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The  CoaDcil  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  deaire  it  to  be  understood 
that  they  are  not  answerable  for  any  opinions  or  observations  that 
may  appear  in  the  Society's  publications ;  the  Editors  of  the  several 
works  being  alone  responsible  for  the  same. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  ensuing  volume  is  chiefly  composed  of  minute 
particulars;  but  particulars,  however  minute,  are  not 
on  that  account  trifling  or  uninteresting,  since  they 
obviously  assume  importance  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
minence or  distinction  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  re- 
late :  these  details  have  reference  to  Shakespeare,  to  the 
great  dramatists  of  his  day,  and  to  the  principal  actors 
engaged  in  the  original  performance  of  their  plays. 

General  readers  will  hardly  be  aware  of  the  time  and 
trouble  employed  in  collecting  the  facts  here  arranged ; 
and  the  compiler  is  afraid  to  dwell  upon  them,  lest  it 
should  be  imagined  that  he  is  disposed  to  over-estimate 
his  labours  or  his  acquisitions.  He  is  fully  sensible  of 
the  many  deficiencies  of  what  he  now  offers :  he  knows 
how  much  remains  to  be  done ;  but  he  knows,  too,  how 
much  more  is  contained  in  the  following  sheets,  than 
was  ever  discovered  or  brought  together  before.  Those 
only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  scanty  and  imper- 
fect materials  of  preceding  biographers  in  this  depart- 
ment, will  be  likely  to  do  justice  to  the  quantity  of 
new  information  comprised  in  the  volume  in  their 
hands.  Some  few  (the  author  hopes  they  will  be  only 
few)  may  be  of  opinion  that,  at  best,  it  is  a  monument 
of  time  mispent,  and  industry  misapplied. 
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A  separate  leaf  of  the  folio  of  "  Mr.  William  Sliabe- 
speare's  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies,"  edited  by 
Heminge  and  Condell  in  1623,  contains  "  the  names  of 
the  principal  actors  in  all  these  plays  :"  they  are  twenty- 
six  in  number,  and  are  arranged  in  two  columns.  We 
have  dealt  with  them  as  they  there  stand,  beginning  with 
the  first  column,  and  going  down  that,  before  we  com- 
menced with  the  second  column.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  order  intended  by  Heminge  and  Condell ;  and  per- 
haps, before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  well  to  insert 
the  list  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  observing, 
that  for  our  purpose  we  have  throughout  employed  the 
copy  of  the  first  folio  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  El- 
lesmere.  We  need  not  dwell  on  this  new  instance  of 
bis  lordship's  kindness,  because  towards  the  Shakespcire 
Society  and  the  author  of  the  present  work  it  has 
been  invariable. 

THE  NAMES  OF  THE   PRINCIPALL   ACTORS   IN   ALL  THESE 
PLAYE.S.' 

William  Shakespeare.  Samuel  Gilburne. 

Bichard  Burbadge.  Robert  Armii]. 

John  HemmingB,  William  Ostler, 

Augustine  Phillips.  Nathan  Fii'ld. 

'  We  here  follow  precisely  the  spelling  of  the  names  in  the  original, 
but  ttint  some  of  thcni  are  wrong  wc  have  no  douht,  though,  as  to  others, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  what  is  right,  or  what  is  wrong.  Ilera- 
mings,  for  instance,  in  this  list  is  Ileminge  at  the  end  of  the  dedication  of 
the  xnme  volume:  Ec'inpt  is  no  where  else  found  so  spelt,  and  Foope 
elsewhere  is  always  Pope,  Similar  observations  will  apply  to  otben^ 
but  the  author  has  been  aecuatoincd  to  consider  the  mere  orthographj 
of  ft  name,  even  of  that  of  our  great  dramatist  himself,  a  matter  hardly 
worth  consideration.  Any  man  who  corrects  a  single  letter  of  his 
writings  couferf  a  lasting  favuur  on  mankind. 
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William  Kempt.  John  Underwood. 

Thomas  Poope.  Nicholas  Tooley. 

Georc^e  Bryan.  William  Ecclestone. 

Henry  Condell.  Joseph  Taylor. 

William  Slye.  Robert  Benfield. 

Richard  Cowly.  Robert  Goughe. 

John  Lowine.  Richard  Robinson. 

Samuell  Crosse.  lohn  Shancke. 

Alexander  Cooke.  lohn  Rice. 

Our  volume  consists  of  such  circumstances,  pub- 
lished by  others,  or  accumulated  by  ourselves,  as  relate 
to  the  incidents  of  the  lives  of  the  preceding  enu- 
meration of  actors,  with  one  exception :  for  that  excep- 
tion the  reader  will  be  prepared,  because  the  biography 
of  Shakespeare  has  been  so  recently  written  and  printed 
by  the  author,  that  he  could  have  added  little  to  it. 
With  regard  to  the  rest,  he  has  presumed  that  Heminge 
and  Condell  had  good  reasons  for  the  arrangement  they 
made  of  the  names  of  their  fellow  tragedians  and  come- 
dians, and  to  that  arrangement  he  has  adhered.  How 
far  it  was  regulated  by  the  value  and  amount  of  ser- 
vices rendered,  by  the  age  of  individual  performers,  or 
by  the  periods  when  they  joined  the  company,  we  have 
no  such  information  as  will  enable  us  to  decide :  it  is 
very  possible  that  all  these  considerations,  mixed  up 
perhaps  with  claims  derived  from  private  intimacy,  in- 
fluenced the  editors  in  the  order  of  insertion.  That 
Condell  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  Heminge,  we  may 
be  disposed  to  think  from  the  respective  places  that 
their  own  names  occupy. 

Some  omissions  from  the  list  may  appear  extraor- 
dinary:   the  most  remarkable   of  these  is  Lawrence 
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Fletcher  (who  acted  before  James  I.  in  Scotland,  Qnte- 
rior  to  his  accession  to  the  English  throne)  whose  name 
comes  first  in  the  patent  of  1603,  and  who,  not  having 
difid  until  the  autumn  of  1608,  mij^ht  have  sustained 
characters  in  most  of  the  plays  of  our  great  dramatist. 
He  was  buried  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  and  the 
registration,  in  the  hook  which  has  always  hitherto 
been  referred  to,  is — 

1608.  Stpt.  12,  Laierence  Fldt:lier,  a  man :  in  t/ie  church. 
There  were,  however  (and  it  is  a  singular  fact  not 
previously  noticed,  but  indisputable)  two  Lawrence 
Fletchers  residing  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour  at  the 
same  time,  and  both  are  mentioned  in  the  old  records 
preserv'ed  at  tlie  church  :  therefore,  the  entry  of  "  Law- 
rence Fletcher,  a  man,"  would  apply  to  either,  and  does 
not  necessarily  belong  to  the  actor;  but  we  have  been 
able  to  resort  to  an  authority,  never  before  consulted 
(because  only  recently  brought  to  light  from  an  old 
chest  preserved  in  the  vestry)  which  settles  the  point 
distinctly.  We  allude  to  the  unbound  periodical  ac- 
counts on  separate  sheets,  from  which  the  entries  in  the 
registers  were  subsequently  copied,  with  such  omissions 
as  the  transcriber,  for  brevity's  sake  perhaps,  thought  fit 
to  make :  the  instance  of  Lawrence  Fletcher  illustrates 
this  point  very  remarkably,  for  in  the  monthly  accounts 
of  deaths  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  in  the  year 
1608,  we  find  his  burial  recorded  as  follows,  with 
much  particularity : — 

1608.    Sept.  12.    Laierence  Fletcher,  a  player,  the  Kinifa 
lerranl,  buried  in  the  church,  vilh  an  aftemom''i  knell  of  the 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  "  Lawrence  Fletcher,  a  matij' 
who  was  buried  on  12th  September,  1608,  was  not 
merely  "  a  player/'  but  "  the  King's  servant,"  (that 
is  to  say,  a  member  of  the  company  of  actors  so 
licensed  and  called)  and  that  20^.  were  paid  for  his 
burial  in  the  church,  and  for  the  afternoon's  tolling  of 
the  great  bell. 

It  is  from  the  "  token-books"  at  St.  Saviour's,  often 
quoted  in  our  volume,  that  we  chiefly  derive  the  in- 
formation that  there  was  another  person  with  both 
Lawrence  Fletcher's  names  resident  in  the  same  pa- 
rish, and  a  victualler.^  These  documents  (kept,  we 
apprehend,  in  order  to  show  who  had,  and  who  had 
not,  received  the  sacrament)  often  contain  curious 
and  particular  information  respecting  the  places  of 
abode  of  players  at  the  Globe  and  other  theatres  on  the 
Bankside ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Lawrence  Fletcher,  the 
actor,  we  learn  from  them  that  in  1607  he  was  living 
^^  near  the  playhouse,"  doubtless  the  one  in  the  receipts 
at  which  he  was  largely  interested. 

It  is  still  a  question,  and  will  perhaps  ever  remain  so, 
whether  John  Fletcher,  the  dramatic  poet,  were  not  re- 
lated to  Lawrence  Fletcher,  the  actor  ;*  and  we  may 

^  Howeyer,  tlie  following  entry  in  the  register  of  a  baptism  establishes 
both  these  points : — 

*'  1612.  May  24.  Constance  Fletcher,  daughter  of  Lawrence^  a 
victualler.^* 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  Lawrence  Fletcher,  the  victualler,  was 
son  to  Lawrence  Fletcher,  the  actor. 

^  From  MS.  Lansd.,  982,  fo.  241,  printed  in  Birch*s  ''Memoirs  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,"  it  appears,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  has  pointed  out  to 
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here  take  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  registration  of  the  burial  of  the  former 
is  preserved  at  St.  Saviour's  iu  three  distinct  forms  and 
in  three  separate  documents.  In  the  bound  volume  it 
stands  thus : — 
1625.  Auguite  29.  Mr.  Jvhn  Fletcher,  a  man,  in  the  church. 

In  the  unbound  monthly  accounts,  from  which  we  have 
derived  the  more  particular  entry  of  the  interment  of 
Lawrence  Fletcher,  the  burial  of  John  Fletcher  is  re- 
corded in  these  words : — 

29  August,  1625.  John  Fletcltcr, gentleman,  in  the  church  20*. 
The  sum  of  twenty  shillings  was  probably  paid,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lawrence  Pletcher,  for  "  an  afternoon's  knell  of 
the  great  bell,"  but  in  the  instance  of  John  Fletcher  it 
is  not  specified.  The  two  preceding  entries  would 
therefore  only  show  that  a  John  Fletcher,  "  a  man,"  or 
"  gentleman,"  as  he  is  respectively  called,  had  been 
buried  on  the  29th  August,  1C25;  but,  as  we  have 
stated,  there  is  a  third  record  at  the  same  church,  which 
gives  a  different  version  to  the  two  preceding,  and  ren- 
ders it  quite  clear  that  the  John  Fletcher  then  interred 
was  not  only  "  a  man,"  and  a  "  gentleman,"  but  no 
other  than  John  Fletcher,  the  poet :  it  is  this : — 

29  Atign»t,  1625.    John  Fletcher,  a  poet,  iti  the  cliurch.  gr. 

aadeh 2'. 

It  is  in  a  separate  book,  bound  in  parchment,  and,  as 
us,  that  Biahop  Fletcher  left  eight  children  behind  him  in  1596,  though 
in  hia  will  he  names  only  two  aons,  Nnthaoiel  and  John.  Lawrence 
Fktcher  may  have  been  another  son,  obliged  to  take  to  the  stage  in 
cuiiactiueace  of  the  poverty  of  his  father. 
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far  as  we  can  judge,  kept  by  the  sexton,  to  whom,  per- 
haps, two  shillings  were  paid  for  the  grave  and  church, 
indicated  by  the  abbreviations  "^r.  and  cA."^ 

We  have  mentioned  the  token-boofcs,  not  long  since 
discovered  at  St.  Saviour's ;  and,  recollecting  that  Shake*- 
speare  in  1 609  was  rated  to  the  poor  for  the  Liberty  of 
the  Clink,  we  were  in  hopes  of  finding  some  memoran- 
dum regarding  his  residence,  or  that  of  his  brother.  In 
one  of  the  books,  indeed,  belonging  to  the  year  1607, 
we  saw  the  name  of  Edmund  Shakespeare,  written  im- 
perfectly, and  subsequently  erased,  possibly  because  he 
was  dead ;  but  we  looked  in  vain  for  the  smallest  me^ 
morandum  regarding  William  Shakespeare.  Either  he 
did  not  go  to  church  and  receive  the  sacrament,  or  the 

'  Mucli  stress  is  laid  by  Gifford  upon  tlie  fact  that  Philip  MassiDge^ 
(who,  Sir  Aston  Cokayn  says,  wrote  plays  with  Fletcher)  was  buried  at 
St  Sayiour*s  as  **a  stranger,**  printing  the  words  in  capital  letters: — 
**  Even  the  memorial  of  his  mortality  is  given  with  a  pathetic  brerityv 
which  accords  but  too  well  with  the  obscure  and  humble  passages  of  his 
life:  *  March  20,  1639-40,  buried,  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger.*  No 
flowers  were  flung  into  his  grave,**  &c.  The  fact  is,  that  every  person 
there  interred,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  parish,  was  caUed  **  a  stranger,** 
and  of  this  fact  many  instances  might  be  given.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  Massinger,  though  a  stranger,  was  buried  in  the  churchy 
and  that  no  less  than  £2  were  paid  for  his  grave,  knell,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  that  kind,  which  in  John  Fletcher*s  case  cost  only  twenty- 
two  shillings.  Moreover,  it  appears,  from  the  monthly  accounts  at  St. 
Saviour*8,  that,  instead  of  having  been  buried  on  20th  March,  1639-40,  as 
Gifibrd  states,  Ma8singer*s  funeral  took  place  on  the  18th  March,  1638-9. 
The  entry  is  precisely  as  follows  :-^ 

"  1638.  March  18.  Philip  Masenger,  strange,  in  the  Church...  2«. 

This  sum  of  £2  would  rather  show  that  Massinger  was  interred  with 
peculiar  cost  and  ceremony. 
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rating  to  the  poor  was  not  in  respect  of  a  house  in 
which  he  resided,  but  of  a  dwelling  belonging  to  him  and 
occupied  by  some  tenant,  or  in  respect  of  his  property 
and  interest  in  the  Globe  theatre.  The  circumstance 
of  the  absence  of  his  name  in  the  token-books  may  pos- 
sibly have  some  connexion  with  the  question  as  to  his 
religious  tenets.  With  regard  to  Edmund  Shakespeare, 
the  entry  of  his  burial,  we  observed  on  examination, 
had  not  been  accurately  and  fully  given,  even  from  the 
ordinary  register,  for  it  has  been  omitted  to  be  stated 
that,  like  Fletcher  and  Masslnger,  he  was  interred  "  in 
the  church:"  it  stands  exactly  in  this  form ; — 

1607.  Dec.  31.  EdnumdShakespitare,  a  player:  in  the  c/iurcA. 

In  the  monthly  accounts  still  farther  particulars  are 
supplied,  for  we  there  read  — 

I6O7.  Dk.  hi.  Edmund  SMksspeare,  a  placer,  buried  m 
tie  church,  tcith  a/oreiioone  knell  of  the  great  bell  20'. 

The  toUings  of  the  great  bell  were  usually,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lawrence  Fletcher,  "afternoon  knells;"'  and 
why  it  was  "  a  forenoon  knell "  for  Edmund  Shake- 
speare we  know  not,  unless  it  were  that  bis  funeral  took 
place  in  the  morning,  and  that  of  Lawrence  Fletcher  ia 
the  afternoon.  These  points,  to  be  sure,  are  trifles,  but 
they  are  trifles  that  nobody  has  noticed  before. 

But,  if  we  were  disappointed  by  the  scantiness  of  in- 
formation in  a  place  where  we  might  reasonably  have 
hoped  to  find  more,  we  were  surprised  to  meet  with 
tidings  of  a  Shakespeare  (unmentioned  in  the  history  of 
our  stage,  but  indisputably  connected  with  it)  where  we 
never  expected  to  discover  them.     Searching  the  re- 
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gisters  of  St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate,  in  which  parish 
the  Fortune  was  situated,  for  actors  who  had  heen  en- 
gaged at,  and  who  lived  near  that  theatre,  we  were 
astonished  to  meet  with  the  following  entry  among  the 
burials : — 

Edward^  sonne  of  Edward  ShackspeerSy  Player:  base  boms. 
12  Auffust,  1607. 

This  was  opening  quite  new  ground :  no  Edward  Shake- 
speare, after  whom  the  base-born  child  was  christened, 
has  ever  before  been  heard  of,  yet  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  he  was  a  "  player  ;'*  and  we  might  suppose,  from 
the  parish  in  which  the  burial  of  the  infant  was  re- 
corded, that  the  father  was  engaged  at  the  Fortune, 
and  was  performing  there  in  1607,  under  Henslowe  and 
Alley n.*  The  name  of  Edward  is  written  twice  over, 
most  distinctly,  in  the  entry,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
confusion  between  Edward  and  Edmund  Shakespeare ; 
and  the  latter  lived  in  Southwark,  and  was  buried  there 
rather  more  than  five  months  after  the  burial  of  Edward 
Shakespeare's  base-bom  son  is  registered.  We  looked 
over  the  book  very  carefully,  but  could  find  no  other 
entry  regarding  Edward  Shakespeare ;  and,  if  his  na- 
tural son  were  christened,  the  fact  is  not  stated :  neither 

^  The  entry  proves  decisively  that  the  mother  was  an  inhahitant  of  the 
parish,  but  the  father  might  reside  elsewhere :  if  he  resided  in  St.  Giles's, 
it  is  probable  that  he  acted  at  the  Fortune  in  Golden  Lane ;  but  he 
might,  like  several  others,  live  in  Cripplegate,  although  he  performed  at 
the  Blackfriars  and  Globe.  Such  was,  we  know,  the  case  with  one  or 
more  performers,  but  they  had  perhaps  belonged  to  the  Fortune  com- 
pany before  they  joined  the  King's  players,  and  might  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  change  their  place  of  abode. 
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18  any  hint  given  who  was  tlie  mother  of  the  child.  In 
a  similar  case  in  the  same  parish,  in  which  William  Sly, 
the  actor  in  our  great  dramatist's  plays,  was  implicated, 
on  the  24th  September  in  the  preceding  year,  it  was 
recorded  that  Margaret  Chambers  was  the  mother  of 
the  infant  (p.  156).  In  the  instance  of  Edward  Shake- 
speare this  information  is  deficient. 

Who  Edward  Shakespeare  was,  and  in  what  way 
akin  to  our  great  dramatist,  must  remain  a  matter  for 
future  speculation  and  discovery ;  but  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  same  registers,  and  at  no 
very  distant  date,  contain  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  In 
J  61 8  a  Thomas  Shakespeare  was  married  to  Luce  Booth, 
the  entry  being  in  the  subsequent  form  : — 

Thomat  SAatespeere  and  Luce  Booth,  ^6  Auff.  1618, 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  Thomas  Shake- 
speare was  related  to  Edward,  who  seems  to  have  re- 
sided in  the  same  parish ;  but  the  registers  afford  no 
particle  of  information  of  the  kind,  beyond  what  we 
have  extracted  ;  and  although  to  the  burials  at  St.  Giles, 
without  Criitplegate,  the  profession  or  occupation  of  the 
party  was  sometimes  added  in  the  register,  such  wag 
never  the  case  with  the  marriages:  consequently,  we 
know  not  what  was  the  business  or  employment  of 
Thomas  Shakespeare,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  trace 
either  him  or  Luce  Booth  farther.  If  they  had  chil- 
dren, they  were  not  baptized  at  the  church  where  the 
parents  were  married.' 

'  Thoinas  Dekker,  the  itrametiBt,  wliose  name  was,  m  usual,  vftriously 
apclt  by  his  contempomrics,  seems  to  have  been  bora  in  Southwuk, 
where  hia  Ikthcr  died  in  \S9i,  leaving  h  widuw,  of  whom  wc  hear  u 
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These  novel  matters  have  led  us  away  from  the  point 
we  were  considering — how  it  happened  that  Lawrence 
Fletcher  and  some  other  actors  were  omitted  from  the 
list  of  twenty-six  players  in  the  folio  of  1 62 S.  It  can 
hardly  he  supposed  that  the  actor  whose  name  precedes 
those  of  Shakespeare  and  Burbadge,  in  the  patent  of 
1603,  if  he  had  performed  at  all  in  the  productions  of 
our  great  dramatist,  would  not  have  been  mentioned  by 
Heminge  and  Condell :  the  inference  is,  that  he  never 
did  appear  in  any  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  With  respect 
to  others,  whose  names  do  not  occur  in  the  first  folio, 
it  may  be  fairly  urged  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  their  parts 
were  not  sufficiently  prominent  to  lead  to  the  inclusion 
of  them  among  *'  the  principal  actors." 

One  of  these  was  "  Jack  Wilson,"  as  he  is  called  in 
the  body  of  the  folio  of  1623,  where,  in  "  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,"  his  entrance  is  marked  instead  of  that 
of  Balthazar,  who  has  merely  to  sing  the  song  of  "  Sigh 
no  more.  Ladies."^  A  good  deal  of  doubt  has  prevailed 
who  was  John  Wilson  ;  but  we  have  ascertained  from  the 
registers  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  from  those  of 

'^of  Maid  Lane*'  in  1596.  The  poet  was  married  before  1594,  and  lived 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  where  some  of  his  children  were 
baptized :  e.  g. — 

"  ChristenetL  Dorcas^  daughter  of  Thomas  Dycker,  gent.  27  Oct.^ 
1594." 

"  Christened.  Anne^  daughter  of  Thomas  Decker^  yoman.  24  Oct., 
1602." 

His  daughter  Elizabeth  was  buried  there  on  29th  November,  1598,  and 
on  the  19th  of  April  preceding  he  buried  a  son  Thomas,  at  St.  BotoIph*s, 
Bishopgate. 

*  See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  ii.,  215. 
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St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  West  Smithfield,  that  he  waa 
the  sou  of  Nicholas  Wilson,  "minstrel,"  (as  he  is  more 
than  once  called)  and  that  lie  was  bom  on  the  24th 
April,  1585.'  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing"  wa.s  printed 
ill  4to.  in  1600,  probably  having  been  fii-st  acted  in  the 
preceding  year;  so  that,  if  Wilson  were,  as  is  very 
likely,  the  original  Balthazar,  he  was  then  a  boy,  no 
doubt  distinguished  for  bis  skill,  being  the  son  of  a  pro- 
fessed musician,  and  for  the  excellence  of  his  voice. 
This,  however,  is  doubtful,  because  the  4to.  edition  of 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  in  1600,  has  "  Enter  Bal- 
thazar, with  music,"  and  "  Enter  Jack  Wilson  "  is  found 
in  the  folio  of  1623 :  therefore,  Wilson  may  have  8uc- 
ceeded  to  the  part  of  Balthazar  at  a  date  subsequent  to 
the  original  production  of  the  comedy,  and  this  may 


'  Tie  had  an  elder  brother  named  Adam,  whoec  baptism  is  thas  re- 
corded in  the  register  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegatc ; — 

"Adam   Wilson,  aonne  of  Nicholas  Wilson,  mingirell.     i8  Nov., 
1582." 

But  for  the  discovery  of  John  Wilson's  parentage,  we  might  very  rearcn- 
ahly  have  supposed  him  a  son  of  the  old  actor,  Robert  Wilson,  who  was 
one  of  the  Earl  of  Lcice^cr's  players  in  1574,  and  who  waa  adopted  into 
the  Queen's  players  in  1 JS3:  he  was  buried  at  Cripplegate  in  1600,  ai 
the  register  establishes: — 

"  Buried.  Robert  Wilson,  yoman  (a  player)  20  Nov.,  1 600." 
lie  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  father  of  the  Holwrt  Wilson,  the  dramatist, 
whose  name  repeatedly  occurs  in  lleuslowe's  "Diary,"  who  was  baptized 
at  Si.  Botolph's,  Bishopgate,  22  Sept.,  1379,  married  Mary  Eaton,  at  the 
same  chureb,  24  June,  1606,  and  died  22  October,  IGIO.  He  was  buried 
at  St.  Bartholomew  the  Lcm.  It  has  been  hitherto  thought  that  Robert 
Wilson,  the  elder,  and  actor,  who  died  in  1600,  and  Robert  Wilwn,  the 
younger,  and  dramatist,  uho  died  iu  1610,  were  the  same  mau. 
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have  led  to  the  mention  of  him  so  nnnsnally  by  his  own 
name,  instead  of  that  of  the  character  he  sustained. 

We  haye  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whom,  where,  or 
in  what  year,  he  married,  but  he  buried  his  wife  at 
St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  on  the  17th  July,  16S4 :  she  is 
called  ^^  Jone>  the  wife  of  John  Wilson,  musitian,"  and 
it  is  stated,  besides,  in  the  register,  that  she  came  from 
the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less.^  It  is  sin- 
gular that  her  interment  is  recorded  also  at  Bartholo- 
mew the  Less,  and  in  nearly  the  same  form,  in  conse- 
quence, we  suppose,  of  her  haying  been  a  parishioner, 
although  the  funeral  actually  took  place  at  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate.  In  the  register  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Less,  it  is  thus  giyen : — 

17  July^  1624.  Johan^  tie  vAffe  of  John  Wilbon^  of  this 
parish,  musitian,  was  buried. 

On  the  3rd  September  following,  John  Wilson  had  a 
son  (whose  name  is  left  blank  in  the  register)  buried  at 
St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  "  from  the  house  of  George 
Sommerset,  musitian,"  where,  perhaps,  the  father  was 
temporarily  residing  when  he  lost  his  wife  about  six 
weeks  before.  Respecting  his  own  death,  we  can  give 
no  information. 

^  In  this  sraaU  parish  seem  to  have  resided  at  various'  dates  a  oodsI- 
d^rable  number  of  poets  and  literary  men.  We  are  aware,  from  Bam- 
field*s  **  Affectionate  Shepherd,**  1594,  and  firom  other  sources,  that  Thomas 
Watson,  author  of  **  EKorofm-a^ta,  or  Passionate  Century  of  Love,**  printed 
about  1581,  and  of  ^' The  Tears  of  Fancie,'*  1593,  was  dead  in  1594. 
From  the  registers  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less  we  learn  that  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  that  parish  the  year  before  the  last  production  we  have 
mentioned  was  published :  the  entry  is  this : — 

"  26  Sept,^  1592.    Thomas  Watson,  gent^  was  buried:' 
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Gabriel  Spencer,  wiio  was  kitleil  by  Ben  Jonson  in 
Iloxton  Fields,  in  tlie  autumn  of  1598,'  seems  also  at 
one  time  to  have  been  an  actor  in  the  company  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain'f  jilayers,  as  they  were  called  until 
James  I.  came  to  the  throne.  He  had  a  very  inferior 
part  in  "  Henry  VI.,  Part  3,"  aa  it  has  come  down 
to  na  in  the  folio  of  1693.  This  historical  phiy  is  well 
known  to  have  been  founded  upon  "The  True  Tragedy 
of  Richard  Duke  of  York,"  printed  in  159^',  and  plau- 
sibly attributed  to  Robert  Greene:'  there  we  read- 
Enter  a  IrlessengiT ; 
and  "Messenger"  is  the  prefix  to  a  short  speech  he 

'  See  "  Memoirs  of  Edwnrd  Alleyn,"  p.Sl,  In  Dekker's  "  Sttiro- 
trastix,"  1602,  it  is  asserted  that  Ben  Jonson  would  have  been  hanged 
hnt  for  the  intervention  of  some  player:  Tucca  tella  Horace  (i.e.,  Ben 
Jonson)  —  "Thou  art  the  true  arraiga'd  poet,  and  shouldst  have  been 
hanged,  but  for  one  of  these  part-takers,  theBe  charitable,  eopper-lac'd 
-Christinna,  that  fetched  thee  out  of  Purgatory — players,  I  mean,  thea- 
trians,  poiicb -mouth  stage- walkers."  It  would  be  highly  characteristic 
nf  Shakes)ieare  il'  we  found,  by  any  chance,  that  he  was  the  player  who 
had  been  iugtrumenial  in  Having  Ben  Jonaon  from  punishment  for  kilUng 
Gabriel  Spencer.  We  have  clocwbere  remarked  that  there  is  much  more 
truth  in  many  of  Dekker's  inipulHtions  against  Ben  Jonson,  in  "  Satiro- 
■nastlx,"  than  GifToid  was  willing  to  allow. 

'  Gabriel  Ilnrvey,  in  his  "  Four  Letters  and  Certaine  Sonnoti,"  1593, 
names  Greene's  child  ironically  /nfortunatus  Greene,  to  which  he  was 
led  by  its  real  name,  Fortunntus;  when  it  was  bom  we  know  not,  bat  it 
wai  buried  in  1393  from  Holywell  Street,  Shorcditch,  and  the  following 
i»  the  registration  of  its  interment  at  St.  Leonard's: — 

"  1.^93.     Fortvnnlut  Grernf  u-ag  bari/ed  the  snme  rfny." 

[i.e.,  12  August.] 

The  place  from  whence  the  body  was  brought,  "  Halywell,"  was  added 

by  the  clerk  in  the  margin.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce,  of  course,  mentions 

Greene's  son,  (Greene's  ^Vork«,  i.,  Ixxiii)  but  until  now  it  waa  not  known 
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has  to  deliver ;  but  when  the  drama  was  printed,  with 
Shakespeare's  additions  and  alterations,  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  we  find  the  entrance  of  the  Messenger  thus 
changed — 

Enter  Gabriel, 

and  what  he  says  has  the  prefix  of  "  Grabriel."^  Malone 
thought  that  the  actor  of  the  part  of  the  Messenger 
was  named  Gabriel,  but  there  \^as  no  player  so  called 
on  the  stage ;  and  as  it  was  not  unusual  then,  and  earlier, 
to  designate  the  performers  by  their  Christian  appella- 
tions, such  was  no  doubt  the  case  in  this  instance, 
Gabriel  having  been  put  for  Gabriel  Spencer.*   This  must 

what  had  become  of  him :  the  child  survived  its  father  not  quite  a  year. 
The  following,  from  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  registration,  as  well  as 
from  the  correspondence  of  dates,  reads  like  the  entry  of  the  marriage  of 
the  ill-governed  Robert  Greene  at  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less : — 

'*T%^  xvj^  day  of  Februarie,  1586,  was  maryed  Wilde,  otherwise 
— ^  Greene,  unto  Elizabeth  Taylor.^* 

Harvey  asserts  thst  In/ortunatus  Greene  was  an  illegitimate  child,  by  the 
sister  of  "  Cutting  Ball." 

*  Collier's  Shakespeare,  v.  240. 

^  Henslowe,  writing  to  Alleyn  on  26  Sept.,  1598,  two  days  after  the 
funeral  of  Grabriel  Spencer,  calls  him  only  "Gabrell:" — "Sence  you 
weare  with  me,  I  have  lost  one  of  my  company,  which  hurteth  me  greatley, 
that  is  Gabrell,  for  he  is  slayen  in  hogesden  fylldes  by  the  hands  of  ben- 
geman  Jonson,  bricklayer."  This  letter  is  signed  "  Phillippe  Heglowe  ^ 
by  the  ignorant  scribe  who  was  employed  to  write  it  for  Henslowe :  we 
mention  this  fact,  because  in  "  The  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  51, 
it  looks  like  a  misprint.  Heywood,  in  his  ^^  Apology  for  Actors,"  also 
calls  Gabriel  Spencer  merely  Gabriel.  —  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint, 
p.  43.  Gabrel  was  the  common  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Gabriel  in 
Shakespeare's  time^  and  so  it  stands  printed  in  '^The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  in  the  folio  of  1623,  p.  221  :— 

*^  And  Gabrcl's  pumpcs  were  all  unpinkt  i'  th'  hecle. 
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necessarily  have  happened  before  1598,  and  so  fer  weare 
able  to  fix  when  "  Henry  VI.,  Part  3,"  was  in  a  course 
of  performance.  Respecting  Glabriel  Spencer  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  no  more  than  the  day  of  his  interment 
in  the  churcliyard  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  where 
the  register  records  that  he  had  been  killed  (not  adding" 
by  whom)  and  that  the  body  had  been  brought  froui 
Hog  Lane,  where,  perhaps,  Spencer  had  resided  :  it  is 
in  these  terms : — 

1.598.    Gabriell  Spencsr,  being  dayne,  was  buryed  the  xxiiif^ 
of  Septemb.  ■ —  Hogpe  Lane. 

The  funeral  therefore  took  place  two  days  before  Heus- 
lowe  wrote  to  Alleyn,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  loss 
the  company  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Spencer,  in 
his  duel  with  Ben  Jonson. 

We  may  be  permitted,  before  we  go  farther,  to  no- 
tice two  or  three  important  points  in  the  biography 
of  Ben  Jonson,  that  have  not  been  previously  ascer- 
tained. Having  been  bom  in  1574,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  married  in  1594,  but  we  have  no  where  been 
able  to  trace  that  incident  in  any  of  the  registers  we 
have  examined  ;  nor  have  we  any  tidings  respecting  the 
death  and  burial  of  his  daughter  Mary,  upon  whom  he 
wrote,  with  such  captivating  simplicity, 
**  Here  lies,  to  both  her  parenls  rulh, 
Muy,  the  daughter  of  their  youth,"  &c. 

We  find,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  1599  he  lost  a 
son,  named  Joseph,  who  was  buried  on  the  9th  De- 
cember, at  St.  Giles's,  Cripplcgate ; '  and  that  on  the 

'  It  is  generally  slated,  on  Ihc  BOmewhai  vagixc  authority  of  Anthony 
Wood  (Ath.  Oxon.,  iii.,  737,  edit.  Blira)  thst  Jbdim  Shirley  (the  lut 
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1st  October,  the  next  year,  ^*  Benjamin  Johnson,  in- 
fant," was  interred  at  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate.  In 
the  various  parish  records  the  name  is  always  spelt,  not 
as  Jonson  himself  spelt  it,  but  Johnson,  as  he  allowed 
it  to  stand  on  the  title-page  of  his  ^^  Bartholomew 
Fair,"  1631,  and  in  some  other  places.  The  clerks,  or 
whoever  made  the  entries,  gave  the  ordinary  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name,  and  we  have  met  with  no  single 
instance  of  the  contrary.  Another  boy  was  christened 
Benjamin  at  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, the  entry  being  precisely  in  this  form : — 
Benjamin  Johnson^  sanne  to  Benjamin^  baptised  20  F^-y  1607. 

The  20th  February,  1607,  was  1608,  according  to 
our  present  division  of  the  year,  and  Ben  Jonson  lost 
this  son  about  three  years  afterwards :  the  child  was 
buried  at  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  where  it  had  been 
christened,  and  the  entry  is  in  these  terms : — 

Benjamin  Johnson^  sonne  to  Benjamin^  buried  ISNov.^  161 1. 
We  have  met  with  no  memorial  of  the  son  who  expired 

dramatist  of  the  school  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries)  was 
master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  St.  Albans  in  1628  and  1624:  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  succeeded  by  another  master  in  1625 ;  and  the 
foUowing,  hitherto  unnoticed,  registration  of  the  baptism  of  a  son  at 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  would  show  that  he  had  returned  to  London  early 
in  the  latter  year : — 

"  Christened.  Mathias,  sonne  of  Mr.  James  Shirley,  gentleman,  26 
Feb.,  1624;" 

L  e.  1625.  It  also  tends  to  prove  that  Shirley  had  not  adopted  the  Roman 
Catholic  tenets  quite  so  early  as  has  been  supposed.  (See  "  Life,"  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  i.,  vii.)  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  when  he 
became  master  of  tlie  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  at  St. 
Albans,  he  was  an  avowed  Papist,  and  had  relinquished  a  living  on 
account  of  his  religion. 
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in  1635,  nor  of  any  other  cbildren.  Ben  Jonson's  wife 
died,  as  is  supposed,  about  the  year  1618.  He  sub- 
sequently visited  Scotland,  obtained  tbe  reversion  of  the 
Mastership  of  the  Revels  in  1621,  and,  as  we  appre- 
hend, (but  the  fact  is  new)  re-married  at  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  in  the  summer  of  1623.  In  the  register  of 
that  parish  we  read  as  follows : — 
Married.  Ben.  Johngon  and  flenier  Hopleht*.  27  Ju!^,  1623, 
At  this  period  Ben  Jonson  was  in  his  forty-ninth  year: 
whether  any  children  were  the  fruit  of  this  union  we 
know  not;  but,  after  a  lapse  of  eleven  years,  during 
which  Ben  Jonson  produced  nothing  for  the  stage,  we 
find  him,  in  16Sd,  again  turning  his  attention  to  dra- 
matic poetry,  as  if  for  the  increase  of  his  domestic 
means;  and  his  comedy  "  The  Staple  of  News"  was 
the  consequence.  The  substitution  of  Aurelian  Towns- 
end  '  for  Ben  Jonson  in  the  composition  of  masques  for 

*  He  was  a  faouwkeepcr  in  Barbican,  near  the  Earl  of  Bridge  water's, 
according  to  ibe  note  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Muntgonicry,  in 
Collier's  "Shakespeare,"  i.,  xcvi.  The  following,  from  the  n^t«r  of 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  refer  to  bim  and  his  family  : — 

"  Ch-i»tened.  George,  Sonne  of  Aurelian  Townsend,  genlkman,  17 
Dec.,  16-22." 

"  Chriitened.  Mary,  daughter  of  Aurelian  Tonnuend,  gent.,  S  April, 
1G26." 

"  Christened.    James,  somie  of  Avrelian  Taumsend.  13  Dec,  1627." 

"  Christened.  Herbert,  aonne  of  Aurelian  Townsend,  gentleman,  23 
Sept.,  1631," 

"  Christened.  Frances,  daughter  of  Aurelian  Toirnsend,  gentleman, 
17  Nov..  1632." 

Of  these  tbe  onlj  child  he  lost  (at  leatit  the  only  death  entered  in  tbe 
Mine  registers)  vias  HerlKrI,  who  perbapn  had  been  named  after  the 
Herbert  I'auiilj  :  he  was  buiied  Jfilh  Fi-biiiary,  1633-1. 
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the  court,  at  the  instance  (according  to  Pory's  letter  to 
Sir  Thomas  Puckering)  of  Inigo  Jones,  happened  se- 
veral years  after  Ben  Jonson  had  sustained  a  stroke  of 
the  palsy. 

Our  scrutiny  of  the  registers  of  different  parishes 
has  enabled  us  to  decide  a  point  of  considerable  in- 
terest in  relation  to  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  so  much 
mixed  up  with  early  theatrical  performances,  especially 
at  court.  The  ordinary  biographical  authorities  inform 
us  that  "  he  was  bom  about  1572,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Paul's,  London,  where  his  father,  Mr.  Ig- 
natius Jones,  was  a  cloth-worker."^  That  his  father 
was  a  cloth-worker  is  probably  true,  but  he,  like  his 
son,  was  called  Inigo.  This  point,  as  well  as  the 
exact  period  of  the  baptism  of  the  great  Inigo  Jones,  is 
settled  by  the  following  extract  from  the  register  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Less,  West  Smithfield :  * — 

Enego  Jones^  the  sonne  of  Enego  Jones^  was  expened  the 
aiofl^  day  of  July ^  1573. 

'  Chalmerses  ^'  Biographical  Dictionary,**  zix.,  96.  See  also  Wood*8 
"  Ath.  Oxon.,*'  iii.,  806.,  edit.  Bliss. 

'  Joshua  Sylvester,  the  highly  popular  poet,  translator  of  "  Du  Bartas,** 
and  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  lived  at  one  period  in  this  parish,  where 
several  of  his  children  are  registered  :  until  we  found  the  following 
entries,  nothing  was  certainly  known  of  his  family : — 

"  26/»/y,  1612.  Ursula,  daughter  of  Joshua  Sylvester,  was  bap^ 
tizedr 

"  4  Feb.,  1614.  A  stilUbome  sonne  of  Josuah  Sylvester  was  buried,^'* 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  1618 ;  (Wood*s  Ath.  Oxon.,  ii.,  580,  edit.  Bliss) 
but,  if  the  following  relate  to  his  widow,  and  she  were  '^  an  honest 
woman,'*  he  could  not  have  died  until  1624  or  1625 : — 

"31  August,  1625.  Bonaventura  Silvester,  daughter  of  Mary  Sil' 
vester,  widdowe,  out  of  Proctor  s  house,  was  baptized.'* 
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The  clerk,  in  various  other  entries  relating  to  the  family, 
made  strange  work  of  the  name  of  Inigo,  and  spelt  it  in 
almost  every  way  hut  the  right,  although  never  in  its 
Latin  form,  Ignatius.  Where  and  at  what  time  hia  father 
and  mother  married  we  have  not  ascertained,  but  Inigo 
Jones,  the  friend,  and  subsequently  the  enemy  of  Ben 
Jouson,  lost  his  grandmother  rather  more  than  three 
years  after  he  carae  into  the  world  :  her  name  waa 
Anne,  and  she  was  recorded  as  "  the  mother  of  Enigo 
Jones;"  meaning,  of  course,  Inigo  Jones,  the  father  of 
the  artist  and  architect.  We  do  not  bear  of  the  family 
in  the  parish  after  1579;  but  between  the  birth  of 
Inigo  Jones  in  1573  and  that  year,  ho  had  various 
brothers  and  sisters  born  and  bnried,  and  as  nothing 
has  until  now  been  beard  of  them,  we  have  suhjoined 
their  registrations  in  a  note.' 

'  From  the  register  of  St,  Bartholomew  the  Less: — 

"  II  Sept.,  1575.    Philipp  Johneg,  the  Sonne  of  Enygoe  Jolmes,  was 

"  14  Qct^  1575.     Phiiipp  Joknes,  the  aonne  of  Inygoe  Johaes,  icas 

"  3  Feb.,  1576.     Johnes  wat  expened,  being  the  daughter  of 

Eiiygo  Jhonei." 

"  1 2  July,  1577.     Jhones,  the  doaghter  of  Enygo  Johaes,  was 

btiryed." 

"  7  Sepl^  1578.     Anne  Johnes,  the  daughter  of  Enygo  Jones,  was 
expened" 

"  \9Jttly,  1579.    AnneJohans,  the  daughter  of  Enygo  Johans,  yias 
buryed." 

lliens  are  no  other  entries  relating  to  the  f&mily  in  the  «ame  register,  nor 
in  fay  others  that  we  have  hod  the  mc&na  of  consulting.  We  may  add 
that  Webb  in  hit  in«criptiun  upon  hia  master,  Inigo  Jones,  miijUikenly 
mvc  the  daU-  of  hia  birth,  "Natiu  Id.  July,  \5Ti." 
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We  have  already  introduced  the  title  of  "  Henry  VI., 
Part  8,"  with  reference  to  Gabriel  Spencer;  and  in 
another  scene  of  that  drama,  as  it  stands  in  the  folio  of 
16S3,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  two  other  actors, 
which  are  inserted  instead  of  those  that  might  have 
been  assigned  to  their  parts.  On  p.  158  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  noble  volume  devoted  to  the  ^^  Histories  " 
of  Shakespeare,  we  find  the  following : — 

Enter  Sinklo  and  Hnmfirey,  with  crosse-bowes  in  their  hands. 

In  the  old  "  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York," 
1 595,  the  stage-direction  is  "  Enter  two  keepers,"  &c.^ 
The  name  of  Sinklo  is  also  found  as  the  prefix  to 
a  speech  of  a  single  line  in  the  Induction  to  **  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  *  and  no  doubt  both  were  meant 
for  the  same  inferior  performer,  who  also  figures  by 
name  in  the  Induction  to  Marston's  ^'  Malcontent," 
1604.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  mention, 
that  his  Christian  name  appears  to  have  been  William, 
that  he  lived  in  Cripplegate,  and  had  children  baptized 
at  St.  Giles's  Church,  in  that  parish,  in  1610  and  1613.' 
He  is  called  Sincklowe  and  Sinckley  in  the  registers, 
but  evidently  the  same  man ;  and  we  take  it  that  he 
had  been  an  actor  under  Henslowe  and  AUeyn  at  the 
Fortune,  (though  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
**  Diary "  of  the  former)  and  on  that  account  resided 
near  their  theatre,  where  he  continued  after  he  had 
joined  the  King's  players. 

*  Corner's  "  Shakespeare,'*  v.,  276.  *  Ibid.,  iiL,  1 1 1. 

'  The  parish  of  St.  GUes  without  Cripplegate,  which  until  thle  reign 
of  Queene  Anne  included  also  what  is  now  called  St.  Luke*s,  seems,  like 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  to  have  been  of  old  a  favourite  residenoe  of 
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Ilumfrey  Jeffes,  who  is  called  only  Humfrey  in  the 
Btage-di  recti  on  above  quoted,  where  he  is  coupled  with 
Sinklow,  is  not  unfi'equently  mentioned  by  Henslowe,' 
and  seems  to  have  been  an  actor  of  some  consideration 
when  he  was  playing  at  the  Rose  and  Fortune,  though 
he  perhaps  lost  part  of  his  importance  wlnjn  he  joined 
an  associiition  to  which  certainly  the  best  actore  appear 
to  have  belonged.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  pei-formere,  even  of  eminence  in  that  day, 
did  not  stand  npon  their  dignity  by  siny  means  with 
so  much  pertinacity  as  they  have  since  done,  and  those 
who  filled  the  parts  of  kings  and  heroes  were  content 
to  support  very  inferior  characters  in  the  same  pro- 
duction and  on  the  m.me  occasion.  This  partly  arose 
from  the  amallness  of  the  number  of  members  of  which 
an  association  usually  consisted  ;  and  it  was  often  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  capable  actors  were  required 
to  double  their  parts:  it  enabled  dramatic  authors, 
in  the  theatrical  phrase,  "  to  write  up  "  even  the  por- 
poett,  pkjers,  pampbletcera,  and  printers.  On  p.  110  we  have  intro- 
duced a  variety  of  entriee  from  the  regiateni  relating  to  men  no  less  cele- 
brated than  Thomas  Delont-y  and  Anthony  Monday  ;  and  ne  may  here 
add  to  these  another  name  of  an  earlier  date,  but  quite  as  celebrated, 
as  the  poetical  author  of  the  "Five  Hundred  Parts. of  Good  Huus- 
bmdry,"  which  went  through  so  many  editions,  and  has  been  more  than 
once  reprinted  in  our  own  time,  lie  lived  in  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  a^ 
may  perhaps  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that  he  had  a  son  christened 
therein  3572:— 

"  Christened.  Edmonds  Tumct,  the  Sonne  of  Thomas  Tussi  r,  gfnt., 
\S  March,  157-2." 

We  did'  not  trace  the  names  of  any  other  members  of  Tusser'ti  family  ia 
the  same  registers. 

'  Sec  his  "Uiary,"  pp.  Of),  100,  102, 120,  218. 
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tions  of  a  drama  entrusted  to  messengers  and  attend- 
ants, in  the  confidence  that  their  lines  would  not  be 
thrown  away  upon  incompetence,  or  made  ridiculous  by 
false  pretension.  Of  this  advantage  no  poet  availed  him- 
self more  frequently  or  effectually  than  Shakespeare; 
and  those,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  mode  in  which 
dramas  were  cast  of  old,  have  sometimes  wondered  how 
it  happened  that  he  could  waste  his  poetry  on  characters 
so  comparatively  insignificant. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  Humfrey  Jeffes  had  only  the 
part  of  a  keeper  with  a  cross-bow,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  were  our  information  more  complete,  that 
we  should  find  him  fulfilling  more  important  duties  in 
the  company  of  the  King's  players,  though  he  might 
never  attain  such  a  rank  as  to  entitle  his  name  to  ap- 
pear in  the  fore-front  of  the  volume  prepared  by  Heminge 
and  CondelL  We  feel  sure,  that  several  of  the  performers 
in  their  list  had,  at  times,  much  more  prominent  cha- 
racters in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  than  any  we  have 
been  authorized  to  assign  to  them  from  the  imperfect 
knowledge  we  possess  of  their  station  and  abilities.  The 
more  we  examine  the  subject,  the  more  we  find  reason 
to  lament  the  paucity  of  our  materials ;  and  we  have 
now  and  then  felt  scruples  in  recording  the  small  facts 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  with  which,  however,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  be  content. 

We  first  hear  of  Humfrey  Jeffes  on  14th  January, 
1597-8,  when  he  was  playing  under  Henslowe  and 
AUeyn  at  the  Rose:  he  was  one  of  Prince  Henry's 
players  in  1603,  was  transferred  to  the  Prince  Palatine 
in  1613,  and  must  have  joined  the  King's  company  be- 
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tween  that  date  and  1618,  when  he  died,  having  been 
buried  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  on  21st  August  in 
that  year,  as  "  tlumphrie  Jeflfes,  plaier."  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  lived  in  Southwark  even  after 
the  Fortune  in  Golden  Lane  was  opened,  for  "Mary 
Jertes,  daughter  of  Ilumfrey,  a  player,"  was  baptized 
at  St.  Saviour's  on  25th  January,  1600-1.  These  are 
the  only  memorials  of  him  that  we  have  been  able  to 
recover. 

Malone  states  that  William  Barksted,  the  author  and 
actor,"  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  King's  com- 
pany, but  the  evidence  he  produces  only  shows  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels  in  1600, 
when  he  had  a  character  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Epicrene:'* 
he  was  also  a  player  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Cox- 
comb," in  1613,  and  we  recollect  no  distinct  proof  that 
he  at  any  time  belonged  to  the  association  acting  at 
the  Globe  and  Blackfriars.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  John  Duke  (another  actor  mentioned  by 
Malone)  belonged   to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players 


'  In  1611  he  published  a  poem  called  "  liiren,  the  faire  Grecke," 
calling  himself,  on  the  title-pnge,  "one  of  the  aervanta  of  his  Majesties 
Bevels."  In  ICI3,  a  play  entitled  ''The  Insatiate  Counteaa"  was  printed 
with  the  narae  of  John  Marston  upon  the  title-page ;  but  when  it  was 
reprinted,  in  1631,  the  name  of  William  Barksted  waa  in  Bome  copiMsub- 
Btitutcd  for  that  of  Marston.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  a  copj  with 
this  peculiarity;  and  we  have  Been  the  edition  of  ICIS  with  the  name  of 
Marston  cut  out,  and  that  of  Barkated  writtcn^instead  of  it  in  inanuKript 
of  the  time. 

'  By  "The  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn"  it  appears  that  Barksted 
was  under  Henslowc  in  1611,  and  under  Alleyn  and  Meade  in  16tG. 
Vide  pp.fls,  130. 
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before  James  I.  came  to  the  crown :  he  was  one  of  the 
actors  m  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour/' 
1598,  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  players 
of  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour/'  1699,  nor  in  the 
patent  of  1603.  The  fact  is  that  he  had  joined  Hens- 
lowe  and  AUeyn  before  20  September,  1600,^  and  with 
the  association  of  which  they  were  the  managers  he 
seems  to  have  continned.  He  was  married,  and  lived 
in  Holywell  Street,  Shoreditch,  and  had  four  children 
christened  at  St.  Leonard's  at  various  dates  between 
July,  1604,  and  January,  1609.  Where  and  when  he 
was  buried  we  have  no  information.  He  had  been  an 
actor  in  Tarlton's  "  Second  Part  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,"  before  1588,  unless  the  John  Duke,  of  the  "  plat" 
of  that  production,  were  his  father,  who  was  buried  22nd 
July,  1594. 

The  name  of  Beeston  is  extremely  well  known  in 
our  early  stage-history,  and  Christopher,  Robert,  and 
William,  all  at  various  periods  were  actors.  Chris- 
topher is  the  only  one  who  seems  at  any  period  to  have 
been  one  of  the  King's  players,  and  that  at  an  early 
date,  while  indeed  they  were  still  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  He  had  a  part,  pro- 
bably as  a  young  man,  in  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour," 
1598,  but  afterwards  united  himself  to  a  rival  asso- 
ciation, and  we  do  not  learn  that  he  ever  returned  to 
his  old  quarters.  He  must  have  married  early,  for 
"  Augustine  Beeston,  sonne  of  Christopher  Beeston," 
was  baptized  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  on'l6th  No- 
vember, 1604.     This  child  was  doubtless  named  after 

^  Henslowe*8  Diaiy,  pp.  182,  250. 
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Augustine  Phillips,  who  iu  bis  will  in  1 605  called  Christo- 
pher Beeston  his  "servant,'"  meaning  probably  his  thea- 
trical apprentice.  The  whole  of  the  Becston  family 
appears  to  have  resided  in  Holywell  Street,  and  the  re- 
jfistera  of  St.  Leonard's  contain  many  entries  regarding 
them.'  We  hear  of  Christopher  Beeston  in  1615, 
1619,  1621,  1637,  and  at  various  intermediate  dates, 
and  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  company  occupying  the 
Phcenix,  or  Cockpit  theatre,  in  Drnry  Lane,  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wars:  what  became  of  him 
afterwards  we  have  yet  to  learn.  He  seems  to  have 
made  some  modest  pretensions  to  authorship,  and  ad- 
dressed lines  to  his  "  good  friend  and  fellow,  Thomas 
Ileywood,"  when  the  latter  printed  his  "  Apology  for 
ActorB"in  1612.' 

In  this  Introduction,  and  in  the  following  sheets,  we 
have  spoken,  we  believe,  of  every  actor  who  is  known 
to  have  belonged  to  the  company,  of  whicli  Shakespeare 
was  a  member,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  when 
the  first  folio  of  his  plays  was  published.     We  shall 

'  John  Webnter,  author  of  "  the  Duchess  of  &Ialfi,"  oflcii  mentioned 
in  the  ciuuing  pages,  and  of  various  other  plays,  resided  in  IloljweU 
Street,  among  the  actors,  although  it  maj  be  doubted  whether  he  ever 
trod  the  stage  himxelf.  Alice  Webster,  his  daughter,  whs  baptized  at 
St.  Leonard's  on  the  9th  May,  1606.  If  the  foUowitig,  fVom  the  sune 
registers,  relate  to  his  marriBge,  it  must  have  occurred  when  he  waa 
very  young : — 

"  Married.     John  If'ebsler  and  Jsabell  Sullon,  25  July,  1 690." 
Our  principal  reason  for  thinking  that  it  may  refer  to  hini  is,  that  else- 
where in  the  register  he  is  sometimes  called  mere lisnt- tailor,  n  designa- 
tion himself  ansuDied  in  bi>i  City  Pageant  of  1 1>24. 

'  Sl-c  tiic  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint,  p.  II. 
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be  sorry  if  it  is  thought  that  in  any  instance  we  have 
been  tedious  in  our  details ;  but  the  reader  must  bear 
in  mind,  in  reference  to  certain  unavoidable  repetitions, 
that  many  of  our  early  actors  were  performers  in  the 
same  plays,  and  were  concerned  in  the  same  theatrical 
events.  It  will,  we  think,  be  found  that,  wherever  it 
has  been  necessary  to  recur  to  a  point,  adverted  to  in 
some  preceding  memoir,  it  has  been  done  with  as  much 
brevity  as  was  consistent  with  intelligibility.  If  one 
name,  in  particular,  appear  to  occur  too  often  in  the 
foot-notes,  the  author  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  necessarily  better  acquainted 
with  that  edition  of  Shakespeare,  than  with  any  other. 

We  have  now  only  to  express  our  very  sincere  thanks 
to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  the  registers  of  which  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  examine :  in  every  instance  they  have  evinced 
the  utmost  liberality,  and  have  readily  assisted  length- 
ened searches,  attended,  as  they  were  aveare,  with  ne 
pecuniary  advantage  to  the  investigators.  Had  only  the 
customary  fees  been  demanded,  so  great  a  dram  upon 
the  funds  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  would,  perhaps, 
hardly  have  been  justified ;  but  the  reader,  who  pro- 
ceeds no  farther  than  the  page  to  which  his  eye  is  now 
directed,  cannot  fail  to  be  sensible  of  the  authenticity, 
if  he  do  not  in  all  cases  admit  the  value,  of  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained.  Our  excuse  (if  any  be  wanted) 
is,  that  our  volume  relates  to  those  who  were,  more  or 
less  prominently,  engaged  in  the  representation  of  the 
dramatic  works  of  the  GREATEST  NAME  IN  THE 
LITERATURE  OF  MANKIND. 

C 


IXxiv  INTRODUCTION. 

Mr.  Monro,  one  of  the  registrars  of  the  Court  of 
Cliancery,  communicated  some  important  particulars 
connected  with  the  Burbadge '  family  with  the  kindest 
alacrity,  at  tbe  instance  of  the  author's  zealous  and 
intelligent  friend,  Mr.  F.  Ouvry.  No  such  inducement 
would  have  been  necessary,  had  the  author  been  per- 
sonally known  to  Mr.  Monro,  who  has  since  furnished 
him  with  some  interesting  information  regarding  Shake- 
speare, accompanied  by  remarks,  evincing  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  most  obscure  points  of  the  bio- 
graphy of  our  great  dramatist. 

For  all  the  cheering  aid  received  from  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham,  whose  information  is  so  extensive  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  literary  archaeology,  and  whose 
liberality  is  as  enlarged  as  his  knowledge,  the  only 
return  the  author  can  make  is  a  heartily  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment. He  regrets  that  he  has  no  other  names 
to  record,  for  to  him  it  is  as  great  a  pleasure  to  admit 
an  obligation  ae  to  receive  one. 

J.  P.  C. 

Kennagton, 
Jul]/ 20th,  1S4C. 


'  Sorae  apology  may  be  necessaty,  and  may  here  be  inserted,  for  the 
non-observance  in  every  inRanee  of  uniformity  in  the  xpelling  of  old 
names.  In  iUelf  it  is,  as  we  have  said  already,  a  matter  of  small  mo- 
ment ;  and  the  appellations  of  our  old  authors  and  actors  are  so  variously 
written  and  printed  in  the  papers  of  the  time,  ibat  some  slight  discord- 
ance has  here  and  there  crept  in.  Of  course,  wlicrc  a  document  hae 
been  quoted  literally,  the  orthography,  whether  of  names  or  words,  is  ii 
every  case  that  of  the  ori^nal. 
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Page  7,  line  9.  James  Burbadge,  &ther  of  Richard,  had  a  daughter 
named  Helen  (after  her  mother)  buried  at  St.  Anne*f,  BlackfHars,  as  we 
find  by  the  register:^ 

<'  Heien,  daughter  to  James  Burhiget  buried  December  13,  1595." 
Where  and  when  she  was  bom  does  not  appear,  nor  why  she  was  not 
buried  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  where  her  father  lived  at  the  time. 

Page  13,  line  6.  It  seems  by  the  will  of  Nicholas  Tooley,  in  1623, 
that  Alice  Burbadge  had  married  a  person  of  the  name  of  Walker :  he 
calls  her  «' Alice  Walker,  the  sister  of  my  late  M'.  Burbadge." 

Page  30,  line  9.  We  mean,  of  coarse,  **in  a  new  light**  on  this 
snthority* 

Page  30,  line  21.  Those  who  are  adyocates  for  the  authenticity  oC 
the  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  as  a  painting  by  Burbadge,  exhibited  this 
year  at  the  British  Institution,  and  anthoritatiyely  imputed  in  the  cata- 
logue to  the  actor,  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  had  made  fiurther  advaneei 
in  the  art  than  we  are  at  present  disposed  to  beliere. 

Page  30,  line  32.  It  ought  to  have  been  added  here,  that  there  was 
formerly  at  Dulwich  College  the  head  of  a  female  painted  by  Burbadge, 
and  thus  described  by  William  Cartwright,  the  actor,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  pictures  he  bequeathed  to  that  institution  in  1687  :— 

^  A  woman's  head  on  a  board,  done  by  Mr.  Burbage  the  actor — in  aa 
old  gilt  frame.** 

It  is  doubtfiil  whether  it  is  still  in  the  custody  of  the  authorities  of  the 
College,  as  some  of  Cartwright's  pictures  have  been  lost.  There,  how- 
ever, still  exists  the  portrait  of  Burbadge  himself,  which  is  described  by 
Cartwright  in  these  words  :-— 

**  Mr.  Burbage*s  head  in  a  gilt  frame,  a  small  closet-piece.** 

Had  this  likeness  of  himself  been  painted  by  Burbadge,  no  doubt  Cart- 


wnght  tncmld  h«vc  recorded  ihc  <^  w  M\  «m««  oiHmm  diiii  llie  ttt* 
formatioii  thut  the  vomiu\^«  h<«d  ww  f««iiticd  by  R»fl>d(gu 

PiAge  H^  line  U.  IVrlui|w,  in«lt»Kl  <^f  M^in^g  Iwire  ^'il  wmvmm))^  «« 
<Nigbt  to  have  qualiikd  the  exprc«Non  bv  nt^kting  ^t  it  vw  iMf  mm$md% 
It  w«9  more  common  in  the  rcgt«tent  of  St«  l«ik«k  Cripid<^^:«liev 

IVge  U^  line  19.  We  Wm  thwi  the  rt^rvrteni  of  Su  BMnhokMinr 
the  Le»  th«t^  on  the  lOth  fVbniurT^  It^S  William  Kemp  irim  mMnrkd 
to  Anni9  lley ward.  Thi«  could  hanllv  havt^  been  our  actor.  If  married 
at  all^  he  was  pml^abl y  married  many  yvant  earlier ;  and  the  followinf « 
exactly  copied  (Vom  the  remoter  of  8t.  Anne^  UlaekfHars  neads  muoh 
more  as  if  it  applieil  to  him:— 

•*Lif«y,  dfmgkter  to  -Vr.  Kfmpr'  y/o — hirtfitf  35  Afay^  !5M»** 
The  Ictten  ^4i  may  refer  to  the  |\ro(VMii^m  of  Kempe^  as  ph^n^  but  mort 
probably  to  the  pUifr^r^  which  carried  olf  many  penKms  in  the  parish  in 
U'SdS.  The  cause  of  death  in  such  canca  is  usually  designated  in  the  re* 
gislers  by  the  letters  pi  only,  or  |>/<ftfy.  A  *'  ^\^n  Kemp»  daughter  t>f 
William  Kemp/*  was  Iwptiied  at  St.  AmlrcwX  in  the  Wardrtdxs  on  Mth 
March,  1619.    In  (kct,  the  name  then,  as  now,  was  extremely  common. 

Page  120,  line  a.    For  *' SnutterdeUr*  read  Smtt^rJIM. 

Page  120,  line  13.  The  following,  (Viun  the  register  of  St  Botolphi 
Biahopgatc,  may  refer  to  PopeV  marrisge  r— 

'« Tkomtm  Pope  tmd  Kfijmbetk  i?<i/y,  mnrrird  20  />ff .,  I A84.** 

Page  ISO,  line  27.  Philip  Heme,  the  actor,  mentioned  in  Uenslowe^a 
•*  Diary,"  married  Avis  Dryan  on  21st  Novemlwr,  1607,  at  St,  l*eo- 
nard*8,  Shoreditch.     She  was  perhafis  daughter  to  Oeorge  Rryan. 

Page  lAA,  line  28.  There  is  a  wotnlcut  of  Thomss  Sly  and  Kemp^ 
the  first  playing,  the  other  dancing,  on  the  tit)e-|Hige  of  the  **  Nine 
Days*  Wonder,**  1600.  Of  William  Sly  a  |M)rtrait  wss  liequcathod  to 
Dulwich  College  hy  William  Cnrtwright :  it  is  unfortunstcly  now  missing, 
but  Cartwright*8  description  of  it,  in  his  C -stslogtic,  is  in  these  words : 
**  Mr.  Sly*8  picture,  the  actor,  in  a  gilt  (Vame/*  The  loss  is  deeply  to 
be  deplored,  and  it  is  ho|HHl  that  the  picture  mny  yet  lie  recoveriHl. 
Lysons  appears  to  have  seen  it  in  1792,  when  he  puhlishml  vol.  i.  of  his 
" Environs.**— (See  " Knviron<*  i.,  111.) 

Page  179,  line  27.  We  arc  strongly  incline<l  to  lielieve,  that  the 
**  Mr.  John  Lowen,**  who  died  on  1 6th  March,  1668*9,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Paul**,  Covent  Garden,  was  our  actor,  and  that  tho  **  Mr.  John 


Alt1lth(INAI<  NIlTtW.  ««*Vll 

LtittfH"  hC  Itif  H«l«tft'  til'  Ht,  MhiIIh'i  Ih  MiK  (■'loliU.  itimM  l<,t  MHttmft 

tttt*  H  ItlMtllwl    Itl'  ttltllV   Itthvl-   Ihllltly        lly    lllf  tHtf  tHIIlk*  lit   Nt.  1*Hltl| 

l^iiHit  UmiiIkii,  n  itt>|<MiM  Umt  III  Iniiii  ilitliii  l,imt<H  mh«  IIiIiih  In 
MiHiiiliM  H(M'i>(  ■  III  MIfll  "HiiHn"  ti  HiKtHi  H||Hlii«t  )ih  littmi>     hi  ItlllU 

wf  iihit  tiiiii  III  llfilniiil  MtifH,  HHil  III*  wMciiiilt  itii>iK  iH  itinr,  itiK  wiihI 

"  •hii|i"  MiiH  |iii»  MiitiiwllM  (It  lili  iiniiif,  ht  IiiiIIhnIh  OinI  lit>  ttm  <t  uliiiji 
bw<|IHl^.  'I'llkKM  llll|ll<lll«*  tlll>  "Ml.  illlllH  lilWHl"  Hint  ttM  lniiM 
Hi  Mt.  I'HIlt'*  III  lIlK  l|ltlllH  llf  ItllUI,  lllll  tfl<  lll><  tlimlllK  lit  |lllltt<  itlHl  \i# 
t*M  ItlhllllKHJ  t«ltll  tllH  Itlll  tllNtft^  III  H)lNtlM|IWItK<  Ht>  1111111111  llHIltl.V 
llHtt>  IjlltHlHtmNl  II,  tint  flir  (lit)  MllHIW  H||t<  llf  Hlll*l  llNtH  (t4ll>lllill,  If 
II  KKIH  llH 

ISiHH  UiHt,  tint.  Hit,    Wf  iiwy  Ntlit  (llf  ntlttmliiH  In  MlU  IHilf  II  li  ItitiH 
"'riif  Nft*  ruiiiliilitiitxlMltiiV'  |iilii(Mt  III  llllITt  Imill  iitHt  titi  iltnililMl 

HllHllfl  II  flUl  H|I)II<HIhI  (llMH- 

"  Nlllll>llltl>l    ■■'Iflll,  lln>  |ltll»H|  Ill-ltlH  III  HimtWHV  Itlltl  tUfllNllI  lltllllh- 
HINM   Htnt  *M  itUlHIltll'  IhlHlHl  III  llttlli  Itlf   Ullfl   H»llt<ll  lllt>   IMKItll  ttllV 

(hft  ■iH'll  llif li  liHlin^  illlll'iHillv,  DiH  nntilKiiinn'*  flunllr  iiwIIIiih  II  (■'f lit), 
Mill  IttP  iiIn^h  <i|iHlllnH  II  klflil  f  ■  1  Miiiniil  Ifll,'  Hinttfitil  llit>  ttlii^^H^t 
'otHflil  II  llf  lliHl  my  liMiHfli  llf  llif  ntmlly  WMf  llif  nirt  (hitl  biititt  In 

Kllflf" 

'Hill  HHfMlnlf  Ml  tfN  In  itinw  tin»  ItniH  llw  lilfHlitiy  ill'  hflil  tilt tUwl  i 
Inil  lln>  iHiiif  Kinty  \\w  Mmi*  liHf h  Inlil  itl'  iillifM. 

INi||fU||,  lliif  I     'Hit*  tiiiiliMllttM  liNiiiHHltiMlIn  hiil»li<lil'itllfHf  liy 

WllllHlnl'HIIttllHtll,      llf  tl-n  llflltltll  ltlin,Miltf  llMtHallllHl,lll<HlHlH||ltll 

llf  III*  iilrltiif*,  mIiMi  NitilNlii*  llif  ntllMtfliin  (lf<i-il|illim  i\t  Itif  |iiilliiill 
III'  Klflil  - 

"  MHilfi  l>'li>lil'*  |ilKlniH  In  III*  iilild,  itH  H  tinNiili  III  H  liUfk  Ohhih 
nili-lHl  ttllti  Hiilil,     All  MHliini" 

'I'llK  ■lllll  I*  ttlllld.  Hint  II  I*  Mlltllnllll'lwl  Willi  IllMfti  IhHH. 

I'HHf  uitf,  tiiif  uit.    (cia  "  itifff  Kt  hint  yfNiii"  tfHit  ficM  HI  ikm 

Jflll»r 

V»vt\»,  ItiiH  ni,    In  llif  NiHif  l*H|ifi  iifllKf  (linHifiilf  IV»<  I'tl'i. 

Nh.  unit  ll  Ihf  fHfl^  lir  HH  fjlMlf  llfNitfit  "  h>llit  llif  (ilHtfii  IkIIm  In 

Ml-.  NnlliiH,  iitfwttff,  nil  Nl.  Mnty  ll»fM-  liHn,"  Hlilfli  ht  (hH  t*  m 
liilf r  itffliiiff  iiC  llif  riNHf  HUNllid  Mk  Niillnli,  wlin  In  Ilia  if iitniH*  liml 
IntflntiMl  N|Hilli*l  lliHH,    Attft  H  jiliiiii  nihI  NHliilnml  tiiluiilHHImii 
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testation  BO  zelous  and  sacred,  or  whj  1  galate  jou  in  a  phrato  soeim-> 
fugc<l  and  wrapped,  I  bcneech  you  to  undi:ntaDil  that  you  have  bene  of 
late  pleased  (and  tbat  mnny  tymes)  from  the  holy  hill  of  Sion,  the 
pulpitt,  a  place  sanctified  and  dedicated  for  the  Minniug,  not  discouraging 
of  soules,  to  tend  forth  many  those  bitter  brestbiagB,  those  uncbaritabl« 
and  unlimited  curses  of  condemaationt  against  that  poore  calling  it  hath 
pleased  the  Lord  to  place  me  in :"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  complain,  that 
Mr.  Sutton  hod  not  hesitated  "particularly  to  point  att  tuc  and  some 
other  ormyquaIlity,ajad  directly  in  onr  faces,  in  the  pubUque  aesemblie, 
to  pronounce  us  dampned."  Field  alterwards  B£8erta  tbat  the  preacher 
had  endeavoured  "to  hinder  the  Sacrament,  and  banish  mc  from  mine 
own  poriiihe  church;"  and  goes  on  to  maintain  that  "in  God's  whole 
volume  (which  I  have  studied  as  my  best  parte)  1  find  not  any  trade  of 
lief,  except  conjurers,  sorcerers,  and  witches  (ipso  facto)  dampned,"  I 
refers  to  the  example  of  James  L,  whom  he  calls  "  onr  Joshua,"  as  proof 
that  players  are  to  be  tolerated;  but  he  enters  into  no  particulaiB,  and 
deals  only  in  general  ai^uments  in  defence  of  plays  and  players.  Tha 
paper  has  no  signatore. 

Page  '247,  line  13.  We  may  doubt  whether  "  The  Honest  Man'a 
Fortune"  were  originally  acted  by  tbe  King's  players,  as  here,  and  else' 
where,  nippoeed.  Tbe  names  at  the  foot  of  the  dramatit  personm,  in 
tbe  folio  of  1647,  do  not  seem  to  be  those  of  the  association  to  which 
Shakespeare  had  belonged.  If  so,  it  would  make  a  difference  in  the 
time  when  Field,  Taylor,  and  Ecclestone,  joined  or  rejoined  the  com- 
pany of  his  Majesty's  aerronta.  We  have  written  tbrougbont  upon  tbft 
foundation  that  "  The  Honest  Alan's  Fortune"  was  first  produced  by 
tbe  King's  players,  and  that  the  actors,  named  in  tbe  folio  of  1647,  were 
members  of  tbat  associatiou  in  IfilS;  but  it  may  be  an  error.  If  it  b* 
an  error.  Field  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  company  called  the 
King's  players  until  about  three  years  before  the  death  of  Ourbndgc;  nor 
Taylor,  fur  the  second  time,  until  just  after  that  event. 
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RICHARD  BURBADGE. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  carelessness  with  which 
matters  relating  to  the  personal  history  of  the  principal  actors 
in  Shakespeare's  Plays  have  been  collected  by  their  only  biogra- 
phers, M alone  and  Chalmers,  than  by  referring  to  the  fact  that 
they  both  repeatedly  consulted  the  registers  of  St.  Leonardo's, 
Shoreditch,  and  yet  failed  to  note  the  baptism  of  one  of  the 
children  of  Richard  Burbadge,  and  the  burial  of  another.  This 
omission  is  the  more  extraordinary  on  the  part  of  Chalmers, 
because  he  plumes  himself  highly  on  correcting  errors  com- 
mitted by  Malone.* 

The  child,  whose  birth  is  unrecorded  by  either,  is  William 
Burbadge,  bom  on  the  6th  November,  1616,  about  six  months 
after  the  death  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  it  is  extremely  interesting, 
since  we  need  entertain  little  doubt  that  the  boy  was  named 
William  in  memory  of  our  great  dramatist,  by  acting  in  whose 
productions  Richard  Burbadge  had  attained  so  lofty  a  profes- 
sional reputation,  and  with  whom,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  kept 
up  his  intimacy  to  the  last.  The  child  whose  death  escaped 
the  observation  of  Malone  and  Chalmers  was  Sarah,  the  pos- 
^  Apology  for  the  Believers,  p.  428,  note  d. 


2  ACTORS  IN  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLATS. 

thumous  daughter  of  Richard  Burbadge,  who,  having  been 
baptized  on  the  6th  August,  1619,  (a  feet  noticed  by  previous 
historians)  was  buried  on  the  29th  of  April,  1625.  We  have 
no  account  of  the  death  or  burial  of  William  Burbadge,  but  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  him  again  in  the  course  of  the 
following  memoir. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Burbadges,  who 
were  so  importantly  connected  with  our  early  stage,  originally 
came  from  Warwickshire.  A  femily  of  the  name  was  settled 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  must  have  been  of  some  consideration  and  respectability, 
because  John  Burbadge  was  bailiff  of  the  borough  in  June,  1555, 
at  which  date  we  meet  with  the  earliest  trace  of  the  Shake- 
speares  there.'  It  also  appears  by  various  documents  that 
Burbadges,  like  Shakespeares,  were  resident  at  a  remote  period 
in  different  parts  of  Warwickshire  and  the  bordering  counties. 
There  was  however  a  numerous  family  of  the  same  name  in 
Hertfordshire ;  and  when  arms  were  granted  to  Guthbert  Bur* 
badge  (the  brother  of  Richard)  in  1634,  they  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Burbadges  of  Hertfordshire,  whence  an  inference 
may  possibly  be  drawn  that  the  families  of  Burbadge  of  War- 
wickshire and  of  Hertfordshire  were  in  some  way  related. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  family  connected  with  our  early 
stage,  as  far  as  we  have  any  information,  was  James  Burbadge, 
the  father  of  Cuthbert,  Richard,  and  other  children,  whose 

'  Malone*s  Shakspeare  by  Boswell,  ii.,  78;  and  Ck)llier*s  Shake- 
speare, i.,  61. 

^  Chalmers*  Suppl.  Apol.,  154,  note  k.  Malone  and  Chalmers  dif- 
fered irreconcilably  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  Burbadge :  the 
first  would  have  it  a  corruption  of  Boroughbridge,  and  the  last,  with 
more  plausibility,  would  derive  it  from  Boar-badge.  We  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  point  of  the  slightest  consequence,  because  to  settle  it  either 
way  explains  no  part  of  their  history :  we  may  mention  that  in  different 
documents  of  the  time  we  find  the  name  spelt  Burbage,  Burb^ge,  Bur- 
badge, Burbidge,  Burbedge,  and  Burbadg. 
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names  will  occur  hereafter ;  but  we  are  without  the  slightest 
clue  to  his  reason  for  becoming  an  actor.  It  was  a  profession 
in  bad  repute  before  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  and  long 
afterwards ;  and  poverty,  peculiar  circumstances  of  position, 
or  a  strong  passion  for  theatrical  performances,  could  alone 
have  induced  an  individual  to  attach  himself  to  it.  We  first 
hear  of  him  as  one  of  the  players  of  the  flarl  of  Leicester, 
when,  in  May,  1574,  that  nobleman  obtained  a  patent  for 
James  Burbadge,  (we  give  the  names  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  instrument,)  John  Perkyn,  John  Lanham, 
William  Johnson,  and  Robert  Wilson,  authorizing  them  to 
act  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  including,  in  express  terms, 
the  city  of  London  —  "as  well  within  our  city  of  London, 
and  liberties  of  the  same,  as  also  within  the  liberties  and 
freedoms  of  any  our  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  &c.,  whatsoever, 
as  without  the  same,  throughout  our  realm  of  England.'*'*^ 

We  may  presume,  from  the  place  his  name  occupies,  that 
James  Burbadge  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  company  ;  but  we 
cannot  tell  how  long  he  had  been  so,  nor,  indeed,  how  long  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  association.  We  know  that  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  had  a  body  of  theatrical 
servants,  travelling  about  the  country  under  the  sanction  and 
shelter  of  his  patronage,  as  early  as  1559  ;  for  in  June  of  that 
year  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  request- 
ing that  they  might  receive  from  him  the  same  license  for 
acting  in  Yorkshire  that  they  had  obtained  from  several  other 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties.'  The  individual  players  are 
not  there  enumerated ;  but,  as  James  Burbadge  had  advanced 
to  the  first  place  in  the  company  in  1574,  it  may  not  be  too 

^  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  i.,  211,  where 
the  instrument,  dated  7th  May,  1574,  is  set  out  at  large  from  the  origi<- 
nal  Priyy  Seal  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster. 

'  Lodge's  "Illustrations  of  British  History,"  i.,  807.  The  letter  of 
Sir  Robert  Dudley  is,  however,  printed  more  accurately  from  the  origi- 
nal, now  in  the  library  of  the  Heralds'  College,  in  the  "  Introduction  *' 
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much  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  it  for  soma'  I 
years,  if  lie  were  not  so  in  1559.     That  he  was  an  actor,  and  ( 
not  merely  a  manager,  we  may  be  quite  certain,  because  at  that  I 
date  actors  only  were  members  of  theatrical  associations  ;  bat  j 
no  existing  evidence  shows  tho  nature  of  tlie  parts  he  repre- 
sented.    Ho  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  a  good  performer; 
and  ttie  mere  fact  that  his  son  obtained  tho  highest  eminence  i 
in  the  profession  can  prove  little  or  nothing,  since  we  are  aware 
of  many  instances  in  wliieli  tho  sons  of  actors  of  a  very  inferior   , 
grade  have  been  extiaordinarily  and  deservedly  Buccessful ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  first-rate  tragedians  and  | 
comedians  have  turned  out  only  qualified  to  sustain  the  most 
subordinate  charaeters.     Something  may  no  doubt  be  inferred  ' 
from  the  place  the  name  of  James  Burbadge  occupies  with  bis  I 
four  foilows,  two  of  whom  arrived  at  great  distinction  ;  but,  at  I 
all  events,  early  in  his  career,  as  far  as  a  judgment  con  ba  j 
formed  from  the  pieces  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the  drama  I 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  afford  nmch  scope  for  the  display-  of  j 
ability,  whether  serious  or  comic. 

The  pUyera  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  fortified  by  the  patent  | 
their  patron  had  procured  for  them  in  IS?*,  seem  very  soon 
to  have  taken  measures  to  establish  themselves  permanenUy  1 
in  London.     They  had   performed  a  piece   at   court,   called   ' 
"  Mamiliia,''  on  28th  Decomber,  1573,'  and  "Philemon  and 
Philecia"  on  Shrove  Monday,  1574;*  and  wecau  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciding,  that  they  must  have  been  called  upon  to  lend 
their  aid  for  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  j 
visited  Lord  Leicester  at  Kenilworth  in  tho  summer  of  1575.   , 

to  the  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint  of  John  Northbrooke'a  "Treatue  I 
■gainst  Dicing,  Flays,"  &c.,  p.  vii.  In  January,  1560-fil,  "  the  L.  Bobert  1 
Dudley'!  Players"  performed  before  the  Queen,  Bee  Mr.  P.  Cunning.  I 
haui'a  "li^vels"  Accounts,"  printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

'  "  Exlracls  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revela  at  Courl,"  edited  by- 
Mr.  P.  Cunninghara,  p.  51, 

"  Ibid.,  p,  68. 
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One  of  the  persons  who  has  left  behind  him  an  account  of  the 
preparations  and  festivities  on  that  occasion  was  named  Lan- 
ham,  or  Langham,  and  may  have  been,  if  indeed  we  cannot 
say  he  probably  was,  nearly  related  to  the  John  Lanham, 
who  stands  third  in  the  players'*  patent  of  1574.'  After  the 
company  had  concluded  at  Kenilworth,  they  seem  to  have 
entered  upon  the  project  of  preparing  a  building,  to  be  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  representation  of  plays,  in  the  precinct 
and  liberty  of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  the  Elackfriars, 
London.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  ever  since  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  religious  house  it  had  been  used  as  the  depository 
of  the  machinery,  dresses,  &c.,  for  court  disguisings,  masques, 
and  entertainments :  *  for  this  reason  the  attention  of  James 
Burbadge  and  his  associates  may  have  been  especially  directed 
to  that  neighbourhood ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  would  not 
have  gone  there  at  all,  but  for  the  hostility  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  other  city  authorities ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  terms 
of  the  patent  of  1574,  and  the  support  given  to  players  by  the 

'  The  title  of  this  singular  and  interesting  tract  runs  precisely  thus  :— 
we  give  it  literally,  because  we  have  never  seen  it  so  quoted,  and  the 
author  was  conceited  in  his  orthography : — **  A  Letter :  Whearin  part  of 
the  entertainment  vntoo  the  Queenz  Maiesty  at  Killingworth  Castl,  in 
Warwik  Sheer,  in  this  Soomerz  Progress,  1575,  iz  signified  :  from  a 
freend,  officer  attendant  in  the  Coourt,  vnto  hiz  freend  a  Citizen,  and 
Merchaunt  of  London.**  It  is  without  the  name  of  either  printer  or 
publisher,  but  the  author  at  the  end  calls  himself  **  Mercer,  Merchant- 
aventorer,  and  Clark  of  the  Council  chamber  door,  and  also  keeper  of 
the  same.**  His  **  Letter**  is  addressed  **  vntoo  my  good  fteend  Master 
Humfrey  Martin,  Mercer.'* 

'  In  the  earlier  Revels*  Accounts,  those,  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  Yin.,  charges  are  sometimes  made  for  conveying  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  from  the  Blackfriars  (where  the  royal  wardrobe  was  also 
situated)  to  Greenwich,  Richmond,  &c.  The  apparel,  &c.,  for  court 
masques,  was  afterwards  kept  at  St.  John's  Gate,  near  Smithficld,  part 
of  another  dissolved  monastery. 
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court  and  nobility,  succeeded  in  excluding  the  actore  of  Uie 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  several  companies,  from  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  corporation.  The  precinct  and  liberty  of 
the  Blackfriars  was  out  of  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction,  but 
still  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis. 

The  theatre  there  opened  was  rather  the  conversion  to  dra- 
matic purposes  of  a  previously  existing  edifice,  than  an  entirely 
new  structure.  In  a  remonstrance  by  certain  inhabitants, 
presented  against  the  undertaking,  it  is  alleged  that  "  one 
Burbadge  (meaning,  of  course,  the  father  of  Richard)  hath 
lately  bought  certain  rooms  in  tlie  same  precinct,  near  adjoin- 
ing unto  tho  dwelling-Iiouaes  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the 
Lord  Hunsdon  ;  which  rooms  the  said  Burbadge  is  now  altering, 
aud  meaneth  very  shortly  to  convert  aud  turn  the  same  into 
a  common  playhouse,'" '  The  subscribers  to  this  remonstrance 
objected  to  tho  scheme,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  create  a 
nuisance  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
their  representation  was  unavailing,  because  tho  theatre  waa 
completed,  and  ere  long  opened — not  indeed  as  "  a  common 
playhouse,"  which  the  inhabitants  apprehended,  hut  as  "  a 
private  theatre."  '  It  was,  however,  so  far  "  a  common  play- 
lioase,"  that  all  persona  were  admitted  on  the  payment  of 
money  at  the  doors :  it  was  called  "  a  private  theatre,"  mainly 
by  reason  of  its  smaller  dimensions,  and  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  covered  in  from  the  weather.  What  were  termed 
public  theatres  were  only  partially  roofed,  over  the  stage  and 
rooms,  or  boxes ;  and  their  form,  and  the  nature  of  the  accom- 
modation in  them  for  spectators,  were  adopted  from  inn-yarda 
with  surrounding  galleries,  which,  after  churches  ceased  to  be 
used,  were  among  the  eartieat  places  employed  for  dramatic 
representations. 

*  Hietory  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  aad  the  Stage,  i.,  227. 

*  The  known  diatinctions  between  a  common,  or  public,  and  a  private 
theatre  mny  be  ftecn  detailed  in  the  "  History  of  Eogtish  Dramntie 
Poetry  HUti  t)ie  Stage,"  iii.,  3i3. 
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At  the  period  of  the  building  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  we 
may  be  certain  that  James  Burbadge  had  been  some  time  mar- 
ried, and  that  he  had  then  two  sons  living,  Bichard  and 
Cuthbert,  and  perhaps  a  daughter,  of  whom  we  shall  say  more 
presently.  Chalmers  gave  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of 
Bichard  Burbadge  as  '*  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Brayne,  of 
London,^^  but  it  is  certain  that  she  was  buried  by  the  name  of 
Hellen ;  ^  which  may  raise  a  doubt,  whether  her  name  were 
really  Helen  or  Ellen.  Chalmers  appears  to  have  derived  his 
knowledge  of  the  mother  from  the  heraldic  visitation  of  London 
in  1634,  when  Cuthbert  Burbadge,  the  brother  of  Richard,  was 
still  living,  and  gave  the  information.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  James  Burbadge 
was  Ellen  Brayne;  and  when  Chalmers  adds  that  Cuthbert 
Burbadge  did  not,  in  1 634,  know  who  was  his  grandfather,*  he 
must  have  meant  his  patemcU  grand&ther,  because  he  was 
well  aware  that  his  maternal  grand&ther  was  '*  Mr.  Brayne, 
of  London :''  his  paternal  grandfather  was,  of  course,  a  Bur- 
badge, and  probably  of  Warwickshire ;  but  what  was  his  Chris- 
tian name,  or  his  occupation,  Cuthbert  Burbadge  could  not  tell. 

Much  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  early  history  of  the 
Burbadges,  and  upon  the  construction  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre, 
by  several  documents  recently  discovered  in  the  records  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  unknown,  of  course,  to  Malone  and  Chal- 
mers.*    We  shall  insert  accurate  copies  of  these  papers  pre- 

^  She  outlived  her  husband  many  years,  and  was  interred  at  St. 
Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  where  the  entry  in  the  register  runs  precisely  as 
follows: — "1613.  Hellen  Burbadge,  widow,  was  buryed  the  xv.  of  March." 
Tliis,  in  fact,  was  15th  March,  1614 ;  but Chabners  ("Apology,"  p.  386) 
who  must  have  examined  the  roister  very  inattentively,  gives  the  date 
8tb  May,  1613. 

'  Suppl.  Apol.,  p.  153. 

'  No  suspicion  of  their  existence  was  entertained  when  the  author 
of  the  present  volume  printed  his  "  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the 
Stage."     We  are  indebted  for  tbem  to  Mr.  Monro,  one  of  the  registrars. 
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Bentljr ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  first  to  state  distinctly  and  ano- 
cinclly  the  pobts  they  eatablUh.  By  a  bill  filed  in  Chancery- 
anterior  to  tbe  4tli  November,  1590,  it  appears  that  the  gronud 
on  which  the  playhouse  stood  was  let  to  James  Barbadge,  od 
lease,  by  Giles  AUyn ;  but,  probably,  not  having  funds  for 
its  construction,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Brayne,  his  wife's  father, 
who  advanced  to  hini  £6{)0,  on  condition  that  James  Burbadge 
should  asBijjn  to  him  a  moiety  of  the  theatre  and  its  profits. 
That  aBsignmont  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  executed  in  the 
lifetime  of  Mr,  Brayne ;  and  after  his  death,  his  widow,  Mar- 
garet Brayne  (or  Braynes,  as  slio  is  once  called  in  the  title  of  the 
cause)  was  obliged  to  commence  proceedings  in  equity,  to 
compel  a  fulfilment  of  the  contract.  The  earliest  record  of 
these  proceedings  is  the  following : — 

4th  November,  1390. 
Between  Margaret  Braynca,  cxccutris  of  John  Brayoee, 

deceased — plaiutifT;  James  Burbage,  aud  Ricbud  and 

Cuthbert  Burbage — defendantH. 
Forasmuch  as  this  court  was  tbb  present  day  informed  by  Mr.  Scott, 
being  of  the  pliuntifTs  counsel,  that  she  liaving  exhibited  a  bill  into  this 
court  against  the  defendant,  for  and  concerning  the  moiety  of  the  theatre 
and  other  tenements  which  the  said  Jamea  Burbage  was,  by  the  agreement 
had  between  him  and  the  plaintiff's  late  husband,  to  assigQ  to  the  execu- 
tors, admin iatralurs,  or  assigns,  of  her  said  husband,  and  to  suffer  hint  and 
Ilicm  to  enjoy  it  for  and  during  the  ivhole  term  to  come  in  a  lease  made 
of  the  Haid  theatre,  or  of  the  ground  whereupon  it  stands,  and  of  other 
the  premises,  to  the  said  James  Burbage  by  one  Gyles  Allyn,  he  the 
said  Jamea  halb  not  only  put  in  an  ill  demurrer  to  that  bill,  which  hath 
been  overruled  by  order  of  this  court ;  but  also  doth,  by  himself  and  the 
other  defendants,  take  away  the  whole  gains  and  benefit  of  the  said 
theatre,  and  other  the  premises,  from  the  plaintiff,  albeit  »hc  and  her 
husband  have  been  at  very  great  charges  in  building  thereof,  to  the  sum 
of  I'GOO,  and  did  for  a  time  enjoy  tbe  moiety  of  the  premises,  according 
to  the  true  mcanuig  of  the  said  agreement.  It  is  therefore  ordered,  that 
if  ibe  dcfendAiit  shull  not  by  this  day  sevenight  show  unto  this  court 
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good  cause  to  the  contrary,  then  a  sequestration  shall  he  granted  of  the 
moiety  of  all  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  premises,  until  the  matter  shall 
he  here  heard  or  determined,  or  otherwise  ordered  hy  this  court. 

To  her  bill  James  Burbadge  and  his  two  sons  Richard  and 
Cuthbert  (who  were  joined  with  him)  put  in  a  demurrer,  which 
was  alleged  to  be  insufficient ;  and  on  the  23d  March,  1590-1, 
the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Julius) 
Caesar :  the  name  of  Richard  Burbadge  is  omitted  in  the  title. 

2drd  March,  1590. 
Between  Margaret  Brajrne,  widow — ^plaintiff;    Cutbeard 
Burhage  and  James  Burhage— defendants. 

Whereas  the  defendants  have  been  examined  upon  interrogatories  at 
the  plaintiff's  suit,  touching  the  breach  of  an  order  made  in  this  court 
between  the  said  parties,  it  is  ordered  by  the  Right  Worshipful  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  the  consideration  of  their  examinations  be 
referred  to  Mr.  Doctor  Csesar,  one  of  the  masters  of  this  court,  to  the 
end  he  may  consider  and  report  to  this  court,  whether  the  said  defend* 
ants,  or  either  of  them,  have  committed  any  contempt  or  not,  that  fur- 
ther order  may  be  taken  thereupon  accordingly ;  and  the  said  defend- 
ants, or  their  attomies,  are  to  be  warned  when  the  premises  shall  be  so 
considered  of.  Powle. 

On  24th  April  following,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  Dr. 
Carew  (another  Master  in  Chancery),  was  required  to  report 
upon  the  demurrer  of  the  widow  Brayne. 

24th  April,  1591. 

Between  James  Burhage — ^plaintiff;  Margaret  Bra3me  and 

Robert  Myles — defendants. 

Forasmuch  as  this  court  was  this  present  day  informed  on  the  plain- 
tiff's behalf,  that  the  said  defendants  have  put  in  a  very  frivolous  and 
insufficient  demurrer  to  the  plaintiff's  bill,  without  showing  any  good 
causes  thereof:  therefore,  the  consideration  of  the  said  bill  and  demurrer 
is  referred  to  Mr.  Doctor  Carew,  one  of  the  masters  of  this  court,  to  the 
end  he  may  consider  and  report  to  this  court  whether  the  said  demurrer 
be  sufficient  or  not :  if  not,  then  a  subpoena  is  awarded  against  the  de- 
fendants, to  make  a  perfect  and  direct  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  bill  of 
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eomplaint,  and  to  all  the  materia)  points  thereof  j  and  the  defendanto' 
attomej  is  to  be  wanted  when  the  premisea  abaJI  be  so  conmdcrcd  of. 

Roth. 

In  July  Dr.  Hone  waa  substituted  for  Dr.  Cfesar,  witli 
directions  "  to  hear  and  eud  the  cause"  between  the  parties,  if 
possible. 

20th  July,  1591. 
Between  Margaret  Brayne,  widow — plaiDtiff;  Cutbert 
Burbage  and  James  Burbage — defendants. 

Foraamuch  as  Mr.  Doctor  CiEsar,  one  of  tbe  nioEtere  of  tliia  court,  to 
whose  (xmsideration  the  defendants'  examinations  upon  interrogatories 
toucliing  tbe  breach  of  an  order  made  in  this  court  waa  referred,  cannot 
now  attend  the  same ;  it  is  therefore  by  the  Hight  Worshipful  tbe  Master 
of  the  Rollfi  ordered,  that  Air.  Doctor  Hone,  one  other  of  tbe  masters  of 
this  court,  shall  consider  as  well  of  the  same  contempt,  as  also  hear  and 
end  the  cause  in  question  between  the  said  parties  in  this  court,  if  lie 
can :  if  not,  that  he  certify  into  this  court  as  well  what  he  shall  find 
touching  the  said  contempt,  as  also  bis  opiuion  of  the  said  cause,  and 
by  whose  default  he  cannot  end  the  same ;  whereupon  such  further  order 
shall  be  taken  therein  as  to  this  court  shall  be  thought  meet. 

We  do  not  hear  of  the  matter  again  until  28th  May,  1596, 
about  eight  months  before  the  death  of  James  Bnrbadge,  wbeii 
we  find  Robert  Miles,  whose  name  has  belbre  occurred,  Rtanding 
in  the  place  of  the  widow  Brayne,  ae  plaintiff:  his  relation  to 
the  parties  does  not  appear,  but  the  record  of  the  proceeding 
iu  Chancery  shows,  that  between  1591  and  1.596  an  "arbitra- 
ment" bad  been  agreed  upon,  and  that  Cuthbert  and  Richard 
Burbadge  bad  given  one  bond  of  ^400  for  the  performance  of 
the  assignment  of  a  "moiety  of  the  lease  of  tbe  theatre  and  of 
tlie  profits  thereof,"  and  another  bond  of  J'200  for  the  per- 
furiuauco  of  the  award. 

28  May,  1S96. 
Between  Robert  Miles  —  plaintiff;  James  Burbage  and 
Cntbert  Burbage — defendanta. 
The  matter  in  question  between  the  said  parties,  touching  the  moiety 
of  the  leMC  of  the  theatre  in  the  bill  mentioned,  and  the  proGU  thereof. 
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coming  this  present  day  to  be  heard  in  the  presence  of  the  counsel  learned 
on  both  parts,  it  was  alleged  by  the  defendant*s  counsel  that  the  said 
plaintiff  had  not  only  a  bond  of  £400  made  unto  him  by  the  defendants 
for  the  assigning  over  of  the  same  moiety,  whereupon  a  demurrer  is  now 
joined  at  the  common  law,  but  also  another  bond  of  £200  made  for  the 
performance  of  an  arbitrament  made  between  the  said  parties,  which  the 
said  plaintiff  pretendeth  to  be  also  forfeited  by  the  defendants,  and  there- 
fore, as  the  said  counsel  alleged,  the  plaintiff  hath  no  need  of  the  aid  of 
this  court  for  the  said  lease  and  profits :  it  is  thereupon  thought  fit,  and 
so  ordered  by  this  court,  that  the  said  plaintiff  shall  proceed  at  the 
common  law  against  the  said  defendants  upon  the  same  bonds,  to  the  end 
it  may  be  seen  whether  the  plaintiff  can  relieve  himself  upon  the  said 
bonds  or  not ;  but  if  it  fall  out  that  the  plaintiff  can*t  be  relieved  upon 
the  said  bonds,  then  the  matter  shall  receive  a  speedy  hearing  in  this 
court,  and  such  order  shall  be  given  thereupon  as  the  equity  of  the  case 
shall  require :  and  in  the  mean  time  the  matter  is  reynd  in  this  court 

On  this  account  the  defendants,  James  and  Guthbert  Bui*- 
badge,  contended  that  the  plaintiff  Miles  was  barred  in  equity, 
and  that  he  most  proceed  at  common  law  for  the  recovery  of 
the  money  secured  by  the  bonds.  What  became  of  the  suit 
afterwards  we  are  without  information  ;  but  these  particulars 
cannot  be  devoid  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  directly 
to  the  origin  of  one  of  the  theatres  for  which  Shakespeare  was 
a  writer  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

In  order  to  give  these  proceedings  in  equity  in  connection, 
we  have  necessarily  anticipated  various  circumstances.  We 
now  return  to  the  intelligence  respecting  the  Burbadge  family 
which  we  derive  from  other  sources. 

In  the  spring  of  1576  James  Burbadge  and  his  wife  resided 
in  Holywell  Street,  Shoreditch,  and  there  they  continued 
during  the  whole  of  their  lives  afterwards,  most  likely  in  the 
very  house  which  Richard  Burbadge  subsequently  occupied 
until  his  death.  Guthbert  Burbadge  had  also  a  house  in  the 
same  street,  as  is  distinctly  proved  by  the  registers  of  St. 
Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  for,  whenever  a  baptism  or  a  death  in 
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in  tlio  Biirbadge  family  ia  tliere  recorded,  we  find  "  Holywe!i 
Street "'  (or  Halliwell  Street,  as  it  is  usually  there  spelt)  at  the 
eud  of  the  memorandum.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  earliest 
mention  of  James  Burbadc;e,  where  the  baptism  of  a  daughter, 
uamed  Alice,  is  thus  entered  : — 

Alice  Burbagc,  d,  of  Jeames  Burbage,  bnp.  March  si"*,  1573.  Halli- 
well Street. 

Chalmers  placed  this  event  a  year  later,  viz.,  11th  March, 
1576-7,  which  is  evidently  an  error  for  1575-6.  Cuthbert  aud 
Richard  13 urbadge  must  have  been  older  than  Alice,  but  where 
either  of  them  was  bum,  or  at  what  precise  date,  we  have  no 
informatiou:'  it  was  probably  in  the  country,  and  there  id 
ground  for  believiug  that  Richard  Hnrbadgo,  if  not  his  bro- 
ther, was  bom  in  Warwickshire,  In  the  copy  of  a  letter, 
writtou  most  likely  in  1609,  it  is  stated  that  Richard  Uurbadg© 
was  "of  one  county,  and  indeed  almost  of  one  town"  with 
Shakespeare  :*  hence  wo  might  conclude  that  Richard  Burbadga 
was  bom  near  Stratford-upon-Avon,  of  which  town  we  have 
already  seen  that  a  John  Burbadge  was  bailiff  in  1555- 

At  about  the  date  when  the  Blackfriara  theatre  was  con- 
structed, there  were  two  playhouses  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Leonard,  Shoreditch,  one  distinguished  as  The  Theatre,  and 
the  other  called  the  Curtain.  In  both  of  these  James  Bur- 
badge  may  have  beeu  interested,  and  his  continued  residence  in 
Holywell  Street  may  iairly  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  ho  was 
a  sharer  in  at  least  one  of  them,  Malone  speculates  that 
Kichard  Burbadge  "  may  originally  have  played  at  the  Cur- 
tain ;"  ^  but  If  he  did  so,  his  pertbrmances  must  have  been  of 

'  The  registers  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  go  back  to  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but,  to  already  stated,  tfaej  contain  no  entry  re- 
lating to  the  Burbadges  until  Blarch,  \57S-G :  couscquently,  nothing  ia  to 
be  found  in  them  relative  to  the  births  of  Cuthbcrt  or  Itichord  Burbadge. 

*  Collicr'a  Shakespeare,  i 

>  Shakspcare  by  Doswell,  i 
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infantine  characters,  and  he  may  also  have  sustained  similar 
part^  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre  at  its  opening,  about  the  year 
1576  ;  but  we  have  not  a  particle  of  evidence  upon  the  point, 
nor  do  we  at  all  know  how  old  he  was  at  the  time  the  latter 
house  was  constructed. 

We  have  searched  the  registers  of  several  churches  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with 
an  entry  of  the  baptism  of  Richard  Burbadge,  but  without 
avail :  our  conjecture  is  that  he  was  somewhat  younger  than 
Shakespeare.  Upon  one  point  in  his  early  history  we  have 
distinct  testimony,  viz.,  that  he  was  upon  the  stage,  and  filled 
a  prominent  place  in  a  company,  before  1588.  Richard  Tarlton 
(the  most  celebrated  comedian  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  of  any 
day,  who  may  possibly  have  stood  godfather  to  Richard  Bur- 
badge,  and  have  given  him  his  own  Christian  name  *)  was  the 
author  of  a  dramatic  performance  (consisting,  as  far  as  we  can 
now  judge,  of  dumb  show,  and  extemporal  dialogue  on  a  pre- 
concerted plot)  called  "  The,  Seven  Deadly  Sins  :^^  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  two  parts,  and  the  "  plat,'"*  or  "  platform  ^^  of 
the  second  part,  as  it  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  actors,  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  is  printed  in  the  "  History  of  English 
Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage.*****  In  this  production,  the 
name  of  Richard  Burbadge  several  times  occurs,  and  he  sus- 
tained (as  well  as  we  can  decide  from  the  place  his  name  occupies 

^  This  speculatioii  may  derive  some  trifling  support  from  the  fact,  that 
James  Burbadge  and  Richard  Tarlton  were  near  neighbours  in  London, 
both  living  in  Holywell  Street,  Shoreditch.  They  were  also,  probably, 
fuUow  sharers  in  the  same  company,  for  it  is  known  that  Tarlton  was  a 
performer  at  the  Curtain  theatre. 

'  Vol.  iii.,  p.  394.  It  is  also  found,  but  incorrectly,  in  Malone*s  Shaksp. 
by  Boswell,  iii.,  348.  The  original  is  still  preserved  at  Dulwich  College ; 
and  the  production  of  it  is  assigned  to  Tarlton,  on  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Nash,  in  his  "  Strange  Newes,"  1592,  Sign.  H  2 — "Hang  thee, 
thou  common  coosener  of  curteous  readers,  &c.,  have  I  imitated  Tarlton*s 
play  of  the  seaven  deadly  sinnes  in  my  plot  of  Pierce  Pcnilesse  ?  whom 
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with  those  of  other  actors  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time)  the 
two  cliaractera  of  Gorboduo  and  Tereaa :  iu  this  remarkable 
relic  we  read — 

Enter  King  Gorboduc  witli  two  Counsaillors.  R.  Burbnd^,  Mr.  Brian, 
Th.  Gowtnle. 

Enter  Tereua.  Philomele.  Julio.  R.  Burbodge,  Ro.  R.  Pall.,  L  Sink.' 

We  may  thus  reasonably  infer  that  Richard  Burbadge  had 
the  parts  of  Gorbodac  and  Tereus  j  Brian  and  Goodale  being 
the  two  counsellors  in  the  first,  and  Pallant  and  Sinklow  being 
Philomele  and  Julio  in  the  second  scene.  The  two  out  of  the 
seven  deadly  aiue  here  illustrated  would  seem  to  have  been 
envy,  as  displayed  in  the  history  of  Gorboduc  and  his  sons 
Ferrex  and  Porrex,  and  lechery,  as  explained  in  the  fable  of 
Tereus  and  Philomele.  This  representation  must  have  taken 
place  prior  to  1568,  because  Tarlton,  the  contriver  of  the  piece, 
was  buried  in  September  of  that  year.'     From  the  duties  at 

hast  thou  not  imitated  then  in  the  course  of  thy  booke?"  In  1593, 
this  tract  by  Na.sh  was  republisbud  under  the  title  of  "  The  Apologie  of 
Pierce  Pennilesse,  or  Strange  Xewes,"  &c. 

'  "  Ro.  R.  Pull "  was  probably  only  meant  for  one  actor,  whose  name 
vaa  Robert  Pallant ;  the  copyiit  by  mistake  indicated  the  Christian 
name  of  Pallant  twice,  once  by  "  Ro,"  and  immediiatcly  aflerwards  by 
"  K."  A  person  of  the  name  of  Pallant  continued  connected  with  the 
stage  in  1624,  but  he  ofBciated  as  one  of  the  musicians  to  the  company 
of  the  King's  players.  This  may  have  been  the  son  of  "Ro.  R.  Pall;" 
or,  in  bis  later  yearn,  al^r  he  ceased  to  appear  on  the  stage,  he  may 
have  become  one  of  the  performers  in  what  we  now  call  the  orchestra, 
or,  as  it  was  then  sometimes  termed,  the  music-room:  not  a.  few  of  our 
elder  actors  were  skilful  upon  several  instruments.  "  I.  Sink."  was  an 
abbreviation  for  John  Sinklow,  who  aiwlained  inferior  parts  in  Sbake- 
apeore's  plays,  and  whose  name,  instead  of  that  of  the  character  he  tilled, 
is  three  times  printed  in  the  first  folio  of  "Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 
Comcdie*,  Histories,  and  Tragedies." 

'  At  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  where  the  registry  is  precisely  as  fol- 
lows r  we  give  it  with  particularity,  because  it  hu  never  been  literally 
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this  period  thrown  upon  Richard  Burbadge,  we  are  warranted 
in  stating  that  in  or  before  1588  he  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  company  to  which  he  belonged. 

What  was  his  age  at  the  date  to  which  we  are  now  referring 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Gorbodac,  as  already  noticed, 
has  two  sons,  grown  up  and  competitors  for  the  crown,  and  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  the  representative  of  their  father  could 
have  been  a  mere  boy ;  those  who  acted  his  sons  were  certainly 
men,  and  we  may  at  least  conjecture  that  Richard  Burbadge 
was  of  age  in  1688.>  This  supposition  would  carry  back  his 
birth  to  about  the  year  1567,  making  him  three  years  younger 
than  the  great  author  in  whose  dramas  he  subsequently  acted 
so  many  of  the  leading  characters. 

In  1582,  Richard  Burbadge  had  lost  a  sister  (of  the  same 
name  as  Shakespeare^s  sister,  who  was  bom  in  1569)  but  whe- 
ther she  were  older  or  younger  than  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
cannot  be  determined  :  the  record  of  her  baptism  is  not  to  be 
found,  but  that  of  her  burial  runs  as  follows  in  the  register  of 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  : — 

1582.  Joane  Burbadge,  the  daughter  of  James  Burbadge,  was  buried 
the  same  day  (1 8th  August). 

This  is  one  of  the  memoranda  which  Malone  and  Chalmers 
passed  over  without  discovery:  we  may  conclude,  perhaps, 
that,  like  Guthbert  and  Richard  Burbadge,  Joan  was  bom  and 

quoted,  and  because  it  ascertains  that  Tarlton  (supposing  Torrelton  to 
mean  him,  as  no  doubt  it  does)  lived,  Uke  many  other  actors,  in  Holywell 
Street,  near  James  Burbadge. 

"  1588.  Richard  Torrelton  was  buryed  the  third  of  September — Hall- 
well  Street- 
It  has  never  been  mentioned  that  the  name  of  Tarlton  is  so  peculiarly 
spelt  in  the  register,  and  it  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  same  form. 

^  We  have  already  seen  (p.  8)  that  in  1590  he  was  made,  with  his 
father  and  brother,  a  joint  defendant  in  a  proceeding  in  chancery  respect- 
ing the  Blackfriars  theatre. 
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registered  out  of  London,  perhaps  while  her  parents   were 
making  some  theatrical  expedition  into  the  provinces. 

Another  important  circumstance  warrants  the  belief  that 
Richard  Burbadge  in  1588  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity. 
In  1589,  when  the  company  occupying  the  Blackfriars  (then, 
as  we  apprehend,  called  the  Queen'^s  players,  and  subsequently 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  *)  sent  in  a  representation  to 
the  Privy  Council,  in  order  that  their  performances  at  that 
theatre  might  not  be  interrupted,  inasmuch  as  they,  unlike 
some  other  associations,  had  given  no  ground  of  offence,  we 
find  the  name  of  Richard  Burbadge  immediately  following  that 
of  his  father  in  a  list  of  sixteen  performers,  among  whom 
Shakespeare  came  the  twelfth.^  James  Burbadge  was  the 
owner,  or  part  owner,  of  the  playhouse,  and  head  of  the  associ- 
ation, circumstances  that  may  have  given  his  son  Richard  an 
importance  not  otherwise  due  to  his  rank  in  the  profession ; 
but  still  we  may  feel  pretty  confident,  that  he  would  not  have 
occupied  that  place,  preceding  such  performers  as  Lanham, 
Pope,  Peele,  Phillips,  Kempo,  Johnson,  and  others,  (to  say 
nothing  here  of  our  great  dramatist)  if  he  had  not  reached 
such  a  time  of  life  as  rendered  him  capable  of  supporting  cha- 
racters requiring  a  person  of  manly  age  and  figure. 

Another  material  fact,  which  occurred  about  four  years 
afterwards,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  is  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  our  early  stage-history. 

The  Globe  theatre,  on  the  Bankside,  Southwark,  was  built 
in  1594;  or,  at  all  events,  on  the  23rd  December,  1593, 
Richard  Burbadge  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  carpenter 
of  the  name  of  Peter  Street  to  construct  it  of  certain  materials 

^  So  they  continued  to  be  called  until  the  accession  of  James  L,  who, 
by  the  patent  of  17th  May,  1603,  took  them  into  his  own  service,  after 
which  tbey  were  known  as  the  King*s  players.  In  1590,  however,  Eliza* 
bcth  had  two  companies  in  her  pay.  Sec  "Revels'  Accounts,**  Introduc- 
tion, p.  xxxii. 

^  Collier's  Shakespeare,  i.,  cviii. 
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and  of  specified  dimensions.^  We  may  suppose,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  positive  evidence,  that  at  this  period  his  father  (who 
died,  as  we  shall  see,  not  very  long  afterwards)  had  relinquished 
his  connection  with  the  stage :  if  not,  James  Burbadge  would, 
probably,  have  been  the  party  to  subscribe  a  bond  to  Str^t  for 
the  payment  of  the  money  as  soon  as  the  work  was  performed. 
It  is  more  than  likely,  therefore,  that  in  December,  1593,  the 
father  having  quitted  the  profession,  his  son  Richard  had  suc- 
ceeded him  as  the  head  of  the  company  of  the  Lord  Cham* 
berlain^s  players,  as  they  were  then  designated,  a  position  he 
would  hardly  have  taken,  had  he  not  been  a  man  of  perhaps 
five  or  six  and  twenty,  which  would  have  been  his  age,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  bom  in  1567.  His  professional  rank 
and  standing  will  therefore  fully  account  for  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  him  at  the  period  when  the  Globe  was  constructed. 
We  are  not  able  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  positiveness  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  money  was  raised  for  this  under- 
taking :  it  is  very  possible  that  Richard  Burbadge  was  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  new  theatre,  but  more  probable  that  he  had 
partners,  and  that  those  partners  were  some  of  the  principal 
sharers  in  the  Blackfriars,  each  putting  down  a  certain  sum  for 
the  purpose.  We  take  it  that,  as  leader  of  the  company, 
Richard  Burbadge  stood  forward  to  represent  the  general 
body  of  his  fellows,  and,  having  first  secured  himself,  for 
greater  convenience  had  agreed  to  become  personally  and 
individually  responsible  to  the  builder.  Street  may  not  unna- 
turally have  preferred  this  security,  from  a  man  of  known  sta- 
tion and  substance,  to  the  separate  liability  of  the  difierent 
members  of  the  association,  who  had  various,  and  perhaps  some 
of  them  only  small,  shares  in  the  speculation.  One  of  these 
sharers  was  our  great  dramatist,  who  probably  left  the  conduct 
of  the  business  to  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  more  active 
duties  of  the  profession  :  he  was,  precisely  at  this  period,  em- 

^  Malone^s  Inquiry,  p.  87. 
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ployed  upon  the  printing  of  IiIh  "Venus  and  Adonis"  and 
"  Lucrece;"  and  in  tlie  Life  of  Shakespeare '  some  reasona 
are  assigned  for  supposinff  that  the  munificent  gift  of  Lord 
Southampton  might  be  made  to  him  at  this  time,  as  a  ratum 
for  the  dedication  of  the  two  poems,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  expense  their  author  might  incur  as  part  owner  of  the 
Globe. 

About  two  years  aftier  the  Globe  was  completed,  (supposing 
it  to  have  been  finished  late  in  1594}  and  when  the  company 
thus  Iiad  a  regular  place  for  dramatic  performances  besides  the 
Blackfriars  theatre,  which  had  been  in  constant  use  for  that 
purpose  during  nearly  twenty  years,  the  association  commenced 
the  repair  and  enlargement  of  the  latter.  This  step  alarmed 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  and  liberty  of  the  Dlack- 
Iriars,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation  had  no  autho- 
rity, and  they  therefore  made  a  representation  against  it  to  the 
Privy  Council :  eight  members  of  the  company  presented  a 
counter  petition,  in  which  the  name  of  Richard  Burbadge 
stands  second,  following  that  of  the  celebrated  actor  of  clown's 
parts,  Tliomas  Pope.  What  weight  this  circumstance  may 
deserve  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  ;  and  in  the  same  instm- 
meut  the  name  of  Shakespeare  follows  those  of  Pope,  Bur- 
badge,  Homings,  and  Phillips,  and  precedes  those  of  Kempe, 
Sly,  and  Tooley.  Tliomas  Pope  in  l.iHt!  might  be  at  the  head 
of  the  comedians,  and  Bichard  Burbadge  at  the  head  of  ttie 
tragedians  of  the  company  :  Pope  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  eminence  and  property,  and  died  in  the  autumn  of  1603,  or 
in  the  spring  of  1604,  leaving  shares  in  the  Curtain  theatre, 
in  Shoreditch,  aa  well  as  in  the  Globe,  on  the  Bankside ;  but 
nothing  is  said  in  hia  will  of  any  interest  he  might  have  had 
in  the  Btackfriars.* 

'  Collier's  Shakespeare,  i,,  cxWii. 

'  Hi*  will  bean  date  22Dd  July,  1603,  and  was  proved  on  the  IStfa 
Februnry  fnllowiiig.     See  Chalmeri's  Apol.,  p.  387,  and  Suppl.  Apol., 
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We  have  mentioned  the  characters  Burbage  sustained  in  the 
Second  Part  of  "  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,''"  but  it  is  aknost 
certain  that  he  had  previously  performed  in  ^'  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,''  by  Thomas  Kyd,  if  not  in  "  Jeronimo,"  which  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  first  part  of  that  drama.'  It  is  not  to  be 
disputed  that  he  was  the  hero  of  "  The  Spanish  Tragedy,"  at 
whatever  date  it  may  have  been  produced,  since  that  part  is 
distinctly  assigned  to  him  in  a  manuscript  epitaph,  which  we 
shall  insert  at  large  hereafter,  and  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

Jeronimo 
Shall  ceaae  to  mourn  his  son  Horatio : 
They  cannot  call  thee  from  thy  naked  bed 
By  horrid  outcry. 

p.  162.  He  directs  that  his  body  shaU  be  buried  at  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
¥rark,  and  he  leaves  £20  for  his  funeral  and  for  ^^  the  setting  up  of  some 
monument  of  me  in  the  said  church;**  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
monument  of  him  was  set  up,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  buried  at 
St.  Saviour's,  as  his  name  is  not  found  in  the  registers,  which  were  very 
regularly  kept.  The  probability  is  that  he  died  in  the  country,  whither 
he  may  have  gone  to  avoid  the  plague.  See  the  Memoir  of  Thomas 
Pope  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

*  The  name  of  Burbadge  occurs  in  the  **plot**  of  another  drama  of  the 
same  kind,  called  ^^  The  Dead  Man*s  Fortune,**  which  may  be  found  in 
Malone*s  Shaksp.  by  Boswell,  iii.,  257 ;  but  as  there  is  no  indication  of 
the  Christian  name  of  the  actor,  and  as  the  **  plot  **  seems  very  old,  older 
than  any  other  extant  piece  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
*^  Burbadge  *'  may  have  been  James,  the  father  of  Richard.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear  what  was  the  character  either  of  them  sustained ;  it  may 
have  been  only  that  of  a  messenger,  for  our  old  actors  not  merely  fre- 
quently doubled  their  parts,  but  took  very  inferior  duties  when  occasion 
required  it. 

'  Both  these  dramas  are  contained  in  ^*  Dodsley*s  Old  Plays,**  vol.  iii, 
last  edit.  There  was  but  one  old  edition  of  **  Jeronimo,"  in  1605,  but 
there  are  many  known  impressions  of  **  The  Spanish  Tragedy,'*  begin- 
ning in  1599  (which  certainly  was  not  the  first)  and  ending  in  1633. 
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The  line 

They  cannot  call  thee  from  thj  naked  bed 

is  copied  almost  literally  from  an  often  quoted  and  ridiculed 
line  in  "  The  Spanish  Tragedy/' 

What  outcry  calls  me  from  my  naked  bed  ? 

Act  ii.,  8C  2. 

"  The  Spanish  Tragedy''  may  have  been  originally  brought  out 
in  1586,  or  1587,  about  the  period  when  we  suppose  Shake- 
speare to  have  come  to  London  as  a  member  of  a  theatrical 
company. 

We  have  mentioned  "Jeronimo,"  as  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  part  of  "  The  Spanish  Tragedy ;"  and  it  most 
likely,  though  by  no  means  necessarily,  preceded  it  in  date  of 
composition.*  It  is  not  improbable,  if  Richard  Burbadge  repre- 
sented the  hero  of  it,  that  it  was  produced  on  the  stage  before 
lie  had  acquired  his  full  growth :  nevertheless,  ho  must  always 
have  been  somewhat  below  the  middle  height,  and  the  epitaph 
just  above  quoted  informs  us  that  his  stature  was  small : — 

Thy  stature  small,  but  every  thought  and  mood 
Might  thoroughly  from  thy  face  be  understood. 

Several  passages  may  be  adduced  from  "  Jeronimo "  to  esta- 
blish that  whoever  played  the  chief  character  was  of  small 
dimensions  ;  and  one  or  two  of  these,  as  it  is  a  question  re- 
lating to  the  personal  appearance  of  JJurbadge,  will  not  be  out 
of  place :  in  one  scene  Jeronimo  exclaims, 

I'll  not  be  long  away ; 
As  short  my  body,  long  shall  be  my  stay; 

and  afterwards, 

My  mind's  a  giant,  though  my  bulk  be  small. 

Even  supposing  Burbadge  to  have  been  a  youth  when  he  first 

It  sometimes  happened  that  a  drama  having  met  with  extraordinary 
success,  9^  first  part  was  afterwards  written  to  it  in  haste,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tide  of  popularity :  Ilenslowe's  Diary  supplies  various 
instances  in  point,  and  such  may  have  been  the  case  with  "  Jeronimo.** 
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recited  these  passages,  and  to  have  added,  to  his  height  after- 
wards, we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  he  was  rather  a 
short  man,  who  made  up  for  personal  deficiency  by  the  mag- 
nitude and  quality  of  his  understanding :  as  in  the  modern  in- 
stances of  Garrick  and  Eean,  it  did  not  prevent  Burbadc^e  from 
filling  characters  which  seem  almost  necessarily  to  require 
elevated  stature,  as  well  as  dignified  deportment.  We  know, 
on  the  authority  of  the  manuscript  epitaph,  that  he  was  Corio- 
lanus  and  Brutus,  besides  being  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  parts  of  Prince  Henry  and  Henry  the  Fifth.  We  may 
be  tolerably  confident  that  he  was  well  formed,  because  he  was 
not  only  the  original  Bomeo,  but  at  difierent  dates  Hamlet, 
Pericles,  and  Othello.  In  all  probability  the  tragedy  of 
"  Hamlet  ^^  was  first  performed  in  the  winter  of  1601,  or  in 
the  spring  of  1602,*  and  by  this  date  Burbadge  would  seem  to 
have  become  rather  corpulent :  Shakespeare,  aware  of  this 
defect,  as  regards  an  ideal  representative  of  the  Danish  Prince, 
makes  the  Queen  allude  to  it  in  the  fencing  scene  in  the  last 

act : — 

King.  Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen.  He*8  fat  and  scant  of  breath. — 

Here,  Hamlet ;  take  this  napkin ;  rub  thy  brows. 

On  this  account  his  figure,  late  in  his  career,  may  have 
been  better  adapted  to  Richard  the  Third  ;  but  that  historical 
play  was,  perhaps,  produced  in  1594  or  1595,  and  at  that  date 
Burbadge  may  not  have  been  more  than  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  years  old.  That  he  acted  Richard  the  Third 
we  have  upon  several  pieces  of  contemporary  evidence :  the 
epitaph,  before  mentioned,  states  it  positively ;  an  anecdote, 

*  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  on  the  authority  of  Wright*s  Historia 
Histriimica,  1699,  that  Joseph  Taylor  was  the  original  Hamlet,  but 
Wright  only  speaks  of  Taylor  in  the  part,  without  stating  that  he  was 
the  first  actor  of  it :  the  manuscript  epitaph  gives  it  distinctly  to  Burbadge, 
and  we  maybe  confident  that  Taylor  did  not  take  it  until  after  the  death 
of  the  original  representative. 
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real  or  tmagiDarv,  respecting  Shukespeare  and  Jlurbadge,  con- 
tained in  Manuiugham's  Diary,  under  the  date  ol"  1601,'  con- 
firma  tbe  statement ;  and  it  is  farther  corroborated  by  Bishop 
Corbet  in  his  Ittr  Bareale,  where  lie  tells  us  that  his  host  at 
Leicester, 

when  he  would  have  suid  King  Richard  died. 

And  call'd  a  horse!  a  horse t  he  Burhodgc  cried  ; 

substituting  the  name  of  the  player  for  the  part  he  represented . 
To  the  list  of  characters  in  plays  by  Shakespeare  sustained  by 
Burbadge  we  have  still  to  add  Lear  and  Shylock,  so  that  we 
may  safely  decide  that  he  was  the  chosen  representative  of 
all,  or  Dearly  all,  the  serious  parts  in  the  productions  of  oar 
great  dramatist.  In  reference  to  his  personation  of  Othello, 
we  may  cite  the  concluding  stanza  of  a  ballad  on  the  story  of 
that  tragedy,  obviously  written  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Burbadge,  and  handed  down  to  our  time  iu  a  manuscript  of 
about  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 


u 


Dick  Burbadge,  that  most  famous  n 
That  aclor  without  peer. 

With  this  sunc  part  hie  course  hega: 
And  kept  it  manj  a  year. 

Shakespeare  was  fortunate,  I  trow, 
That  sudi  an  actor  had  : 


'  Ab  this  anecdote  has  been  extracted  from  the  MS.  (Uarl.  5353,)  in 
"The  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  i.,  331, 
and  from  thence  necessarily  transferred  to  various  recent  biographies  of 
Shakespeare,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reprint  it  here:  the  only  fact  it  can 
be  said  to  establish  is,  that  Burbadge  was  the  original  actor  of  the  part  of 
Richard  the  Third.  A  quotation  apposite  to  the  anecdote  may  be  made 
from  Middletoo's  "Mad  World,  my  Masters,"  act  v.,  sc.  2,  where  the 
courtesan  tells  Sir  Bounteous,  "  O'  my  troth,  an  I  were  not  married, 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  fall  in  love  with  that  player  now,  and  send 
him  to  a  supper." 


rried,!        ■ 
end  for      H 
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If  we  had  but  his  equal  now, 
For  one  I  shoald  be  glad.^ 

How  fer  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare,  that  he 
had  a  performer  at  his  service,  on  whom  he  could  always  rely, 
may  have  tended  to  the  perfection  of  some  of  the  great  works 
he  has  left  us  is  matter  of  carious  speculation  :  perhaps  the 
two  circumstances  acted  upon  each  other  reciprocally ;  and  at 
all  events  Burbadge  became  a  finer  actor  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  had  an  opportunity  of  being,  because  he  was  fur- 
nished with  characters  requiring  and  challenging  the  exertion 
of  his  noblest  powers.  It  is  an  evident  mistake  in  the  pre- 
ceding quotation,  where  it  is  said  that  Burbadge  "  began  his 
course "  with  Othello ;  and  it  serves  to  show  how  little  was 
known,  even  at  the  time  when  the  ballad  was  written,  of  the 
precise  periods  when  any  of  Shakespeare'^s  plays  were  pro- 
duced: if  there  be  one  point  of  his  literary  history  recently 
more  clearly  established  than  another,  it  is  that  "  Othello '" 
was  not  composed  until  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.* 

*  This  ballad  may  be  seen  at  lengtli  in  **  New  Particulars  r^arding 
the  Works  of  Shakespeare,'*  p.  56.  It  \a  not  perhaps  to  be  supposed 
that  the  description  there  given  of  the  death  of  Desdemona  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  Burbadge  acted  that  part  of  the  tra- 
gedy. The  horror  of  the  scene  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  some 
subsequent  and  vulgar  performer  of  Othello. 

'  See  **  The  Egerton  Papers,**  printed  by  the  Camden  Society,  p.  343. 
The  company  is  there  called  '*Burbidge*s  Players;**  from  his  eminence, 
probably,  as  the  leader  of  the  association,  and  the  performer  of  the  hero  of 
the  tragedy  in  August,  1602.  On  the  8th  February,  1603-4,  he  repre- 
sented the  body  of  the  company  of  ^*  his  Majesty*s  Comedians,**  when  he 
received  at  Court  £30  as  a  compensation  for  not  being  allowed  to  perform 
in  public,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  plague.  Mr.  P.  Cunningham*s 
*'  Revels*  Accounts,**  printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  Introd.,  p.  zxxv. 
This  seems  the  only  occasion  in  which  Burbadge  stood  forward  in  this 
capacity :  money  for  performances  at  Court  was  usually  received  at  this 
date  by  Heminge,  co-editor  of  the  folio  of  1623. 
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Before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  well  to  give  at  one 
view  the  parts  in  Shakespeare's  Plays  which  we  now  know 
Burbadge  represented ;  and  we  accompany  their  names,  some- 
what conjecturally  of  course,  with  the  dates  at  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  they  were  brought  upon  the  stage :  the  cha- 
racters are  in  number  twelve,  viz, : 

1.  Shylock,  acted  in  .  1593, 

2.  Richard  m^  .  .         1594. 
3   Prince  Henry^  1595. 

4.  Romeo,  .         1596. 

5.  Henry  V.,  1599. 

6.  Brutus,  .             1601. 

7.  Hamlet,^  .             .             .         1602. 

8.  Othello,  .             .         1602. 

9.  Lear,  1605. 

10.  Macbeth,  1606. 

11.  Pericles,  .  .  1608. 

12.  Coriolanus,  .  .         1610. 

Respecting  other  plays  by  Shakespeare,  and  other  dates,  wo 
have  no  information  in  connexion  with  the  biography  of 
Richard  Burbadge. 

But  this  great  actor  did  not,  of  course,  confine  himself  to 
the  works  of  Shakespeare,  for,  as  the  chief  tragedian  of  the 
company,  it  was  his  business  to  perform  the  leading  parts  in 
accepted  plays  by  other  dramatists.     Ben  Jouson  informs  us 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  Burbadge  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  ^*Rat8cy*8  Ghost,"  a  tract  without  date,  but  published  four  or 
five  years  after  the  production  of  Ilanilet.  Ratscy  is  addressing  himself 
to  the  leading  actor  in  a  country  association  :  ^^And  for  you,  sirrah,  (says 
be  to  the  checfest  of  them)  thou  hast  a  good  presence  upon  a  stage; 
methinks  thou  darkcncst  thy  merit  by  playing  in  the  country ;  get  thee 
to  London,  for  if  one  man  were  dead^  they  will  have  much  need  of  such 
as  thou  art.  There  would  be  none,  in  my  opinion,  fitter  than  thyself  to 
play  his  parts :  my  conceit  is  such  of  thcc,  that  I  durst  all  the  money  in 
my  pui'iH.'  on  thy  head  to  play  Hamlet  with  him,  for  a  wager." 
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that  Borbadge  played  in  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour'"  (no 
doubt  Eitely,  while  Shakespeare  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  elder  Knowell,)  in  1598 ;  and  in  "  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour/'  in  1599  :  he  was  most  likely  Sejanus  in  the  same 
author's  tragedy  in  1603  ;  and  he  had  prominent  parts  (not 
now  to  be  distinguished)  in  "Volpone"  in  1 605,  in  '*  Epicoene" 
in  1609,  in  the  "Alchemist"  in  1612,  and  in  "Cateline''  in 
1611.  Ben  Jonson  was  doubtless  fully  sensible  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  Burbadge,  and  in  one  of  his  later  plays,  acted  by  a  rival 
company,  to  which  we  shall  advert  more  particularly  hereafter, 
he  does  not  hesitate,  consistently  with  the  vigorous  inde- 
pendence of  his  character,  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  him. 

The  epitaph  upon  Burbadge,  from  which  we  have  derived  so 
much  information  as  regards  the  parts  he  sustained  in  Shake- 
speare's plays,  also  furnishes  us  with  a  few  of  those  for  which 
he  was  celebrated  in  the  works  of  contemporary  dramatists  : 
they  are  the  following  :  — 

Edward,  probably  Edward  11.  in  Christopher  Marlowe*8  tragedy  of 
that  name. 

Antonio,  in  Marston*8  ''Antonio  and  Mellida;**  but  which  of  the  two 
parts  into  which  the  drama  is  divided  is  doubtful. 

Vendice,  in  Cyril  Toumeur's  "Revenger's  Tragedy;"  but  miscalled 
Vindex  in  the  epitaph. 

Brachiano,  in  ••  The  White  Devil,"  by  John  Webster.^ 

Frankford,  in  Heywood*8  "  Woman  killed  with  Kindness." 

Philaster,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  tragedy  of  the  same  name. 

Malevole,  in  Marston*s  "Malcontent." 

In  fact,  the  name  of  Richard  Burbadge  is  found  appended  to 
the  lists  o{  dramatis  personw  of  various  other  plays  of  the  time 
which  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  enumerate :  he  played,  for  in- 

*  From  the  old  Dramatis  Personae  of  Webster's  "Duchess  of  Malfi," 
1623,  we  find  that  R.  Burbadge  took  the  part  of  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Calabria,  in  that  play :  after  bis  deatb  it  devolved,  like  Hamlet  and 
some  other  characters,  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Taylor. 
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stance,  in  "  Tlio  Captain"  and  "  Valentinlan"  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher ;'  and  in  the  manuacript  epitaph  we  meet  with  the 
name  of  Amiutas,  as  that  of  a  character  for  which  he  had  beeii 
celebrated :  we  might  think  it  a  mistake  for  Amintor,  if  we 
were  not  perfectly  Buro  that  Burbadge's  part  in  "  The  Maid^s 
Tragedy""  must  have  been  Melantius :  we  recollect  no  play 
in  which  Burbadgc  is  likely  to  have  appeared,  where  such  a 
personage  as  Amintaa  is  met  with.  With  regard  to  Malevole, 
in  tlie  "  MalcoDtent,"  Marston  himself  informs  us,  in  the 
"Induction,"  (if,  indeed,  it  were  not  one  of  Webster's  "addi- 
tions" to  the  second  impression  of  that  play  in  1604')  that 
Burbadge  was  the  representative  of  the  hero. 

Burbadge  is  introduced  in  his  own  person  into  this  "  Induc- 
tion." Sly  and  Siuklow  are  brought  forward  dressed  as  two  gal- 
lants, who  wish  to  sit  upon  the  stage  during  the  performance  (sub 
was  then  customary  at  what  were  called  private  theatres,  thDug;h 
less  usual  at  public  ones)  while  Burbadge,  Lowin,  and  Condell, 
appear  there  as  members  of  the  company,  about  to  perform  in 
the  piece.  Burbadge  and  Condell  give  some  explanations  to  the 
audience  respecting  the  character  of  the  play,  then  on  the  point 
of  commencing,  but  the  former  makes  his  exit  before  the  end 
of  the  scene,  having  perhaps  to  dress  for  his  part  ;  and,  after 
he  has  gone  out,  Condell  informs  Sly  and  Siuklow  that  Burbadge 
is  to  be  the  Malevole  of  the  night.  From  this  preliminary 
portion  of  the  play  we  learn  that  it  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  performed  by  a  rival  company,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Malcontent,""  but  that,  with  additions,  it  was  that  night  to 
be  represented  by  the  King's  players,  with  the  new  name  of 

'  One  of  the  latest  plays  in  whicli  Qurbagc  acted  must  have  been 
Fletcher's  "  Loyal  Subject,"  which  was  licensed  b;  Sir  George  Buc,  the 
Maater  of  the  Revels,  on  th«  15th  of  November,  1618.  His  name  is 
also  found  among  the  actors  of  "Bondiica,"  "The  Knight  of  Malta," 
"  The  Queen  of  Corinth,"  "  The  Mad  Lover,"  &c. 

'  There  were  two  editions  of  "The  Malcontent"  in  1604,  the  one  by 
Marston  only,  the  other  with  additions  by  Webster. 
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*'  One  for  Another.'*^  It  was  neyertheless  afterwards  reprinted, 
in  the  same  year  as  the  first  edition,  with  a  title-page  still 
calling  it  "  The  Malcontent.'' 

In  another  play,  ^^  The  Return  from  Parnassus,'"  Bar- 
badge  figures  in  his  own  name  in  the  body  of  the  perform- 
ance. It  was  not  printed  until  1606,  but  internal  evidence 
establishes  that  it  had  been  written  and  acted  before  the  death 
of  Elizabeth.  In  act  iv.,  scene  iii.,  two  Cambridge  scholars, 
called  Studioso  and  Philomusus,  employ  Burbadge  and  Eempe, 
the  first  as  the  most  &mous  tragedian,  and  the  last  as  the  best 
comedian  of  the  day,  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  acting. 
Before  the  scholars  enter,  Burbadge  and  Eempe  have  a  conyer- 
sation,  in  which,  among  other  matters,  Eempe  thus  speaks  of 
Shakespeare : — 

Few  of  the  University  pen  plays  well :  they  smell  too  much  of  that 
writer,  Ovid,  and  that  writer,  Metamorphosis,  and  talk  too  much  of 
Proserpina  and  Jupiter.  Why,  here*s  our  fellow  Shakespeare  puts  them 
all  down;  aye,  and  Ben  Jonson  too.  01  that  Ben  Jonson  is  a  pestilent 
fellow :  he  brought  up  Horace,  giving  the  poets  a  pill,  but  our  fellow 
Shakespeare  hath  given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  bewray  his  credit. 

Burbadge  observes,  "  It  is  a  shrewd  fellow,  indeed ;''''  and  just 
afterwards,  Studioso  and  Philomusus  enter,  to  receive  their 
lesson :  that  of  the  one  is  founded  upon  Burbadge^s  performance 
of  Jeronimo  in  the  '*  Spanish  Tragedy,*^^  while  Eempe  gives 
his  pupil  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  playing  the  part  of  a 
verbose  and  foolish  justice.     The  whole  scene  affords  strong 

^  In  spite  of  what  is  said  by  Gifford  (Ben  Jon8on*s  Works,  i.,  Iz)  on 
the  import  of  these  expressions,  which  clearly  refer  to  ^*  The  Poetaster,** 
it  seems  to  us  more  than  probable  that  Shakespeare  had  taken  some  part 
in  the  quarrel  between  Ben  Jonson  and  other  poets  in  consequence  of 
that  comedy.  Dekker,  however,  armed  himself  with  the  cudgels,  and 
in  his  **  Satiromastix,**  1602,  wielded  them  with  more  strength  than  skill, 
with  more  fury  Uian  effect.  Ben  Jonson*s  wrath  was,  however,  excited, 
and,  as  usual,  he  gave  vent  to  it. 
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teatimony,  if  auy  were  wanted,  of  llie  Iiigb  reputation  of  boib 
playore  in  their  respective  depart m en ta. 

Having  said  ao  much  of  the  cliaractera  sustained  by  Burbadge 
and  of  his  undisputed  excellence  as  a  tragic  performer,  we  may 
here  properly  introduce  a  sketch  of  bis  abilities  and  capabili- 
ties, lefl  behind,  not  indeed  by  a  contemporary,  because  the 
writer  could  never  have  seen  Burbadge,  but  by  one  who  mixed 
much  with  players  and  theatrical  aSairs,  and  who  must  have 
often  heard  his  praises  from  numerous  persons  who  hod  en- 
joyed an  opportunity  of  personally  marking  the  eflects  he  pro- 
duced upon  his  audiences.  Such  evidence  is  on  some  accouiitfi 
better  than  that  of  an  eye-witness,  who  speaks  merely  from  hia 
own  observation,  and  not  &om  traditional  authority,  founded 
upon  the  combined  tributes  of  numerous  spectators.  We 
allude  to  Richard  Flecknoe,  who,  in  his  "  Short  Discourse  of 
the  English  Stage,"  printed  in  1664,'  inserted  the  description 
of  "  an  excellent  actor."  in  prose :  this  he  subsequently  put 
into  verse,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Praises  of  Richard  Bur- 
badge,"  inscribing  it  to  Charles  Hart,  who  became  not  much 
less  distinguished  after  the  Restoration.  P'lecknoo's  "  PraiBes"" 
are  these,  extracted  from  his  "  Euterpe  Restored,"  1672;  and 
it  will  be  remarked  that  they  begin  somewhat  abruptly,  and 
read  only  like  a  fragment  of  some  longer  poem. 

TIIE  PR.11SES  OF  RICHARD  BURBADGE, 

Who  did  appear  so  gracefully  on  ibe  stage. 
He  was  the  admir'd  example  of  the  age, 
And  so  obscrv'd  all  your  dramatic  laws, 
lie  ne'er  went  off  the  stage  but  with  applause; 
Who  his  spectators  and  his  auditors 
Led  in  eucli  silent  chains  of  eyes  and  ears, 

'  It  IB  appended  to  his  drama  of  "  Love's  Kingdom,"  which  liad  o 
ginalljr  appeared  with  the  date  of  165-4:  when  it  wns  repnblishcd  1 
j^enra  nftermorda  it  was  much  altered,  aud  lo  tJiis  impression  the  "  Slu 
Discourse  of  the  English  Stage  "  was  ttrst  added. 
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As  none,  whilst  he  on  the  stage  his  part  did  play, 

Had  power  to  speak,  or  look  another  way. 

Who  a  delightful  Proteus  was,  and  could 

Transform  himself  into  what  shape  he  would; 

And  of  an  excellent  orator  had  all. 

In  voice  and  gesture,  we  delightful  call: 

Who  was  the  soul  of  the  stage ;  and  we  may  say 

*Twas  only  he  who  gave  life  unto  a  play, 

Which  was  but  dead,  as  *twas  by  the  author  writ. 

Till  he  by  action  animated  it : 

And  finally  he  did  on  the  stage  appear 

Beauty  to  the  eye,  and  music  to  the  ear. 

Such  even  the  nicest  critics  must  allow 

Burbage  was  once,  and  such  Charles  Hart  is  now.^ 

If  we  may  believe  some'authorities,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  them,  Burbadge  was  not  only  a  great  painter  of  living 
portraits  upon  the  stage,  but  a  limner  of  dead  ones  upon  can- 
vass :  he  was  an  artist  as  well  as  an  actor,  and  attained  consi- 
derable skill  as  a  delineator  of  likenesses  in  oil-colours.     In  a 

^  That  the  reader  may  judge  how  accurately  Flecknoe  in  these  verses 
repeated  himself,  and  what  he  had  said  eight  years  before  in  prose,  we 
subjoin  the  commencement  of  his  description  of  **  an  excellent  actor  ** 
from  his  "  Short  Discourse  of  the  English  Stage" — 

**  He  was  a  delightful  Proteus,  so  wholly  transforming  himself  into  his 
part,  and  putting  off  himself  with  his  clothes,  as  he  never  (not  so  much 
as  in  the  *tiring  house)  assumed  himself  again,  until  the  play  was  done. 
*  *  *  *  He  had  all  the  parts  of  an  excellent  orator,  animating  his  words 
with  speaking,  and  speech  with  action,  his  auditors  being  never  more  de- 
lighted than  when  he  spake,  nor  more  sorry  than  when  he  held  his 
peace :  yet  even  then  he  was  an  excellent  actor  still,  never  failing  in  his 
part  when  he  had  done  speaking;,  but  with  his  looks  and  gesture  main- 
taining it  still  unto  the  height,**  &c. 

Malone  was  acquainted  with  this  quotation,  (introduced  by  Flecknoe, 
with  some  praises  of  Richard  Burbadge  and  N.  Field)  but  was  not  aware 
that  in  a  later  production  Flecknoe  had  put  it  into  rhyme,  and  had  ex- 
pressly applied  it  to  Burbadge.     See  Shaksp.  by  Boswell,  iii.,  185. 
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manuscript  vnliime  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Heber,  i>f  a  d 
not  mnch  posterior  to  the  time  when  Burbailgo  flourished,  is 
found  a  brief  epitaph  upon  him,  thus  headed : — 

On  the  Death  of  that  great  MnsUir  in  liia  art  and  quality,  pnin/in^ 
and  playing,  K.  Burbage. 

It  \a  subscribed  with  the  name  of  his  contemporary,  Tho- 
mas Middletou,  the  dramatic  poet,  and  we  may  infer,  perhaps, 
that  Burbodge  received  some  instructions  in  the  art  of  painting. 
This  is  to  present  his  character  in  entirely  a  new  light,  and  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation,  whether  he  were 
not  the  painter  of  the  picture  from  which  the  engraving  of 
Sliakcspeare  was  made  by  Martin  Droeshout,  on  the  title-page 
of  the  folio  of  our  great  dramatist's  works  in  1623.  If  there 
were  so  many  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  as  some  have  supposed, 
the  player- editors  might  have  found  one,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, with  better  pretonsiona  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  possibly  (we 
only  say  possibly)  one  reason  why  Heniinge  and  Condell  took 
that  upon  which  they  employed  the  skill  of  Martiu  Droeshoat 
was,  because  it  had  been  painted  by  the  actor  who  had  figured 
so  prominently  in  many  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  who  must 
have  known  him  so  intimately.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in 
this  respect  there  was  a  striking  similarity  between  Burbadge 
and  another  great  actor,  Betterton,  who  died  rather  less  than 
a  century  after  him :  Betterton  was  also  much  devoted  to  the 
easel,  and  arrived,  according  to  tho  evidence  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  at  no  little  excellence  in  painting  the  portraits 
of  his  friends  and  associates.  Aliddlctou's  epitaph,  or  more 
properly  epigram,  excepting  in  its  title,  does  not  at  all  relate 
to  Burbadge  in  his  capacity  as  a  painter,  but  to  his  death  and 
"quaUty,"  {a  terra  almost  technical  when  applied  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  stage)  as  an  actor,  and  we  have  found  a  more 
appropriate  place  for  it  hereafter. 

During  the  whole  period  that  Richard  Burbadge  was  con- 
nected with  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Globe  playhousee,  thea- 
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trical  speculations  appear  to  have  been  highly  profitable.  In 
'^  The  Betam  from  Parnassus/^  before  quoted,  Keinpe  tells 
the  two  Cambridge  students,  who  sought  instruction  from  him- 
self and  Burbadge,  *'  Be  merry,  lads ;  you  have  happened  upon 
the  most  excellent  vocation  in  the  world  for  money :  they  come 
north  and  south  to  bring  it  to  our  playhouse;'^  and  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  accumulate  much  other  testimony 
to  the  same  effect.^  The  fact  is,  that  nearly  all  the  performers 
and  sharers  of  that  day,  who  had  common  prudence,  died  rich : 
Burbadge,  from  his  youth  upwards,  must  have  been  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  considerable  income,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  was  what  is  usually  called  a  careful  man,  until  compara- 
tively late  in  his  career. 

We  now  return  to  the  domestic  incidents  of  the  life  of 
Richard  Burbadge,  who,  we  have  seen,  was  the  person  ostensibly 
concerned  in  the  building  of  the  Olobe  Theatre,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  was  completed  in  1594,  and  opened 
in  1595.^  Early  in  the  spring  of  1597,  he  lost  his  &ther, 
whom  we  have  supposed  to  have  retired  from  theatrical  affairs 
for  some  years :  he  was  buried  at  St.  Leonardos,  Shoreditch, 
and  the  registration,  which  is  in  the  following  form,  records  as 
usual  that  the  body  was  brought  from  Holywell  Street : — 

1596.  James  Burbadge  was  buryed  the  second  daye  of  Febmary. — 
HalUwell. 

The  widow  continued  to  reside  in  the  same  place  for  about 
sixteen  years  afterwards ;  and  Guthbert  Burbadge,  her  eldest 
son,  as  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  knowing,  was  also  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  street,  if  not  of  the  same  house.  He 
must  have  married  before  1595,  because  on  the  22nd  June  in 
that  year  was  baptized  at  St.  Leonard's  "  Walter  Burbedge, 
the  son  of  Guthbert  Burbedge.*"     On  the  15th  of  July  suc- 

*  See  this  subject  adverted  to,  and  some  evidence  supplied,  in  an  article 
in  *'  The  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,**  i.,  21. 

'  This  point  is  considered  and  discussed  in  Collier's  **  Life  of  Shake- 
speare,** i.,  cxlviii. 
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ceedinir  the  death  of  his  father,  he  buried  a  sun,  who  had  been 
named  James,  no  doubt,  after  the  person  who  may  be  con- 
Bidered  the  founder  of  this  branch  of  the  family.  The  baptism 
of  thia  boy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  registers  that  contain  his 
burial,  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  his  age,  but  it  is 
stated,  as  before,  that  the  parents  lived  in  Holywell  Street. 
The  same  circumstance  is  noted  in  the  registers  on  the  30Ui 
December,  1601,  when  "Elizabeth  Burbodge,  the  daughter 
of  Cutlibert,"  was  baptized. 

Richard  Burbadge  also  became  a  married  man  about  the  date 
to  which  we  are  now  adverting,  or  a  little  earlier.  The  Chris- 
tian name  of  his  wife  was  Winifred,  and  that  is  nearly  all  that 
is  known  about  her :  whether  she  came  from  town  or  country 
we  must  remain  in  ignorance,  and  no  record  has  been  discovered 
of  their  union,  or  of  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Richard:'  that 
they  had  such  a  son  is  certain  (although  Malone  was  not  aware 
of  it)  for  the  registers  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  mention, 
under  date  of  16th  August,  1607,  that  "Richard  liurbedge, 
the  son  of  Richard  Burbidge,'"  was  then  interred.  On  the 
same  authority  we  find  that  on  2nd  Januarj-,  1602-3,  "  Julia 
Burbedgo,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Burbedge,"  was  baptized, 
and  this  is  the  earliest  notice  in  the  books  of  any  of  the  off- 
spring of  Winifred  Burbage.  When  Julia  Burbedge  was 
buried  on  the  12th  .September,  1608,  her  name  was  entered 
by  the  clerk  Juliet,  and  lience  it  has  been  inferred  that  sucli 
wail  her  real  appellation,  and  that  her  parents  had  been  directed 
to  the  choice  of  it  by  their  fondness  for  the  heroine  of  one  of 

'  Unsucceasful  icnrch  biM  been  nuule  in  the  registers  of  variouichurchea 
near  the  tlicaire*  in  Shoreditch,  at  Blockfriara  and  on  the  Bankside.  It 
may  bt  wortL  notice  here  that  a  person  of  t!ie  name  of  Robert  Burbad^ 
lived  in  the  High  Stri-et,  within  tlic  parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
and  that  lie  waa  a  linen-draper.  His  nauic  often  occurs  in  the  registera 
and  lokcn-book«,  bat  we  have  not  been  alile  to  trace  any  relationship 
between  him  and  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  There  weie  also  Bur- 
tadgH,  brewcn,  in  Crijiplvgntc,  near  the  Fortune  thenlre. 
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Shakespeare's  tragedies,  in  which  the  father  haci  gained  extra- 
ordinary distinction.' 

In  1 G03,  therefore,  Richard  and  Winifred  Burbadge  had  two 
diildren  living,  and  on  the  IGth  September  in  the  following 
year  another  daughter  was  baptized,  Frances,  at  St.  Leonard's ; 
but  the  infant  only  lived  a  few  days,  its  burial  having  bten 
entered  on  the  19th  September.  They  had  no  more  children, 
at  least  none  were  registered  at  their  parish  church,  until  8th 
August,  1 607,  when  "  Anue  Burbidge,  the  daughtei^of  Richard 
Burbidge,"  was  baptized;  but,  as  ah-eady  mentioned,  eight 
days  afterwards  they  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  eldest 
son,  Richard,  who  must  have  been  at  least  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age.  This  severe  blow  was  succeeded,  on  the  12th  Sep- 
tember, 1608,  by  the  death  of  Julia  Burbadge,  so  that  the 
&ther  and  mother  were  at  this  date  left  with  only  one 
daughter,  Anne.     It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Anne  was  the 

'  "  Hu  fondnesa  for  the  nnmc  of  Juliet  perhaps  aroae  Ctora  his  having 
been  the  original  Romeo  in  our  author's  plaj."  Maloac'a  Shak^p.  by 
Bosncll,  iii.,  183.  This  speculation  isiniprobaLilc,bccau3C,when  Richard 
fiurbage  had  annther  daughter  in  1614,  be  Dacicd  her  Julia,  and  not 
Juliet :  when  she  was  buried  in  the  ncit  year  she  waa  also  registered 
as  Julia,  and  it  Bcems  likely  that  she  was  named  aflcr  her  sister,  who 
had  died  ia  1608,  The  entries  at  St.  Leonard's  run  precisely  thus, 
giving  us  varieties  of  the  name  even  in  the  same  entry  : — 

"  1602.  Julia  Burbedgc,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Burbedge,  baptized 
2  Januorie. 

"1608.  Juliet  Burhege,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Burbidge,  was 
burycd  the  12  of  September. 

"  1614.  Julya  Burbadge,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Burbadge,  bap- 
tiied  36  December. 

"1615.    Julia  Burbadge,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Burbadge, 
buried  the  ISth  day  of  August." 

Malone  introduces  the  second  Julia  with  an  alias,  "  a  second  Julit 
Julia,"  but  there  is  no  pretext  for  it  in  the  registers. 

'  Maloue's  Sbakapcare  by  Boswtll,  iii.,  183. 
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name  of  Shakespeare's  wife ;  and  we  shall  see  hereafter,  aa  in- 
deed has  been  abeadj  noticed,  that  Richard  Biirbadge  narned 
one  of  Ilia  sons  William.     It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  Anne   ' 
and  Williaiu  were  the  only  children  that  appear  to  have  Bar- 
vived  tlioir  parents. 

Unless  tliey  were  registered  elsewhere  (aa  we  suppose  Ri- 
chard, who  died  in  1607,  to  have  been),  while  Burbadge  and 
his  wife  were  upon  some  theatrical  expedition  into  the  country, 
they  ceased  to  add  to  their  family  between  1607,  when  Anne 
was  bom,  and  1613,  when  Winifred  (named,  of  course,  after 
her  mother)  came  into  the  world.'  This  event  happened  on 
the  10th  October,  but  Winifred  only  lived  till  the  14th  Oc- 
tober, 1616.  In  the  mean  time  her  mother  produced  another 
daughter,  which,  on  the  26th  December,  1614,  was  baptized 
Julia.  Richard  and  Winifred  Eurliadge  seem  to  have  been 
very  unfortunate  in  losing  their  oflsprinjf  in  infancy,  for  this  ■ 
second  Julia  only  survived  until  15th  August,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  Thus  out  of  six  children,  bom 
between  about  1600  and  1615,  tlicy  had  now  only  one  left. 

William  Burbadge,  who  has  been  mentioned  by  no  preceding 
biographer  (and  whom  we  have  supposed  to  have  been  named 
after  Shakespeare,  then  recently  dead),  was  born,  according  to 
the  register  of  St.  Leonard's,  on  6th  November,  1616.  We  | 
quote  the  exact  form  of  the  entry,  because  it  relates  to  the  | 
namesake  of  our  great  dramatist,  and  because  it  has  hitherto 
i  all  notice  ; — 


"  1616.    Wiiliam  Burbadge,  son  of  Ricliard  Burbadg,  baptized  6  No- 
vember, lem — Halywell  Street." 

No  entry  of  the  burial  of  a  William  Burbadge  occurs  at  any  ' 

'  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  consequence  of  the  mortality  in  I 
ikmily,  Richard  Burbadge,  af^er  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Anne,  tiK 
bis  only  child,  removed  his  wife  for  a  time  from  the  neighbourhood  t 
Shoreditch,  and  left  her  in  the  country  while  he  pursued  his  profesdoiuill 
career  in  London. 
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date  in  the  same  registers,  and  we  know  that  he  lived  until 
1 633,  becanse  he  is  recorded  in  that  year  to  have  been  one  of 
the  ^'  owners  of  the  inheritance^^  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  The 
other  proprietor  of  the  freehold  was  his  uncle,  Guthbert  Bur- 
badge  (who  died  in  1636),  and  from  them  there  appears  to  have 
been  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities,  to  pur- 
chase the  playhouse,  in  order  to  abate  what  had  long  been 
considered  a  nuisance.  Four  magistrates  were  appointed,  in 
1633,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  premises,  and  their  original 
report  upon  the  subject  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  the 
present  memoir.*  James  Burbadge,  the  father  of  Guthbert  and 
Bichard,  as  already  stated,  was  the  first  builder  and  owner  of 
the  Blackfriars  theatre,  and  at  his  death,  in  February,  1597, 
he  left  it  to  his  two  sons.  At  the  demise  of  Bichard  Burbadge 
his  share  came  to  his  only  son,  William,  but  his  brother  Guth- 
bert was  still  alive,  when  the  negociation  for  the  sale  of  the 
playhouse  was  commenced  in  1633.  Whether  Guthbert  Bur- 
badge, like  Bichard,  had  been  originally  brought  up  by  his 
father  to  the  profession  of  the  stage,  is  by  no  means  certain. 
There  was  a  distinguished  bookseller  of  the  time  of  the  name 
of  Guthbert  Burby,  and  it  is  often  found  at  the  foot  of  title- 
pages  ;  and  the  coincidence  of  Guthbert  and  Burby  might  lead 

^  It  appears  from  it,  that  in  1633  Guthbert  and  William  Burbadge, 
"  who  (in  the  terms  of  the  report)  had  the  inheritance"  of  the  Black- 
friars playhouse,  received  a  rent  of  £50  per  annum  from  the  company 
for  the  use  of  it:  this  they  valued  at  fourteen  years*  purchase,  and  there- 
fore claimed  £700  as  the  value :  they  were  also  the  owners  of  four 
adjacent  tenements,  let  at  a  rental  of  £75  per  annum,  and  ''a  void 
piece  of  ground  to  turn  coaches  in,**  which  they  estimated  at  £6  per 
annum:  these  also,  at  fourteen  years*  purchase,  would  come  to  £1134, 
so  that  their  whole  demand  for  the  transference  of  the  property  was 
£1834.  In  1633,  money  is  supposed  to  have  been  rather  less  than  four 
times  its  present  value,  so  that  the  whole  estate  may  have  been  worth 
nearly  £7000.  The  report,  or  '* certificate**  as  it  is  called,  is  subscribed 
Will.  Baker,  Humphrey  Smith,  Lawr.  Whitaker,  and  Willm.  Childe. 
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to  the  opinion,  that  Cuthbert  Uiirbculge  was  meant  by  Cnthbert 
Burby,  for  everybody  is  aware  of  the  extremely  loose  ortho- 
graphy of  proper  namea  at  that  period.  Cuthbert  Burby  was 
the  publisher  of  the  ■I'to,  of  "  Love's  Labours  Lost"  in  1598, 
and  of  the  authentic  edition  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  1-599, 
printed  to  snpersedo  the  spurious  copy  of  1597}  but  we  do 
not  find  his  name  connected  with  any  other  early  impressions 
of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

The  profession  of  the  stage,  efipecially  to  such  as  were 
sharers  in  companies,  and  owners  of  theatres,  must  have  been 
highly  profitable  towards  tho  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centuries ;  and  there  ia  little 
room  for  doubt  that  Richard  IJurbadge  had  been  gradually 
accumulating  property,  and  adding  to  that  which  his  fath^ 
had  left  to  him  and  to  Lis  brother.  His  repntation  and  popu- 
larity were  extraordinary,  and  hia  emoluments  from  varioua 
Bonrces  nmst  have  been  large,  and  he  waa  evidently  much 
looked  up  to  by  his  fellow -actors.  In  1605,  Augustine  Phil- 
lips, the  celebrated  comedian  of  the  same  company,  made  him 
an  overseer  of  his  will,  and,  in  case  of  the  re-marriage  of  hia 
widow,  Anne  Phillips,  one  of  his  executors,  with  a  present  of 
a  silver  bowl  of  the  value  of  ^5:  the  other  overseers  and 
contingent  executors  were  John  Heminge  (who,  as  is  well 
known,  lived  to  be  one  of  the  joint  editors  of  Sliakespeare''a 
Plays  in  1623),  William  Sly,  the  acUtr,  and  Timothy  Whi- 
thome  (regarding  whom  nothiug  is  known),  who  each  had 
similar  bowls,  while  various  bequests  were  made  by  the  tes- 
tator to  his  brother  actors  and  friends ;  among  them  "  a 
tliirty-shilling  piece  in  gold"  to  William  Shakespeare.  The 
widow  of  Phillips  married  again  prior  to  the  16th  May,  1607, 
when  Heminge,  according  to  the  provision  in  the  will  (rf 
her  late  husband,  proved  it  as  executor  ;  but  Burbadge,  Sly, 
and  Whithorne,  the  other  overseers,  do  not  seem  to  ha* 
interfered  on  the  occasion. 

The  last  extract  we  have  made  from  the  register  of  S^] 
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Leonard,  Shoreditch,  establishes  that  Burbadge  still  resided 
in  Holywell  Street,  perhaps  in  the  very  house  his  father  had 
inhabited,  and  left  to  him.  In  and  about  this  spot  a  nest  of 
actors  had  collected,  originally  attracted,  and  afterwards  de- 
tained there,  by  the  vicinity  of  two  of  the  oldestj^^if  not  the 
very  oldest,  theatres  in  or  near  the  metropolis.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  motive  that  induced  James  Burbadge  to  settle  there 
prior  to  1576,  when  his  daughter  Alice  was  baptized  at  St. 
Leonard'^s.  Besides  the  Blackfriars,  he  must  have  been  a 
sharer  in  the  Curtain  or  the  Theatre,  and  we  may  feel  confi- 
dent that  his  property  in  one  or  both  of  these  playhouses 
descended  to  his  sons  Guthbert  and  Richard,  who  continued 
inhabitants  of  the  same  district.^  Malone  thought  it  strange 
that  Richard  Burbadge  should  have  continued  there,  recol- 
lecting that  Holywell  Street  was  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  ;*  but  he  did  not  advert  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  dwelling-house  was  probably  his  own,  and 
that  he  might  have  a  considerable  interest  in  the  receipts  at 
the  playhouses  in  Shoreditch. 

While  the  Globe  was  in  a  course  of  construction  in  1594,  and 
while  the  Blackfriars  was  under  repair  in  1596,  it  seems  most 
improbable  that  the  Lord  Ghamberlain'^s  servants,  a  highly 
popular  association,  would  confine  themselves  to  a  joint  occu- 
pation, with  Henslowe  and  AUeyn,  of  a  theatre  in  Newington 
Butts  :  that  they  did  perform  at  Newington  Butts  at  this 
period  is  incontrovertibly  proved  by  Henslowe's  "  Diary''  of 
his  theatrical  transactions.  Our  strong  belief,  therefore,  is,  that 
Richard  Burbadge  was  interested  in  the  receipts  of  a  theatre  in 
Shoreditch,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Blackfriars,  and  a  large  sharer  in  the  Globe :  that  Thomas 
Pope,  an  eminent  actor  in  the  same  company  as  Burbage,  had 

^  No  will  by  James  Burbadge  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prerogative  Office, 
although  he  died  and  was  buried  in  London.  It  is  possible  that  he  made 
none,  and  that  his  two  sons  amicably  divided  his  property  between  them. 

'*■  Malone*8  Shakspeare  by  Boswell,iii.,  183. 
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a  '^  right,  title,  and  interest^  in  the  Curtain  theatre,  as  well 
as  in  the  Globe,  and  at  the  same  time,  ia  established  by  hia 
wiU  in  1603. 

Veiy  shortly  after  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  retired 
to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  to  have  separated  himself  from 
theatrical  concerns,  a  calamity  happened  at  the  Globe,  which 
probably  no  care  on  his  part,  had  he  been  present,  or  on  that 
of  any  other  person  who  was  there,  could  have  avoided. 
During  the  performance  of  a  play  called  ^^  All  is  True  '^  (a 
revival,  perhaps,  of  Shakespeare^s  ^^  Heniy  the  Eighth,^ 
under  a  new  title)^  on  the  29th  June,  1613,  the  Globe 
was  burned  down,  owing  to  some  sparks  discharged  from 
theatrical  artilleiy  lodging  on  the  thatch  with  whioh  the 
stage  was  roofed.  This  must,  of  course,  have  been  a  dis- 
tressing event  to  the  leaders  of  the  company,  whom  we  have 
supposed  sharers  in  the  house,  as  well  as  in  the  receipts ;  but 
the  loss,  for  aught  we  know,  may  have  &llen  peculiarly  upon 
Burbadge,  who  was  part  owner  of  the  Blackfriars  playhouse, 
and  may  have  been  sole  owner  of  the  Globe,  as  he  alone 
entered  into  the  agreement  under  which  it  had  been  con- 
structed in  1594.  Burbadge  was  present  at  the  fire,  as  we  find 
stated  in  a  poor  ballad,  no  doubt  published  on  the  occasion, 
because  it  was  then  entered  on  the  registers  of  the  Stationers^ 
Company,  but  which  has  only  come  down  to  us  in  manu- 
script :*  it  is  entitled  '*  A  Sonnet  on  the  pitiful  Burning  of 
the  Globe  Playhouse  in  London  f*  and  the  subsequent  stansa 
mentions  Burbadge,  who,   if   the   play  were    "  Henry   the 

'  See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  v.,  496,  where  a  different  opinion  is 
expressed ;  but  the  writer  of  the  present  memoir  is  induced  to  qualify, 
if  not  to  question  the  judgment  there  stated.  Sir  H.  Wotton  may  hsTO 
termed  ^  All  is  True**  a  new  play,  not  having  heard  that  it  was  merely  a 
new  title  to  an  old  play.  Marston*s  ^*  Malcontent**  was  performed  under 
a  second  title  in  its  first  year:  see  p.  26.' 

'  It  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  "  Hist  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and 
the  Stage,**  i.,  387. 
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Eighth,^  under  the  title  of  '^  All  ia  True,"^  must  have  beeu 
the  repreeentatiye  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  the  day  of  the  fire. 

Oat  mn  the  knights,  out  run  the  lords, 

And  there  was  great  ado; 
Some  lost  their  hats,  and  some  their  swords, 

Then  out  run  Burbadgc  too : 
The  reprobates,  though  drunk  on  Mcmday, 
Pra/d  for  the  Fool  and  Henry  Condy.** ' 

This  shows  also  that  the  calamity  occurred  on  Monday ;  and 
Henry  Condy,  so  called  for  the  sake  of  the  rhinio,  was,  of 
course,  Henry  Cundall,  the  joint-editor  with  Hcniingo  of  the 
folio  of  1623.  It  was  possibly  mainly  owing  to  this  disaster, 
that  not  a  single  line,  in  manuscript  of  the  time,  of  a  play  by 
Shakespeare  has  been  preserved :  *  they  might  all  bo  con- 
sumed, with  the  rest  of  the  stock,  in  the  fire  at  the  Globe. 

The  house  was  rebuilt  in  the  next  year,  in  a  great  degree 
at  the  expense  of  the  king  and  the  nobility  ;*  and  what  before 

^  The  following  stanza  fVom  the  same  ballad  shows  that  the  play,  in  a 
course  of  reprcsentatiou,  was  on  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHl. ; 
and  the  burden,  **  All  this  is  true,**  confirms  the  notion  that  the  drama 
bore  that  title  on  the  occasion : — 

All  you  that  please  to  understand. 

Come  listen  to  my  story ; 
To  see  Death,  with  his  raking  brand, 

*Mong*st  such  an  auditory, 
Kegardmg  neither  Cardinal*s  might. 
Nor  the  rugged  face  of  Henry  the  Eight. 

Oh  sorrow  I  pitiful  sorrow  I  and  yet  All  this  is  true. 

'  Perhaps  we  ought  to  except  his  '*  Henry  the  Fourth,**  recently 
printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Halliwcll, 
from  a  MS.  belonging  to  Sir  Edward  Bering;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  MS.  be  quite  as  old  as  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

^  See  the  Life  of  Shakespeare  preceding  Ck)llter*s  edit,  of  his  works, 
p.  ccxli. 
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had  been  thatch  was  replaced  by  tiles,  so  that  a  similar  aooi* 
dent  could  not  again  happen  from  the  same  eaase :  therefore, 
let  who  will  have  been  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  the 
consumed  edifice,  they  were  not  ultimately  such  severe  saf- 
ferers  as  might  have  been  expected.  It  has  generally  been 
concluded,  though  in  the  absence  of  any  distinct  information 
upon  the  point,  that  Shakespeare  had  no  interest  in  the  Globe 
at  the  period  of  its  destruction,  having  disposed  of  what  pro- 
perty he  might  have  had  in  it  before  his  removal  from  the 
metropolis.  The  probability  certainly  is,  that  most  of  the 
principal  actors  were  sharers,  in  various  proportions,  in  the 
theatre,  as  well  as  in  what  were  called  **  the  takings,^  and 
that  the  loss,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  thus  subdivided 
among  them.^ 

In  his  progress  to  the  Iiighest  rank  in  the  loftiest  walk  of 
his  profession,  and  during  the  period  he  maintained  him- 
self in  that  position,  Burbadge  had,  of  course,  rivals,  but  his 
popularity  never  appears  to  have  declined.  His  chief  com- 
petitor, until  about  the  year  1605  or  1606,  was  Edward 
Alleyn,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  association,  playing,  until 
1601,  at  the  Rose  theatre,  near  the  Globe,  on  the  Baukside, 
and  subsequently  at  the  Fortune,  in  Golden  Lane,  Cripplo- 
gatc.  This  contention  is  referred  to  in  some  coeval  lines 
preserved  at  Dulwich  College,  in  which  Burbadge  is  called 
"  Roscius  Richard,"  *  but  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 

'  At  a  date  considerably  subsequent  to  the  fire,  we  find  that  the  Globe 
theatre  had  becouie  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Brand.  This  fkct 
is  stated  in  some  old  records  preserved  at  St  Saviour^s,  Southwark,  and 
explains  how  it  happened  that  he  had  the  power  of  pulling  it  down  in 
1644.     See  Collier*s  Shakespeare,  i.,  ccxlii. 

'  He  is  doubtless  also  the  Roscius  mentioned  in  the  following  epi- 
gram, from  "The  Furies"  by  Kichard  Nichols.     8vo.     1614. 

In  Fuscum, 
Fuscus  is  turn*d  a  player ;  for  in  rage 
He  lately  left  his  function  for  the  stage, 
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here,  as  they  are  inserted  at  length  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  Ed- 
ward Alleyn,**^  printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society.'  Ben  Jon- 
son  mentions  another  of  Burbadge^s  rivals  at  a  later  date, 
coupling  them  as  if  they  were  nearly  equally  celebrated :  we 
allude  to  act  y.,  scene  S,  of  his  ^^  Bartholomew  Fair,^  whidi 
the  author  himself  tells  us  was  originally  played  at  the  Hope, 
another  theatre  on  the  Bankside,  on  81  st  October,  1614.  He 
there  thus  introduces  the  name  of  Burbadge  :•— 

Cokes,  I  thank  ^u  Ibr  that,  Master  Littlo-wit ;  a  good  jost  I 
Which  is  your  Burbadge  now  ? 

Leatherhead.  What  mean  you  by  that,  sir  ? 
Cokes,  Your  best  actor,  your  Field. 

Jonson's  Works  by  G\ford^  iv.,  512. 

To  speak  of  Burbadge  and  Field  together  in  this  way  was 
not  intended  by  the  writer  as  any  disparagement  of  the  for- 
mer, to  whose  exertions  Ben  Jonson,  like  Shakespeare,  had 
been  indebted ;  but  the  author  of  ^^  Gynthia's  Rovols,^^  ^*  The 
Poetaster,'^  and  *^  EpicoDue,^^  was  under  peculiar  obligations  to 
Nathaniel  Field  for  the  admirable  performance  of  the  parts 
allotted  to  him;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  other  and 
more  impartial  authority,  that  although,  in  1614,  Field  was 
a  much  younger  man  than  Burbadge,  he  enjoyed  a  large  share 
of  popularity.  Neither  did  Field^s  character  stand  high  as  an 
actor  only,  for  he  was  the  author  of  two  excellent  come- 
dies, ''  Woman  is  a  Weathercock,^^  1612,  and  **  Amends  for 

In  hope  to  out-act  Rotciuf  in  a  icone ; 
In  care  of  which  the  fcllow*a  grown  ao  lean 
That  all  men  pity  him :  but,  Fuicui,  know, 
FUiycrs  do  now  as  plcntlAilly  grow 
As  spawn  of  fVogs  in  March ;  yet  ovcrmoro 
The  great  devour  the  less.    Be  wise,  therefore; 
Procure  thou  some  commendatory  letter 
For  the  Burmoothcs— *tis  a  course  far  better. 
Mn  1841,  p.  13;  the  first  work  issued  by  the  Society. 
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Ladiea,"'  1618.    Aa  far  as  we  can  judgo, 'the  low  jealousy,  « 

sonietimeB  displayed  among  actors  of  diftereut  grfwlea,  did  uot 
then  prevail  to  any  offensive  extent — at  least  we  meet  with 
few  traces  of  it  in  any  of  the  records  of  the  time,  and  Bar- 
badge  always  stood  so  well  in  public  estimation,  that  through 
life  he  had  no  reasou  to  fear  a  competitor.  Alleyn,  Kempe, 
and  other  actors  of  celebrity,  tragic  and  comic,  not  uafre- 
(juently,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  had  money 
staked  upon  them  in  friendly  wagers,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
certain  judges  they  would  exceed  particular  rivals  ;  but  nobody 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  enter  aao* 
ccssfully  into  such  a  contest  with  Burbadge. 

It  is  an  opinion  formed  upon  such  scanty  materials  as  ttara 
descended  to  us,  that  up  to  the  year  1604'  the  King''s  players, 
when  pertbrraing  at  the  Globe,  were  very  much  under  the 
control  and  management  of  Shakespeare.  He  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  quitted  the  more  active  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession about  this  pei-iod  j  and  certain  it  is,  that  just  after- 
wards the  company  became  involved  in  troubles,  from  which 
they  had  previously  escaped.  We  allude  to  an  offence  given 
to  the  court,  at  the  close  of  1604,  by  the  performance  of 
drama  upon  Gowiy's  Conspiracy  ;  to  an  insult  offered  to  the 
city  authorities  in  the  winter  of  1605  ;  and  to  a  complaint  to 
the  King  by  the  French  ambassador  in  1606,  that  in  a  play 
by  George  Chapman  the  Queen  of  France  had  been  bronghfc 
upon  the  stage  in  a  derogatory  manner :  even  James  I.  did 
uot  escape  ridicule ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  for 
short  time  dramatic  performances  were  entirely  suspended  in 
London.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Burbadge  was  not 
concerned  in  some  of  these  disasters  ;  hut  the  names  of  Kempe 
and  Armin  are  those  only  which  are  mentioned  in  any  of  the 

'  Both  were  reprinted  (with  three  other  exccllcDt  dramiM)  in  1829,  in 
a  gupplcmental  volume  to  "  Dodsley's  Old  PInys,"  lait  edit.     Field  i 
as  b  well  known,  joined  Masaingcr  in  tbc  conipositioD  of  "  The  Fatal 
Dowry," 
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documents.     A  few  years  afterwards,  indeed,  Burbadge  was 
implicated,  but  on  a  very  different  and  venial  account. 

From  early  times  actors  were  not  allowed  to  exhibit  during 
Lent,  but  by  degrees  the  Master  of  the  Revels  had  exercised 
the  power  of  granting  dispensations,  excepting  on  what  were 
termed  sermon-days.  In  March,  1615,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  issued  an  order,  prohibiting  all 
dramatic  representations  during  Lent,  which  order  appears  to 
have  been  disregarded  by  several  of  the  companies  in  London. 
A  warrant,  dated  29th  March,  was  therefore  put  int.o  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  messengers  of  the  Privy  Council,  requiring 
Heminge,  Burbadge,^  and  other  performers  named  in  it,  be- 
longing to  different  associations,  to  appear  on  the  Friday  fol- 
lowing, at  eight  in  the  morning,  to  answer  for  their  conduct. 
The  register  of  the  Privy  Council  contains  no  &rther  notice 
of  the  transaction,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  offen- 
ders were  not  compelled  to  attend,  having  in  the  mean  time 
made  due  and   satisfactory  submission.^     We  conclude  that 

^  In  his  Masque  of  Christmas  (as  Malone  has  observed)  Burbadge 
and  **  old  Mr.  Heminge**  are  spoken  of  together  as  the  heads  of  the 
Eing*s  players. 

*  The  following  is  the  entry  in  the  roisters  of  the  Privy  Ck)uncil, 
and  we  insert  it  (hiefly  to  bring  before  the  reader  the  names  of  the 
different  players  included  in  the  accusation : — 

"  29  March,  1615. 

^  A  Warrant  to  Sentie,  one  of  the  messengers. 

«  Whereas  John  Hemmings,  Richard  Burbadge,  Christopher  Beeston, 
Bobert  Lee,  William  Kowley,  John  Newton,  Thomas  Downton,  Hum- 
phrey Jeffes,  with  others,  stage-players,  in  and  about  the  city  of  London, 
have  presumed,  notwithstanding  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, signified  unto  them  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  to  play  this 
prohibited  time  of  Lent.  These  are,  therefore,  to  will  and  command 
you  to  make  your  repair  unto  the  persons  above  named,  and  to  charge 
them,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  to  make  their  appearance  here  before  us, 
of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  on  Friday  next,  at  eight  o'clock  of  the 
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durin;;  tho  whole  of  Lent  that  year  there  wore  no  theatrical 
porfornmnces,  but  afberwarilH  the  Lord  Gliainberlain  aeems  to 
liave  permitted  the  MaHter  of  the  llevela  again  to  oxorciiso  hia 
ditfcretiouary  jurisdiction. 

A  few  mouths  after  thus  incurring  the  displeasure  of  per- 
sons in  authority,  Durbadge  and  Iiis  wife,  as  already  men- 
tioned,  sustained  a  domestic  affliction  by  the  loss  of  their 
second  Julia :  she  was  buried  at  St.  Leonardos,  Shoreditch,  on 
the  15th  August,  1615,  and  in  the  next  year  they  lost  their 
daughter  Winifred,  who  was  buried  on  the  14th  October : 
'they  were  consoled  in  less  than  a  month  afterwards  by  the 
birth  of  their  son  William,  who  came  into  the  world  rather 
more  than  six  months  posterior  to  the  death  of  the  groat  dra- 
matist, after  whom  we  have  supposed  him  to  have  been  named, 
in  affoctionate  remembrance  of  long  intimacy  and  ardent  ad- 
miration. 

At  this  date,  according  to  our  conjecture  as  to  the  period  of 
his  birth,  Richard  Durbadge  was  about  forty-nine  years  old, 
and  he  continued  in  full  possession  of  his  powers,  and  to  give 
the  town  the  benefit  of  thtiu,  for  about  four  years  afterwards.: 
ho  died,  as  we  can  now  prove,  on  tho  It'Uh  March,  1618-19,* 
the  day  when  M alone  Hupposod  him  to  have  expired,  and  not 
on  the  !)tli  March,  as  erroneously  stated  by  Camden  in  his 
Annals  of  James  L,  whore  he  styles  him  alter  liosoiu^^^- 
"  16 IJ).  Martij  J).  Ilichardus  JJurbeulf/e^  alter  lto$cius^  obiiiJ^ 
The  manuscript  epitaph,  to  which  we  have  before  often 


forenoon,  without  any  cxcuhc  or  delay.  And  in  the  mean  time  that 
neither  they,  nor  the  rest  of  their  company,  presume  to  prciient  any 
playH  or  intcrhides,  as  they  will  annwcr  the  contrary  at  their  pcriU.** 

The  only  actom  in  this  enumeration  who  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  comiNiny  of  the  King*8  players  were  llemingc  and  Burbadgc:  tho 
rest  were  chiefly  performers  at  the  Fortune  theatre. 

*  In  "  The  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,'* 
i.,  p.  4.')0,  it  is  Htatcd  by  a  mistake  (of  which  others  liuve  availed  them- 
selves)  that  Uurbadge  died  on  lath  March, ](ili)-20. 
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ferred,  gives  not  only  the  day  of  the  month,  but  the  day  of 
the  week  when  he  expired,  viz.,  ''  on  Saturday  in  Lent/**  13th 
March.  He  was  buried  three  days  afterwards  at  St,  Leonard's, 
Shoreditch,  and  we  subjoin  an  exact  copy  of  the  register : — 

^  1618.    Richard  Burbadge,  player,  was  buried  the  xvj^  of  March — ' 
HalUwell  Street** 

It  was  not  very  common  in  this  parish  to  record  the  occu- 
pation of  the  deceased  ;  but  this  instance  was  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  as  a  tribute,  perhaps,  to  the  celebrity  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  quality.  We  have  no  trace  that  Uurbadgo  ever 
resided  in  Southwark ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  one  of  the 
old  books  preserved  at  St.  Saviour'^s,  the  death  of  Burbadge 
is  briefly  noted,  aa  if  it  were  bo  important  lui  event  in  the 
district  in  which  the  Globe  theatre  was  situated,  as  to  require 
some  memorandum  by  the  clerk  :  the  words  are,  ^'  Mr.  Bur- 
badge dyed  1618,^^  without  giving  the  month  or  day.  Having 
expired  on  the  13th  March,  he  had  made  his  will,  which  is 
nuncupative,  only  on  the  preceding  day,  and  in  the  following 
form  :— 

Memorandum. — ^That  on  Friday  the  twelfth  of  March,  anno  Domini 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen,  Richard  Burbadge,  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gent.,  being 
sick  in  body,  but  of  good  and  perfect  remembrance,  did  make  his  last 
will  and  testament  nuncupative,  in  manner  and  form  following,  viz. : — 
he,  the  said  Richard,  did  nominate  and  appoint  his  well-beloved  wife, 
WinifVide  Burbadge,  to  be  sole  executrix  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels 
whatsoever,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  persons  undernamed : — 

CuTHBBBT  BuBBADGE,  brothcT  to  the  tcstator. 

The  mark  of  x  Euzabeth,  his  wife. 

Nicholas  Toolet. 

Anne  Lancaster. 

Richard  Robinson. 

The  mark  of  x  Elizabeth  Graves. 

Henrt  Jacksonne.^ 

*  The  will  was  written  on  a  sheet  of  ordinary  foolscap  by  the  "  brother 
to  the  testator,**  as  appears  by  the  identity  of  the  handwriting  of  Cuthbect 
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Tlio  wMtiw  (Itii  not  |ihiv«t  tlin  will  tiitdl  iiuihi  ilmu  H  iiiuiilli 
nnonvimU,  aiMl  It  wiui  duly  nnti>ml  iliuNi*-* 

PiHiltHdiiii  l\ili  l<MiUiiu>iiiuiH  HU|iiiMii«rl|ituin  H|itiil  Ifiiiitltiiii  miniHi 
Jiiilli^is  UU"  AtirlllM,  UllMi  JurMiiHMidi  W(iiIIV«mIii(  HuiliNiltfi*  wMm  \\M\ 
(Ui|\iiioll,  i*(  i«KiiiMi(rlo(H  111  ihnIi^ii  (iwUiitvitlu  ii«  mil  lint  Wi  mil  tfiMiiiitlMA  Aili 
ihIiiiIiiIM rutin  itii  )i«tiiit,  i^o.,  Jiii-Mt. 

Nlin  wiiM  lull  \\y  lint  liiinlMMtil  9*HiH*hh,  nihl  III  IIih  IiukIimiIhk 
ut  Aii^iiMi  nlio  ^iivii  lilrlli  III  It  iliMitfliior,  wliu  wiMt  lin|illviiHi  Hi 
Hi.  liiMiimnrM  iim  **  Mam,  llm  iliiii^liini'  ni'  WyiiiiniWMl  |liirlilMlg«s 
i^ltlow/' III!  tliiiAili  Aii^iini.,  Kill),  Tiiiifi  ilinm  «t|illilrmt  niir- 
vIvimI  iIio  lUMiofx^Aiiiiit,  WlllliMtt.  Hiiil  Miimli  I  liiit  lltn  hint 
wiiM  IiiiHimI  on  SiHli  April,  MWLti,  n  lUnl.  iIiiim  nuMinliiil  In  iiiu 
hiKUltir  til'  Hi.  liiiniiiuirN,  hIiIimu^Ii  Mulniin  liiiil  OliHhiiuiii 
IIiIIimI  in  iIInimivoi*  li  i    - 

Um,     Hnim  HiiiIiniIkk  wnr  ImiiImI  Itm  VlMli  iif  A|irlll. 

<t||i|||inr(,   Miii'liiMl^rn,   **  Ifi'iiiliKi' In  Mm  l.nnliilni',"   imhI    I'IIImh 
IikIIi,  IiU  wH'n  (wlin  iiiimIo  lior  iiMiik  lui  li  HJIiioftM  In  llio  will  nf 
IMi'liiihl  lliirliiMlf{i<),  linlli  illiul  III  Mli'lll,  imhI  wkih  Imlli  ImiiIimI 
III.  Hi.  LiMiimnr^,  MlinriMlhrli,  IVmii  llniywi'll  Mlrnnl  |  llin  (li'Mi 
nil   llin    I71I1    M(t|tli«iMlt(*l',   liiiil    IIhi    ImmI    nil    llm    |ii|,   Oii|n|iii|', 
Nii'lmliiH  'rniiliiy  liiiil    llli'liiH'il    llnlilliniiii,    Iwn   nllim'   wlllinNMi«M 
|.n  lliit  will,  Wi>ri«  iM'Ini'M   niiiliiii*niliM|    In   llm   HmI.   ii,|.  iJiit  lfii|j||| 
llin//  nl'llift  liilln  of  Mliiil(nM|iniMi<'M  l*iuyM  In  Ml'''l  )  lull.  nC  Amiim 
LiUM'tMilM',  l')li/.MlMi||i  (Jmvdrt,  liiiil    lli'iiiy  •liM'knnn,  IIm*  IJiI'imi 
nllmr  wiliMmniin,  imlliinp^  nnMiMi  known. 

Miilonn  in  nilitnl  ii|iMn  llm  pnlnl,  ImiI  (HiiJnmiM  liMnrM 
williniil.  i|iialillfMUinn,  llml,  Kh'IihuI  IIiiiImmI^h  wiw  '*  f'tiri-lnil  nit 
liy  lliH  |iliiKilti/''  Hiif'li  iniiy  liiivn  Iii>mii  llm  nuio,  Inil,  lliifi'ii 
iminld  nn  iiviil<<iM'<i  In  Miip|Miil,  I  In*  hliUniiMinl,  iiml  nim  nf  Iwif 
larlfi  iniiy  Im  ii<liliM'«(l,  wlii«'li  him  ><l|oii|/|y  n|i|iiiMitf|  Ui  ||,,      Tliu 

lliiilm<lK<t  wImm  Im'  miliuMllHit   \l.  mn  Hut  HinI    v^Mminn     Itn  wioln  n   rii 
iiiNilifilil^  pliilii   Mill'  lifmd,  nimI  UN  ir  III    liiiil  Imiii   mIii«hIm|  h  moiIvmiiii, 
ll  iMriiiflm,  iiMlii'liM^.  IliK  MiffiiHfiniN  ffl'  IIm>  wHhiNbin  himI  flit' JiiinI,  im\y 
niu*  i»U\u  Iff  tfif  n\mi, 

*  A\m\t9ny  f*it  iIm<  Il4illiivitt«,  Ar  ,  p  ijn, 


^\M  III*  llimi  U|  flml>  ImvlhuilliMl  mi  ||m«  llllh  Mnivhi  h^  wm  imi 

iilll'Iwi  MhMl  lIllfllMUyn  MWl^WUhU  I    HU«lMI*HII,V(*liHMIIMPi(lMIO|iM  U 

WMMiii  Hi  tilmi  |iitvliMl  vi»i\v  Mmml  in  liMii|iHiiMi'|ifiMHlMiviiKhMniil 
Mil  liihg  M  MiHin  lUyM  I  Imi  wh  mImmiIiI  IIiIiiIi  li  iiiuMi  Miililii«lyi 
If  iImhIIi  liHit  ItiMiM  |ihHlMt«ii«l  by  mi  liilUiiliiuM  himI  iimllKMHiii  H 
illmihlori  liM  ilmi  hihmiIimi  hI*  |iuii*lil  IVivim*  iliitM  ilMiiHiMlimiint  ilm 
IiIhmuhi  *riiU  hIiimm  wmuIiI  H|iimui*  (MiholiiPilvi>  i  litii,  IhHilillllMiii 
WM  limy  iiimiiIImMi  iliHli  III!  viiMluMi  Mm^mt^  of  ilin  klinl  wm  Hi 

illHi  illllM   mi    {HHiVhImIII    HM    ill    |tUi   H   »ill|t    (ll   |itt|*nil'limitOltM   Hi 

(III*  iliiHiiiHifii  wIiImIi  whm  hIwm.vm  iIih  KHmi  wlinh  iliii  ihuHHlliy  III 
liiMiilMii  WHi  iniiiMlili«mlil,y  hIihvm  ilitt  hv»ii*hki>i  Thu  im'iMn  nlmi 
iif  iliii  iiiHiui«iM'l|ii  ii|iliH|ili  U|tMii  iliirliHil^  (whioli  wi«  hIihII 

{iHtMHllily  «|Ullili  Hi  IhI'KiO    iIh   IMli  MM|i|MII'i  illM    lluillMI    illHi    llH 

iIImiI  111*  tliH  }ilHj|m«,  Imi  miliMi*  nl'  pHmlyMUi  wliloli  ttini  HllWimI 

IiIm  M|l|t|i0ll  l«*i 

llmtii  iliMii  Imi  ii|HtliM  lu  HmhIIi,  hiiiI  m«M  llii«  |iiiwiti' 

tif  iliy  l«M««llimMH||  iMMllMHi  Hi  lIlMl  HlHl  lltmi' 
(ir  llli  HMimlf,  lll«  llHll  ll4  lull  IllM  llAfl) 

Ami  i|iillv  lim^ii  i^lmHiiSI  Willi  lliy  hIIi»IihhiiIii||  aiI  • 

11||m  OltHill  \ttl»ll  kllHWi  Hlltli  ill  |ll«*V|tMi  lIllH  WhMllli 

//i»/»sil  math  «iWiMi'#  mm  M^  w^nt^vu^n  hH^¥¥% 

1111*11  III!  illll  llMlli  Hit. 

Tlin  Miii|ilit|iii«tfifi  III*  llio  HiiH<«lii  wliloli  U  hIwh.ym  IIim  \^\m^  wllli 
|)HmlyMU,  limy  Hommiii  (liv  (Iim  IWi  ilini  lliiilMMluit  loll  im 
wrlHmi  iMAlHiiiMiii  Imliliiil  liliii. 

11imii  Im  mum  ilmmiiimii  In  KiilfilmiiMii  wlilnlii  IihiI  wm  im  nilim' 
nvlilmiOH  ill  ilm  imiiimi\Vi  iiiImIiI*  Iihvm  Ihmmi  iMimnlilrn'ml  nultlolMiii 
in  (ii'iivii  iliHi  IIiii'IihiIkii  IIvimI  iiiiill  hIImi*  llm  liVlli  Mivh^lii 
lltllh  li  Im  h  Pvlvy  HmhI,  limvrliiM  iliilu  Hi  WiiMimlMMim'  mi 
iliHi  liny,  HiilliiM'UliiK  ilm  KlUtf*M  m>rvHiiliii  in  iMinlliniM  iliolv 
|im'l\iviiiHiiiMMi  Hi  ilm  lllimklVUi'M  ntnl  Ulnlm  Hi  hII  iliimni  wlimi 
ilmilnHiliM  III  lininlnii  liy  **  ilm  liilWilmi  n|'  llm  |ilii|^nM''  illil 
iml  it^UKtuI  l\ii*ly  III  lliti  wiHik  i  In  llni  lUI  nl' |tliiyiM'ii,  mi  llminmul 
Himw,  ilm  iinnm  nf  UImIihihI  IIiiiIihiIuu  iMiiin^n  mtmiml  (hillnwlnn 
lliHi  nfiinliii  llmiiliigiOi  HM  ir  Im  wmH«Milll  hii  hi«IIiik  iiimiikr 
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of  the  company,  although  he  Lad  rc-aHy  been  dead  a  fort- 
night.' How  to  explain  the  circnmstauce  we  know  not,  uiilcsa 
the  instrutuent  had  been  drawn  up,  though  not  signed,  before 
the  illness  of  Burbadge ;  or  unless  the  fact,  sufficiently  noto- 
rious, were  in  some  way  concealed  from  peraone  in  authority, 
lest  it  should  make  some  ditference  ae  to  the  concession  of  the 
privilege.  The  object  of  this  renewal  of  the  royal  license  of 
May,  1603,  was  dearly  to  settle  the  right  of  the  players  to 
persevere  in  their  performances  in  the  Blackfriars,  which,  even 
as  recently  as  January,  1618-19,  the  Lord  Mayor  liad  made  a 
fresh  effort  to  terminate  by  his  own  authority. 

It  is  quite  true  that  theatrical  representations  were  entirely 
suspended  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Riehard  Burbadge,  not 
because  it  was  Lent,  nor  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague,  but  in  consequence  of  the  recent  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  had  expired  on  Ist  March.  The  royal  funeral  was  post- 
poned until  2!)th  April,  and  did  not  take  place  until  13th  May, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  no  plays  were  permitted  to  l>e 
acted.  This  circumstance  is  adverted  to  in  Middletou''s  lines 
on  the  death  of  Burbadge,  as  painter  and  player,  the  heading 
of  which  wo  have  already  given,  (p.  30)  and  which  wo  now  sub- 
join, from  a  manuscript  once  the  property  of  Mr.  Hebcr:^ 

Artronoraers  and  rtar-gazeni  this  year 

Write  but  of  four  eclipses — five  Bppcar: 

Death  interjHMing  Burbage,  and  tbcir  staying. 

Hath  made  a  vuible  eclipse  of  playing. 

Tuo.  MroDLETOM, 
"  Their  staying"  refers  to  the  inhibition  of  all  plays  until  a 
the  Queen's  funeral,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  a  letter  from 
John  Ohamberlaine,  the  correspondent  of  Sir  Dudley  Carlton, 
then  ambassador  at  the  Hague :  his  commanication  bears  date 
the  19th  March,  six  days  after  the  decease  of  Burbadge,  and 


'  For  the  document  itself,  with  an  entire  list  of  the  company  at  this 
date,Ke  "ThcUistoryof  Eiigliah  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  i^  416. 
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its  contents  are  important  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir,  because  we  learn  from  it  that  Burbadge, 
according  to  report  at  the  time,  had  died  rich;  that  is  to 
say,  worth  about  ^1200  a  year,  of  our  present  money, 
in  land,  without  taking  into  account  his  personal  property. 
Giiamberlaine''s  words  are  these :  — "  The  ftineral  [of  the 
Queen]  is  put  off  to  the  29th  of  next  month,  to  the  great 
hinderance  of  our  players,  which  are  forbidden  to  play  so  long 
as  her  body  is  above  ground  :  one  special  man  among  them, 
Burbadge,  is  lately  dead,  and  hath  left,  they  say,  better  than 
£300  land."^ 

In  the  language  of  that  time,  the  terms  '^  <f  300  land^^  meant 
<f  300  a  year  in  land,  and  money  is  calculated  to  have  been 
then  at  least  four  times  as  valuable  as  at  present.  Burbadge'^s 
will  was  evidently  made  in  extremis^  although  he  lived  until 
the  next  day,  or  it  would  have  been  put  into  writing  and  sub- 
scribed ;  and  nothing  is  said  in  it  about  the  amount  or  descrip- 
tion of  any  of  his  property,  excepting  that  he  left  his  wife  *'  sole 
executrix  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels,^^  under  which  terms, 
of  course,  lands  would  not  pass :  we  are  to  understand,  there- 
fore, that  he  left  the  disposal  of  his  landed  property  to  the 
ordinary  and  known  operation  of  the  law.  He  was  interred, 
as  before  stated,  on  the  16th  March,  and  the  register  of  St. 
Leonard,  Shoreditch,  records  the  event  precisely  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  pointed  out  on  a  preceding  page. 

Of  course,  16  March,  1618,  in  the  entry,  is  1619,  according 
to  our  present  mode  of  computing  the  year ;  and  "  Halliwell 
Street  "^  meant  Holywell  Street,  where  the  Burbadges  had  long 
resided. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Burbadge,  the  chief 
supporter  of  all  the  great  tragic  parts  at  the  Black&iars  and  at 
the  Globe,  must  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  company :  how 

*  Collier*8  Shakespeare,  i.,  p.  ccxzii.  The  original  letter  from  Cbam- 
berlaine  is  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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they  recovered  from  it  is  not  ascert^ned,  but  aa  Queen  Anoo 
was  not  buried,  aud  the  different  associations  could  not  there- 
fore begin  to  act  ainLiHi  ontit  13th  May,  they  had  nearly  two 
months  to  find  substitutes  for  Burbadge  ;  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  performer  would  have  been  deemed  equal  to  the 
numerous  characters  in  which  he  had  so  long  given  his  au- 
diences complete  satisfiiction.  Before  1619  we  find  Nathaniel 
Field  one  of  the  King's  players,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Joseph  Taylor  was  again  taken  into  the  association 
about  that  date :  these  two,  and  John  Lowen,  divided  Bar- 
badge's  parts  between  them,  and  we  gather  from  Wright's 
Itiitoria  Hiitrioniea^  1699,  that  Handet  was  one  of  the  charac- 
ters to  which  Taylor  succeeded.' 

Many  elegiac  effusions  were,  no  doubt,  poured  forth  on  the 
death  of  Burbadge,  since  not  a  few  poets  nuist  have  been  under 
heavy  obligations  to  him,  and  must  liave  felt  liis  loss  severely : 
however,  only  three  or  four  of  these  have  survived ;  and  what 
remain  to  us 'are  anything  but  favourable  speciniena  of  the 
abilities  of  their  authors :  not  one  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know, 
was  printed  at  the  time.  "  Exit  Burbadiie,^  is  the  simple  in- 
scription assigned  to  him  in  a  volume  among  the  Ashmolean 
manuscripts,*  which  also  found  its  way  into  "  Camden's  Re- 
mains," by  Philpotts :  it  is  brief,  but  in  much  better  taste 
than  some  of  the  more  laboured  productions  on  the  occasioii. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  subsequent,  which  is  found  in  MS. 
Sloane,  No.  1786,  in  the  British  Museum  :— 

EPITAPH  ON  MR.  RICIURD  BURBADGE,  THE  PLAYER. 

This  life's  a  play,  scened  out  by  nature's  art. 
Where  every  man  halh  his  allotted  part. 

'  Ills  words  are,  "Taylor  acted  Hamlet  incomparably  well,"  and 
hence  some  have  hastily  supposed  that  he  was  the  original  Hnnilet,  but 
the  fact,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  is  otherwise.  Burbadge  was  the  first 
Hamlet,  and  Taylor  only  took  the  part  after  the  death  of  the  penon 
whom  Shakespeare  choae  as  the  representative  of  the  Danish  prinoe. 

'  MS.  Ashmol.,  No.  38.  M.  190, 
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This  man  hath  now,  aa  many  men  can  tell, 
Ended  his  part,  and  he  hath  acted  well. 
The  play  now  ended,  think  his  grave  to  he 
The  retiring  house  of  his  sad  tragedy; 
Where  to  give  his  fame  this  be  not  afraid: 
Here  lies  the  best  tragedian  ever  play*d.** 

The  truth  of  this  tribute  (which  is  rather  inaccurately 
quoted  by  Malone  *)  may  be  justly  deemed  its  sole  recom- 
mendation ;  and  it  is  not  only  supported  by  the  evidence 
supplied  by  the  characters  Burbadge  is  known  to  have  sus- 
tained, but  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  Richard  Baker,  who  was  a 
competent  judge  from  his  tastes  and  acquirements,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  must  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  Burbadge :  Sir  Richard  Baker,  as  Malone  informs  us, 
was  bom  in  1568,  and  died  in  1645.  He  says  that  "  Richard 
Burbadge  and  Edward  AUeyn  were  two  such  actors  as  no  age 
must  ever  look  to  see  the  like/^^  The  instructions  to  the 
players  in  ''  Hamlet  "^  prove  indisputably  that  Shakespeare 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  acting,  and  through- 
out his  career  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  practice  of 
it  admirably  illustrated  by  Burbadge. 

We  have  now  only  to  subjoin  the  elegy  upon  Burbadge, 
from  which  we  have  already  made  several  quotations,  and 
which  was  copied  many  years  ago  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Heber :  it  contains,  as  we  have 
shown,  an  enumeration  of  various  parts  in  which  Burbadge 
was  distinguished ;  but  the  same  collector  had  another  copy, 
less  full  and  perfect  in  this  respect,  as  if  the  author  had  not 
intended  in  the  first  instance  to  give  Burbadge'^s  chai*acters, 
because  they  were  matters  of  notoriety  at  the  time,  although 
he  afterwards  thought  fit  to  introduce  them,  in  order  to  render 

*  Shakspeare  by  Boswell,  iii.,  186. 

'  Chronicle,  fol.,  London,  1653,  p.  581. 

F.  ^ 
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his  tribute  more  complete.  As  fiir  as  posterity  is  concerned, 
we  are  nmcli  obliged  to  him  ;  for«  had  he  not  done  so,  we  could 
only  have  guessed  at  the  representative  of  most  of  Shakespeare'^s 
characters,  fonning  our  judgment,  as  to  Burbadge's  claim, 
upon  the  prominence  of  the  personage  in  the  drama,  and  the 
eminence  of  the  actor  in  the  association.  Little  can  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  merits  of  the  ensuing  production ;  and  tliough  to 
some  an  apology  may  be  necessary  tor  its  length,  others,  who 
are  interested  in  such  matters,  would  be  satisfied  with  no  ex*' 
cuAe,  were  we  to  omit  any  part  of  it. 

A  FUNERAL  ELEGY 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FAMOUS  ACTOR,   RICHARD  BURBADQB, 

WHO  DIED  ON  SATURDAY  IN  LENT,  THE  13TH  OF  MABCH,  1618. 

Some  skilful  limner  help  me!     If  not  ro, 
Some  sad  tragedian  to  express  my  woe ! 
Alas!  he*s  gone,  that  could  the  best,  both  limn 
And  act  my  grief;  *  and  His  for  only  him 
That  I  invoke  this  strange  assistance  to  it. 
And  on  the  point  invoke  himself  to  do  it; 
For  none  but  Tully  Tully's  praise  can  tell, 
And  no  man  act  a  grief,  or  act  so  well. 

ne*s  gone,  and  with  him  what  a  world  are  dead, 
Friends,  every  one,  and  what  a  blank  instead  I 
Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  vfss  a  man 
Not  to  be  matched,  and  no  age  ever  can. 
No  more  yonng  Hamlet,  though  but  scant  of  breath, 
Shall  cry  "Revenge!"  for  his  dear  father^s  death. 
Poor  liomeo  never  more  shall  tears  l)egct 
For  Ju1iet*s  love  and  cruel  Capulet : 
Harry  shall  not  bo  seen  as  king  or  prince. 
They  died  with  thee,  dear  Dick,  [and  not  long  since] 
Not  to  revive  again.     Jeronimo 
Shall  cease  to  mourn  his  son  Horatio : 

'  Another  proof  that  Burbadgc  both  ^minted  and  acted. 
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Tbcy  cannot  call  thee  trom  thy  naked  bed 

By  horrid  outcry  ;  and  Antonio*8  dead. 

Edward  shall  lack  a  representatiye ; 

And  Crookback,  as  befits,  shall  cease  to  live. 

Tyrant  Macbeth,  with  unwash'd,  bloody  hand, 

We  vainly  now  may  hope  to  understand. 

Brutus  and  Marcius  henceforth  must  be  dumb, 

For  ne*er  thy  like  upon  the  stage  shall  come,   . 

To  charm  the  fkculty  of  ears  and  eyes, 

Unless  we  could  conunand  the  dead  to  rise. 

Vindex  is  gone,  and  what  a  loss  was  he  I 

Frankford,  Brachiano,  and  Malevole. 

Heart-broke  Philaster,  and  Amintas  too, 

Are  lost  for  ever;  with  the  rcd-hair*d  Jew, 

Which  sought  the  bankrupt  merchants  pound  of  flesh, 

By  woman-lawyer  caught  in  his  own  mesh. 

What  a  wide  world  was  in  that  little  space, 

Thyself  a  world— the  Globe  thy  fittest  place  I 

•^JJI^ture  small,  but  eveiy  thought  and  mpod 

Might  throughly  from  thy  fkce  be  understood ; 

And  his  whole  action  he  could  change  with  ease 

From  ancient  Lear  to  youth(\il  Pericles. 

But  let  me  not  foi*get  one  chiefest  part, 

Wherein,  beyond  the  rest,  he  mov*d  the  heart ; 

The  grieved  Moor,  made  jealous  by  a  slave. 

Who  tent  his  wife  to  fill  a  timeless  (pravc, 

Then  slew  himself  upon  the  bloody  bed. 

All  these  and  many  more  are  with  him  dead. 

Hereafter  must  our  Poets  cease  to  write. 
Since  thou  art  gone,  dear  Dick,  a  tragic  night 
Will  wrap  our  black-hung  stage :  he  made  a  Poet, 
And  those  who  yet  remain  f\ill  surely  know  it ; 
For,  having  Burbage  to  give  forth  each  line, 
It  fiird  their  brain  with  ftiry  more  divine. 
Oft  have  I  seen  him  leap  into  the  grave. 
Suiting  the  person,  which  he  seemed  to  have. 
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Of  a  mad  lover,  with  ao  true  an  eye, 

That  there  I  would  have  sworn  he  meant  to  die 

Oft  have  I  seen  him  play  his  part  in  jest 

So  lively,  that  spectators  and  the  rest 

Of  his  sad  crew,  whilst  he  but  seem*d  to  bleed. 

Amazed  thought  even  then  he  died  indeed. 

O !  let  me  not  be  checked,  and  I  shall  swear. 

Even  yet,  it  is  a  false  report  I  hear, 

And  think  that  he  that  did  so  truly  feign, 

Is  still  but  dead  in  jest,  to  live  again. 

But  now  his  part  he  acts,  not  plays,  *tis  known : 

Others*  he  plays,  but  acted  hath  his  own. 

England's  great  Roscius !  for  what  Bosdus 
Was  unto  Rome  that  Burbadge  was  to  us! 
iilow  did  his  speech  become  him,  and  his  pace 
I   Suit  with  his  speech,  and  every  action  grace 
{  Them  both  alike,  whilst  not  a  word  did  fall 


L.  Without  just  weight  to  ballast  it  withal. 
Had*st  thou  but  spoke  to  Death,  and  us*d  the  power 
Of  thy  enchanting  tongue,  at  that  first  hour 
Of  his  assault,  he  had  let  fall  his  dart, 
And  quite  been  charm*d  with  thy  aU-charming  art : 
This  Death  well  knew,  and,  to  prevent  this  wrong, 
lie  first  made  seizure  on  thy  wondrous  tongue ; 
Then  on  the  rest :  'twas  easy ;  by  degrees 
The  slender  ivy  twines  the  hugest  trees. 

Poets,  whose  glory  whilome  *twas  to  hear 
Your  lines  go  well  expressed,  henceforth  forbear. 
And  write  no  more ;  or  if  you  do,  let  *t  be 
In  comic  scenes,  since  tragic  parts,  you  see, 
Die  all  with  him :  nay,  rather  shut  your  eyes, 
And  henceforth  write  nought  else  but  tragedies, 
Or  dirges  and  sad  elegies,  or  those 
Mournful  laments  that  not  accord  with  prose. 
Blur  all  your  leaves  with  blots,  that  all  you've  writ 
May  be  but  one  sad  black ;  and  upon  it 
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Draw  marble  lines  that  may  outlait  the  sun, 
And  stand  like  trophies  when  the  world  is  done. 
Turn  all  your  ink  to  blood,  your  pens  to  spears, 
To  pierce  and  wound  the  hearers*  hearts  and  ears: 
£nrag*d,  write  stabbing  lines,  that  every  word 
May  be  as  apt  for  murder  as  a  sword. 
That  no  man  may  survive,  after  this  fact 
Of  ruthless  Death,  either  to  hear  or  act. 

And  you,  his  sad  companions,  to  whom  Lent 
Becomes  more  lenten  by  this  accident. 
Henceforth  your  waving  flag  no  more  hang  out. 
Flay  now  no  more  at  all :  when  round  about 
We  look,  and  miss  the  Atlas  of  your  sphere, 
What  comfort  have  we,  think  you,  to  be  there  P 
And  how  can  you  delight  in  playing,  when 
Such  mourning  so  affecteth  other  men  f 
Or  if  yon  will  still  put  it  out,  let  it  wear 
No  more  bright  colours,  but  Death*s  livery  there. 
Hang  all  your  house  with  black,  the  ewe  it  bears 
With  icicles  of  ever-melting  tears ; 
And  if  you  ever  chance  to  play  again, 
May  nought  but  tragedies  afflict  the  scene  t 

And  now,  dear  Earth,  that  must  enshrine  that  dust. 
By  heaven  now  committed  to  thy  trust, 
Keep  it  as  precious  as  the  richest  mine 
That  lies  entomb*d  in  that  rich  womb  of  thine. 
That  after  times  may  know  that  much  lov*d  mould 
From  other  dust,  and  cherish  it  as  gold : 
On  it  be  laid  some  soft  but  lasting  stone. 
With  this  short  epitaph  endorsed  thereon. 
That  every  eye  may  read,  and  reading,  weep— 

TiS  EnOLAND^S  RoSCIUS,  BuRBADQB,  that  I  KEEP. 

The  allusion  to  Atlas  in  the  preceding  elegy  was  probably 
occasioned  by  the  fact,  stated  by  Steevens,  that  the  sign  of  the 
Globe  theatre  was  Atlas,  not  Hercules,  supporting  a  sphere ; 
and  we  learn  from  it  also  another  particular  connected  with  the 
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old  playhouse,  viz.,  that  tlicre  was  a  ewe-tree  near  it,  perhaps 
agahist  it,  which  the  writer  wished  to  be  hung  "  with  icicles  of 
ever-nieltiiig  tours  ]^  unless  we  suppose  ^*  ewe  ^  to  be  a  clerical 
error  for  hue^  and  that  lie  meant  the  black  hue  of  the  theatre 
to  bo  rendered  still  more  dismal  by  the  frozen  tears  of  the  com- 
pany :  the  passage  is  not  very  intelligible  either  way,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  of  much  consequence  how  it  is  to  be  taken.  The 
author  of  the  subsequent  MS.  lines,  of  a  very  opposite  charac- 
ter, though  written  on  the  same  occasion,  has  taken  care  to  be 
easily  understood  :  his  object  was  to  censure  and  satirize  the 
inhabitants  of  London  for  their  unreasonable  grief  on  the  loss 
of  an  actor ;  but  what  he  says  serves  to  show  the  general  im- 
pi*ession  of  sorrow  whi<;h  the  death  of  Burbadge  had  produced. 
He  contrasts  the  public  griof  for  the  death  of  a  player  with  the 
comparative  inditlereuce  with  which  the  news  of  the  demise  of 
the  (^ueen  of  James  I.  had  b(;on  received ;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  two  lines  at  the  commencement  are  copied 
from  the  opening  of  the  first  part  of  '*  Henry  VI." 

De  Burhagio  et  Regind, 

Hung  be  the  licavenH  with  black,  yield  day  to  night! 

Comets  importing  change  Hhoot  tlirough  the  sky : 
Scourge  the  foul  iates  that  thus  afllict  our  sight! 

Jiurbadge,  the  player,  has  voucliHaieil  to  die! 

Therefore,  in  London  is  not  one  eye  dry : 
The  deatlis  of  men  who  act  our  (Queens  and  Kings, 
Arc  now  more  mourn*d  than  are  the  real  things. 

The  Queen  is  deail !  to  him  now  what  are  Queens  ? 

(Queans  of  the  theatre  are  much  more  worth, 
Drawn  to  the  playhouse  by  tlie  bawdy  scenes, 

To  revel  in  the  foulness  they  call  mirth. 

Dick  Ihirbadgc  was  their  mortal  god  on  earth: 
When  he  expires,  lo!  all  lament  the  man; 
But  whereV  the  grief  should  follow  good  Queen  Ann  ? 
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To  what  class  of  actors  Heminge'  belonged  we  are  without 
information,  beyond  the  Btatement  of  Malone,  that  "  in  some 
tract,'*  of  which  he  had  forgotten  to  preserve  the  title,  he  was 
said  to  have  been  the  ori^nal  performer  of  Falstaff.*  Malone 
does  not  tell  us  that  he  met  with  this  assertion  in  a  publication 
of,  or  near,  the  time  of  Shakespeare ;  and  it  may  deserve  as 
little  credit  as  the  assertion  of  Roberts,  the  actor,  in  his  an- 
swer to  Pope  in  17^,  that  Heminge  was  a  tragedian,  and 
that,  in  conjunction  with  Gondell,  he  also  followed  the  business 
of  printing.'  If  this  were  true,  it  is  singular  that  no  produc- 
tion of  their  press  has  reached  as :  Roberts  does  not  adduce  a 
particle  of  evidence  on  the  point,  traditional  or  otherwise,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  he  blunderingly  set  down  Hominge 
and  Condell  as  the  printers,  instead  of  the  editors  of  the  folio 
of  Shakespeare's  ".domedies.  Histories,  and  Tragedies,"  in 
1623:  that  work  purports  to  have  been  printed,  as  most  of 
our  readers  are  aware,  "  by  Isaac  Ja^ard  and  Ed,  Blount,*" 
although  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  received  assistance, 
in  so  large  an  undertaking,  from  other  persons  engaged  in  the 
same  branch  of  business.  There  is  no  doubt  that  several  of 
our  early  actors  followed  also  other  occupations  :   such  has 

'  The  name  of  Heminge  is  spelt  in  old  doeumenta  in  a  variety  of 
ways — HenuuJDgs,  Hemminge,  Heminga,  Hcmynge,  Hemming,  Heming, 
and  aa  we  have  given  it.  It  u  Heminge  in  hia  will,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  addreaa  to  the  fblio  Shakeq>eare  of  1629,  although  printed  llvm- 
minga  in  the  prefixed  list  of  the  "  principal  acton"  in  the  playi. 

'  Shakspeare  by  Boawell,  iii^  187. 

'  Ibid.,  UL,  IBS. 
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been  the  case  down  to  our  own  day ;  and  it  seenia  much  mors 
likely  that  Hemiuge  vias  by  trade  a  grocer  :  so  lie  terms 
himself  in  his  will,  havin<r  been  free  of  that  company. 

We  hare  no  knowledge  of  liis  connexion  with  theatrical 
afiftirs  anterior  to  1596,  when  he  was  one  of  the  eight  actors 
who  presented  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council,  praying  th»t 
they  might  not  be  prevented  from  repairing  and  enlarging 
the  Blaekfriars  theatre.'  The  name  of  Heniinge  comes  third, 
following  those  of  Pope  and  Burbadge,  and  preceding  those 
of  Phillips,  Shakespeare,  Kemp,  Sly,  and  Tooley :  this  po- 
sition would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  ho  was  at  that  time 
both  of  rank  and  standing  in  the  profession.  As  to  his  age, 
Ben  JouHou  called  him  "  old  Mr.  Heminge"  in  hia  "  Masqae 
of  Christmas,"  presented  in  1 61 6,*  when  Ben  Jonson  was  him- 
Belf  forty-two,  so  that  we  can  hardly  reckon  Heminge  less,  at 
that  date,  than  sixty ;  which  would  carry  back  his  birth  to 
1556,  and  make  him  eight  years  older  than  Shakespeare.  Our 
persuasion  is,  that  Heminge  was  an  actor  before  Shakespeare 
joined  a  theatrical  company  ;  but,  as  we  have  already  re- 
mai'keJ,  we  find  no  trace  of  him  at  by  any  means  so  early  a 
date  in  any  existing  theatrical  record. 

The  name  of  Heminge  was  not  at  all  nncommon  in  War- 
wickshire, and  Kl alone  found  that  two  persona  bearing  it,  John 
and  Richard,  were  settled  at  Shottery,  near  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  :  John  Heminge  bad  a 
daughter  baptized  at  Stratford-npon-Avon  in  1567 ;  and  Ri- 
chard Heminge  had  a  son  christened  John  in  the  same  chnreh, 
on  7th  March,  1-570.    It  ia  hardly  possible,  for  a  reason  here* 

'  See  p.  IS  of  tbe  proent  volume. 

'  Richard  Burbadgc  is  also  there  mentioned  only  as  "  Master  Bur- 
bagc,"  and  there  ia  no  doubt  that  he  was  considerably  junior  to  He- 
minge :  the  passage  rutiB  thug — "  Master  Burlmdgc  has  be«n  about  and 
about  with  me,  and  bo  has  old  master  Heminge  too;  thej  have  need  of 
him."  They  arc  talking  of  the  boy  who  was  to  play  Cupid. — GiffortTt 
Ben  Jotuon,  vii.,  377.     Sec  abo  p.  43  of  the  preeent  volume. 
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after  ap{>ar6nt,  that  this  John  Heminge  should  have  been  oar 
actor,  and  we  are  inclined  to  carry  back  his  birth  to  a  period 
beyond  the  year  1558,  the  earliest  date  in  the  Stratford 
registers.  The  circumstance  that  Heminges  were  domiciled 
so  near  Stratford-upon-Avon  would  have  had  more  weight 
with  us,  if  the  name  had  not  been  frequent  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  may,  after 
all,  have  been  bom  in  London,  and  apprenticed  to  a  grocer. 
We  know  not  that  any  allusion  was  intended — probably  not ; 
but  Ralph,  the  stage-struck  hero  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s 
'^Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,^  first  printed  in  1613,  was 
a  grocer^s  apprentice.  Heminge  may  have  evinced  the  like 
early  propensity,  may  have  taken  to  the  stage,  and  may  sub- 
sequently have  carried  on  his  business,  and  at  the  same  time 
exercised  himself  in  his  quality.  If  he  had  not  been  engaged 
as  a  grocer  late  in  life,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  so 
terming  himself  in  his  will. 

In  1599  Heminge  was,  unquestionably,  a  prominent  actor 
among  the  Lord  Chamberlain'*s  theatrical  servants,^  as  appears 
by  the  following  quotation  from  the  office-book  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Chamber  to  Queen  Elizabeth :  he  and  Pope  were  the 
persons  then  representing  the  company,  and  in  their  names 
the  warrant  was  made  out  for  the  payment  of  money  due  to 
the  whole  body  for  performances  before  the  Queen.  We  give 
it  as  the  earliest  entry  of  the  kind,  yet  discovered,  in  which  the 
name  of  Heminge  occurs :  — 

'^  Paid  to  John  Heming  and  Thomas  Pope,  servamits  unto  the  Lo. 
Chamberlein,  nppon  the  CkrancelPs  warrant,  dated  at  the  Courte  at  None- 
such, ij^  die  Octobrs,  1599,  for  three  interludes,  or  playes,  played  before 
her  Ma^^  on  St  Stephen's  daye  at  night,  New  year's  daye  at  night,  and 

'  Chahners  (*' Apology,"  p.  435)  tells  us,  that  ^as  early  as  November, 
1597,  Heminge  appears  to  have  been  the  manager  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's company,"  and  be  refers  to  the  Registers  of  the  Privy  Council  as 
his  authority,  but  those  records  by  no  means  establish  any  such  point. 
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Shrouctewsday  at  nigiit,  last  jwiat,  tbe  aome  of  7m" ;  and  to  tbem  more 
by  waye  of  her  6Ia"  rewardc,  the  some  of  x".     In  &11  xxi''." 

We  aro  iudebted  to  Mr.  Cutmiiigliani's  "  Bevels'  Accounts" 
for  this  iuforniation  ■  ;  aud  he  adds  in  a  note,  that  he  tbinka 
Hemiuge  was  never  at  the  Load  of  the  company,  but  acteJ 
throughout  aa  treasurer.  Such  may  be  the  fact :  Ileminge 
may  have  filled  the  office  of  treasurer  to  the  association  ;  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  eeems  to  have  hecu  a  moat  proper 
peraou  for  the  duty,  but  we  meet  with  uo  evidence  on  tlio 
subject,  beyond  the  circumstance  that  he  was  often  one  of 
those  appointed  to  receive  the  money  due  from  the  oonrt. 
Various  eminent  performers  were  at  timea  selected  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  others  were  associated  with  them,  as  in  the 
instance  above  quoted.  Heminge  alone  appears  to  have  been 
named  in  a  similar  warrant  of  17th  February,  1599-1600,  for 
three  other  "interludes  or  playes:"  ou  Slst  March,  1601. 
John  Hemiuge  and  Richard  (Jowley  were  the  recipients  of  the 
royal  bounty  on  behalf  of  their  fellows ;  on  20th  April,  1603, 
rather  less  than  a  month  before  tho  date  of  the  pat«ut  of 
James  I.,  the  entry  of  payment  is,  "  To  John  Hemyuges,  and 
the  rest  of  his  companie,  servaunts  to  the  Lorde  Chamber- 
leyne."  He  is  mentioned  alone,  and  called  "  one  of  hia  Ma- 
jesty's players" "  (whieh  the  company  became  on  the  accession 
of  James  I.),  on  December  3,  1603,  when  he  was  paid  ■£'30 
for  the  performance  of  a  play  before  the  King  at  Wilton, 
tho  company  having  been  commanded  fi-om  Mortlake- for 
the  gratification  of  his  Majesty.  As  Mr.  Cunningham  re- 
marks, tliis  ia  a  very  interesting  memorandum,  for  it  show& 
that  the  first  play  exliibited  iu  England  before  James  1.  was 
'  "  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  tlie  Revels  at  Court,"  Introdnc- 

'  In  the  patcDt  granted  by  JamcB  I.  to  his  players  on  ITth  May,  160S, 
the  name  of  Heminge  stands  filih,  after  those  of  L.  Fletcher,  Shake* 
speure,  Uurliadgc,  aud  rhllltps,  and  bclbrt  thuse  of  Coudcll,  Sly, 
Aruiyn,  aud  Cowley. 
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by  Shakespeare'^s  company,  and  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke/  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  at  this  date  it 
was  not  usual  to  set  out  the  titles  of  the  plays  in  the  warrants 
of  payment  for  them  :  at  an  earlier  period  they  were  not  un- 
frequently  given,  and  hence  our  only  existing  knowledge  of 
several  dramatic  productions:  at  a  later  date  also  such  was 
sometimes  the  practice ;  but  at  this  juncture,  when  James  I. 
had  just  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  Shakespeare 
occupied  the  throne  of  the  drama,  the  names  of  plays  seem  to 
have  been  omitted.  The  earliest  revival  of  the.  practice,  as 
far  as  we  now  know,  was  on  21st  June,  1614,  when  Joseph 
Taylor,  as  one  of  the  players  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  was 
paid  <fl6  ISs.  4fd.  for  the  performance  of  "  Eastward  Ho  !"*' 
and  '^  The  Dutch  Courtesan.'"  Another  instance  of  the  same 
kind  occurred  on  the  11th  June,  1615,  when  Nathaniel  Field 
(it  is  not  stated  in  the  document  to  what  company  he  was 
attached)  had  a  warrant  for  d^lO  for  the  representation  of  Ben 
Jonson'^s  "  Bartholemew  Fair."***  *  These  were  two  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule ;  and  a  third,  applicable  to  Heminge  and 
to  the  company  of  the  King's  players,  of  much  higher  interest, 
belongs  to  the  20th  April  and  the  15th  May,  1618 :  Heminge 
was  then  paid  ^^20  for  the  representation  before  the  King  of 
Twelfth  Night^  and  "  The  Winter's  Tale,''  and  <^10  for 
The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton.""  The  two  first  had  been 
performed  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  preceding,  and  the 
last  on  the  3rd  May.  It  will  be  understood  that  we  speak 
here  of  warrants  for  the  payment  of  the  actors,  and  not  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Master  of  the  Bevels,  which  sometimes  furnish 
the  titles  of  dramas,  as  well  as  minute  and  interesting  matters 
connected  with  the  expenditure  for  their  performance  at  court.' 

^  '*  Revels*  Accounts,**  Introduction,  p.  xxxiv. 

'  It  is  ascertdned  f]X)m  the  title-page  of  the  comedy  itself,  that  it  was 
originally  represented  by  the  players  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  1614. 

^  See  Mr.  P.  Cunningham*s  **  Revels*  Accounts,**  pp.  203  and  210, 
where  we  hear,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  representation  at  court,  in  the 
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In  March,  Ifilo,  John  Hemiiige  was  summoned  before  tbe 
Privy  Council  in  his  capacity  of  a  leader  and  representative  of 
the  eooipany,  and  hia  name  was  coupled  iu  the  inBtniment 
witli  that  of  Ricliard  Burbadge :  they  and  other  a«tora  had 
diaobeyed  the  injunction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  by  playing 
during  Lent,  and  on  this  account  they  had  incurred  dis- 
pleasure; but  it  is  likely  that  it  waa  removed  on  submission 
to  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  for  altlioujrh  there  is  a  notice  iu 
the  registers  of  the  Privy  Couucil  that  Heminge  and  Bur- 
badge,  with  six  other  players  of  different  companies,  were 
ordered  to  attend,  uo  entry  is  made  of  their  appearance  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  possibly  it  waa  dispensed  with,  and  the 
offence  passed  over.' 

He  buried  his  wife  on  the  2nd  September,  161!),  as  appears 
by  the  rei^ister  of  St,  Mary,  Aldermaubury,  in  which  pariah 
he  seems  always  to  have  resided  when  in  London,  a  circum- 
stance for  which  we  may  easily  account,  if  we  suppose  that  he 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  grocer  there.  Maloue  remarks,  that 
it  was  "  sufficiently  commodious  for  his  performances  at  the 
Globe  theatre,  to  which,  by  crossing  the  Thames,  he  could 
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twelve  months  between  October  16W  and  October  1605,  of  the  following 
pUys :  Otbcllo — Tbe  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor — Measure  for  Measure— 
The  Comedj  of  Errors — How  to  leam  of  a  Woman  to  woo^All  Fools — - 
love's  Labours  Lost — Henry  the  Fifth — Every  Man  out  of  his  Hu- 
mour— Every  Man  in  his  Humour — The  Merchant  of  Venice — The 
Spanish  Maz  [?].  Between  October  IGll  and  October  1612,  tbe  fol- 
lowing dramas  were  acted  at  court  :  The  Tcinpest^Tbc  Winter's  Tale — 
A  King  and  no  King — Green's  Tu  Quoque — The  Almanack — The 
Twin'aTragedy — Cupid's  Revenge — The  Silver  Age — Tbe  Nobleman — 
Hymen's  Holiday — The  Maid's  Tragedy.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
valuable  than  this  information,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  wiis  the  first 
to  bring  it  to  light.  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  eimilsr  docu- 
mentB,  applicable  to  intervening  years,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
terved  in  the  depository  from  which  these  were  rescued. 

*  See  p.  43;  and  "Hist.  Engl.Dnuti.  Foetrj- and  the  Stage,"  h,  SM. 
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reach  in  a  short  time.'*^  >  This  is  perhaps  true,  but  still  it  was 
unusual  for  actors  to  live  so  far  off,  unless  they  had  other 
business  which  called  them  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  playhouses  with  which  they  were  connected  ;  and  this 
consideration  gives  greater  weight  to  the  notion,  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  others,  that  Heminge  was  a 
grocer  as  well  as  an  actor.  He  had  been  married  at  St. 
Mary'*s,  Aldermanbury,  as  long  before  as  10th  March,  1587-8, 
so  that  unless  he  had  been  only  about  seventeen  years  old 
at  the  time,  he  was  not  the  John  Heminge  who  was  bap- 
tized at  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  1670.  The  name  of  his 
wife  was  Rebecca  Knell,  and  Chalmers  conjectures  that  she 
was  "the  widow  of  William  Knell,^*  the  very  distinguished 
comic  performer  celebrated  by  Thomas  Hey  wood.'  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  not  sure  that  KnelFs  name  was  William, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  supposition  of  Chalmers  ;  and  in  the 
next  we  are  without  proof  that  he  was  ever  married. 

During  the  two-and-thirty  years  they  were  living  together 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  the  wife  of  John 
Heminge  produced  him  a  numerous  family :  they  had  thirteen 
children ;  and  supposing  such  of  them  as  died  to  have  been 
buried  where  they  were  bom,  ten  of  them  survived  their 
parents.  The  eldest,  a  daughter,  named  Ales  or  Alice,  was 
baptized  on  1st  November,  1590.  Four  other  daughters  fol- 
lowed, viz. : — Mary,  baptized  on  the  26th  May,  and  buried  on 
the  9th  August,  1592 ;  Judith,  baptized  on  the  29th  August, 
1593 ;  Thomasine,  baptized  on  the  15th  January,  1594-5  ; 
and  Jone,  baptized  on  the  2nd  May,  1596.  These  five  daugh- 
ters in  succession,  were  followed  by  as  many  sons  in  suc- 
cession, viz. : — John,  baptized  on  the  2nd  April,  and  buried 
on  the  17th  June,  1598 ;  another  John,  baptized  on  the  12th 
August,  1599 ;  Bevis  (spelt  Beavis  in  the  register),  baptized 

*  *•  Shakspeare"  by  Boewell,  iii.,  187. 

'  »*  Apology  for  the  Believers,"  p.  436. 

'  '*  Apology  for  Actors,"  p.  43,  Shakesp.  Soc.  reprint. 
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on  the  24th  May,  1601  ;  William,  baptized  on  the  3rd  Oc- 
tober, 1602;  and  George,  baptized  on  the  12th  February, 
1603-+.  Three  more  daughters  came  after  the  five  sous, 
viz. :— Rebecca,  baptized  on  the  4th  February,  1604-5  ;  Eli- 
zabeth, baptized  on  the  6th  March,  1607-8;  and  Mary,  bap- 
tized on  the  21et  June,  and  buried  on  the  23rd  July,  1611. 
In  hiu  will  Heminge  also  mentiuua  a  daughter  Margaret,  but 
no  auch  name  occurs  in  the  registers  of  St.  Marj',  Alderman- 
bury,  and  we  may  conjecture  that  she  was  bom  and  chriatened 
in  the  country  :  neither  does  it  appear  that  all  the  burials  of 
his  children  are  Included  in  the  same  registers ;  and  as  William 
Heminge  was  left  sole  executor  of  his  father's  will,  and  other 
sons  are  not  noticed,  we  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  John,  Bevis, 
and  George  had  died,  and  were  interred  out  of  Iheir  father's 
parish.  Malone  mentions  a  daughter  Beatrice,  but  we  have 
looked  in  vain  for  hor  name  in  the  registers  of  St,  Mary,  and 
there  is  no  notice  of  her  elsewhere.' 

The  eldest  daughter.  Ales  or  AUce,  was  married  at  her 
parish  church  on  the  11th  February,  16n-12,  to  John 
Atkins  ;  and  they  were  living  with  their  father  at  the  time  he 
made  his  will,  and  they  hod  a  son  named  Richard.  Three  other 
daughters  were  also  married  :  Rebecca  to  Captain  William 
Smith,  Margaret  to  Mr.  Thomas  Shepherd,  and  a  daughter, 
not  specified,  to  a  pei-son  of  the  name  of  Merefield;  but,  as 
her  husband  is  not  spoken  of,  perhaps  she  was  a  widow  at  the 
death  of  her  father :  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  is  also 
separately  noticed  in  the  will,  was  probably  still  single, 

Heminge  continued  to  occupy  his  house,  and  perhaps  to 
carry  on  his  business  in  Aldermauburj-  after  the  death  of  hie 
wife,  but  it  seems  likely  that  besides  his  interest  in  the 
Globe  theatre,  he  had  other  property,  and  perhaps  relatives, 
in  Southwark :  he  left  a  legacy  to  the  Rev.  John  Rice,  the 

'  Bolh  Chalmers  and  M&Ione  omit  to  mention  the  burial  of  "Swya- 
nerton  Heminge,  an  infuit,"  on  8th  June,  1()13:  he  was  the  lust  child. 
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clergyman  of  that  parish,  ''  for  a  remembrauce  of  my  love  unto 
him  ;'*'*  and  on  1st  June,  1600,  a  William  Heminge  was  mar- 
ried to  Margaret  Evans :  on  6th  July,  1609,  EUinor  Heminge 
was  married  to  Thomas  Pester  ;  and  as  late  as  1625,  William 
Tawyer,  who  is  expressly  called  in  the  register  '^  Mr.  Heminge^s 
man,'*'*  was  buried  at  St.  Saviours.  There  were  also  several 
Heminges  in  Shoreditch,  and  one  of  them,  Samuel,  occupied  a 
house  in  Holywell  Street,  which  seems  to  have  been  inhabited 
very  much  by  actors,  and  persons  in  various  ways  connected 
with  our  old  theatres. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  John  Heminge  was  at  the 
head  of  the  King'*s  Players  in  1619  ;  and  when  they  obtained 
their  new  Patent  in  March  of  that  year  his  name  stands  first, 
even  before  that  of  Burbadge  (who  was  in  fact  dead)  and  it  is 
followed  by  those  of  Condell,  Lowen,  Tooley,  Underwood, 
Field,  and  five  others.  >  He  seems,  together  with  Condell,  to 
have  relinquished  the  active  duties  of  the  profession  about  the 
time  when  they  executed  their  great  work  of  collecting  and 
printing  the  dramatic  productions  of  their  illustrious  contem- 
porary. Their  names,  it  is  true,  occur  in  a  Patent  conceded 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  folio,  but  they  ap- 
parently quitted  the  stage  as  performers,  (though  not  as  mana- 
gers) when  we  may  suppose  that  they  began  to  employ  them- 
selves in  securing  the  manuscripts  of  Shakespeare'*s  comedies, 
histories,  and  tragedies,  in  arranging  them  for  publication,  and 
in  correcting  the  press. 

Hence  arises  the  question  at  what  date  they  commenced 
this  great  and  most  valuable  enterprise,  which  has  perhaps 
saved  from  oblivion  about  half  of  what  was  ever  written  by  our 
great  dramatist :  but  for  Heminge  and  Condell,  dramas  like 
"  The  Winter's  Tale,''  "  Macbeth,''  "  Cyrabeline,"  and  all  the 
others  that  were  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  folio  of  1623, 
might  have  entirely  perished  ;   and  even  now  we  are  not  sure 

*  This  Patent  is  quoted  at  length  in  "The  History  of  Engl.  Dram. 
Poetry  and  the  Stage,'*  i.,  416. 
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that  they  included  all  the  writings  of  a  dr&matic  character  that 
came  from  his  pen.  We  are  willing  to  hope  that  no  play  was 
accidentally  omitted;  but  we  canuot  help  fearino;  that  msiiy- 
prologues  and  epilognes,  and  additions  to  his  own,  and  CTen  ta 
the  works  of  othei-s,  have  been  excluded.  We  know  that  it 
was  the  custom  with  Ben  Jonson,  Dekker,  Webster,  Marston, 
Heywood,  and  other  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare,  to  employ 
their  talents  in  this  way,  when  required  by  the  occasion,  ai 
ether  theatres  j  and  as  Shakespeare  was  for  ao  many  years  the 
chief  writer  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  playera,  (after  the 
accession  of  James  I.  called  the  King's  servants)  we  are  ap- 
prehensive that  he  contributed  much,  of  an  accidental  and 
temporary  kind,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  will  never 
be  recovered.  This  is  a  loss  we  shall  therefore  always  have  to 
deplore;  butourobllgationstothc  piety  of  Hemingeand  Condell 
towards  their  "friend  and  fellow,"  in  what  they  did  in  tha 
collection  and  publication  of  the  "  Comedies,  Histories,  and 
Tragedies '"  of  Shakespeare,  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  detfiy 
acknowledged. 

It  ifl  one  of  the  problems  in  the  life  of  our  great  dramatist 
that  will  never  be  solved,  how  it  happened  that  he,  who  could 
write  such  plays,  could  be  so  indifferent  as  to  their  appearance 
in  print.  Many  of  those  that  were  published  in  his  liietims 
were,  as  Heminge  and  Condell  tell  "the  great  variety  of 
readers''  in  their  preliminary  address,  "maimed  and  deformed 
by  tlie  frauds  and  stealths  of  injurious  imposters  ;"  and  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  done  nothing  to  right  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  in  this  respect.  He  probably  superintended  tha 
passage  through  the  press  of  his  two  poems,  "  Venua  and 
Adonis"  and  "  Lucrece,"  but  it  is  our  conviction  that,  aa  fitr 
as  regards  any  of  his  plays,  he  never  corrected  a  line  of  them 
ailer  they  were  in  type.  Even  with  respect  to  the  two  dramas, 
that  with  most  show  of  probability  may  be  said  to  have  been 
published  entire,  in  order  to  check  the  sale  of  imperfect,  muti- 
lated, and  surreptitious   copies — "  Itomeo  and  Juliet"   utd 
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^'  Hamlet  "'* — ^we  fedi  persuaded  that  Uieir  author  was  in  no  way 
instrumental  in  the  issue  of  the  more  authentic  cojHes :  it  seems, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  have  been  the  act  of  the  company, 
with  the  view  of  correcting  an  injurious  notion  as  to  the 
real  ralue  and  character  of  the  pieces  then  in  a  course  of  daily 
representation  at  the  Globe  or  Blackfiriars  theatres. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  as  fully  as  we  could  wish  into 
this  discussion,  and  our  main  reason  for  adverting  to  it  is  to 
establish  how  much  we  owe  to  Heminge  and  Gondell,  who 
were  so  much  more  carefiil  of  the  fame  of  our  great  dramatist 
than  he  himself  s^pears  to  have  been.  After  his  plays  had 
answered  their  purpose  on  the  stage,  he  seems  to  have  been 
utterly  reckless  as  to  their  fate.  It  would  have  surprised 
nobody  if,  after  his  retirement  to  Stratford-upon-Avon  about 
1612,  he  had  employed  himself  in  doing  what  was  afterwards 
done  for  him  by  two  of  his  brother  performers ;  but  all  that  has 
reached  us  tends  to  show  that  he  preserved  to  the  last  the 
indifference  which  had  mari^ed  him  from  the  first. 

What  assistance  Heminge  and  Gondell  obtained  in  the  course 
of  their  undertaking  must  be  matter  of  mere  speculation :  that 
they  received  some  aid  is  more  than  probable ;  and,  whether 
it  was  or  was  nat  given  by  Ben  Jonson,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, it  is  quite  clear  to  our  judgment  that  the  introductory 
epistle,  containing  the  subsequent  brief  and  admirable  notice  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  writings,  could  not  have  been  penned  by 
them — "  Who,  as  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a 
most  gentle  expreeser  of  it :  his  mind  and  hand  went  together ; 
and  what  he  thought  he  uttered  with  that  easiness,  that  we 
have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.^''  This 
passage  could  hardly  have  been  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  con- 
sistently with  the  anecdote  told  of  him  in  connexion  with  the 
absence  of  erasures  in  Shakespeare'^s  original  manuscripts. 

The  above  quotation  is  more  important  than  it  may  appear  at 
first  sight,  and  than  it  seems  to  have  struck  others  that  it  is, 
inasmuch  as  we  may  infer  from  it  that  Heminge  and  Gondell 
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Hometiines  employed  for  their  work  iiot  merely  the  eopies  ma<1e 
for  the  use  of  the  acton;  by  the  mechanical  writers   for  the 
theatre,  biit  those  manuscripts  whieh  had  come  in  so  fair  a 
atat«  from  the  hand  of  Shakespeare  himself.     To  what  extent  ■ 
they  were  able  to  do  so,  after  the  6re  at  the  Globe,  we  cannot  1 
determine,  but  this  consideration  gives  to  the  volume  they  J 
published  an  additional  claim  to  our  reverence  and  a,diniration  I 
on  the  ground  of  its  authenticity. 

At  the  date  when  it  appeared,  consisting  as  it  does  of  nearly  I 
iOOO  pages,  the  process  of  printing  (even  supposing  the  MS.,  as  J 
thei-e  is  some  reason  to  believe,  to  have  been  placed  in  the  j 
hands  of  more  than  one  printer)  must  have  occupied  a  con-  | 
si derable  period — scarcely  leas  than  a  year.  There  is  little  doubt  | 
that  the  title-page  and  all  tlie  preliminary  matter  were  printed  | 
last ;  and  there,  as  well  as  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  we  find  j 
the  date  of  1 623 :  nevertheless  there  is  a  copy  of  the  first  folio  ' 
in  existence  with  the  date  of  1622,  so  that,  although  the  publi- 
cation was  afterwards  postponed,  and  the  dale  changed  to  1 623, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  book  was  ready  by  the  end  of 
1622.'  We  suppose  the  process  of  printing  to  have  been  com-  • 
menced  at  the  close  of  1621,  and  we  cannot  allow  less  than  a  I 
previous  year  to  the  editors  for  the  collection  of  their  materials  ;  J 
it  may,  indeed,  have  occupied  a  much  longer  time,  and  they  I 
may  not  only  have  contemplated,  but  begun  their  undertaking  j 
Boon  after  the  death  of  Shakespeare.     The  book  does  credit  to  1 

'  The  entry  in  the  registerB  of  the  Stationers'  Company  b  duled  8th  Ifo- 
vembcr,  1623,  but  it  must  have  been  made  just  bofure  the  volume  waa 
issued  to  the  public,  and  Nome  time  afttr  the  priuting  of  it  hod  been 
(inished,  unless  wc  suppose  the  date  of  the  one  copy  in  1622  to  have  been 
a  mere  error  of  the  press:  such  may  certainly  have  been  the  case.  The 
author  of  the  present  volume  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
copy  of  the  folio  with  the  date  of  1622,  but  is  informed  by  a  genth 
who  has  wen  it,  that  the  date  is  on  the  title-page  and  at  the  end  of  the 
work ;  so  that,  if  1622  be  an  error,  il  was  eomniiilcd  by  the  printer  twios 
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the  age,  even  as  a  specimen  of  typography  :  it  is  on  the 
whole  remarkably  accurate,  and  so  desirous  were  the  editors 
and  printers  of  correctness,  that  they  introduced  changes  for 
the  better,  even  while  the  sheets  were  in  progress  through  the 
press. 

The  connexion  of  Herainge  and  Condell  with  this  great 
work  was  ceilainly  the  most  important  incident  of  their  lives, 
and  posterity  can  never  be  too  grateAil  to  them  for  having 
undertaken  it. 

Although  we  suppose  them  to  have  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  the  profession  about  1622,  it  is  certain  that  to  the 
last  day  of  their  lives  they  were  interested  in  the  receipts  at 
the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres :  we  take  it,  that  they  con- 
tinued to  superintend  the  getting  up  and  performance  of  plays 
for  some  years  after  they  ceased  to  appear  publicly  in  them. 
On  this  account  we  still  read  their  names  in  the  patent  granted 
by  Charles  I.  to  his  "well  beloved  servants'"  when  he  came  to 
the  throne :  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell  stand  first  in 
the  enumeration  of  thirteen,  followed  by  Lowen,  Taylor,  and 
other  players  more  or  less  distinguished.  We  know  that  in 
1 625,  if  not  before,  Condell  had  withdrawn  to  his  '^-country 
house  ^  at  Fulham,^  and  he  at  least  could  not  then  have 
devoted  much  personal  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  stage ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  plague  was  then 
committing  great  ravages  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  thea- 
tres were  temporarily  closed.  Charles  I.  conceded  his  royal 
license  while  the  disease  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  but 
with  the  clause,  inserted  by  his  father  in  1619,  that  the  com- 
pany was  only  to  act  "  when  the  infection  of  the  plague  in 
London  did  not  weekly  exceed  forty  .^"* 

Whether  Heminge  remained  in  Aldermanbury  while  the 
virulence  of  the  disorder  was  unabated  we  have  not  the  same 
means  of  knowing  as  exist  in  the  case  of  Condell,  who  died 
about  three  years  before  his   co-editor  of  the   collection  of 

^  See  the  Memoirs  of  H.  Condell  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 
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Shskeapeare's  dramatic  productions.  Heniinge  waa  appointecl 
by  Condell,  iu  Decpinber,  1627,  one  of  the  oTcrseera  of  Uis  will, 
with  a  legacy  of  £5. 

We  hear  of  Heminge  again  in  connexion  with  the  King's 
players  on  the  6th  May,  1629,  wlien  he  received  the  usual 
biennial  donation  of  four  yards  of  "baatard  si-arlef'  for  a 
cloak,  and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  crimaon  velvet  for  a  cape :  in 
the  order  for  making  thia  allowance  of  "  royal  livery"  to  the 
actors,  as  servants  of  the  crown,  the  name  of  John  HemiDge 
stands  first,  followed  by  those  of  Lowen,  Taylor,  and  eleven 
others.  In  1625,  the  company  consisted  of  thirteen  per- 
formers, including  Heminge,  but  in  1629  there  were  thirteen 
without  him.  He  may  have  been  still  reckoned  an  actor  in 
1625,  and  he  may  have  ceased  to  be  bo  considered  in  16>i9. 

Nevertheless,  he  continued  as  its  leader  to  represent  tb« 
company  at  court  to  within  less  than  a  month  of  hts  death. 
The  plague  made  its  fatal  appearance  again  early  in  the  year 
163U,  and  kept  the  theatres  closed  for  six  months  prior  to  the 
20th  September,  when  an  oi-der  was  issued  under  privy  seal 
for  bestowing  npon  the  King's  players  ^100  "in  regard  of 
their  great  hindrance  of  late  received,"  and  it  was  directed 
that  the  money  should  be  conveyed  through  the  hands  of 
Heminge.  As  it  is  the  last  document  from  the  court  in  which 
his  name  is  found,  we  here  quote  it  from  the  original  :— 

Right  trusty  and  well  beloved,  &c.  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c 
To  the  Treasurer  and  Under-treasurer  of  our  Exchequer,  for  the  tima 
being,  greeting.  IVhereaa,  we  have  given  order  that  our  servant.  Jobs 
Heminge,  and  the  rc^t  of  our  playcrii,  ehali  attend  upon  us  and  oar 
deoTCBt  consort,  the  Queen,  at  our  next  coming  to  Hampton  Court.  And 
foraBniuch  as  we  are  gracioualy  pleased,  in  regard  of  their  great 
hindrBDCc  of  late  received,  whereby  they  are  disabled  lo  attend  this 
service,  to  besww  upon  them  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pound*,  we  d9 
hereby  will  and  command  you,  out  of  our  treasure  remaining  in  the 
receipt  of  our  said  Exchequer,  forthwith  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  niito 
the  Mid  John  Heminge,  for  himself  nod  the  rest  of  our  aaid  servants,  the 
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said  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  as  of  our  free  gift  and  bounty,  without 

anj  account,  imprest,  or  other  charge  to  be  set  upon  him  or  them,  or  any 

of  them,  for  the  same  or  any  part  thereofl   And  these,  &c    Giyen  under 

our  signet  at  our  Palace  of  Westminster,  the  20th  day  of  September,  in 

the  sixth  year  of  our  reign. 

R.  Ktrkham. 

No  doubt  Heminge  received  and  distributed  this  royal 
bounty,  but  he  died  about  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  it :  he 
made  his  will  on  the  9th ;  it  was  proved  on  the  lltb,  and  he 
was  buried  on  the  12th  October,  1630,  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  the  register  recording  his  name  as 
"  John  Heminge,  player.^ 

The  whole  proceeding  was  extremely  hasty,  and  as  the  will 
was  never  finally  executed  by  the  testator,  there  is  abundant 
reason  for  conclading,  with  Malone,  that  he  died  of  the  plague,' 
which  then  raged,  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had  prevented 
the  company  fi-om  performing  at  Hampton  Court.  When 
Malone  asserts,  however,  that  Heminge  '^  died  on  the  10th  of 
October,^  he  had  no  authority  for  the  statement  beyond  tho 
&ct  that  the  will  was  proved  on  the  11th  October  by  William 
Heminge,  JUius  dicti  defuneti ;  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
son  should  have  gone  to  Doctors'"  Commons  for  the  purpose  on 
the  very  day  after  the  decease  of  his  father.  To  us  it  appears 
more  probable  that  the  death  took  place  very  suddenly  on  the 
day  the  will  bears  date,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  the 
signature  of  the  testator  was  not  affixed  to  it.  Chalmers 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Heminge  died  *•*•  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,*"  and  Malone  says  that  he  was  "  in,  as  I  conjec- 
ture, the  seventy-fourth  or  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age ;'''  but 
the  truth  is  that,  until  we  are  able  to  settle  when  he  was  bom, 
we  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  exact  period  of  life  he  had 
reached  in  1630.  If  his  birth  be  placed,  as  we  have  supposed, 
in  1556,  he  was  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

Boswell  found  among  Malone'^s  papers  the  copy  of  a  con* 

]  Shakspeare  by  Boswell,  ill.,  190. 
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firmation  of  arms  to  "  John,  son  and  heir  of  Geoi^  Hemings*  ' 
of  Droitwich,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  Gent,"'  granted  by 
Sir  William  Segar  in  1628:  therein  it  is  eaid  that  John 
Heiuings,  of  Loudon,  Gent,,  had  "of  long  time  been  aervant 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;"  but  if  tills  be  our  John  Heminge,  hewsa 
never,  as  far  as  existing  evidence  goes,  called  servant  to  the 
Queen,  but  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
This,  however,  may  have  been  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
herald,  or  Heminge  may  at  one  time  have  been  a  member  of 
one  of  the  Queen's  two  companies  ;  but,  as  there  are  no  other 
moans  of  identifiuation,  we  must  remain  in  doubt  whether  the 
instrument  apply  to  John  Heminge,  the  actor,  or  to  some 
other  person  of  the  same  name.'  It  does  not  appear  when  the 
original  grant  of  anns  had  been  made.' 

In  his  will  Heminge  left  his  sou  William  sole  execator, 
(without  naming  his  other  sons,  who  were  perhaps  dead)  uid 
"Mr.  Burbadgo  and  Mr.  Rice  to  be  the  overseers"  of  it. 
AVilliam  Heminge,  we  have  seen,  was  bom  in  1602:  according 
to  Anthony  Wood,*  he  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  from  thence  elected  to  Cbristchurch,  Oxford,  in  ]  621 ;  but 
lie  did  not  matriculate  until  1624,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1628.  He  made  three  attempts  in  dramatic  poetry,  but 
probably  not  until  after  the  death  of  his  father:  the  earliest 
in  point  of  date,  "  The  Coursing  of  a  Hare,  or  the  Mad  Cap," 

'  Maloac'9  Sbakspeare  by  BoHwell,  iii.,  188. 

'  According  to  tlie  register  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  "Walter 
Hemings,  a  Worcestershire  man,"  was  buried  on  16lh  March,  I62J.  It 
is  not  said  that  he  came  from  Droitwich. 

'  It  is  stated  by  Segar  that  George  Hemiugs,  of  Droitwich,  bore  "  Bw 
ilia  ancient  coat  armimr,  or  on  a  cbeveron  sable,  three  phayoos  of  tbe 
first  between  three  lions'  beads  nrrBtihed  of  tbe  second  langucd  guelu: 
and  for  his  crest  or  cogniMnce,  on  a  helm  the  chapenu  of  arurc  double 
indented  ermine,  a  lion  jacent  of  the  same  langucd  and  cmirraed,  mantled 
and  doubled.'' 

*  Athen.  Oxon.,  edit.  Bliss  iii,,  377. 
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was  licensed  for  the  Fortune  theatre  in  March  L  632-3,  but 
never  printed,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  plays  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Warburton,  and  destroyed  by  his 
servant.  Two  other  dramas  by  him,  "  The  Fatal  Contract" 
and  "  The  Jew''s  Tragedy,*"  were  published :  the  first  went 
through  two  editions  in  1653  and  1661,  and  the  last  was 
printed  in  1562,  "The  Oxford  Antiquary*"  also  informs  us 
that  William  Heminge  "  left  behind  him  greater  monuments 
of  his  worth  and  ability  ^  than  these  dramas.  The  books  and 
papers  mentioned  in  his  father'^s  will  must  have  devolved  into 
his  hands  as  executor,  and  they  would  be  invaluable  not  merely 
as  relates  to  the  history  of  the  stage  during  the  long  period 
Heminge  was  connected  with  it,  but  especially  as  regards 
Shakespeare  and  his  dramatic  productions..  The  old  manager, 
or  treasurer  (as  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  supposes  him  to  have 
been)  kept  books,  as  he  states  in  his  will,  which  showed  the 
"  good  yearly  profit  '**  he  derived  from  his  shares  in  the  Globe 
and  Blackfriars  theatres,  and  if  these  could  be  recovered  they 
would  certainly  supply  us  with  much  the  same  information 
res^arding  Shakespeare'^s  transactions  with  the  King^s  players, 
as  Henslowe  furnished  in  his  "  Diary****  respecting  the  numerous 
dramatists  who  wrote  for  the  companies  in  whose  receipts  he 
was  interested.  There  seems  no  reason  why  William  Heminge 
should  destroy  them,  and  they  may  still  lurk  in  some  dark 
and  dusty  depository.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Shakespeare 
Society  may  yet  be  the  means  of  recovering  them. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  John  Heminge**s  will  — 

In  the  name  of  €rod,  amen,  the  9th  day  of  October,  1630,  and  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of 
God  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
faith)  &c.  I,  John  Heminge,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  being  of 
I)erfect  mind  and  memory,  thanks  be  therefore  given  unto  Aknighty 
God,  yet  well  knowing  and  considering  the  frailty  and  incertainty  of 
man's  life,  do  therefore  make,  ordain,  and  declare  this  my  last  will  and 
testament  in  manner  and  form  following : 
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First,  Kai  priocipallj',  I  give  and  bequeath  my  soul  into  the  huida  of 
Almighty  Gim],  my  Maker  and  Creator,  hoping  and  ognircdly  bclieviog, 
through  the  only  merits,  death  and  passion,  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour 
and  Uedeeiner,to  obtain  remission  aud  pardon  of  all  my  sins,  and  to  eiuoy 
eternal  happiness  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  aud  my  body  I  conunit  to 
the  earth,  to  be  buried  in  Christian  manner  in  the  parish  church  of 
Mary  Aldcrmanbury,  in  London,  as  near  unto  my  loving  wife,  Rebecca 
Heminge,  who  lieth  interred,  aud  under  the  some  stone  which  lieth  in 
part  over  her,  there,  if  the  same  conveniently  may  be :  vrherein  I  do 
desire  my  executor  hereinafter  named  cnrefully  to  see  ray  wiU  perfonned, 
and  that  my  funeral  may  be  in  decent  and  comely  manner  performed  in 
the  evening,  without  any  voio  pomp,  or  cost  therein  to  be  bestowed. 

Item,  my  will  is  that  all  such  debts  as  I  shall  happen  to  owe  at  the 
lime  of  my  decease  to  any  person  or  persons,  (being  truly  and  properly 
mine  own  debts)  ihalt  be  well  and  truly  satisfied  and  paid  as  soon  after 
my  decease  aa  the  same  conveniently  may  be;  and  to  that  intent  and 
puqwse  my  will  and  mind  is,  and  1  do  hereby  limit  and  appoint,  that  all 
my  leases,  goods,  chattels,  plate,  and  household  stuff  whatsoever,  which 
I  leave  or  sbaLl  be  possessed  of  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  shall  immedi- 
ately after  my  decease  be  sold  to  the  most  and  best  benefit  and  advantage 
that  the  same  or  any  of  them  may  or  can,  and  that  the  moneys  thereby 
raise<l  shall  go  and  be  employed  towards  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
my  SMd  debts,  as  soon  as  the  same  as  may  be  converted  into  moneys  and 
be  received,  without  fraud  or  covin  ;  and  that  if  the  same  leases,  goods, 
and  chattels,  shall  not  raise  so  much  money  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay 
my  debts,  then  my  will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  will  and  appoint, 
that  the  moiety,  or  one  half  of  the  yearly  benefit  and  profit  of  the  several 
parta,  which  I  have  by  lease  in  the  several  playhouses  of  the  Globe  and 
Blackfriara,'  for  and  during  such  time  and  term  as  I  have  therein,  be  frotn 
e  received  and  taken  up  by  my  executor,  hereinafter  named, 
and  by  him  from  time  to  time  faithfully  employed  towards  the  payment 
of  such  of  my  said  own  proper  debts  which  shall  remain  unsatisfied,  and 

'  Sec  p.  ccxx  of  Collier's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  where  it  appears  that 
Heminge  was  the  owner  of  two  shares  of  the  profits  of  the  Blackfriara 
theatre  about  the  year  1608  :  we  may  presume  pcrhajis  that  he  contiancd 
ct^ually  interested  to  the  end  of  btt  life. 
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that  jHPOportioDaUij  to  every  person  and  persons  to  whom  I  shall  then 
remain  indehtedf  ontil  by  the  said  moiety,  or  one  half  of  the  said  yearly 
benefit  and  profit  of  the  said  parts,  they  shaU  be  satisfied  and  paid  ¥rith« 
out  frand  or  eovin.  And  if  the  said  moiety,  or  one  half  of  the  yearly 
benefit  of  my  said  parts  in  the  said  playhouses,  shall  not  in  scmie  conre- 
nknt  time  raise  sufficient  moneys  to  pay  my  said  own  debts,  then  my 
will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  limit  and  appoint,  that  the  other  moiety 
or  half  part  of  the  benefit  and  profit  of  my  said  parts  in  the  said  play^ 
houses  be  also  reoeiyed  and  taken  up  by  my  said  executor  herein  after 
named,  and  faithfully  firom  time  to  time  employed  and  paid  towards  the 
speedier  satisfiicti<m  and  payment  of  my  said  debts.  And  then,  after  my 
said  debts  shall  be  so  satisfied  and  paid,  then  I  limit  and  appoint  the  said 
benefit  and  profit  arising  by  my  said  parts  in  the  said  playhouses,  and 
the  emplq3rment  of  the  same,  to  be  received  and  employed  towards  the 
payment  of  the  legacies  by  me  hereinafter  given  and  bequeathed,  and  to 
the  rairing  of  portions  for  such  of  my  said  children  as  at  the  time  of  my 
decease  shall  have  received  from  me  no  advancement.  And  I  do  hereby 
desire  my  executor  herein  after  named  to  see  this  my  will  and  meaning 
herein  to  be  well  and  truly  performed,  according  to  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence by  me  in  him  reposed. 

Item,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath,  unto  my  daughter,  Rebecca  Smith, 
now  vnSk  of  Captain  William  Smith,  my  best  suit  of  linen,  wrought  with 
cutwork,  which  was  her  mother's ;  and  to  my  son  Smith,  her  husband, 
his  wifb*s  picture,  set  up  in  a  frame  in  my  house. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter,  Margaret  Sheppard,  wife 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Sheppard,  my  red  cushions  embroidered  with  bugle, 
which  were  her  mother's;  and  to  my  said  son  Sheppard,  his  wife's  pic- 
ture, which  is  also  set  up  in  a  frame  in  my  house. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth,  my  green 
cushions,  which  were  her  mother's. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Merefield,  my  cloth-of- 
silver  striped  cushions,  which  were  her  mother's. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  so  many  of  my  daughter  Merefield's 
and  my  daughter  Sheppard's  children  as  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of 
my  decease,  fifty  shillings  a  piece. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  grandchild,  Richard  Atkins,  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  England,  to  buy  him  books. 
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Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  uiilo  mj  sou-in-lsw,  John  Atkins,  M»d  lit* 
now  wife,  if  they  shall  be  living  with  me  at  the  titneof  my  duccose,  forty 

BhillingA,  to  make  them  two  rings,  in  remembrance  of  me. 

Item,  I  give  and  bcqiienth  unto  every  »f  ray  fellows  and  sharerB,  his 
majesty's  servants,  which  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  my  deceaac,  the 
sum  of  ten  shillings  a  piece,  to  make  them  rings  for  remembrance  of  me. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  John  Rice,  clerk,  of  St.  Saviour's,  in 
Southwark,  (if  he  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  my  decease)  the  Bam 
of  twenty  shiUingB  of  lawful  English  money,  for  a  ronembraoce  of  my 

Ilem,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Uary, 
Aldermanbury,  where  I  long  lived,  and  whither  I  have  bequeathed  my 
body  for  burial,  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  of  lawful  English  money,  to 
be  distributed  by  the  ehurcbwardeos  of  the  same  parish  where  most  need 
shall  be. 

Item,  my  will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  limit  and  appoint  that  the 
several  legacies  and  sums  of  money  by  me  hereinbefore  bequeathed  to  be 
paid  in  money,  be  raised  and  taken  out  of  the  yearly  profit  and  benefit 
which  shall  arise  or  be  made  by  my  several  parts  and  shares  in  the 
several  playhouses  called  the  Globe  and  Blackfriar'a,  after  my  said  debts 
shall  be  paid,  with  as  much  speed  as  the  same  conveniently  may  be :  and 
I  do  hereby  will,  require,  and  charge  my  executor,  herein  after  named, 
especially  to  lake  care  that  my  debts  firsl,  and  then  those  legacies,  be 
well  and  truly  paid  and  discharged,  as  soon  as  the  same  may  be  so  raised 
by  the  sale  of  my  goods  and  by  the  yearly  profits  of  my  parts  and  shares ; 
and  that  my  estate  may  be  so  ordered  to  the  best  profit  and  advantage 
for  the  better  payment  of  my  debts  and  discharge  of  my  legacies  before 
mentioned,  with  as  much  speed  as  the  same  conveniently  may  be,  accord- 
iug  as  I  have  hereinbefore  in  this  will  directed  and  appointed  the  same 
to  be,  without  any  lessening,  diminiabing,  or  undervaluing  thereof,  con- 
trary to  my  true  intent  and  meaning  herein  declared.  And  for  the 
better  performance  thereof,  my  will,  mind,  and  dcsu-e  is,  that  my  said 
parts  in  the  said  playhouses  should  be  employed  in  playing,  the  better  to 
raise  profit  thereby,  as  formerly  the  same  have  been,  and  have  yielded 
good  yearly  profit,  as  by  my  books  will  in  that  behalf  appear.  And  my 
will  and  wind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  ordain,  limit,  and  ap])oint,  that  after 
my  debts,  Amerals,  and  legacies  shall  be  paid  and  satisfied  out  of  my 
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estate,  that  then  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  goods,  chattels,  and 
credits  whatsoever  shall  he  equally  parted  and  divided  to  and  amongst 
such  of  my  children  as  at  the  time  of  my  decease  shall  he  unmarried  or 
nnadvanced,  and  shall  not  have  received  from  me  any  portion  in  marriage 
or  otherwise,  further  than  only  for  their  education  and  breeding,  part 
and  part  like:  and  I  do  hereby  ordain  and  make  my  son  William 
Heminge,  to  be  the  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  requiring 
him  to  see  the  same  performed  in  and  by  all  things,  according  to  my  true 
meaning  herein  declared.  And  I  do  desire  and  appoint  my  loving 
friends,  Mr.  Burbadge  and  Mr.  Rice,  to  be  the  overseers  of  this  my  last 
will  and  testament,  praying  them  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  my  said 
executor  with  their  best  advice  and  council  in  the  execution  thereof:  and 
I  do  hereby  utterly  revoke  all  former  wUls  by  me  heretofore  made,  and 
do  pronounce,  publish,  and  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament. 
In  vritness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  seal  the  day  and 
year  first  above  written. 

Frobatum  fuit  testamentum  suprascriptum  apud  London  coram  vene- 
rabili  viro,  magistro  Willielmo  James,  legum  doctore,  Surrogato,  un- 
decimo  die  mensis  Octobris,  Anno  Domini,  1630,  juramento  Willielmi 
Heminge,  filii  naturalis  et  legitimi  diet!  def uncti,  et  executoris,  cui,  &c.,  de 
bene,  &c.,  jurat. 

Malone  states,  ^^From  an  entry  in  the  council-books  at 
Whitehall  I  find  that  John  Heminge  was  one  of  the  principal 
proprietors  of  the  Globe  playhouse  before  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.*"*  We  regret  that  he  did  not  give  the  particular 
reference,  because  we  have  more  than  once  searched  the  volumes 
of  the  Privy  Council  Registers  for  the  purpose,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  such  information :  nevertheless,  the  fact 
may  be  so,  and  Malone  was  not  careless  in  his  statements ; 
but  at  his  death  Heminge  was  certainly  only  one  of  the  lease- 
holders both  of  the  Globe  and  the  Blackfriars  theatres.  He 
tells  us  so  in  his  will :  ^'  and  I  do  hereby  will  and  appoint, 
that  the  moiety,  or  one  half,  of  the  yearly  benefit  and  profit  of 
the  several  parts  which  I  hare  by  lease  in  the  several  playhouses 

^  Shakspeare  by  Boswell,  iii.,  190. 
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of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  for  and  during  tuck  time  and 
term  as  I  hate  therein^  be,'*''  &c.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in 
1630  the  freehold  was  in  some  other  persons,  and  we  know,  by 
evidence  adduced  in  our  Memoir  of  Richard  Burbadge,  that  his 
son  William  and  his  brother  Cuthbert  were  owners  of  the  free- 
hold of  the  Blackfriars.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be,  that  all 
the  sharers  in  the  Blackfriars  were  leaseholders  for  a  certain 
term  of  years,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fortune,  when  it  was  built 
and  rebuilt  by  Edward  AUeyn ;  and  such  may  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  the  condition  of  John  Heminge  in  respect  to 
the  Globe :  ho  was  a  leaseholder,  the  freehold  being  in  some 
other  persons,  whose  names  have  not  been  ascertained — pos- 
sibly the  Burbadges.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
Sir  Matthew  Brand,  but  from  whom  he  purchased  it  is  not 
known. 

The  "  Mr.  Burbadge,^'  appointed  one  of  the  overseers  of 
Hemiuge^s  will,  must  have  been,  as  Malone  states,  Cuthbert,  the 
brother  of  Richard ;  for  William  Burbadge,  the  son  of  Richard, 
was  only  fourteen  years  old  in  1630.  "  Mr,  Rice,**^*  the  other 
overseer,  was  most  likely  the  Rev.  John  Rice,  of  St.  Saviour^ 
Southwark,  previously  mentioned  in  the  will:  nevertheless, 
an  actor  in  the  company  to  which  Heminge  belonged  waa 
named  John  Rice,  and  he  is  one  of  those  enumerated  in  the 
folio  of  1623,  as  a  "principal  actor '^  in  Shakespeare'^s  plays: 
his  name  stands  last  in  the  list,  and  verv  little  is  known  of 
him,  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  in  due  course. 

*  On  p.  221  of  Shakspcare  by  Boswell,  Malone  erroneously  callfl  this 
clergyman  "  Stephen  Rice,  clerk."  In  the  preceding  memoir  we  have 
corrected  various  errors  committed  by  Malone  and  Chalmers,  arising  oat 
of  carelessness  in  consulting  the  Registers  of  St  Mary,  Aldermanbniy : 
both  of  them  omitted  the  notice  of  Heminge's  last  child,  a  son  named 
afler  Sir  John  Swinncrton,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  parish. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  Augustine  Phillips  was  chiefly  a 
comic  performer  in  the  later  part  of  his  career,  whatever  he 
may  have  been  at  its  commencement.'  We  first  hear  of  him, 
as  of  several  others,  prior  to  the  year  1688,  when  he  was  the 
representative  of  Sardanapalus  in  Tarlton's  plat  of  "The 
Second  Part  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.**^  We  have  no  clue 
to  his  age  at  that  date,  but  he  was  most  likely  by  no  means 
an  elderly  man,  although  he  survived  only  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  afterwards  :  at  his  death  his  mother  (as  appears  by 
his  will)  was  living,  and  her  name  was  then  Agnes  Bennett, 
which  proves  that  she  must  have  been  married  a  second  time  ; 
unless  by  the  words  "  my  loving  mother^  we  are  to  under- 
stand his  wife'^s  mother.  He  calls  William  and  James  Webb 
his  "  brothers,^'*  although  they  were  most  likely  only  bro- 
thers-in-law, from  having  married  two  of  his  sisters,  or 
from  his  having  married  their  sister :  the  former  is  the  more 
probable,  because  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Augus- 
tine Phillips  married  a  sister  of  Edward  Alleyn,  of  whom, 
however,  we  hear  on  no  other  authority.  Philip  Henslowe, 
writing  to  Alleyn  on  the  28th  September,  1693,  speaks  of 
AUeyn's  "  sister  Phillips  and  her  husband,"  as  of  a  person 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  life — "  Your  sister  Phillipes  and 

*  He  may  possibly  have  been  descended  from  the  "  Robert  Phillippe, 
momer,"  who  was  hurled  at  St.  Leonard*8,  Shoreditch,  on  9th  April, 
1559.  "  Momer"  meant  mummer ,  a  not  very  unusual  designation  for  a 
player  at  that  date.  This  is  the  first  time  the  name  of  Rohert  Phil- 
lippe, or  Phillippes,  has  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  our  early 
stage. 
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her  husband  hath  leced  (i.  e.  lost^  by  the  plague  then  prevail- 
ing) two  or  three  out  of  thcr  howsse,  yt  there  (i.  e.,  yet  they 
are)  in  good  health,  and  doth  hailily  comend  them  unto 
you/''  >  It  is  not  impossible  that  Uenslowe  alluded  to  the 
father  of  Augustine  Phillips,  as  one  of  the  persons  in  his 
family  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  for  in  the  register  of  St. 
Saviour'^ti,  Southwark,  we  read  the  subsequent  entry  of  a 
burial : — 

"  1592,  July  24.     Augustine  Phillipps." 

The  plague  was  raging  in  the  summer  of  1592,  although 
Henslowo^s  letter  to  Alleyn  bears  date  some  time  afterwards, 
and  he  might  refer  to  other  and  subsequent  domestic  losses 
Augustine  Phillips  and  his  wife  had  sustained.  The  register 
does  not  state  whether  the  Augustine  Phillipps,  who  was  buried 
in  July,  1592,  were  a  man  or  a  child,  and  it  may  have  been  the 
latter,  and  one  of  the  early  offspring  of  our  actor  and  his  wife. 
Her  name  was  Anne,  but  when  or  where  they  were  united  is 
unceitain,  as  no  marriage  of  persons  with  those  names  is  to  be 
found  in  the  parish  registers  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting.  Thosie  of  St.  Saviour^s,  Southwark,  show  that 
they  had  a  daughter,  Magdalen,  baptized  in  the  autumn  of 
1594,  and  the  clerk,  or  the  clergyman,  added  to  the  entry,  in 
Latin,  the  profession  of  the  father  : — 

**  1594,  September  29.  Magdalen  Phillips,  daughter  of  Awsten, 
histrionis,^^ 

When,  less  than  two  years  afterwards,  they  had  another 
daughter  baptized  at  the  same  church,  histrionis  was  trans- 
lated in  words  it  had  been  more  the  custom  to  use  forty  or 
fifty  years  earlier : — 

"  1596,  July  11.  Rebecca  Phillips,  daughter  of  Augustine,  player 
of  interludes.** 

*  "  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  32 :  in  a  previous,  but  undated 
letter,  Alleyn  had  desired  to  be  remembered  to  his  "  sister  Phillyps." 
ibid.,  p.  2(>. 
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A  few  years  afterwards  the  addition  to  the  name  was  that 
more  commonly  employed ; 

1601 .    Noyember  29.    Awstyn  Phillipps,  son  of  Awsten,  a  player. 

This  baptismal  entry  seems  to  render  it  more  probable  that  the 
Augustine  Phillipps  buried  in  1592  was  the  &ther  of  the 
actor,  who  lost  the  son,  bom  in  1601  and  named  after  him,  in 
1604,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  registers  at  St.  Saviour^s, 
where  the  memorandum  stands  thus  : — 

Buried  1604.    July  1.    Augustine  Phillipps,  a  childe. 

Besides  Magdalen  and  Rebecca,  Phillips  and  his  wife  had  two 
other  daughters,  named  (as  appears  by  the  will  of  the  father) 
Anne  and  Elizabeth,  but  they  were  not  christened  at  St. 
Saviour^s,  and  elsewhere  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  them. 
If  they  had  any  other  son  but  Augustine,  bom  in  1601  and 
buried  in  1604,  he  probably  did  not  live  long,  as  none  is 
spoken  of  in  Phillips''s  will.  Neither  Malone  nor  Ohalmers 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  particulars  we  have  above  ex- 
tracted from  the  registers  of  St.  Saviour'*s.  There  also  we 
find  recorded  the  marriage  of  Phillips'^s  sister,  Elizabeth,  to 
Robert  Gough,  the  player,  in  the  spring  of  1603,  although 
the  clerk  was  strangely  ignorant  of  the  surname  of  the  bride, 
and  therefore  left  it  blank.  It  is,  however,  ascertained  from 
other  circumstances,  as  will  be  seen  hereaft;er  in  the  will,  as 
well  as  in  our  memoir  of  Robert  Gough. 

Phillips  seems,  like  some  others  of  the  same  profession  in 
his  own  day,  to  have  been  not  merely  an  actor  but  a  musician, 
supposing  him  to  have  performed  upon  the  instruments  men- 
tioned in  his  will.  He  bequeathed  to  Samuel  Gilbume,  who 
had  been  his  apprentice,  his  base  viol,  and  to  James  Sands, 
who  was  not  out  of  his  time  at  the  date  of  the  will,  his  ^^  cit- 
teme,  bandore,  and  lute.'*''  It  is  not  impossible  that  Phillips 
sometimes  played  in  what  we  now  call  the  orchestra  of  the 

o 
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association  to  which  lie  belonged,  and  that  he  assisted   iu 
accompanying  songs  introduced  into  different  dramas. 

If  we  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of  a  piece  imputed  to 
him,  he  had  still  greater  versatility  of  talent,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  was  written  by  somebody  else,  and  called 
after  his  name  on  account  of  his  popularity.  We  allude  to  the 
^^  Jig  of  the  Slippers/'  which  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
in  1595,  as  '^  Phillips's  Jig  of  the  Slippers,"  and  moat  likely 
printed  under  that  title,  though  it  has  not  come  down  to  us 
either  in  that  fonn  or  in  manuscript.  A  jig  seems  to  have 
been  ^'  a  ludicrous  composition  in  rhime,  sung  or  said  by  a 
clown  or  comic  performer,  and  accompanied  by  dancing  and 
playing  upon  a  pipe  and  tabor,"  >  or  sometimes  other  musical 
instruments. 

In  the  petition  of  the  players  of  the  Blackfiiars  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  1596,  in  iavour  of  continuing  performances  at  that 
private  theatre,  the  name  of  Augustine  Phillips  comes  fourth, 
after  those  of  Pope,  Burbadge,  and  Heminge,  and  before  those 
of  Shakespeare,  Kemp,  Sly,  and  Tooley.  In  the  patent 
granted  by  King  James  in  May,  1603,  Phillips's  name  is  also 
fourth,  after  those  of  Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  and  Burbadge, 
and  before  those  of  Ilemingc,  Condell,  Sly,  Armin,  and 
Cowley.  The  only  contemporary  we  recollect  to  have  spoken 
of  Phillips  is  Thomas  Heywood,  who,  writing  in  1612,  thus 
placed  him  in  company  with  other  comic  performers  whom  he 
had  known  and  seen :  "  (xabriel.  Singer,  Pope,  Phillips,  Sly, 
all  the  right  I  can  do  them  is  but  this,  that,  though  they  be 
dead,  their  deserts  yet  live  in  the  remembrance  of  many."  ■ 
We  know  that  he  sustained  parts  in  Ben  Jonson's  '^  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,"   "  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,*" 

*  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  iii.,  380. 
'  Iley wood's  "Apology  for  Actors,"  1612,  4to.,  Sig.  E  2  b:  p.  43  of 
the  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint  in  1841. 
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and  ''  Sejanus,'"  acting  in  the  first  and  last  with  Shakespeare, 
but  what  characters  were  assigned  to  him  or  others  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

He  seems  to  have  lived  during  his  stage-career  in  South- 
wark,  and  the  token-books  at  St.  Saviour^s  often  contain  his 
name  as  a  resident  in  various  places.  In  1593  and  1595  we 
find  him  in  Horse-shoe  Court,  but  in  1601  he  had  removed  to 
what  was  then  called  ^Hhe  CSloee,'^  and  in  1602  he  was  in 
Bradshaw'^s  Bents.  In  1604  he  had  returned  to  Horse-shoe 
Court,  and  in  1605  hb  name  had  been  written  in  the  book  by 
mistake ;  but,  as  he  had  removed,  that  of  Buret  was  substi- 
tuted as  the  person  actually  in  possession  of  the  house. 

The  &ct  is,  that  between  1604  and  1605  he  had  removed 
his  fiimily  to  Mortlake  in  Surrey,  and  in  his  will,  dated  4th 
May,  1605,  he  speaks  of  "my  house  and  land  in  Mortlake, 
which  I  lately  purchased.'^  He  lived  to  enjoy  it  a  very  short 
time ;  for  as  his  will  wais  proved  by  his  widow  and  executrix 
on  the  13th  May,  it  is  clear  that  he  died  between  the  4th  and 
13th  of  that  month :  the  probability  is  that  he  quitted  South- 
wark  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  on  the  4th  May  he  states 
that  he  was  "  sick  and  weak  of  body."*^  We  may  conclude  that 
he  had  lived  on  the  best  terms  with  his  brethren  of  the  stage, 
to  several  of  whom,  including  Shakespeare,  (whose  name  stands 
first)  Henry  Condell,  Christopher  Beeston,  (whom  Phillips 
calls  his  "servant'*'')  Lawrence  Fletcher,  Robert  Armyn, 
Richard  Cowley,  Alexander  Cooke,  and  Nicholas  Tooley,  he 
left  legacies  :  nor  did  he  forget  the  "  hired  men,*"  or  hirelings 
of  the  company,  who  were  not  sharers,  to  whom  he  gave  <£^5,  to 
be  equally  divided  among  them.  These,  and  other  interesting 
particulars,  will  be  found  in  the  will  which  we  have  subjoined 
to  the  present  memoir.^ 

He  directed  that  all  he  died  possessed  of,  (with  one  excep- 
tion) after  the  payment  of  his  funeral  expenses  and  debts, 

^  Chalmers  first  published  it  in  his  Apology,  p.  431. 

G  2 
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should  be  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  one  portion  to  go 
to  his  wife,  (who  was  lefl  executrix  provided  she  did  not  marry 
a^ain,  in  which  case  she  was  to  forfeit  all  claim  under  the  will) 
another  to  his  three  eldest  daughters,  Mac^alen,  Rebecca,  and 
Anne,  and  the  third  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  beqaests, 
le(];acies,>  &c.  He  designates  his  personal  property  ''goods, 
chattels,  plate,  household  stuff,  jewels,  ready  money,  and 
debts,**"  and  does  not  state  whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  owner  of 
shares  in  any  theatres ;  from  which,  as  they  were  specified  by 
several  other  actors  in  their  wills,  we  may  perhaps  be  autho- 
ilzed  in  inferring  that  he  had  disposed  of  his  property  of 
that  kind  before  he  quitted  London.  He  left  liis  ''  lately  pur- 
chased'*' house  and  land  at  Mortlake  as  the  portion  of  his 
youngest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  in  lieu  of  any  share  of  his 
general  estate. 

By  his  will  he  required  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  Mortlake  church,  which,  we  may  believe,  was 
accordingly  done  between  the  4th  May,  when  the  will  waa 
dated,  and  the  1 3th  May,  when  it  was  proved  by  the  widow 
and  executrix.  We  have  searched  the  registers  of  deaths  in 
the  parish,  but  in  vain,  as  there  is  a  hiatus  in  them  between 
the  years  1G03  and  IGIS,  during  which  period  there  exists  no 
record  of  the  interment  of  any  persons.  Neither  is  there  any 
gravestone  now  in  the  church  with  Phillips'*s  name  upon  it ;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  chancel  has  been  recently  altered, 
an<l  only  a  smalh  part  of  the  original  pavement  appears  to  have 
be(?H  preserved. 

The  widow  and  executrix  soon  forfeited  her  right,  under  the 
will,   by  marrying  again  ;   and  on    16th   May,   1607,  John 

'  Among  the  legacies  was  £10  to  his  nephews,  Myles  Borne  and 
Phillips  Borne,  "  two  sons,  of  my  sister,  Margery  Borne."  "  William 
Bird,  alias  Bonie,"  is  oftep  mentioned  as  an  actor  in  Ilenslowe's  Diaiy, 
and  lie  may  have  l>een  the  luishand  of  Margery  liorne.  According  to 
the  registers  of  Mortlake  Church,  Myles  Borne  bad  a  child  buried  there, 
"not  Iwptised,"  on  12th  Octoher,  1G23. 
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Heminge  proved  it,  in  virtue  of  the  clause,  that  he,  Burbadge, 
Sly,  and  a  person  of  the  name  of  Timothy  Whithorne  (who 
had  been  appointed  overseers)  should  become  executors  on  the 
re-marriage  of  Anne  PhiUips. 

The  nature  of  the  disorder  of  which  Phillips  died  is  no 
where  stated  ;  but  there  seems  ground  for  supposing  tliat  his 
death  was  by  no  means  sudden,  although  it  must  have  occurred 
soon  after  the  execution  of  his  will :  it  was  evidently  prepared 
in  some  haste,  as  it  was  written  on  two  separate  sheets  of 
paper,  in  different  handwritings,  only  one  of  the  sheets  having 
been  signed  by  the  testator.     It  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  name  of  Grod,  Amen,  the  fourth  dale  of  Maie,  Anno  Domini 
1605,  and  in  the  yeres  of  the  reigne  of  our  sovringc  Lorde  James,  by 
the  grace  of  God  Kinge  of  England,  Scotland,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faitbe,  &c.,  that  is  to  say  of  England,  Franncc,  and 
Ireland  the  thirde,  and  of  Scotlande  the  eighte  and  tbirtith.  I,  Augustine 
Phillipps,  of  Mortlack,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Gent.,  beinge  at  tbis 
presente  sick  and  weak  in  body,  but  of  good  and  perfecte  mynde  and 
remembrance,  thanks  be  given  unto  Almighty  Grod,  do  make,  ordeyne, 
and  dispose  this  my  presente  Testamente  and  last  Will,  in  manner  and 
forme  followinge,  that  is  to  say :  firste  and  principally  I  commendc  my 
soule  into  th*  ands  of  Allmighty  (rod,  my  Maker,  Savior,  and  Redeemer, 
in  whome  and  by  the  meritts  of  the  second  person,  Jesus  Christ,  I  tniste 
and  believe  assuredly  to  be  saved  and  to  have  cleire  remission  and  for- 
giveness of  my  sinnes,  and  I  comitt  my  body  to  be  bnried  in  the  chaun- 
cell  of  the  parishe  churche  of  Mortelack  aforesaid :  and  after  my  body 
buried,  and  funerall  charge  paide,  then  I  will  that  all  suche  debts  and 
duetyes  as  I  owe  to  any  person  or  persons,  of  rigbte  or  in  conscience,  shal 
be  truely  paide ;  and  that  done,  then  I  will  that  all  and  singular  my 
goods,  chattels*  plate,  household  stu£^  Jewells,  reddy  money,  and  debts, 
sbal  be  devided  by  my  executrix,  and  overseers  of  this  my  laste  will  and 
testament,  into  three  equall  and  indeferente  parts  and  portions,  whereof 
one  equal  parte  I  geve  and  bequeathe  to  Anne  Phillipps,  my  loveinge 
>vifc,  to  her  ovme  proper  use  and  behoufe :  one  other  parte  thereof  to  and 
amongeste  my  three  eldeste  daughters,  Maudlync  Phillipps,  Rebecca 
Phillipps,  and  Anne  Philli])p6,  equally  amongstc  them  to  be  devidi^, 
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portion  and  portion  like,  and  to  be  paide  and  deliverd  unto  them  as 
they  and  every  of  them  shall  accomplish  and  oome  to  their  lawfU  ages 
of  twenty  and  one  yeres,  or  at  their  dales  of  marriage,  and  every  of  them 
to  be  others  heyre  of  their  said  parts  and  portions,  yf  any  of  them  shall 
fortune  to  dye  before  their  said  several  ages  of  twenty  and  one  yeres  or 
daies  of  marriage ;  and  th*  other  parte  thereof  I  reserve  to  my  mUfe  and 
to  my  executrix,  to  performe  my  legacies  hereafter  followii^:^ — 

Item,  I  geve  and  bequeathe  to  the  poore  of  the  parishe  of  Mortlack 
aforesaide,  fyve  pounds  of  lawfnll  money  of  England,  to  be  distrihated 
by  the  churchwardens  of  the  same  parishe  within  twelve  monethes  after 
my  decease. 

Item,  I  geve  and  bequeathe  to  Agnes  Bennett,  my  loveinge  mother, 
during  her  naturall  life,  every  yere  yerely,  the  some  of  fyre  pounds  of 
lawfull  money  of  England,  to  be  paid  her  at  the  four  usufdl  feasts  or 
termes  in  the  yere  by  my  executrix,  out  of  any  parte  and  portion  reserved 
by  this  my  presente  will. 

Item,  1  geve  to  my  brothers,  William  Webb  and  James  Webb,  yf  they 
shall  be  ly  viuge  at  my  decease,  to  eyther  of  them  the  some  of  tlBone 
pounds  a  peece  of  lawfull  money  of  England,  to  be  paid  unto  them  within 
three  yeres  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  gcVe  and  bequeathe  to  my  sister,  Elizabeth  Gioughe,  the 
of  tennc  pounds  of  lawfull  money  of  England,  to  be  paid  her  within 
yere  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  will  and  bequeathe  unto  Myles  Borne  and  Phillipps  Borne,  two 
Hoiincs  of  my  sifter,  Margery  Borne,  to  eyther  of  them  tenne  pounds  a 
peece  of  lawfull  money  of  England,  to  be  paid  unto  them  when  they  shall 
accoinplishe  the  full  age  of  twenty  and  one  yeres. 

Item,  I  geve  and  bequeathe  unto  Tymothy  Whithomc,  the  sum  of 
twcntye  pounds  of  lawfull  money  of  Englande,  to  be  paid  unto  him 
within  one  yere  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  geve  and  bet^ucathe  unto  and  amongste  the  hyred  men  of  the 
company  which  I  am  of,  which  shalbe  at  the  tyme  of  my  decease,  tlie 
some  of  fyve  pounds  of  luwfull  money  of  England,  to  be  equally  distri- 
buted amongste  them. 

Item,  I  geve  and  bequeathe  to  my  fellowe,  William  Shakespeare,  a 
thirty  shillings  peece  in  gould ;  to  my  fellowe,  Henry  Condell,  one  other 
thirty  shillirge  pcecc  in  gould ;  to  my  servaunte,  Christopher 
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thirty  shillingB  in  gould;  to  my  fellowe,  Lawrence  Fletcher,  twenty 
shillingB  IB  goold;  to  my  fellowe,  Bobert'Ann3me,  twenty  shillingB  in 
goold :  to  my  fellowe,  Richard  Coweley,  twenty  shillings  in  goold ;  to 
my  fellowe,  Alexander  Cook,  twenty  shillings  in  gould ;  to  my  fellowe, 
Nicholas  Tooley,  twenty  shillings  in  gould. 

Item,  I  geve  to  the  preacher,  which  shall  preache  at  my  funerall,  the 
some  of  twenty  shillings. 

Item,  I  geve  to  Samuell  Gilbome,  my  late  apprentice,  the  some  of 
fortye  shillings,  and  my  mouse  colloured  velvit  hose,  and  a  white  taffety 
dublet,  a  blacke  taffety  sute,  my  purple  doke,  sword,  and  dagger,  and  my 
base  viall. 

Item,  I  geve  to  James  Sands,  my  apprentice,  the  some  of  fortye  shil- 
lings, and  a  citteme,  a  bandore,  and  a  lute,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  unto 
him  at  the  expiration  of  his  terme  of  yeres  in  his  indenture  of  apprentice- 
hood. 

Item,  my  will  is  that  Elizabeth  Phillips,  my  youngest  daughter,  shall 
have,  and  quietlye  enjoye,  for  terme  of  her  natural  lyfe,  my  house  and 
land  in  Mortelacke  which  I  lately  purchased  to  me,  Anne,  my  wife,  and 
to  the  said  Elizabeth,  for  terme  of  our  lives,  in  iUU  recompence  and 
satisfaction  of  hir  parte  and  portion  which  she  may  in  any  wise  challenge 
or  demand  of  in  and  to  any  of  my  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever. 

And  I  ordaine  and  make  the  said  Anne  Phillips,  my  loving  wyfe,  sole 
executrix  of  this  my  present  testament  and  last  will ;  provided  al¥raie8 
that  if  the  said  Anne,  my  wyfe,  do  at  any  tyme  marrye  after  my  decease, 
that  then  and  from  thenceforth  shee  shall  cease  to  be  any  more  or  longer 
executrix  of  this  my  last  will,  or  any  waies  intermeddle  vrith  the  same, 
and  the  said  Anne  to  have  no  parte  or  portion  of  my  goods  or  chat- 
tells  to  me  or  my  executors  reserved  or  appointed  by  this  my  last  will 
and  testament;  and  that  then  and  from  thenceforth  John  Ilemings, 
Richard  Burbadge,  William  Slye,  and  Timothie  Whithome,  shal  be 
fullie  and  whoUie  my  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  as 
though  the  said  Anne  had  never  bin  named :  and  of  the  execution  of 
this  my  present  testament  and  laste  will,  I  orda3me  and  make  the  said 
John  Hcmings,  Richard  Burbage,  William  Slye,  and  Timothie  Whit- 
home, overseers  of  this  my  present  testament  and  last  will :  and  I  be- 
queathe unto  the  said  John  Hemings,  Richard  Burbage,  and  William 
Slye,  to  either  of  them  my  said  overseers,  for  theire  paines  herein  to  be 
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taken,  a  boulc  of  silver  of  the  value  of  fyve  ponnds  a  pieee.     In  witnen 

whereof  to  this  my  present  testament  and  laste  will,  I,  the  said  Augustiiie 

Fhillipes,  have  put  my  hand  and  seale   the  day  and  yeare  above 

written. 

A.  PUILUFS  (L.  S.) 

Sealed  and  delivered  hy  the  said  Augustine  PhillipSy  as  his  last  will 

and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us, 

Robert  Goffb, 

William  Sheperd. 

Bobert  Goffe  was,  of  course,  the  actor  whose  name  was  usually 
spelt  Gougli,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  the  testator. 
William  Shepherd  may  have  been  the  scrivener,  or  scrivener's 
clerk,  who  drew  the  will :  wo  know  of  no  player  of  that  name. 
Neither  of  Phillips'*s  apprentices,  Gilbume  and  Sandsi  seems 
to  have  attained  eminence  in  the  profession. 
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WILLIAM  KEMP. 

It  is  ascertained  that  William  Kemp^  was  the  ori<nnal 
actor  of  the  parts  of  Dogberry,  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,""* 
and  of  Peter,  in  "  Borneo  and  Juliet.''*  A  knowledge  of  these 
facts  is  derived  from  the  carelessness  of  the  old  copyists  and 
printers ;  for  in  some  of  the  early  editions  of  the  plays  above 
mentioned,  the  name  of  the  actor  is  found  inserted  instead  of 
that  of  the  character  he  sustained :  thus  in  act  iv.,  sc.  2,  of 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,**'  we  have  Kemp  and  Cowley 
(another  performer,  whose  name  will  often  again  occur)  as  the 
prefixes  to  the  speeches  of  Dogberry  and  Verges,  in  the 
quarto  and  folio  impressions ; '  and  in  act  iv.,  sc.  5,  of  ^^  Romeo 
and  Juliet,''  we  meet  with  "  Enter  Will.  Kemp,"  instead  of 
"  Enter  Peter,"  in  the  quartos  of  1599  and  1609.  This  last 
mistake  only  was  corrected  in  the  folio  of  1623.  From  a 
passage  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  cite  presently  from  an 
anonymous  comedy,  called  ^^  The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  it 
has  been  supposed  by  Malone  that  Kemp  was  also  the  re- 
presentative of  Justice  Shallow  in  "  Henry  IV.,  Part  2  f^^  but 

^  The  name  is  spelt  Kempt  in  the  list  of  acton  preceding  the  folio  of 
1623,  but  elsewhere  we  find  it  invariably  either  Kempe  or  Kemp. 

'  The  Rev.  liir.  Djce,  in  his  Introduction  to  Kemp*s  '*  Nine  Days* 
Wonder"  (reprinted  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1840),  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  aware  that  Kemp*s  name,  instead  of  that  of  Dogberry,  is 
found  not  only  in  the  4to.  of  1600,  but  in  the  folio  of  1623:  he  says, 
''  In  the  only  4to.  of  <  Macb  Ado  about  Nothing,*  1600,  *  Kemp*  is 
prefixed  to  some  speeches  of  Dogberry.**  Precisely  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  same  comedy  in  the  foUo  of  1623. 

^  Shakspeare  by  Boswell,  iii.,  197.  The  inference  is  bardly  warranted 
by  the  description  there  given,  as  vdll  be  seen  hereafter. 
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that  he  was  the  first  Grave-digger  in  ^^  Hamlet,^  Laonce  in 
*'  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'*'  Touchstone  in  "  As  You 
Like  It/'  and  Launcelot  in  *'  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'*'  is 
merely  matter  of  conjecture :  *  we  know  that  there  were  other 
low  comedians,  in  the  company  which  produced  Shakespeare'^s 
dramas,  very  capable  of  such  parts ;  and  we  know  also  that 
Kemp  did  not  belong  to  the  association  when  it  is  probaUe 
that  one  or  more  of  those  plays  was  iSrst  acted. 

Kemp's  name  is,  we  believe,  only  found  in  one  Ust  of  Uie 
performers  prefixed  or  appended  to  any  play  of  the  time,  viz.— 
Ben  Jonson's  ^'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour ;"  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Shakespeare  and  the  other  actors,  no  information  is 
given  regarding  the  particular  character  assigned  to  him  in  it : 
the  author  inserts  ^'  Will.  Kemp"  fifth  in  the  list  at  the  end, 
in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works  of  1616,  where  he  tells  us  also 
that  the  comedy  was  represented  by  the  Lord  Ghamberlaui'*8 
servants  in  1598.  It  is  unquestionably  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  he  was  Carlo  Buffoue  in  the  same  dramatist's  ^*  Eyeiy 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,"  acted  in  1599,  because  Kemp^s 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  enumeration  of  players  printed 
on  the  last  page  of  the  comedy,  where  otherwise  it  would 
ashiuredly  have  been  found.^  That  he  was  the  most  popular 
}>erformer  of  low-comedy  parts  after  the  decease  of  Tarlton, 
and  until  his  own  death,  will  admit  of  no  dispute ;  and  although 
direct  evidence  is  so  scanty,  we  may  be  confident  that  few 
plays  of  a  humorous  kind  were  produced  by  companies  to 
which  he  belonged,  while  he  remained  on  the  stage,  in  whicli 

*  Chalmers's  "  Apology,"  p.  457. 

-  It  is  rather  singular  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dycc  should  not  have  obflerved 
that  Kcmp*8  name  is  not  in  the  list  of  performers  appended  by  Ben 
tlonson  himself :  if  there  be  any  authority  for  stating  that  ""  theze  is 
good  reason  to  believe"  that  Kempe  acted  Carlo  Bufibne  (Introd.  to 
Uepr.  of  "  Nine  Days'  Wonder,"  p.  vi.),  the  Kev.  Mr.  Dyce  does  not 
assign  it,  and  the  author  of  the  comedy  was  certainly  not  acquainted  inth 
the  fact. 
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his  assistanoe  was  not  required  :  autbors,  who  had  so  favourite 
and  so  capital  a  performer  at  their  disposal,  would  not  often 
omit  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services.  It  is  sincrular,  there- 
fore, that  Ben  Jonson  did  not  require  Kemp^s  aid  in  *^  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humonr,'*'*  and  perhaps  he  was  not  then  one 
of  the  Lord  Ghamberlain^s  playereu 

The  earliest  notice  we  possess  of  Kemp  affords  the  strongest 
testimony  of  his  celebrity.  Richard  Tarlton,  tiie  most  fiimous 
actor  of  clowns'*  parts  that  our  theatre,  ancient  or  modem, 
ever  produced,  was  buried,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  14), 
on  September  3rd,  1588;  and  Kemp  seems  instantly,  not 
merely  to  have  stepped  into  the  vacancy,  but  to  have  filled 
it  with  such  ability  as  to  leave  little  to  be  regretted  in  the 
loss  of  his  predecessor.  Thomas  Nash  printed  one  of  his 
attacks  upon  Martin  Mar-prelate  in  the  very  year  after  Tarl- 
ton'*s  death,  and  he  humorously  dedicates  it  ^'  To  that  most 
comicall  and  conceited  cavaliere,  Monsieur  du  Kempe,  Jest- 
monger,  and  Vice-gerent  generall  to  the  Ghost  of  Dicke 
Tarlton.'"  The  tract  is  entitled  "  An  Almond  for  a  Parrat, 
or  Cuthbert  Curry-knaves  Almes  ;^  and  as  the  dedicatory 
epistle  is  highly  humorous  and  characteristic,  and  as  it  proves, 
moreover,  the  continental  reputation  which  Kemp,  even  in 
1589,  had  acquired,  it  is'  subjoined  from  the  original  edition. 
The  date  is  not  upon  the  title-page  of  the  pamphlet,  but  ex- 
traneous circumstances  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
printed  later  than  1589. 

Brother  Kempe,  as  many  alhailes  to  thy  person  as  there  be  baicocks 
in  July  at  Pancredge.  So  it  is,  that  what  for  old  acquaintance,  and 
some  other  respectes  of  my  pleasure,  1  have  thought  good  to  offer  here 
certaine  spare  stuffe  to  your  protection,  which,  if  your  sublimitie  accept 
in  good  part,  or  vouchsafe  to  shadow  with  the  curtaine  of  your  coun- 
tenance, I  am  yours  till  fatall  destiny,  two  yeares  after  doomes  day. 
Many  write  bookes  to  knights  and  men  of  great  place,  and  have  thankes, 
with  promise  of  a  further  reward  for  their  paines :  others  come  of  with 
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a  long  epistle  to  some  roiling  courtier,  tfaat  swearcs,  swoundes  and  bloud  I 
as  soone  as  ever  their  baeke  is  tumd,  a  man  can  not  goe  in  the  streetes 
for  these  impadent  beggers.  To  avoide,  therefore,  as  well  the  worthless 
attendance  on  the  one,  as  the  usual  scome  of  the  other,  I  have  made 
choise  of  thy  amorous  selfe  to  be  the  pleasant  patron  of  my  papers.  If 
thou  wilt  not  accept  of  it,  in  regard  of  the  envy  of  some  citisens  that 
can  not  away  vrith  argument,  lie  preferre  it  to  the  soule  of  Dick  Tulton, 
who  I  know  will  entertaine  it  with  thankes,  imitating  herein  that  merry 
man  Kablays,  who  dedicated  most  of  his  workcs  to  the  soule  of  the  old 
Qucene  of  Navarre  many  yeares  after  her  death,  for  that  she  was  a 
maintainer  of  mirth  iu  her  life.  Marry,  God  send  us  more  of  her 
making,  and  then  some  of  us  should  not  live  so  discontented  as  we  do ; 
for  now  a  dayes,  a  man  can  not  have  a  bout  with  a  balletter,  or  write 
Midas  habet  aures  asininas  in  great  Romaine  letters,  but  hee  shall  bee 
in  daunger  of  a  further  displeasure.  Well,  come  on  it  what  will,  Martin 
and  I  will  allow  of  no  such  doingcs:  wee  can  cracke  halfe  a  score 
blades  in  a  backc-lane  though  a  constable  come  not  to  part  us.  Neither 
must  you  tliinke  his  worship  is  to  pure  to  be  such  a  swasheTi  for  as 
Scipio  was  called  Africanus,  not  for  relieving  and  restoring,  bat  for  sab- 
verting  and  destroying  of  Africa,  so  he  and  his  companions  are  called 
Puritans,  not  for  advancing  or  supporting  of  puritie  by  their  unspotted 
integritie,  but  for  their  undermining  and  supplanting  it  by  their  manifold 
heresies.  And  in  deed  therein  he  doth  but  apply  himsdfe  to  that  hope 
which  his  holinesse  the  Pope,  and  other  confederate  forriners,  have  con- 
ceived of  hb  towardncsse.  For  comming  from  Venice  the  last  sommer, 
and  taking  Bergamo  in  my  waye  homeward  to  England,  it  was  my 
happe,  sojourning  there  some  fourc  or  five  dayes,  to  light  in  felowship 
with  that  famous  Francatrip*  Ilarlickcn,  who,  perceiving  me  to  bee  an 
Englbh  man  by  my  habit  and  speech,  asked  me  many  particulars  of  the 
order  and  mancr  of  our  playes,  which  he  termed  by  the  name  of  re- 
presentations :  amongst  other  talke  he  enquired  of  me,  if  I  knew  any 
such  Parabolano,  here  in  London,  as  Signior  Chiarlatano  Kempino  ?  Very 
well  (quoth  I),  and  have  Ix^ne  oft  in  his  company.  He,  hearing  me 
say  so,  began  to  embrace  me  a  new,  and  offered  me  all  the  courtesie  he 
colde  for  his  sake,  saying,  altliuiigh  he  knew  him  not,  yet  for  tlic  report 
he  had  hard  of  his  pleatmncc,  lice  culdc  not  but  l)ec  in  love  with  his 
IK-Tfoctions,  being  absent.     As  wc  were  thus  discoursing,  I  hard  such 
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riDging  of  belles,  such  singing,  such  shouting,  as  though  Rhodes  had 
been  recovered,  or  the  Turke  quite  driven  out  of  Christendome :  there- 
withal I  might  behold  an  hundreth  bonefiers  together,  tables  spred  in 
the  open  streetes,  and  banquets  brought  in  of  all  handes.  Demaunding 
the  reason  of  him  that  was  next  me,  he  told  me  the  newes  was  there 
(thankes  be  to  God)  that  there  was  a  famous  schismatike,  one  Martin, 
newe  sprung  up  in  England,  who  by  his  bookes,  libels,  and  writings, 
had  brought  that  to  passe,  which  neither  the  Pope  by  his  Seminaries, 
Philip  by  his  power,  nor  all  the  holy  league  by  their  underhand  prac- 
tises and  policies,  could  at  any  time  effect :  for  whereas  they  lived  at 
unitie  before,  and  might  by  no  meanes  be  drawne  unto  discord,  hee  hath 
invented  such  quiddities  to  set  them  together  by  the  eiures,  that  now  the 
temporalitie  is  readie  to  plucke  out  the  throtes  of  the  cleargie,  and  sub- 
jects to  withdraw  their  allegeance  from  their  Soverayne ;  so  that,  in  short 
time,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  up  in  armes  one  agaiqst  another;  whiles 
we,  advantaged  by  this  domesticall  envy,  may  invade  them  unawares, 
when  they  shall  not  be  able  to  resist  I,  sory  to  heare  of  these  tri- 
umphes^  coulde  not  rest  till  I  had  related  these  tidinges  to  my  coun- 
trimen.  K  thou  hast  them  at  the  second  hand  (fellow  Kempe)  impute 
it  to  the  intercepting  of  my  papers,  that  have  stayed  for  a  good  winde 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  winter.  Now  they  are  arrived,  make  much 
of  them,  and  with  the  credit  of  thy  clownery  protect  thy  Cutbert  from 

carpers. 

Thine  in  the  way  of  brotherhood, 

CUTBEBT  CUART-KNAVE. 

Another  tract,  with  the  date  of  1589,  may  be  quoted,  as 
establishing  the  high  character  Kemp  enjoyed  with  popular 
audiences.  The  manner  in  which  the  Puritans  had  just  pre- 
viously been  ridiculed  on  the  stage  is  testified  by  Nash  in 
the  tract  already  referred  to,  by  Lily  in  his  "  Pap  with  a 
Hatchet,^  by  the  author  of  "  A  Countercuffe  given  to  Martin, 
Junior,"^  and  by  various  other  pamphleteers  of  the  time, 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  cite ;  but  the  publication  to 
which  we  have  above  alluded  mentions  Kemp  by  name,  as 
one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  theatrical  attack  upon  Martin 
Mar-prelate  and  his  followers,  and  hence  the  peculiar  appro- 
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priateness  of  the  dedication  to  liim  of  NasVs  *'  Almond  for  a 
Parrot.'^'*  It  has  for  title,  ^^  Theses  Martinianoe :  that  is, 
certaine  Demonstrative  Conclusions,  sette  downe  and  col- 
lected (as  it  should  seeme)  by  that  &mouB  and  renowned 
Clarke,  the  Reverend  Martin  Marprelate,  the  great,*^  &c., 
which  purports  to  have  been  ^^  printed  by  the  assignees  of 
Martin,  Junior,  without  any  priviledge  of  the  Gater-caps.^ 
Among  other  curious  passages  it  contains  the  following  para- 
graph : — 

The  stage-players,  poore,  seelie,  hunger-starved  wretches,  they  have 
not  so  much  as  an  honest  calling  to  live  in  the  oonunon-wMlth :  and 
they,  poore  varlets,  are  so  base  minded,  as  at  the  pleasure  of  the  veriest 
rogue  in  England,  for  one  poore  pcnnie,  they  will  be  glad  on  open  stage 
to  play  the  ignominious  fooles  for  an  houre  or  two  together.  And  there- 
fore, poore  rogues,  they  are  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  if  being  stage- 
players,  that  is  phune  rogues  (save  onely  for  their  liveries)  they,  in  the 
action  of  dealuig  against  Maister  Martin,  have  gotten  them  many  thou- 
sand eyc-witnesscs  of  their  wittelesse  and  pittifull  conceites. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  author  enumerates  some  of  the 
persons  who  had  assailed  the  Puritans,  and  among  them  we 
find  the  names  of  Dick  (meaning  of  course  Dick  Tarlton, 
then  recently  dead)  and  Kemp,  both  of  whom,  it  is  contended, 
had  *'  bewrayed  their  owne  shame  and  miserable  ignorance.*" 

We  have  other  evidence  to  prove  that  Kemp  was  looked  upon 
by  audiences  at  the  theatres  as  the  worthy  successor  of  Tarlton. 
Thomas  Heywood  was  the  contemporary  of  Kemp  5  if,  indeed 
(as  seems  not  impossible  from  his  own  words  on  the  subjeot) 
he  had  not  been  acquainted  with  Tarltou :  *  Heywood  was 
not  only  a  most  prolific  dramatist,  often  much  indebted 
to  Kemp  for  the  success  of  his  plays,  but  an  actor  upon  the 

*  I  Icy  wood  mentions  Knell,  Bentlcy,  Mills  the  elder,  Wilson,  Cross, 
and  Lanam,  as  performers  he  had  never  seen,  **  hcing  hefore  my  time.** 
lie  does  not  include  Tarlton,  whom  he  could  scarcely  have  omitted  ftom. 
the  list,  if  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  (perhaps  when  quite  a  boy) 
of  fleeing  him. 
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same  boards.  In  1612  (some  years  after  the  death  of  Kemp) 
Heywood  published  his  "  Apology  for  Actors,"  and  he  there 
speaks  of  Tarlton  and  Kempe  as  follows : — "  Here  I  must 
needs  remember  Tarlton,  in  his  time  gracious  with  the 
Queene,  his  sovereign,  and  in  the  people'*s  generall  applause ; 
whom  succeeded  Will.  Kemp,  as  wel  in  the  favour  of  her  ma- 
jesty, as  in  the  opinion  and  good  thoughts  of  the  generall 
audience.'*''  ^  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  Kemp  was  con- 
sidered, not  merely  by  the  populace,  but  by  such  good  judges 
as  Nash  as  Heywood,  a  good  substitute  even  for  an  admi- 
rable comedian  like  Tarlton. 

The  year  of  Kemp'^s  birth  is  unknown,  and  we  have  no  clue 
whatever  to  his  age,  excepting  that  Nash  speaks  of  him,  in 
1589,  as  a  complete  and  finished  actor,  whose  reputation  had 
extended  far  beyond  the  shores  of  England.  We  may  very 
well  suppose  him,  therefore,  to  have  been  as  old,  or  nearly  as 
old,  as  Shakespeare ;  and  in  a  list  of  the  company  to  which 
they  both  belonged  in  1589,  Kemp'*s  name  immediately  fol- 
lows that  of  our  great  dramatist.  No  hint  is  anywhere 
given  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  but,  perhaps,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  not  London,  from  the  fact  that,  among  others,  he 
was  celebrated  for  characters  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  a  merely  rustic  dialect.  Several  of  the  names  of  actors 
in  the  association  to  which  Shakespeare  belonged  were,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  common  in  Warwickshire,  but  we  do  not  find 
that  such  was  the  case  with  Kemp. 

He  must  have  quitted  this  company  (the  Lord  Ghamber- 
lain'^s  servants)  before  June,  1592,  and  joined  a  rival  body  of 
actors  under  Edward  AUeyn  (the  founder  of  Dulwich  College), 
for  Kemp's  name  is  made  especially  prominent  on  the  title- 
page  of  a  play  brought  out  by  AUeyn  and  his  associates 
between  the  9th  and  12th  June,  1592,  and  printed  in  1594.^ 

^  Shakespeare  Society*8  reprint  of  **  An  Apology  for  Actors,"  p.  43. 
'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  says,  that  the  play  **  was  printed  in  1594,  4to., 
having  been  entered  in  the  Stationers*  books  to  Rich.  Jones,  7th  Ja* 
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The  fact  of  its  earliest  performance  i%thus  attested  by  Philip 
Henslowe  in  his  "  Diary/**  p.  27 : — 

Rd  [i.  e.  received]  at  "  A  Knacke  to  Knowe  a  Knave,**  1592,  1  day. 

The  words  ^^  1  day'*''  mean,  that  it  was  the  firat  day  it  was 
acted,  and  we  find  the  letters  ne  also  in  the  margin,  which 
Henslowe  invariably  inserted  as  an  indication  of  the  same 
foct.  The  fiiU  title  of  this  drama  in  the  printed  copy  is  this : — 
^'  A  most  pleasant  and  nierie  new  Comedic,  intitaled  A  Knacke 
to  Knowe  a  Knave,  newlie  set  foorth,  as  it  hath  sundrie  tynies 
bene  played  by  Ed.  Allen,  and  his  Companie.  With  Kemp^s 
applauded  Merrinientes  of  the  Men  of  Goteham,  in  receiving 
the  King  into  Goteham.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Richard 
Jones,  dwelling  at  the  signe  of  the  Rose  and  Growne,  nere 
Holbome  bridge.  1594.''^  We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that 
Kemp  had  rendered  these  "  Merriments^  (consisting  only  of 
part  of  one  scene)  highly  laughable  and  popular  \  and  for  this 
reason,  though  forming  so  small  a  part  of  the  whole  per- 
formance, they  were  made  obvious,  in  connexion  with  his 
name,  when  the  production  came  from  the  press.  Kemp'*s 
ground  for  relinquishing  his  situation  among  the  Lord  Gham- 
berlain'*s  players  we  are  without  any  means  of  knowing :  no 
explanation  is  contained  in  any  author  of  the  time  that 
we  have  consulted ;  but  we  may  presume,  that,  at  a  period 
when  competition  among  various  companies  was  so  great, 
Kemp  would  be  much  in  request,  and  highly  advantageous 
terms  would  be  held  out  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  securinq 
his  services.  We  shall  sec  hereafter,  that  he  rejoined  the  asso- 
ciation to  which  he  had  been  attached  in  158!),  and  that  he 
8ubso«juently  again  (juitted  it,  in  order  to  act  under  the  manage- 

nuar}',  of  the  preceding  year."  This,  however,  is  an  error :  January, 
1593,  was  in  fact  January,  1593-4,  according  to  the  usual  divimn  of 
the  year  at  that  period. 
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meDt  of  Allejm  and  Hei^ilowe.  He  that  could  make  so  much 
out  of  so  little,  as  the  anonymous  author  of  ^'  A  Knack  to 
Enow  a  Knave^  seems  to  have  Aimished  him  with,  must  have 
been  a  valuable  acquisition. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  disappointed  by  ^^  Kemp''8  ap- 
plauded Merriments,'*''  as  they  stand  in  the  printed  drama ; 
and  in  order  that  they  might  be  relished  by  the  audience,  we 
must  presume  that  Kemp,  and  perhaps  the  other  performers 
on  the  stage  with  him,  added  on  the  sudden  a  great  deal  that 
has  not  come  down  to  us.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  Kemp, 
following  the  example  of  Tarlton,  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
temporising, and  introducing  matter  of  his  own,  which  he 
apprehended  would  improve  his  part,  and  be  acceptable  to  his 
hearers.  The  "  Men  of  Goteham'*'*  consist  of  a  Miller,  a  Cob- 
bler, and  a  Smith,  and  as  the  second  has  to  deliver  a  speech 
to  King  Edgar  on  his  entrance,  we  may  conclude  that  that 
was  the  part  entrusted  to  Kemp.  We  subjoin  the  whole  scene, 
as  it  stands  in  the  very  rare  old  play,  that  some  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  peculiar  talents  of  the  performers,  who 
could  render  it  laughable,  and  redeem  it  from  the  gross  dulness 
of  the  original. 

Enter  mad  men  of  Goteham,  to  wit,  a  Miller^  a  Cobler,  and  a  Smith. 

Miller.  Now,  let  us  consult  among  ounelves  how  to  misbehave  our- 
selves to  the  king's  worship,  Jesus  blesse  him!  and,  when  he  comes,  to 
deliver  him  this  petition.  I  think  the  Smith  were  best  to  do  it,  for  hee*s 
a  wise  man. 

Cobler.  Naighbor,  he  shall  not  doe  it,  as  long  as  Jefferay,  the  trans- 
lator, \b  Maior  of  the  towne. 

Smith.  And  why,  I  pray  ?  because  I  would  have  put  you  from  the 
mace? 

Miller.  No,  not  for  that;  but  because  he  is  no  good  fellow,  nor  be 
will  not  spend  his  pot  for  companie. 

Smith.  Why,  sir,  there  was  a  god  of  our  occupation ;  and  I  charge 
you,  by  virtue  of  his  godhed,  to  let  me  deliver  the  petition. 

Cobler.  But  soft  you :  your  god  was  a  cuckold,  and  his  godhead  wore 
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the  hornc,  and  tbat'a  the  amies  of  the  godhead  you  call  upon. 

ue  put  down  with  your  occupation :  and  now  I  wil  not  grace  you  ■ 

much  as  to  deliver  the  petition  for  you. 

Smith.  What!  dispraise  our  trade? 

Cobler.  Nay,  neighbour,  be  not  aagrie,  for  He  stand  to  nothing  o 
but  this. 

Smith.  But  whatf  Bear  witnea  a'  gives  me  the  but,  and  I  am  nata 
willing  to  Bhoot.  Cobler,  I  w-ill  lolke  with  you.  Nay,  ray  bellowes,  my  1 
coletrough,  and  my  water,  shall  enter  anncB  with  you  for  our  trade. 
neighbour!  I  can  not  bearc  it,  nor  I  wil  not  beare  it. 

Miller.  Ilcare  you,  neighbour :  I  pray,  conswade  yourself  and  be  a 
wilful,  and  let  the  Cobler  deliver  it.     You  shall  Kee  him  mar  all. 

Smith.  At  your  request :  I  will  commit  my  selfe  to  jou,  and  lay  mA 
selfe  open  to  you  lyke  an  oyster. 

Miller.  He  tell  him  what  ymi  say.     Heare  you,  nnighlwi 
eonstulted  to  let  you  deliver  the  petition:  doe  it  wisely,  for  the  c 
of  the  tonne. 

Cobler.  Let  me  alone ;  for  the  king's  carminger  was  here :  he  »ayc«  tl 
king  will  be  here  anon. 

Smith.  Butbcark!  by  the  mas,  he  cornea. 

Enter  the  Kinff,  Dunston,  and  Pebin. 

King.  How  now,  Perin  1  who  have  we  here  P 
Cobler.  We,  the  townesmen  of  Goteham, 

Hearing  your  grace  would  come  this  way, 
Did  thioke  it  good  for  you  to  stay. 
(But  hear  you,  neighboum,  bid  aomebody  ring  the  bels.) 
And  we  are  come  to  you  alone, 
To  deliver  our  petition. 
King.  What  is  it,  Perin  f  I  pray  thee  reade. 
PariM.  Kothiug,  but  to  have  a  license  to  brew  fttrong  ale  tbrise  •  J 
week ;  and  he  tliat  comes  to  Goteham  and  will  not  speude  a  penie  oa  m 
pot  of  ale,  if  he  Iw  a  drie,  that  he  may  fast. 
Kinff.  Well,  sirs,  we  grant  your  petition. 
Cobler.  We  hnmblie  thanke  your  royall  majesty. 
King.  Come,  Dunston;  let's  away.  Exeunt  o\ 

Tliia  couatitutos  tlie  wliole  of  tJie  "  aji)i1auiloJ  mc in m elite," 
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and  this  was  probably  all  that  the  author  of  the  ^'  Knack  to 
know  a  Knave  '''*  had  put  down  for  the  performers,  leaving  it 
to  Kemp,  and  the  two  other  comic  actors  concerned  with  him, 
to  make  what  additions  occurred  to  them  in  order  to  excite 
laughter.  When,  some  years  afterwards,  Kemp  was  called 
upon  to  perform  the  part  of  Dogberry,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
he  might  attempt  to  take  the  same  liberty  with  his  text,  and 
this  very  circumstance  may  have  led  Shakespeare  in  his 
^^  Hamlet,'*'*  at  a  shortly  subsequent  date,  so  severely  to  cen- 
sure the  practice.  Uow  different  is  the  poor  blundering  dia- 
logue between  the  Miller,  the  Gobbler,  and  the  Smith,  from 
the  rich  humour  put  into  the  mouths  of  Dogberry,  Verges,  and 
the  Watch,  we  need  not  pause  to  show.  The  practice  of 
Kemp  and  his  predecessor  in  extemporizing  is  adverted  to  by 
Bichard  Brome,  (an  excellent  dramatist,  who  had  lived  in  the 
service  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  generally  took  that  distinguished 
poet  for  his  model)  in  his  comedy  called  ^^  Antipodes,'*^  which 
was  not  printed  until  1640,  but  must  have  been  written  some 
years  earlier.  It  is  in  a  dialogue  between  Byplay,  an  actor, 
and  an  old  lord,  called  Letoy,  who  is  endeavouring  to  instruct 
him  and  to  correct  some  of  his  bad  propensities :  among  other 
&ults,  Letoy  complains  of  Byplay  that  he  takes  upon  himself 
to  add  to  or  diminish  his  part,  and  to  hold  interlocutions  with 
the  audience,  instead  of  attending  to  the  dialogue  and  business 
of  the  scene :  Byplay  answers— 

That  is  a  way,  my  lord,  has  been  allowed 
On  elder  stages,  to  move  mirth  and  laughter. 

Upon  which  Letoy  adds 

Yes,  in  the  days  of  TEuiton  ^  and  Kempe, 
Befoie  the  stage  was  purg*d  from  barbarism, 

^  In  this  line  ''  Tarlton**  is  clearly  to  be  spoken  as  three  syllables,  and 
it  will  be  recollected  that  it  is  so  written  in  ihe  register  of  St.  Leonardos, 
Shoreditch,  where  he  was  buried — Torrelton,    Vide  p.  15.    The  most 
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And  brought  to  the  perfuction  it  now  shines  with. 
Then  foots  and  jesters  spent  their  wits,  because 
The  poets  were  wise  enough  to  save 
Their  own  for  profitabler  uses. 

Such  might  have  been  the  usual  "way"  in  the  days  of 
Tarlton,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  career  of  Kemp,  pos- 
aihly  before  Shakespeare  had  become  an  established  writer  for 
the  stage,  and  the  practice  may  have  prevailed  to  a  certain, 
and  an  objectionable  extent  afterwards. 

At  the  time  when  Kemp  played  in  "  A  Knack  to  know  s 
Knave,"  he  waa,  as  we  have  stated,  a  member  of  Alleyn'a  com- 
pany, acting  at  the  Rose  on  the  Dankside,  and  perhaps  at  the 
Theatre  in  Shoreditch.  The  Globe  was  not  then  coustructed, 
HO  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players  performed  at  the 
Blackfriars  theatre  in  the  winter,  and  probably  at  the  Cnrtain 
in  the  summer,  shares  in  which  a  few  of  the  at^ors  retained 
till  their  death,  sometime  after  the  Globe  had  been  opened. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  precisely  how  long  after  1592 
Kemp  continued  with  Alleyn  and  his  associates,  but  he  had 
rejoined  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players  in  or  before  1596, 
when  his  name  (again  following  that  of  Shakespeare)  is  found 
in  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  in  favour  of  the  repMr  and 
enlargement  of  the  Blackfriars  playhouse.' 

In  the  meanwhile,  Kemp  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of 
his  popularity  by  the  publication  of  several  pieces  then  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Jiga."  Tiiis  species  of  humorous  thea- 
trical performance  consisted,  as  formerly  observed,  of  singing, 
dancing,  and  music,  and  a  specimen  by  Tarlton  has  come 
flown  to  oitr  day  in  manuscript,  and  is  inserted  in  the  in- 
troduction  to   one  of  the  publications   of  the   Shakespeare 


luuat  way  of  tpelling  the  name  was  Tarleton,  and  perhaps  it  onght  to 
have  been  followed. 

'  See  vol.  i.,  p.  cliv.,  of  Collier'^  Shakespeare;  and  p.  IH  of  the  present 
volume. 
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Society.'  From  this  relic  we  may  judge  in  some  degree  of 
the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  drollery  and  satire 
were  intermixed  in  them  with  a  great  deal  of  low  buffoonery, 
and  that  they  sometimes  required  the  assistance  of  other 
performers.  We  have  traces  of  three  "jigs''  in  connection 
with  Kemp's  name,  but  how  far  he  was  concerned  in  the 
authorship  of  them,  it  would  most  likely  be  impossible  to  de- 
termine, had  any  of  them  reached  our  day  :  as  it  is,  we  only 
find  mention  of  them  in  the  re«:isters  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  when  they  were  entered  with  a  view  to  publication. 
That  one  of  them  was  actually  printed  we  have  contemporary 
evidence  in  the  collection  of  Epigrams  and  Satires  published 
anonymously  (but  unquestionably  by  Edward  Guilpin)  under 
the  title  of  "  Skialetheia,  or  the  Shadow  of  Truth,"  8vo., 
1598,  where  we  are  informed  that  "  Kemp's  Jig"  was  then 
sung  in  the  open  streets : — 

But,  oh,  purgation!  yon  rotten- throated  slaves, 
Engarlanded  with  coney-catching  knaves, 
Whores,  bedles,  bawdes,  and  sergents,  filthily 
Chaimt  Kemp*s  Jigge,  or  the  Baigonian*8  tragedy.' 

No  clue  is  elsewhere  given  to  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
particular  jig  by  Kemp  here  alluded  to ;  but,  as  we  have  already 

^  ^  Tarlton*s  Jests,  and  News  out  of  Purgatory,**  edited  by  J.  O.  Hal- 
liwell,  Esq.,  F  JI.S.,  &c.,  p.  xx.  The  jig  is  entitled  "  Tarlton's  Jigge  of 
a  horse-loade  of  Fools.** 

'  In  the  year  after  the  appearance  of  *'  Skialetheia,**  Marston  pub- 
lished his  ** Scourge  of  Villanie,**  and  there  also  ^Kemp*s  Jig**  is 
spoken  of^  but  not  as  a  song  or  ballad,  but  as  a  dance. 

''A  hall!  ahallt 
Roome  for  the  spheres :  the  orbes  cetestiall 
Will  daunce  Kempes  Jigge.** 
See  Mr.  Halliwell*s  "^MS.  Rarities  of  Cambridge,**  p.  8,  for  an  account 
of  the  preservation  of  the  music  of  «  Kemp's  Jigs,**  although  the  notes 
are  unfortunately  not  accompanied  by  words. 
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mentioned,  there  arc  traces  of  Uiree  in  association  vith  hia 
name,  and  they  stand  thus  in  the  only  extant  record  of  their 
pxiateQce — the  books  of  tlie  Stationers'  Company.  The  first 
memorandam  shows  that  two  other  parts  of  the  jig  had  been 
written,  acted,  and  perhaps  printed,  bnt  no  notice  of  them  is 
tu  be  found  in  the  registers. 

28  December,  1591,  Thomaa  Gosson,  entrcd  for  bia  copie,  under  tfaand 
of  Mr.  Watkins,  the  Tbirde  and  laal  parte  of  Kempe'a  Jiggc,  soe  yt 
appertayne  nut  toanic  other vj**. 

ii''°  die  Mnij,  \595,  William  Blackwall,  entetd  for  his  copic  nadcr 
Mr.  Warden  Bingia  hande,  ft  ballad  of  Mr.  Kempe'a  Newe  Jigge  of  the 
Kitchen  ulnffu  Woman  vj*. 

21  October,  1595,  TIio.  Gosson,  entred  for  Ms  copic  under  thtuide  of 
tile  Wardena,  a.  ballad  called  Kempe'a  ucn  Jygge  betwixt  n  souldlor,  and 
a  miser,  and  Sym  the  down vj'',' 

The  last  entry  proves,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  tliree  por- 
tbnners  wei-c  sometiinea  required  for  a  jig,  but  ihu  only  extuut 
Gpeciuicn  was  evidently  delivered  by  Tarlton  alone,  who  sang 
it,  and  accooipanied  himself  at  intervals  on  his  pipe  and  tabor. 
Tlie  names  of  Thomas  Oussoii  and  William  Ulackwall  were 
those  of  the  bouksellcra,  who,  having  procured  copies  of  the 
productions,  wished  to  aocnre  the  right  of  publishiiig  tbeat  ; 
but  we  may  reasonably  doubt,  as  in  the  case  of  Phillips  (p.  82), 
whether  they  were  composed  or  only  acted  by  Kemp,  and  whe- 
ther he  was  privy  to,  or  obtained  any  advantage  by,  their  pob- 
licatiou.  Ah  fir  as  we  can  judge,  jigs  were  introduced  by  coouc 
actors  to  relieve  the  weight  of  a  performance,  and  to  dismiss 
the  spectators  chcerfidly.  Ben  Joiison,  in  "  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour,"  acted  in  1509,  speaks  of  "a  jig  after  a  play," 
and  in  "Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,"  printed  in  1601,  we 
are  told  that  it  was  then  customary  "  to  call  for  a  jig  aftor  the 
play  was  dune." 

'  We  derive  the«e  mcnioraoda,  often  misquoted  by  otlicrs,  from  tlie 
UeT-  Sir.  DyceB  lutiuducliun  to  Kemp's  "Kiiie  Days'  Wonder,"  p.  zx. 
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We  are  not  disposed  to  impute  any  high  literary  attain- 
ments to  Kemp,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  author  of 
"  The  Return  from  Pamassus,^^  of  which  we  shall  say  more 
presently,  meant  to  cast  some  ridicule  upon  his  ignorance, 
when  he  made  him  pronounce  an  opinion  in  his  own  person 
that  "  Few  of  the  University  pen  plays  well :  they  smell  too 
much  of  that  writer  Ovid,  and  that  writer  Metamorphosis,  and 
talk  too  much  of  Proserpina  and  Juppiter.'**  We  have  there- 
fore no  hesitation  in  concurring  ¥rith  the  Bev.  Mr.  Dyce  that 
Kemp  was  not  the  author  of  '^  A  dutiful  Invective  against  the 
most  haynous  Treasons  of  Ballard  and  Babington,**^  4to.,  1587. 
Though  we  agree  in  the  result,  we  do  not  agree  in  the  reason^ 
ing  by  which  it  is  supported ;  for  when  Mr.  Dyce  urges  thai 
Kemp'^s  word  is  to  be  taken,  that  his  "  Nine  Days'*  Wonder" 
was  "  the  first  pamphlet  *''*  he  had  ever  "  offered  to  the 
press,"*^  the  reverend  gentleman  forgets  the  facts,  to  which  he 
himself  adverted,  relating  to  the  publication  of  Kemp'*s  three 
"jigs'*'  in  1591  and  1595.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that 
Kemp  was  not  concerned  in  the  temporary  drolleries  issued 
under  his  name,  excepting  as  the  performer  of  them.  The 
"Dutiful  Invective"  was  assuredly  not  his;  and  in  the 
"  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  iii.,  28, 
Bitson'*s  information  upon  the  point  was  too  hastily  adopted. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  Kemp's  name  was  then  im- 
properly made  use  of  on  account  of  its  popularity. 

The  Stationers'  books  do  not  state  at  what  theatre  Kemp'*a 
"jigs  "  were  performed  ;  but,  as  already  observed,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  returned  to  his  old  quarters  as  a  member 
of  the  company  called  the  Lord  Ghamberlain'^s  players,  in 
1596.  He  seems  to  have  continued  to  act  with  them,  at  all 
events,  until  after  the  production  of  "  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing," as  we  suppose  about  1599,  and  how  much  longer  is 
doubtftd :  we  also  know  nothing,  excepting  by  conjecture,  of 
the  cause  of  his  joining  the  rival  association  under  AUeyn, 
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wLo,  ii]  conjunction  with  Hens]owe  and  others,  biuil  bailt  the 
Fortune  theatre  in  Golden  Lane,  Cnpplpgatc,  in  the  very 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  possibly, 
and  for  the  sake  of  giving  attraction  to  the  bonae,  iuduced 
Kemp  to  abandon  his  old  aseociatea  at  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  company 
which  acted  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham until  the  accesaion  of  James  I.,  when  they  became  the 
players  of  Prince  Henry ;  and  altliough  we  do  not  meet  with 
Kemp's  name  in  any  extant  list  of  the  association,  it  occora 
several  times  in  Henslowe'a  Diary,  relating  mainly  to  the 
transactiona  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  players,  under  the 
dates  of  March,  August,  and  September,  1602.  The  following 
extracts  prove  incontestibly  that  Kemp  was  in  Henalowe's 
pay  and  employment,  as  an  actor,  at  that  period. 

Lent  unto  Wm,  Kempc,  tlie  10  of  Marche,  1602,  in  rcdy  monye, 
twentye  shellingeB  for  his  necessary  usses,  the  Bome  of x»'.    (Diary, 

p.  ai5.) 

Lent  unto  Wm.  Kcmpc,  the  22  of  Augustc,  1602,  to  bye  bnclcrun  to 
mackc  a  jmycr  of  gycnts  taossc,  the  some  of v'.      (p.  337.) 

Lent  unto  the  company  the  3  of  Septumbr,  1602,  to  bye  a  wwte  Ibr 
Wm.  Kempc,  the  some  of xxx:     (p.  238.) 

Fd  unto  your  tyerman  for  mackingc  of  Wm.  Ecmpca  sent,  and  the 
boycs,  the  4  of  wptcmhr,  1602,  nunc  of viij'  S<^.     (p.  239.) 

Here  we  see  Kemp  spoken  of  and  treated  by  the  old  manager 
like  any  ordinary  member  of  the  company :  money  was  ad- 
vanced to  him,  another  sum  was  paid  to  him  that  he  might 
obtain  materiale  for  one  of  the  properties,  a  third  amount  waa 
leut  to  the  company  to  purchase  a  suit  for  him,  and  a  fourth 
was  delivered  to  the  tireman,  who  had  charge  of  the  apparel  of 
the  actors,  in  order  that  Kemp  and  his  hoy  might  be  furnished 
with  dreijscti  adapted  to  the  particular  characters  they  were  to 
perform. 

We   have   already   advettcd    to   Kemp's    tuleut    for    and 
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habit  of  extemporizing)  taking  license,  in  the  words  of  old 

Letoy— 

to  add  unto 
Tour  parts  your  own  tree  fancy,  and  sometinies 
To  alter  or  diminish  what  the  writer 
With  care  and  skill  composed;  and  when  you  are 
To  speak  to  your  co-actors  in  the  scene. 
You  hold  interlocutions  with  the  audience. 

Nobody  can  &il  to  recollect  that  this  is  precisely  the  fault 
imputed  by  Shakespeare,  in  a  well  known  passage  of  his 
"  Hamlet,*"  to  actors  of  Kemp''s  description :  "  Let  those  that 
play  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them ; 
for  there  be  of  them  that  will  themselyes  laugh,  to  set  on  some 
quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too,  though  in  the 
mean  time  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be 
considered :  thaf^s  villainous,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambi- 
tion in  the  fool  that  uses  it.**^  These  words  read  as  if  they  had 
been  written  actually  with  an  eye  to  Kemp,  and  it  is  possible 
that  our  great  dramatist  had  a  special  and  personal  reference 
to  him.  We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  ^^  Hamlet ''^  was  pro- 
bably not  composed  until  "the  winter  of  1601,  or  the  spring 
of  1602  ;^^^  and  it  was  about  this  date,  according  to  the  quo- 
tations from  Henslowe'^s  "  Diary,^  that  Kemp  went  over  from 
the  Lord  Ghamberlain'^s  to  Lord  Nottingham'*s  players,  and  of 
course  did  his  best  to  promote  the  success  of  a  competing  asso- 
ciation. It  would,  therefore,  not  be  surprising  if,  besides  lay- 
ing down  a  general  axiom  as  to  the  abuse  introduced  by  the 
performers  of  the  parts  of  clowns,  Shakespeare  had  designed  a 
particular  allusion  to  Kemp. 

It  is  evident  that  Kemp  continued  a  member  of  the  company 
of  the  Lord  Ohamberlain'^s  players  when  "  The  Return  from 
Parnassus  ^^  was  written,  in  which  he  and  Burbadge  are  em- 
ployed to  ascei-tain  the  merits  of  two  university  students,  the 

'  Collier's  Shakespeare,  vol.  vii.,  p.  190. 
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one  in  comio,  and  tlio  other  in  tragic  acting.  This  play,  fttwe 
obsorvod  on  p,  27,  was  not  printed  until  1G06,  at  least  no 
earlier  edition  liaa  yot  been  found  ;'  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
it  was  acted  while  Queen  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne,  and  we 
may  bring  its  date  even  to  a  nearer  point,  for  Nash  is  spoken 
of  in  it  as  dead,  and  it  is  ascertained,  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint  of  "  Pierce  Penniless's  Sup- 
plication," (p.  xicxi)  that  its  author  had  expired  before  1601. 
We  may  conclude,  tlierefore,  that  "  The  Return  from  Par- 
nassus" was  written  between  the  date  when  Kemp  rejoined 
the  Lord  C'hambcrlain''s  playera,  and  the  death  of  Nash.'  In 
act  ir.,  sc.  5,  Burbadgo  and  Kemp  speak  of  engaging  some 
of  the  Cambridge  scholars  "  at  a  low  rate,"  to  perform  in 
the  association  to  which  the  two  actors  then  belonged,  and 
while  Burbadge  was  introduced  as  the  rcproeentative  of  high 
tragedy,  Kemp  was  brought  forward  as  a  sort  of  imperso- 
nation of  low  comedy.  After  Philomusua  and  Studioso  have 
entered,  the  latter  addresses  Kemp,  and  alludes  to  an  im- 
portant incident  of  his  life,  of  which  we  shall  say  more  hereafter. 

"  Studioso.  God  save  you,  M.  Kciupc :  welcome,  M.  Kcmpc,  (torn 
dancing  a  Morrice  over  the  AJpca.' 

'  A  drama  preliminary  to  "  The  Return  ftom  Parnassus,"  probably 
called  "  The  Pilgrunage  to  PamasauB,"  certainly  once  existed,  and  has 
1>ccn  lost.     lu  the  Prologue  to   "  The  Return  from  Paruassus,"  it  is 

"  In  Eicbolars'  fortunes,  twice  forlorn  and  dead, 

Tivicc  hath  our  weary  pen  erst  laboured. 

Making  tliem  Pilgrims  in  Parnassus'  bill. 

Then  penning  their  Return  with  ruder  quill." 
*  Bodcoham's  "Belvedere  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses,"  is  critidied 
ui  act  t.,  sc.  2,  and  that  work  beare  date  in  I  COO. 

'  PhilomuBiis  just  before  has  asked  him,  "  What,  M.  Kempe !  how 
doth  the  Enii>cror  of  Gemianj'  ?"  Which  refLTs  cither  to  a  dancing 
expedition  be  hod  made  into  Germany,  or  poscibly  lo  his  performance  in 
some  compaoj'  of  £ngliBh  [ilaycrs  who  bad  visited  that  part  of  the  Con- 
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Kemp.  Well,  you  merry  knaves,  you  may  come  to  the  honour  of  it 
one  day.  Is  it  not  better  to  make  a  fool  of  the  world,  as  I  have  done» 
than  to  be  fooled  of  the  world,  as  you  scholars  are  ?** 

And  thence  he  proceeds  to  advert  to  the  profitableness  of 
acting,  and  to  the  reputations  which  he  and  Burbadge  had 
acquired  by  it.  Philomusus  admits  that  Kemp  is  "  very  fa- 
mous,'*' not  only  for  his  performances  on  the  stage,  but  for  his 
"works  in  print,""  referring  of  course  to  his  jigs  of  1591  and 
1595,  and  perhaps  to  his  "  Nine  Days'*  Wonder,"  which  came 
out  with  the  date  of  1600  upon  the  title-page.*  Burbadge 
then  takes  Studioso  in  hand,  to  ascertain  how  well  he  can  per- 
form the  part  of  Jeronimo  in  "  The  Spanish  Tragedy  ;*"  while 
Kemp  proceeds  to  show  Philomusus  practically  how  he  is  to 
act  the  part  of  "  a  foolish  mayor  or  a  foolish  justice  of  peace."*'  ■ 
It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  speech  Kemp  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  silly  magistrate,  because  the  play  is  printed  in 
Hawkins's  "  Origin  of  the  English  Drama,'*  vol.  iii.,  p.  199, 
and  the  passage  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  Bev.  Mr.  Dyce's 
Introduction  to  the  "  Nine  Days'  Wonder." 

The  same  learned  writer  considers  the  words  "  Welcome, 

tinent.  We  know  from  Heywood's  "  Apology  for  Actors,"  1612,  and 
other  sources  (see  **  The  Alleyn  Papers,"  p.  19),  that  associations  of 
English  players  had  exhibited  in  the  Low  Countries  and  elsewhere. 
Hereafter  we  shall  advert  to  another  authority,  showing  that  Kemp  had 
been  in  Germany. 

^  If  Philomusus  refer  to  the  ''  Nine  Days*  Wonder,"  it  establishes, 
of  course,  that  **  The  Return  from  Parnassus"  was  written  after  its 
appearance. 

3  These  are  the  words  which  are  taken  by  Malone  to  prove  thai 
Kemp  was  the  representative  of  Justice  Shallow :  he  says,  **  From 
the  following  passage  we  may  conclude  that  Kemp  was  the  original 
Justice  Shallow."  (Shakspeare  by  BosweU,  xvii.,  114.)  To  us  they 
do  not  seem  by  any  means  strong  enough  to  support  even  an  inference 
of  the  kind.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce,  as  we  think  unwarily,  follows  the 
dictum  of  Malone. 
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M.  Konipe,  from  dancing  a  Morrice  over  the  Alpes,"  oiil_y  "» 
sportive  alluaion  to  Ins  journey  to  Norwich."  Tliere  does  uut 
seem  much  plausibility  id  this  sappoaition,  because  we  do  not 
perceive  the  immediate  connection  between  Norwich  and  the 
Alps ;  and  we  can  prove,  moreover  (facts  with  which  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Dyco  was  not  acquainted),  tliat  Keuip  was  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  :  he  danced  a  Morris  into  France, 
and  undertook  a  journey  into  Italy,  under  an  engagement  to 
return  within  a  certain  number  of  days." 

Of  bis  MoiTis-dance  to  Norwich  Kemp  publit^hed  an  account 
on  his  return,  and  popular  as  the  work  must  have  been,  oiily 
a  single  copy  of  it  has  been  preserved;'  but  the  wood-cut 
upon  the  title-page,  representing  Kemp  dancing  with  bcUa  ou 
hia  legs,  and  in  a  sort  of  brocaded  jacket  and  scarf,  attended 
by  Thomas  Slye,  who  acted  aa  hia  taborer  (and  who  was,  per- 
haps, related  to  William  Slye,  the  actor  in  Shakespeare's 
plays),  may  be  seen  at  the  top  of  several  ballads,  aa  a  not 
very  appropriate  ornament.  After  it  had  been  used  for  the 
'^  Nino  Days"  Wonder,"  it  seema  to  have  come  into  the  bauds  of 
Thomas  Symeocke,  the  prolific  publisher  of  versified  broadsides, 
and  he  and  his  assigns  employed  it  accordingly.     The  narra- 

'  It  was  usual  for  persons  making  expedilions  of  this  sort  to  lay 
wagers,  taking  odda  upon  the  accnmpliahmcnt  of  the  taak.  Kemp  did 
80,  even  when  he  undertook  to  d&nce  a  Jlorris  to  Norwich ;  and  he 
tells  U9,  near  the  end  of  bis  "  Nine  Days'  Wonder,"  that  some  of  the 
persons,  with  whom  he  "put  out  money"  on  the  event,  had  not  paid  him 
wheD  he  won  :  "  True  it  is  (he  states)  I  put  out  some  money  to  have 
tbree-fold  gaine  at  my  retumc:  some  that  love  me,  regard  my  painca 
and  respect  their  prombe,  have  sent  home  the  treble  worth  :  some  other 
Bt  first  sight  have  paide  mc,  if  I  ciimc  to  sceke  thcni :  otliers  I  cannot 
aee,  nor  wil  they  willingly  be  found,  and  these  arc  the  greater  number." 

*  Purhaps  on  the  very  account  of  its  popularity,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  destroj'ing  hands  tbrough  which  the  small  tract 
passed  :  for  this  reason  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  popular  litcruturc  of 
early  times  boa  not  come  down  to  our  own. 
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tive  of  the  trip  to  Norwich,  which  purports  to  have  been 
written  by  Kemp  "  to  satisfy  his  friends,''  was  printed  in  4to., 
and  bears  the  following  title : — 

**  Kempe  nine  daies  wonder./  Performed  in  a  daunce  firom  London 
to  Norwich.  Containing  the  pleasure,  paines,  and  kinde  entertainment 
of  William  Kemp  betweene  London  and  that  Citty  in  his  late  Morrice. 
Wherein  is  somewhat  set  downe  worth  note,  to  reproove  the  slaunders 
spred  of  him;  many  things  merry,  nothing  hurtfull.  Written  by  him- 
selfe  to  satisfie  his  friends.  London  Printed  by  E.  A.,  for  Nicholas 
Ling,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  at  the  west  doore  of  Saint  Paules 
Church  1600." 

This  very  rare  performance,  intrinsically  of  little  value,  and 
probably  put  together  by  some  more  practised  penman  than 
Kemp,  having  been  recently  reprinted  by  the  Camden  Society, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  go  into  any  detail  regarding  it.  It  shows  that 
Kemp  took  nine  days  to  complete  his  fatiguing  and  eccentric 
journey,  and  hence  the  title  of  his  tract.  It  narrates  with 
some  humour  and  vivacity  all  his  principal  adventures  on  the 
road ;  but  the  most  curious  portion  is  '^  Kemp^s  humble  re- 
quest to  the  impudent  generation  of  Ballad-makers  and  their 
coherents,^'*  which  is  placed  at  the  end,  and  which  contains 
some  droll  and  dark  allusions  to  ephemeral  and  popular  writers 
of  the  day.  Thomas  Deloney,  who,  according  to  this  autho- 
rity, was  then  dead,  is  mentioned  by  name ; '  but  the  refe- 
rences to  living  authors  of  the  same  class,  such  perhaps  as 

^  Before  he  undertook  this  journey  to  Norwich,  Kemp  must  have 
obtained  celebrity  for  undertakings  of  the  kind :  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  no  point  in  Carlo  Buffone*8  exclamation  in  *'  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour**  (first  acted  at  the  Globe  in  the  summer  of  1599),  when 
he  says,  *^  Would  I  had  one  of  Kemp*s  old  shoes  to  throw  after  you  I** 

'  The  following  notice  of  Deloney,  from  Nash*s  **  Have  with  you  to 
Saffron  Walden,**  1596,  is  worth  quoting. 

*'•  Heildiog  Dicke  (this  our  ages  Albumazar)  is  a  temporist,  that  hath 
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Richard  Joliiisoii,'  Aiith<iny  Muiiday,'  and  the  author  of  I 
"  the  niiaerablt^  stolen  etorj  of  MacJoel,  or  Macdoheth,  or  . 
Macaoinewhat,"  are  often  so  obscure  and  iodiatinct,  that  it  is  j 
impossible  to  fix  the  allusion  decisively.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyw  I 
ia  probably  in  error  about  Muoday  (who,  he  does  not  Beem  to  ^ 

fnith  enough  for  all  religions,  even  na  Thomas  Deloney,  the  bulleting  | 
Bilke-wea\  er,  hath  rime  enough  for  al!  myracles,  and  wit  to  make  a 
Garlaad  of  good  will  mon  than  the  prcmisKS,  with  an  cpiitlcof  Aloniuti 
and  Zoylua ;  whereas  hia  Muk,  from  the  first  peeping  foorth,  hatfa  stouA 
at  livery  at  an  ale-house  wiapc,  never  exceeding  a  penny  qnart,  day  nor 
night,  and  tlila  ilcorc  ya&re,  together  with  tlie  silencing  of  bis  loonu, 
Karce  thai,  he  being  constrained  to  betitke  liiin  to  carded  ate  :  whence  it 
procccdeth  that  since  Candlemas,  or  his  jiggc  John  for  the  King,  not 
one  nierrie  dittic  will  come  from  Lim,  hut  The  Tkander-bolt  against 
Swearers,  Repent,  England,  repent,  and  TJie  Stnage  Jvdgementt  ' 
of  God." 

In  the  rcgiatera  of  St,  Giles,  Cripplegale,  we  meet  with  the  entry  of  I 
baptism  of  Deloney'a  son  Richard,  which  is  quite  a  new  fact:  — 

"  Christened :  Richard  Delonie,  eonne  of  Thomas  Delonie,  silk-wwiTer,   j 
16  October,  1586." 

It  may  bo  doubted  whether  the  following,  from  the  same  n^irters,  d4 
not  refer  to  the  death  of  the  some  child,  although  the  Christian  name  of  1 
the  father  seems  mistaken : — 

"  Buryed  :  Richard  Delonie,  sonnc  of  John  Delonie,  silk-weaver, 
21  Dec.,  13m." 

'  Richard  Johnson,  the  ball  ad- writer,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
William  Johnson,  the  player,  first  a  member  of  Lord  Leicester's  company 
in  1S74,  regarding  whom  we  find  the  fulloning  singular  entry  among  the 
christenings  in  the  registen  of  St.  Giles,  Cripptegate  : — 

"  Comedia,  base-borne  daughter  of  Alice  Itowkcr,  and,  as  she  i^tbe, 
the   father's   name  is  William  Johnson,  one   of  the    tjueen's   ploiera.    ' 
10  Fcb^  1586." 

The  child  died  in  159S,  and  its  burial  is  thus  recorded  : — 
"Comedi)i,daughterof  William Jolinaon, player.    aMarch,  1392." 

'  Antiiony  Munday,  the  actor  and  author,  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
pariah  of  Cripplegale,  and  in  the  registers  of  bt.  Giles's  church  we  meet  | 
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be  aware,  was  an  actor  as  well  as  a  dramatist),  and  lie  has 
missed,  at  the  close,  a  tolerably  clear  and  severe  stroke  at 
Henry  Ghettle,  where  Kemp  speaks  of  him  as  the  author  of  a 
play  relating  to  "  the  Prince  of  the  burning  crown  f  **  a  burn- 
ing crown,  forced  on  the  head  of  a  prince,  forms  an  important 
incident  in  Chettle's  tragedy  of  "  Hoflfman,"'  which  was  not 
printed  until  1631,  although  written  some  thirty  years  earlier. 
Not  far  from  the  end  of  his  "  Nine  Days'  Wonder,'*''  and 
in  the  address  to  the  ballad-makers  above  referred  to,  occurs 
this  passage : — 

"  These  are  by  these  presents  to  certify  unto  your  block-head-ships, 
that  I,  William  Kemp, ...  am  shortly,  Grod  willing,  to  set  forward,  as 
merrily  as  I  may,  whither  I  myself  know  not.  Wherefore,  by  the 
way,  I  would  wish  ye  to  employ  not  your  little  wits  in  certif3dng  to  the 
world  that  I  am  gone  to  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Venice,  or  any  other  place 
at  your  idle  appoint** 

The  Beverend  Editor  of  the  reprint  of  the  work  remarks 
inadvertently  upon  this  quotation,  that  ^^  no  record  of  this 
second  feat  has  come  down  to  us ;''  and  yet  very  shortly  after- 
wards he  produces  a  play,  printed  in  1607,  and  written  some 

with  the  following  entries  regarding  his  children ;  they  are  novel  in  his 
biography : — 

^  Christened :  Elizybeth  Mundaye,  daughter  of  Antoyne  Mundaye, 
gent     28th  June,  1584. 

*^  Christened :  Boase  Mounday,  daughter  of  Antonye  Moundaye, 
gent     17  Oct,  1585.     [Buried  19  Jan.,  1585.] 

**  Christened :  FrisdUa  Munday,  daughter  of  Antony  Mundaye,  gent. 
9  Jan.,  1586. 

*'  Christened:  Richard  Mundye,  sonne  of  Antonye  Mondye,* gentle- 
man.    27  Jan.,  1587. 

^  Christened :  Anne,  daughter  of  Antonye  Munday,  gent  5  Sept., 
1589.** 

Until  now  we  knew  not  the  ^Uocal  habitation**  of  Anthony  Monday, 
only  his  **name.** 
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years  before,  sliowiug  didtinctlv  that  Konip  was  in  Venice  with 
Sir  Anthony  Shirley.  We  allude  to  "  The  Travels  of  the 
three  English  Brothers,"  &c.,  by  John  Day,  William  Rowley, 
and  George  Wilkina,'  The  scene  of  what  follows  is  laid  in 
Venice. 

Enter  Servant. 

S«rv.     Sir,  here's  an  Engliahman  derires  access  to  you. 

Sir  Anl.     An  Englbhnian  I     ^^'hat's  his  name  ? 

Serv.     He  calls  himstif  Kerap. 

Sir  Ant.     Kemp !  bid  him  come  in. 

Enter  Kemp. 

Welcome,  honest  Will  I  and  how  dolh  oil  thy  fellows  in  England? 

Kemp.  Why,  like  good  fellows  when  they  have  no  money,  live 
upon  credit." 

Hence  Sir  Anthony  Shirley  proceeds  to  ask  Kemp  what 
new  plays  had  been  brought  out  in  London  ;  and  Kemp  men- 
tions a  piece  called  "  England's  Joy,"'  An  "  Italian  Harle- 
rjuin"  being  announced,  lie  offers  to  get  up  an  extemporal  play, 
or  commedia  al  improriso ;  and  Kemp  (who  is  accompanied  by 
his  boy,  or  apprentice)  agrees,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Anthony, 
to  assist  in  the  performance  of  it,  observing,  "  I  am  somewhat 
hard  of  study,  and  like  your  honour,  but  if  they  will  invent 

'  Wilkins  was  also  author  of  "  Tlie  Miseries  of  Inforoed  Marriage," 
1607,  and  in  vol.  v,  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays.  As  confessedly  nothing  ia 
koown  regarding  him,  we  arc  happy  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  date  of  hia 
death,  four  years  before  any  dramatic  work  from  his  pen  came  from  the 
pren :  it  is  from  the  registers  of  St.  Leonard's,  ShorcdJlch : — 

"  1609.  George  Wilkins,  the  poet,  was  buried  the  same  day  [i.e.,  Ifith 
August],  Halliwell  StrccL" 

Halliwell,  or  Holynell  Street,  was  the  place  of  his  residence ;  and  u 
"  the  plague"  was  raging  furiounly  in  the  snmmer  and  autunm  of  IfiOS, 
he  probably  died  of  it. 

'  For  oD  account  of  this  production,  which  was  not  properly  a  play, 
see  "  ilist,  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  iii,  403. 
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any  extemporal  merriment,  Til  put  out  the  small  sacke  of 
wit  I  ha'  left  in  venture  with  them.""  This  is  followed, 
after  Sir  Anthony  has  withdrawn,  by  a  long,  coarse  scene, 
which  we  omit,  as  it  does  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  Kemp's  conduct  or  character.  All  that  the 
extract  is  valuable  for  is  to  prove  that,  which  Mr.  Dyce  does 
not  seem  aware  it  establishes,  viz.,  that  the  incident  was 
founded  on  &ot,  and  that  Kemp  was  in  Venice  very  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

That  he  was  also  in  Rome  about  the  same  period,  we  are 
able  to  show  by  other  evidence,  though  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  the  other  city  he  men- 
tions in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  his  '^  Nine  Days' 
Wonder.'''  In  the  first  place,  unless  Kemp  had  been  in  Rome, 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  line  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  medley-ballad,  printed  in  black  letter,  either  at 
the  time  he  was  absent  or  very  shortly  afterwards,  ^'  for  the 
assignes  of  Thomas  Symcocke,"  who  was  the  stationer  in  pos- 
session of  the  woodcut  of  Kemp  dancing  his  Morris  to  Nor- 
wich ?  it  is  entitled  "  An  excellent  new  Medley,'^  and  it 
consists  of  scraps  of  ballads  strung  together,  and  generally 
ridiculous  (and  intended  to  be  so)  from  their  want  of  con- 
nection. 

Diana  and  her  darlings  deere, 

The  Dutchmen  ply  the  double  beere ; 

Boys,  ring  the  bells,  and  make  good  cbeere, 

When  Kempe  retumetfrom  Rome, 

O  man !  what  meanes  thy  heavie  looke  ? 

Is  Will  not  in  his  mistris*  booke  ? 

Sir  Rowland  for  a  refuge  tooke 
Home  Castle." 

It  is  to  his  journey  to  Rome  that  William  Rowley  refers 
in  his  "  Search  for  Money,"  J  609,  4to.,  when,  in  the  Address 
"  to  all  those  that  lack  money,"  he  says,  "  Yee  have  beene 
either  eare,  or  eye  witnesses,  or  both,  to  many  madde  voiages 
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made  of  late  yeares,  both  1>y  eea  and  land,  as  the  tramsl^  to 
Rome  with  the  rfturn  in  certain  dates,  t]io  wild  morriBe  to 
Norrige,  the  fellowoa  going  back-ward  to  Barwick,'  another 
hopping  from  Yorke  to  Loudon,  and  the  tronefonning  of  the 
top  of  Faille's  into  a  stable."  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  when  Kemp  started  for  Konie  he  undertook  to  be  back  in 
a  certain  time,  and  laid  wagers,  with  large  odds  in  hie  favour, 
to  that  effect,  a«  indeed  we  have  seen  on  his  own  authority  lie 
had  done  with  regard  to  liia  Morria-dance  to  Norwich.  He, 
doubtless,  went  through  France  into  ItiUy  ;  and  of  Lis  taking 
France  in  his  way  we  find  mention  in  Weelkes'a  "  Ayres,  or 
Phantasticke  Sprites  for  three  Voicea,"  a  musical  work  printed 
in  1608,  where  tlie  aubaequent  words  accompany  the  notes  of 
a  sonjr. 

Since  RobiD  Ilood,  maid  Marisn, 

And  little  John,  are  gone  a. 
The  hobby  horae  was  quite  Tnrgot, 
Wlicn  Keinpc  did  dance  alone  a. 
He  did  labour  aXlcv  the  tabor 
For  to  dunce:  then  into  France 
He  took  pains 
To  skip  it. 
In  hopes  of  gains 
He  will  trip  it 
On  tbe  toe. 

But  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  the  notes  to  the  Shakespeare  Society's 
edition  of  tl»e  "  Coventry  Playa,"  hae  adduced  an  irrefragable 

'  This  feat  of  going  backwards  to  Berwick,  as  well  as  Kemp's  Morria 
to  Norwich,  are  both  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson  in  a  poem,  inserted  on 
p.  BU  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  Works  in  1616. 

"  Or  hiiu  that  backward  went  to  Berwicke,  or  which 
Did  dance  the  famous  Jllorrisse  unto  Norwich." 
This  passage  dues  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce 
among  the  other  authorities  he  cites  (Introd.   to  the  "  Nine  Days" 
Wonder,"  p.  ix),  on  Ihc  subject  of  Kemp's  Morris-dance. 
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piece  of  evidence  that  Kemp  was  in  Rome,  and  it  gives  the 
very  day  of  the  month  when  he  returned.*  This  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  conftite  the  statement,  that  '^  no  record  of  thii^ 
second  feat  has  come  down  to  us,  and  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  never  accomplished.'*^  Mr.  Halliwell  makes  the  following 
quotation  from  MS.  Sloane,  392,  fol.  401 : — 

1601.  September  2.  Kemp,  mimus  quidam,  qui  peregrationem 
quondam  in  Gemutniank,  et  Italiam,  inatituerat,  per  moltos  errores,  et 
infortunia  sua,  reverdus :  molta  refert  de  Anthonio  Sherly,  equite  aurato, 
quem  Romse  (l^;atum  Fersicum  agentem)  convenerat. 

Here  we  see  that  Kemp  had  not  only  been  in  Italy,  but,  as 
we  before  noticed,  in  Germany,  and  (according  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Halliwell)  he  was  probably  the  first  to  convey  to 
England  the  news  regarding  the  proceedings  of  Shirley  in 
Persia.  The  arrival  of  Kemp  in  London  on  this  account,  if 
on  no  other,  must  have  created  a  considerable  sensation. 

It  Was  after  his  return  from  these  foreign  expeditions  that 
we  find  Kempe  uniting  his  exertions  with  those  of  Alleyn  and 
his  fellow  actors,  principally  at  the  Fortune  theatre  in  Cripple- 
gate,  but  sometimes  at  the  Bose,  on  the  Bankside,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Globe,  to  the  company  performing 
at  which  last  he  had  previously  been  attached. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  an  earlier  date,  and  per- 
haps at  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  Kemp  lived 
in  Southwark.  The  token-books  preserved  at  St.  Saviour^s 
oontalin  the  names  "  William  Kemp  '^  not  unfrequently,  but 
still  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  actor  was  intended,  because 
in  these  curious  records  the  occupation  of  the  parties  is  never 

*  Mr.  Halliwell  therefore  very  justly  considers,  that  the  scene  in  "The 
TravaQes  of  the  Three  English  Brothers**  was  founded  on  &ct.  He 
also  cites,  in  the  same  place,  the  song  from  Weelkes*8  "  Ajres,  or  Fhan- 
tasticke  Sprites,"  1608,  without  being  aware,  perhaps,  that  it  had  been 
previously  printed  in  the  Introduction  to  the  re-pnblication  of  Rowley's 
**  Search  for  Money."     See  Ludns  Coventria,  p.  410. 
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iu3orte<l.  In  1595,  1596,  1598,  and  1599,  Konip  (presuming 
it  was  he)  lived  in  a  place  called  Samson's  Rents :  in  1602  he 
was  in  "  Langley'a  New  Rents  ;"  and  we  are  to  recollect  that 
Langley  was  connected  in  some  way  with  the  company  under 
Edward  AUeyn  (Heualowe's  "  Diary,"  p.  13i).  What  renders 
it  still  more  probable  that  our  actor  was  intended  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a  note,  in  the  token-book  of  1605,  that  hia  residence 
waa  "  near  the  playhouse,"'  though  which  playhouse  was  meant 
is  not  specified.  In  that  year  he  was  again  acting  at  the 
Blackfriars  and  Globe. 

It  has  been  remarked,  with  apparent  surprise,  that  the  name 
of  William  Kemp  ia  not  found  with  those  of  Fletcher,  Shake- 
speare, Burbadge,  Phillipps,  Hemiuge,  Coudell,  Sly,  Ar- 
myn,  and  Cowley,  in  the  license  to  his  player,  gmnted 
by  King  James  on  the  17th  May,  160y.'  According  to  our 
present  knowledge,  it  would  have  been  extraordiuary  to  have 
found  Kemp  included  in  the  instrument,  because  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  then  a  member  of  the  rival  asso- 
ciation under  Henslowe  and  Alloyn  :  we  are  sure  that  he 
was  so  in  the  autumn  of  1602,  and  the  mere  fact  of  tlie  absence 
of  his  distiugutahed  name,  in  the  list  of  the  King's  actors 
in  the  spring  of  1603,  shows  sufficiently  that  he  continued 
with  the  players  of  Prince  Henry  at  the  Fortune.  Chalmers 
was  disposed  to  think  that  Kemp  died  very  soon  after  1603, 
becanse  in  the  register  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  he  found 
the  following  entry  of  the  death  of  a  person  of  the  com- 
mon name  of  William  Kemp — "1603.  November  2.  William 
Kempe,  a  man  ;"*  but  he  himself  proves  that  another  William 
Kemp  was  married  at  St,  Bartholomew  the  Less,  not  far  from 
the  Blackfriars  theatre,  in  160C.*     The  truth  ia,  that  William 

'  Introduction  to  the  Camden  Societ}''s  reprint  of  "  Kcmp'a  Nine 
Dayi'  Wonder,"  p.  ut. 

'  "  Apology  for  the  Believers,"  p.  458,  note  b. 

'  John  Underwood,  another  actor  in  Shakespeare's  playg,  though  of 
inferior  note,  lived  and  died  in  the  parish  of  St  Bartholomew  thi 
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Kemp,  the  actor,  was  alive  in  1605,  and,  with  Armyn  and 
other  players  at  the  Blackfriars,  was  the  object  of  a  complaint 
to  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  city 
of  London,  for  bringing  some  of  the  aldermen  derogatorily 
upon  the  stage :  the  memorandum  upon  this  point,  derived 
from  the  civic  archives,  runs  as  follows : — 

Lenard  Haliday,  Maior,  1605. 
Whereas  Kempe,  Armyn,  and  others,  plaiers  at  the  Blacke  Fryers, 
have  again  not  forborne  to  bring  upon  their  stage  one  or  more  of  the 
worshipAill  aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  to  their  great  scandall  and 
to  the  lessening  of  their  authority,  the  Lords  of  the  right  honorable  the 
Frivy  Counsell  are  besought  to  call  the  said  Flayers  before  them,  and  to 
enquire  into  the  same,  that  order  may  be  taken  to  remedy  the  abuse, 
either  by  putting  down  or  removing  the  said  theatre. 

The  corporation  of  London  had  been  from  the  first  strongly 
opposed  to  the  opening  and  continuance  of  a  theatre  in 
the  precinct  and  liberty  of  the  Blackfriars,  and  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  pointing  out  the  objections  to,  and  the  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  it.  What  new  ground  of  hostility 
had  been  afforded  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  in  this 
instance  we  have  no  means  of  deciding,  but.  as  we  have  re- 
marked,  (p.  42)  shortly  before  this  date  Shakespeare  quitted 
the  stage,  and  withdrew  from  the  active  control  and  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  company :  the  consequence  apparently 
was,  that  the  other  members  of  the  association  ran  into  various 
offences,  not  merely  against  the  magnates  of  the  metropolis, 
but  against  foreign  princes,  and  even  against  King  James  him- 
self, whose  servants  he  had  two  years  before  permitted  them  to 
call  themselves. 

We  consider  it  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  Kemp  was  still 
living  in  1605,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that,  prior  to  that  year, 
he  had  rejoined  the  Eing^s  players :  he  must  have  done  so 

as  appears  by  his  will,  dated  4th  October,  1624.     See  the  memoir  of 
him  hereafter  in  this  volume. 
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after  May,  1603,  but  at  what  precwe  date,  previous  to  the  re- 
iiionstraQce  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c.,  above  cited,  no  meauti  of 
knowledge  have  ot'curred  to  ua.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Dyce  did  not 
advert  to  thia  document  when  he  expreaaed  the  iDclinatioa  of 
hi»  mind,  that  Chalmora's  extract  troui  the  regiHtcr  of  St. 
Saviour's  parish  related  to  William  Kemp,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir.'  Desides,  we  have  proved  from  the  token-books  of 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  that  a  William  Kemp  was  living 
"  near  the  playhouse  "  iu  1605.  It  la  quite  as  likely,  also,  that 
an  entry  in  the  register  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  relating  to 
the  baptism  of  "  George,  son  of  William  Kemp,"  in  Oetobpr, 
1605,  applies  to  him,  as  that  the  record  merely  of  the  burial 
of  "  William  Kemp,  a  man,"  in  Southwark,  should  relate  to 
him,  especially  as  it  wa^  usual  in  that  parish  to  designate  the 
oiuupatiou  of  the  parties,  when  they  were  players :  if  the  entry- 
there  had  I'elated  to  our  William  Kemp,  it  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  run,  not  "  Wilham  Kemp,  a  man,"  but  "  Williain 
Kemp,  player."  We  have  no  doubt,  tlierefore,  that  Kemp,  the 
actor,  was  living  in  the  autumn  of  1605. 

We  have  been  at  much  pains  to  seureh  the  registers  of  the 
various  parishee  in  which  any  of  our  early  theatres  were  situated, 
but  we  have  found  no  entry  to  prove  where,  or  at  what  precise 
time,  Kemp  expired.  The  nearest  point  at  which  we  canarriv© 
is,  that  he  was  dead  before  Dekker  wrote  his  "GulPa  Horn- 
book," which  was  printed  in  1609  :  we  there  read  as  follows ; 
"  Tush  !  tush  I  Tarleton,  Kemp,  nor  Singer,  nor  all  the  litter 
of  foolea  that  now  come  drawling  behinde  them,  never  plaid 
the  clownes  more  naturally  then  the  arraotest  sot  of  you  all." 
This  passage  was  cited  by  Malone,^  and  to  it  may  be  added 
the  testimony  of  Thomas  Hoywood,  who  in  his  "  Apology  for 

'  If  identity  of  names  would  prove  anything,  Kemp  died  in  1389,  W? 
meet  with  the  following  eutry  in  the  registers  of  St.  Gilee,  Cripplegate. 

"Buried.  William  Kempe,  servant  with  William  UuUiday.  IStit 
April,  1589." 

'  Shakipeare  by  Bosnell,  iii,,  199. 
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Actors,^  1612,  includes  Kemp  among  the  comic  performers  he 
had  seen  and  known,  but  who  were  then  no  more :  ^^  All  the 
right, '*^  says  he,  '^  I  can  do  them  is  but  this,  that  though  they 
be  deady  their  deserts  yet  live  in  the  remembrance  of  many.**^' 
We  conclude  with  a  tribute  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Brath- 
wayte,  published  in  1618,  in  a  work  he  entitled  ^^  Remains 
after  Death  ''— 

UPON  K£MPE  AND  HIS  MORICE,  WITH  HIS  EPITAPH. 

Welcome  from  Norwich,  Kempe:  all  joy,  to  tee 

Thy  «afe  retome  monscoed  Inadly ! 

But  out,  alasse  t  how  soone*8  thy  morioe  done  I 

When  ]^pe  and  taber,  all  thy  fri^ida  be  gone, 

And  leave  thee  now  to  dance  the  second  part 

With  feeble  nature,  not  with  nimble  art : 

Then  all  thy  triumphs,  fraught  with  strains  of  mirth, 

Shall  be  cag*d  up  within  a  chest  of  earth. 

Shall  be  ?  they  are.     Thou*8t  danc*d  thee  out  of  breath, 

And  now  must  make  thy  parting  dance  with  Death. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  poet  left  behind  him  a  m^ 
morial  relating  to  Kemp^s  character  or  abilities. 

1  Apology  for  Actors,  Sig.  £,  2  b  of  the  original  edition,  and  p.  43  of 
the  reprint  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
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THOMAS  POPE. 

From  what  part  of  the  kingdom  Thomas  Pope'  came  we 
Lave  no  intormation,  but  hia  mother  a  name  was  Agnes  Webbe, 
and  Agnes  and  Webbe  were  names  of  persons  connected 
with  Stratford-upon-Avon  and  its  Ticinity.  In  1560^  Agues 
Arden  (whose  maiden-name  waa  Agnes  Webbe),  widow, 
granted  a  lease  of  forty  years  to  Alexander  Webbe  of  two 
houses  and  a  cottage  in  Smitterfield  (three  miles  from  Strat- 
ford) in  the  occupation  of  Bicliard  Shakespeare  and  two 
others.*  This  fact  may  warrant  a  suspicion  that  Pope,  like 
Shakespeare,  Burbage,  Heniinge,  Tooley,  Green,  and  other 
eminent  actors  of  the  time,  originally  came  from  Warwick- 
sliire  :  his  mother  was  alive  at  tlie  time  of  his  deatli,  as  well 
as  his  two  brothers,  John  and  William  Pope. 

The  first  time  we  hear  of  him  is  prior  to  15S8,  when  he 
acted  Arbactus  in  Tarlton's  play  of  "  The  Second  Part  of  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sine :"  "  To  them  Arbactus,  Mr.  Pope^to 
him.  Will,  fool,"  In  this  relic  he  is  invariably  called  "  Mr. 
Pope,"  a  distinction  that  belongs  also  to  Phillips  and  to 
Bryan.*     He  seems  to  have  been  a  comic  performer,  and  to 

'  The  nnine  is  spelt  Poope  in  the  list  of  acton  in  the  folio  of  1623,  but 
elsewhere  the  orthography  U  invariably  Pope. 

°  Collier's  Sbakeapeare,  i.,  Uii. 

'  We  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  at  this  time  he  was  au  actor  at  the  Cur- 
tain, iu  which  theatre  he  owucd  aharea  lo  the  last.  There  is  aoue  reawD 
to  suppose  that  iu  1393  he  belouged  to  the  same  company  as  Edward 
Allcyu,  who,  writing  to  his  wife  on  lat  Aueiwl  of  that  year,  says, "  I  have 
sent  you  by  this  bearer,  Thomas  Pope's  kinsman,  my  while  wuslcoat, 
btiCAUse  it  is  a  trouble  to  me  tu  c&rry  it :  teveive  it  with  this  letter,  uui 
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have  filled  the  parts  of  rustic  clowns.  Samuel  Rowlands  pub- 
lished his  ^'  Lettinor  of  Humours  Blood  in  the  Head-vein**^  in 
1600,  and  in  Satire  iy.  he  speaks  of  Pope  and  Singer  as  then 
both  alive;  but  as  they  were  dead  before  1611,  when  the 
work  was  reprinted,  he  rather  clumsily  altered  the  passage  to 
the  past  tense  as  follows  : — 

What  meant  Singer,  then, 
And  Pope,  the  clovm,  to  speak  so  boorish,  when 
They  counterfeit  the  clowns  upon  the  stage, 
Since  country  fellows  grow  in  this  same  age 
To  be  so  quaint  in  their  new  printed  speech. 
That  cloth  will  now  compare  with  velvet  breech  ? 

The  last  line,  of  course,  refers  to  Robert  Greeners  celebrated 
*'  Contention  between  Velvet  Breeches  and  Cloth  Breeches,'** 
first  printed  in  1592.  In  161 1,  when  Rowlands  published  the 
new  edition  of  his  ^^  Letting  of  Humours  Blood,'*'  &c..  Pope  had 
been  dead  about  eight  years. 

His  eminence  in  the  profession  cannot  be  doubted.  In  1596 
his  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  eight  petitioners  to  the 
Privy  Council  for  the  repair  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre : '  in 
1599  he  and  John  Heminge  represented  the  company  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  when  they  received  iPSO  for  the 
performance  of  three  plays  at  court ; '  and  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  Pope  ceased  to  act  soon  afterwards,  although  he 
continued  connected  with  three  theatres  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  His  name  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  the  Kin<;'s 
players  in  May,  1603,  as  from  his  eminence  it  must  unques- 
tionably have  been,  if  he  had  then  remained  upon  the  stage. 
He  had  a  character  in  Ben  Jonson's  '^  Every  Man  in  his 

lay  it  up  for  me  till  I  come." — "  Memoirs  of  Alleyn,*'  p.  26.  If  this 
were  so,  Pope  had  certainly  become  one  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
players  in  1596. 

*  See  p.  is  of  this  volume. 

'  Cunningham's  "  Ecvcls'  Accounts,"  Introd.,  p.  xxxii. 
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Humour"  io  1598,"  aud  in  the  same  dramatis fs  "Eveiy  Man 
out  of  hie  Humour"  in  l.)99,  but  we  recollect  no  other  plays 
with  which  hia  name  is  couuocted.  What  parts  were  al- 
lotted to  him  in  any  of  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  we  can 
only  speculate  from  the  fact  that,  at  all  events  lal«  in  iiis 
career,  he  was  accustomed  to  represent  rustics. 

Mr.  Cunningham  conjei^turea  that  Pope  eold  hia  interest  in 
the  IMackfriars  theatre  to  Shakespeare ;  and  ae  he  does  not 
mention  it  in  his  will,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  he 
had,  in  some  way,  disposed  of  hia  shares  in  that  under- 
taking: the  playhouses  in  which  he  wau  concerned  in  1603 
were  the  Curtain  in  Shoreditcb,  and  the  Globe  and  Bose  on 
Bankside,  In  what  way  he  was  connected  with  the  Rose  is 
not  clear,  and  it  depends  upon  the  following  not  very  intel- 
ligible pasaage  in  the  "  Diary"  of  Philip  Henslowe :  we  do 
not  adhere  to  the  old  manager's  ignorant  aud  arbitrary  or- 
thography. 

"  Memoranduin,  that  oa  the  2Ath  of  June,  1603,  I  talked  irith  3di. 
Pope,  at  the  acrivener'a  shop  where  he  Uvea,  cauccrning  the  taking  of 
the  lease  of  the  Little  Rose,  and  he  showed  me  a  nritiog  betwixt  the 
pariah  and  himself,  which  vraa  to  pay  twenty  pound  a  year  rent,  and  to 
bestow  a  hundred  marks  upon  building,  which  I  said  I  would  ralber 
pull  down  the  playhouse  than  1  would  do  bo,  and  he  bade  me  do,  and 
said  he  gave  me  leave,  aud  would  liear  ine  out,  fur  it  wag  in  him  to 
do  it."  ' 

Hence  we  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  the  ground  on  which  the 
Rose  theati*  stood  belonged  to  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's, 
and  that  Pope  liad  obtained,  or  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining, 
a  lease  of  it  at  a  rent  of  .£'20  a  year :  Henslowe,  aa  owner  of 
the  theatre  which  stood  upon  it,  was  reijuired  to  lay  out  one 
htmdrcd  marks  upon  building,  which  he  so  strongly  object«d 
to  do,  that  he  told  Pope  he  would  rather  pull  down  the  play- 
house ;  and  Pope  was  contented  that  he  should  do  so,  if  he 

"Di«ry,"  printed  for  the  Shakvspeart:  Society,  p.  %3S. 
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liked  it,  and  promised  to  bear  him  harmless.  Pope  did  not  ewd, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  whether  the  Bose  were  or  were  not 
pulled  down,  because  other  houses  might  be  built  upon  the 
ground,  and  Henslowe,  not  long  before,  had  opened  iiie  For* 
tune  theatre  in  a  different  part  of  the  town.'  By  a  preyiomi 
part  of  Henslowe^s  '^  Diary^^  we  find,  that  some  dispute  had 
arisen,  in  1598,  between  Pope  and  Borne  (or  Bird),  au  actor 
in  the  company  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  players,  a^d  that 
the  old  manager  had  lent  Borne  ten  shillings,  ''  to  follow  the 
suit"*'  he  had  commenced.^ 

The  conversation  between  Pope  and  Henslowe  respecting 
the  Bose  took  place  on  the  25th  June,  1603,  at  the  scri- 
vener's shop  where  Pope  lived,  who  was  no  doubt  the  same 
scrivener,  Bazil  Nicholl,  who  was  appointed  one  of  the  over- 
seers of  his  will.  The  lease  of  the  house  belonged  to  Pope, 
and  he  bequeathed  it,  on  certain  conditions,  to  Susan  Gas- 
quiue ;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  he  should  say  no- 
thing of  his  interest  in  the  ground  on  which  the  Bose  stood : 
perliaps  the  writing  that  he  showed  Henslowe,  between  liim 
and  the  parish,  respecting  a  lease  of  it,  was  not  executed,  and 
tliat  the  agreement,  after  what  Henslowe  had  declared,  came 
to  nothing. 

The  token-books  <^  St.  Saviour's  parish  prove  that  Pope  had 
been  an  inhabitant  of  Southwark  as  early  as  1593,  before  the 
Globe  was  built :  in  that  year  he  lived  in  what  were  called 
Blamer's  Bents ;  but  in  1595  he  had  removed  to  Wrench's 
Bents,'  and  in  the  next  year  we  find  him  in  **  Mr.  Langley's 

^  Henslowe  was  under  an  engagement,  either  express  or  implied,  to 
pull  down  the  Bose  when  he  opened  the  Fortiue;  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons he  gave  to  the  public  authorities  for  building  the  Fortune  was,  that 
the  Rose  was  in  such  a  state  of  decay,  that  it  could  not  be  longer  used  as 
a  playhouse. 

*  Henslowe's  "  Diary,"  p.  109. 

'  John  Wrench,  probably  the  owner  of  the  property,  was  one  of 
Pope*8  executors,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  to  his  will. 
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New  Rents,"  where  he  subsequently  remained,  probably  till 
Lia  death  :  he  waa  there  iu  1598,  1600,  and  1602,  the  token- 
Looks  of  ihoaB  yeara  having  been  preserved.  According  to 
a  note  in  the  token-book  of  1602,  Pope  must  liave  bought, 
or  built,  a  house  next  to  that  in  which  he  himself  resided  :  it 
runs  thus — "  Next  unto  Pope's  new  one :  Maysier  Pope  hatlie 
nowe  both  houses  in  Mayater  Laugliea  Renta." ' 

All  that  Malone  knew  about  Pope  was  expressed  in  these 
terms:  "This  actor  likewise  performed  the  part  of  a  clown. 
He  died  before  the  year  1600."  To  prove  that  he  died  "  be- 
fore the  year  1600,"  he  refers  to  Heywood's  "Apology  for 
Actora,"  which  waa  printed  iu  1612,  and  only  shows  that 
Pope  was  then  dead.  The  fact  is,  as  Chalmers  established,  that 
Pope  lived  only  till  160-1,  and  made  his  will  about  a  month 
after  hia  conversation  with  Honslowe,  for  it  bears  date  on  the 
S2nd  July,  160.").  He  waa  tJieu,  as  the  instrument  states, 
"  in  wood  and  perfect  health,"  and  the  cause  of  his  death,  in 
February  following,  is  no  where  recorded. 

We  may  conclude,  from  the  wording  of  the  will,  that  Pope 
waa  never  married ; '  but  he  lefl  considerable  property  aud 
money  to  Susan  Gasi^uine,  "  whom  he  had  brought  up  ever 
since  she  was  born,"  and  to  "  Mary  Clarke,  alias  Wood:"  to 
the  latter,  and  to  Thomas  Bromley,  "who  waa  herettrfbre 

'  By  Pope's  will  it  should  seem  that  at  htR  death  he  was  the  owner  of 
three  adjoining  houses  in  Langley'i)  Rents;  he  lived  in  the  centre  one 
hiasell',  and  his  tenant  to  the  cast  waa  John  Moden,  aud  to  the  west 
John  Holland.  The  ground  on  whiuh  the  houses  stood  he  held  upon 
lease,  but  fur  what  term  of  years  is  not  stati^.  An  actor  of  the  name  of 
J.  Holland  had  perfuruicd  with  Pope  in  "  The  Second  Part  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins:"  he  vas  most  hkely  Pope's  tenant. 

'  According  to  the  registers  of  St.  Saviour's,  a  Thomas  Pope  wu 
married  to  Frances  Gardiner  on  aist  Octoiwr,  1607  :  this  waa  perhapa 
the  son  of  one  of  our  actor's  brothers,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  hi 
any  wayconnectcd  with  the  stage.  By  the  registers  of  St.  Mary,  Aldei- 
naubury,  it  apjiears  that  Johu  Pu|n:  livud  in  that  [Miish. 
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baptised  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Underehaft,"'  he  be- 
queathed his  shares  in  the  Curtain  and  Globe  theatres.  He 
left  his  mother,  and  his  two  brothers,  John  and  William  Pope, 
specific  legacies  of  ^20  each,  and  besides,  made  them  resi- 
duary legatees.  It  is  impossible  from  the  terms  of  the  will 
(which  we  subjoin)  to  ascertain  how  much  Thomas  Pope  died 
worth ;  but  he  must  have  been  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
directed,  among  other  things,  that  <£^20  should  be  laid  out 
upon  his  funeral  expenses,  and  a  monument  in  the  church  of 
St.  Saviour^s  Southwark.  If  such  a  monument  were  erected, 
it  is  not  now  to  be  found.  Perhaps,  as  is  suggested  in  a  note 
on  p.  19,  Pope  died  in  the  country. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  the  two  and  twenty  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  Grod  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  three,  and  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord.  King  James :  I,  Thomas  Pope,  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Sayiour^s,  Southwark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  gentleman, 
being  at  this  present  in  good  and  perfect  health,  laude  and  praise  be 
given  to  the  Almighty  Grod  therefore,  do  make,  ordain  and  declare  this  my 
present  testament  and  last  will  in  manner  and  form  following;  that  is  to 
say :  first  and  principally,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty 
God,  my  Maker,  Saviour,  and  Redeemer,  hoping  and  assuredly  believing 
to  be  saved  through  the  merits,  death,  and  passion,  of  my  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  enjoy  eternal  blessedness  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and 
my  body  I  conunit  to  the  earth  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial,  in  the 
church  called  St.  Saviour's,  where  I  now  dwell ;  and  I  give  towards  the 
setting  up  of  some  monument  on  me  in  the  said  church,  and  my  funeral, 
twenty  pounds. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  poor  of  the  liberty  where  now  I 
dwell,  three  pounds. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Suzan  Gasquine,  whom  I  have  brought 
up  ever  since  she  was  bom,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  of  lawful 
money  of  England,  and  all  my  household  stuff,  my  plate  only  excepted. 

Item,  I  will  that  the  said  Suzan  Gasquine  shall  have  the  use  and  occu- 
pation of  all  that  house  or  tenement  wherein  I  now  dwell,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Saviour's  aforesaid,  during  her  natural  life,  if  the  lease  and  term 
of  years  which  I  have  in  the  same  shall  so  long  continue  and  endure,  so 
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ta  the  aaid  Suzan,  or  her  asai^^.i,  do  pay  the  one  half  of  tbe  rent, 
reserved  by  the  leMc  to  me,  thereof  from  time  to  time,  and  nt  sucb  time 
a«  ia  limited  in  and  by  the  same  lease,  amongBt  others,  mode  by  Francis 
Langley  Drax,  deceased,  and  do  also  perform  such  covenauts  toncbiog 
the  aaid  tenement  as  are  to  be  done  by  force  of  the  said  lease  :  and  if  the 
said  Suzan  shall  happen  to  die  before  the  expirotion  of  the  said  tenn, 
then  I  will  that  my  brother,  John  Pope,  ahull  hare  the  use  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  said  tenement  during  the  residue,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
decease  of  the  said  Suzan,  shall  be  to  come  and  unexpired  of  the  said 
term,  he  doing  for  the  same  and  paying  from  thenceforth  as  the  said 
Suzan  should  or  ought  to  have  done,  if  she  Lad  lived  to  the  full  end  of 
the  said  term. 

Item,  I  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  brother,  John  Pope,  the  tenement 
adjoining  U>  the  east  side  of  my  said  dwelling  house,  wherein  John 
Modcn  now  dwelleth,  for  and  during  all  sncb  term  of  years  as  I  have  to 
come  and  unexpired  of  and  in  the  same,  by  virtue  of  the  lease  aforesaid, 
80  as  the  said  John  Pope  and  his  assigns,  during  tbe  continuance  of  tbe 
said  term,  do  pay  them  half  of  tbe  rent  reserved  by  the  said  lease  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  such  days  andtinies  as'ia  limited  by  the  same  lea»e, 
and  do  jierfomi  such  covenants  touching  only  the  said  tenement,  to  him 
my  said  brother  bequeathed,  as  are  to  be  done  by  force  of  tbe  said  Icanc; 
and  also  that  my  said  brother  do  within  one  month  next  after  my  decease 
enter  into  bond  of  a  reasonable  sum  of  money  to  my  ciecutore  for  pay- 
ment of  the  said  moiety,  or  one  half  of  the  said  rent,  and  peribrmaace  of 
the  covenants  touching  the  same  tenement  as  aforefsid,  according  to  my 
true  meaning  and  intent  in  that  behalf. 

Item,  1  will  and  devise  unto  Mary  Clarke,  alias  Wood,  all  that  tene- 
ment adjoiutng  to  the  west  Bide  of  my  said  dwelling  house,  wherein  John 
Holland  now  dwelleth,  for  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  term  of 
years  which  I  have  in  thesame,  (amongst  others  as  nforesnid)  by  force  or 
virtue  of  the  said  lease  to  me  made  by  the  said  Francis  Langlcy,  to  bo  by 
her  holden  and  enjoyed  from  time  to  time,  free  of  any  rent  to  be  pw'd  for 
the  same  as  long  as  she  lives;  and  after  her  decease  I  give  and  bequeath 
my  interest  and  term  of  years,  then  to  come  and  unexpired,  of  and  in  the 
said  tenement,  unto  Thomas  Bromley,  who  was  heretofore  baptised  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  Diidenihaft,  in  London. 

Item,  I  give  uml  bequeuh  to  the  mid  Marie  Clark,  alias  Wood,  and  t& 
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the  said  Thomas  Bromley,  as  well  all  my  part,  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  I  have,,  or  ought  to  have,  of,  in,  and  to  all  that  playhouse,  with 
the  appurtenances,  called  the  Curtein,  situated  and  heing  in  Hallywell, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonardos  in  Shoreditch^  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
as  also  all  my  part,  estate  and  interest,  which  I  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
of,  in,  and  to  all  that  playhouse,  with  the  appurtenances,  called  the 
Glohe,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour^s,  in  the  county  of  Surry. 

Item,  I  give  and  hequeath  to  the  said  Thomas  Bromley  the  sum  of 
filly  pounds,  and'  my  cheyne  of  gold,  heing  in  value  thirty  pounds  and 
ten  shillings,  to  he  paid  and  delivered  unto  him  at  such  tune  as  he  shall 
have  accomplished  his  taU.  age  of  one-and-twenty  years,  provided  in  the 
mean  time  his  mother  shall  receive  these  legacies,  in  r^ard  the  use 
thereof  may  bring  up  the  boy,  putting  in  good  security  for  delivering  in 
the  aforesaid  legacies  at  his  Ml  years  of  one  and  twenty ;  and  if  the' 
said  Thomas  shall  happen  to  die,  and  depart  this  mortal  life  before  he 
shall  have  accomplished  his  said  age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  then  I 
will  give  and  bequeath  the  said  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  and  the  said  cheyne 
of  gold,  unto  the  said  Marie  Clarke,  alias  Wood,  to  her  own  use. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  Marie  Clarke,  alias  Wood,  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  more ;  provided  always,  and  my  will  and  mind  is, 
that  if  the  said  Marie  shall  happen  to  die,  and  depart  this  mortal  life 
before  the  said  Thomas  Bromley,  then  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain 
to  the  said  Thomas  Bromley,  to  be  paid  to  him  at  such  time  as  he  shall 
accomplish  the  ftill  age  of  one  and  twenty  years. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Agnes  Web,  my  mother,  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  England ;  and  to  my  brother,  John 
Pope,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds ;  and  to  my  brother,  William  Pope, 
other  twenty  pounds. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  children  of  my  said  brethren, 
John  and  William  Pope,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  to  be  paid  and  dis- 
tributed equal  amongst  the  same  children,  part  and  part  alike. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Robert  Gough  and  John  Edmans  all 
my  wearing  apparel,  and  all  my  arms,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
them. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  cousin,  Thomas  Owen,  five  pounds. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  loving  friend,  John  Jackson,  one 
ring,  with  a  square  diamond  in  it. 
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and  bequeath  to  Marie  Clark,  alias  Woode,  half  1117' 
iazan  Uoaquinc  tbe  other  half,  being  eqimlly  divided 


nther 


Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  D( 
nliaa  Wood,  one  gold  ring,  with  fivi 
I  give  to  good  wife  Wiliingaon,  whi 

Iieni,  I  give  and  bequeath  unt 
:  sum  of  five  poundc 


rothea  Clark,  sister  to  Marie  Clark, 
opalls  in  it ;  all  the  rest  of  my  rings 
■  is  now  the  keeper  of  my  house, 
)  my  loi-ing  friend,  Bazell  NichoU, 
i  and  to  my  neighbour  and  fViend, 
John  Wrench,' the  sum  of  five  pounds;  the  residue  of  all  my  goods, 
rights,  and  chattels,  not  before  bequeathed,  my  debts  and  funeral  charge 
l>eing  first  satisfied,  I  wbolie  give  and  bequeath  to  my  mother,  my  bro- 
thers, and  their  children,  to  he  equally  divided  between  them ;  and  I 
do  ordain  and  appoint  my  wcll-bclovcd  friendti,  Baiell  NichoU  and 
John  Wrench,  to  be  the  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament, 
earnestly  prajing  and  desiring  them  to  see  the  same  performed  in  all 
things,  according  to  my  true  meaning  therein;  and  for  because  mtich 
of  this  money  is  out  upon  bonds,  1  do  limit,  for  the  performance  of  this 
my  will,  sii  months;  and  thus  not  doubting  but  they  will  perform  the 
trust  in  this  behalf  by  me  in  tlicm  reposed. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  set  my  hand  and  seal. 

Thomas  Pope. 
Sealed  in  the  presence  of 

John  Whench. 
John  Edvans. 

We  are  not  able,  from  other  documeuta,  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  connexion  between  Pope  and  Mary  Clarke,  alias 
Wood,  Thomas  Bromley,  or  Suaan  Gaaquine.  Robert  Gough 
and  John  Edmonds  (spelt  Edmane)  were  both  players,  who 
survived  Pope  many  yeara.  We  may  apeculate  that  they 
had  been  his  apprentices,  and  that  on  this  arcount  he  singled 
them  out  from  their  fellows  in  the  company.  Aa  Pope's  will 
was  proved  on  13th  February,  1603-4,  he  must  have  died 
between  that  date  and  the  22d  July  preceding,  when  he  was 
"  in  jjood  and  perfect  health," 
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GEORGE  BRYAN. 

The  appearance  of  the  name  of  George  Bryan  as  that  of  one 
of  '^  the  principal  actors  ^  in  Shakespeare^s  plays  excites  sur- 
prise, because  we  meet  with  it  no  where  else,  excepting  in  the 
plat  of  Tarlton^s  "  Second  Part  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  :^ 
his  characters  there  were  far  from  prominent,  being  those  of 
Lucius,  one  of  the  councillors  of  Gorboduc,  and  Lord  Warwick 
in  that  portion  of  the  piece  in  which  Henry  V I.  was  concerned : 
in  Gorboduc  it  is  not  clear  that  he  did  not  double  his  part, 
and  sustain  that  of  an  unnamed  lord  also.  However,  as  we 
have  noticed  in  the  memoir  of  Thomas  Pope,  Bryan  is  one  of 
the  three  performers  distinguished  by  the  prefix  of  '^  Mr.,^ 
and  perhaps  he  was  of  some  importance  and  standing,  though 
not  of  any  high  rank  in  the  company.  The  date  of  his  con* 
nexion  with  "  The  Second  Part  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins " 
must  of  course  have  been  anterior  to  the  year  1588.' 

Chalmers  had  no  authority  whatever  for  stating  that  George 
Bryan  "  played  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  *  Henry  the  Sixth,' 
during  1692  f  and  he  seems  to  have  confounded  the  play,  or 
plays,  of  "  Henry  VI.,^  as  they  are  printed  among  Shake- 
speare's works,  with  the  introduction  of  that  king,  attended  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lidgate,  and  others,  in  the  performance 

'  Malone  (Shaksp.  by  Boswell,  iii.,  199)  tells  us,  ^  Biyan  was,  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  stage  before  the  year  1588.**  How  can  there  be  a  doubt 
about  it,  unless  the  ""Mr.  Bryan*'  of  ""The  Second  Fart  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  **  were  some  other  than  Greorge  Bryan,  whose  name  is  found 
in  the  list  in  the  folio  of  1628? 

'  Suppl.  Apol.  for  the  Believers,  p.  160. 
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which  TarltoB  prepared  before  hie  death.     Bryan  did  act  the   i 
Earl   of  Warwick    in    that   piece  — "  to   them,    Warwick, 
Mr.  Biran  " — but  to  assert  that  he  was  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
in  the  historical  play,  in  1592,  is  merely  gratuitoua  :  we  bare 
no  means  of  knowing  who  was  the  representative  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  when  "  Henry  VI."  was  acted  either  in  1592,  or  at   ; 
any  other  period,  but  probably  an  actor  of  more  prominence   | 
than  Bryan  seems  ever  to  have  attained. 

Neitlier  had  Chalmers  evidence  to  sustain  his  assertion 
that  Bryan  was  "certainly  dead"  in  159S,  and  that  "he  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  represent  any  part  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour."  The  author  of  that  comedy- 
only  enumerates  ten  players  aa  "  the  principal  co'medians  ** 
in  it,  and  Bryan  is  unquestionably  not  one  of  them ;  but 
there  were  sixteen  characters  in  the  play,  and  Bryan  may 
have  had  an  inferior  part,  not  calling  for  the  specification  of  | 
him  aa  one  of  "  the  principal  comedians  "  in  it.  Tfie  truth  is 
that  we  are  ignorant  when  or  where  Bryan  died ;  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  living  in  the  spring  of  1 600, 
for  we  read  the  following  entry  in  the  register  of  baptisms  at  ■ 
St.  Andrew's,  Blackfriars,  which  moat  likely  applies  to  our 
actor : — 

George,  sonne  to  George  Brjan.     17  Feb.  1399.' 

This  is  a  source  of  information  Malone  and  Chalmers  never 
consulted  ;  and  although  we  find  no  other  traee  of  him  there, 
it  makes  it  likely  that  he  lived  in  the  liberty  in  which  the 
theatre  was  situated,  and  tliat  he  was  not  then  an  old  man, 

Chalmers  sought  in  vain  for  Bryan's  will  in  the  Prerogative 
Office,  and  we  have  not  been  more  successful ;  he  does  not 
occur,  as  a  legatee  or  otherwise,  in  any  of  the  testamentary 
documents  of  his  companions  of  the  stage. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  perhaps,  that  he  belonged,  after  the 
>  l^e  name  of  Bryan,  «ometimes  «pe1t  Bryant,  is  not  uu&equcnt  in 
Uie  registers  both  of  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  Anne's,  Blackftiars,  but  Ihic 
ii  the  only  iiutaDCe  in  which  Gt»rge  Btyan  ia  msntioned. 
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death  of  Tarlton,  and  to  the  end  of  his  career,  to  the  associa- 
tion known  as  the  Lord  Ghamberlain^s  players,  and  we  are 
therefore  not  surprised  at  not  meeting  with  his  name  in  Hens- 
lowers  "  Diary /^  The  Bryant  spoken  of  in  "  The  Memoirs 
of  Edward  AUeyn''''*  was  merely  a  travelling  bearward,  in 
the  employ  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  king'^s  games.  The 
difference  in  the  mode  of  spelling  the  name,  in  the  lax  ortho- 
graphy of  those  times,  would  present  no  difficulty,  if  other 
circumstances  concurred  to  induce  a  belief  that  it  was  the  same 
man. 

As  in  this  memoir  we  hare  had  occasion  to  quote,  for  the 
first  time,  the  registers  of  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars,  we  may  intro- 
duce from  them  a  remarkable  memonkndum  relating  to  a  per-> 
son  whose  name  has  hitherto  only  been  known  because  it  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  one  of  our  most  ancient  printed  plays, 
"  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,*'  originally  published  in  1584, 
and  again  in  1592 :  it  there  stands,  *'  Finis.  Paule  Bucke,^ 
but  on  the  title-page  it  is  stated  that  the  drama  was  ^'  written 
by  R.  W.^  farsan  Robert  Wilson.  Theatrical  antiquaries 
have  not  been  able  to  understand,  therefore,  how  Paul  Buck 
was  concerned  in  it,  but  we  can  now  prove  that  he  was  an 
actor,  and  most  likely  he  made  and  signed  the  transcript  from 
which  the  play  was  printed.  In  the  registers  of  St.  Anne'ii 
we  read,  among  the  burials : — 

Paull,  Boon  to  Panll  Bueke,  bastard  of  a  player.    2  July.    1599. 

There  was  a  natural  horror  of  players  in  the  puritanical  district 
of  the  Blackfriars,  and  this  entry  was  intended  as  a  reproach 
upon  the  profession.  Paul  Buck  figures  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  same  register. 

^  Page  84,  under  the  date  of  the  year  160S. 
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HENRY  CONDELL. 


I 


All  that  we  positively  know  of  Henry  Condell,'  in  conneo- 
tion  with  tbe  stage,  is  included  in  less  than  thirty  years,  viz., 
between  1598,  when  he  was  one  of  the  actors  in  Ben  Jonson^a 
"  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  and  1627,  when  he  died. 

This  observation  will  appear  new  and  strange  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  reiy  on  the  aulliority  of  Steevens, 
Malone,  and  Chalmei's,  in  such  matters,  because  they  have 
carried  back  the  history  of  Condell  at  least  ten  years  ear- 
lier. Steevens  found  the  Christian  name  of  Harry,  as  that 
of  one  of  the  performers  in  Tarlton's  plat  of  "  The  Second 
Part  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  and  at  once  set  it  down  that 
"Harry"  meant  Henry  Condell — "Harry,  i.e.,  Condell.*"' 
If  such  were  the  case  (and  we  are,  of  course,  not  prepared  to 
deny  its  poaaibility),  Condell's  character  was  that  of  Ferrex, 
the  eldest  son  of  King  Gorboduc ;  but  Harry  was  a  very 
common  Christian  name,  and  it  must  have  been  borne  by 
various  performers  besides  Condell.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mere 
conjecture  that  "  Harry"  was  Henry  Coudell :  neverthelesa, 
Chalmers  adopted  it  as  an  ascertained  fact,  and  asserted 
without  qualification,  that  "  Condell  represented  Ferrex  in 
Tarltou'a  plat  of '  The  Seveu  Deadly  Sins'  before  1 

'  The  received  orthography  of  the  name  scema  to  have  been  CondeU, 
mod  io  it  in  printed  at  the  eud  of  the  dedication,  and  in  the  lilt  of 
"  principal  actors"  of  the  folio  of  1623 :  elsewhere  we  meet  with  it  spelt 
Cundall   (u  il  stands  in  the  will),  Condle,  Cundell,  and  CondaU. 

'  Malone's  Sbakspeare  by  Boswell,  iii.,  3SS. 

' "  Apology  for  the  Believers,"  p.  438.  As  our  rcaderi  are  aware, 
the  correct  title  of  the  piece  i«  "  Tbe  Second  Part  of  the  Seven  Deadlj 
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Whether  Condell  did  or  did  not  belong  in  1587  io  the  com- 
pany to  which  Shakespeare  was  attached,  it  is  certain  that  his 
name  is  not  included  in  the  lists  of  players  at  the  Blackfriars 
in  that  year,  nor  at  the  Globe  in  1596.  He  had  a  character  in 
Ben  Jonson'^s  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humoor^^  in  1598,  and 
that,  as  already  remarked,  is  the  first  we  hear  of  him.  If 
our  conjecture  be  worth  anything,  he  was  the  Captain  Bobadill 
of  that  comedy,  and  consequently  a  performer  upon  whose 
talents  as  a  comedian  much  reliance  could  be  placed:'  hence 

Sins  ;*^  and  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  difference,  because  **  The  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,**  constituting  the  first  part  of  the  same  performance,  has 
not  come  down  to  us. 

^  As  has  been  frequently  stated,  the  names  of  the  parts  they  filled  are 
not  inserted  opposite  the  names  of  the  performers,  so  that  we  can  only 
speculate  as  to  the  character  each  actor  sustained.  Having  so  long 
made  the  subject  our  study,  and  having  obtained  some  little  insight  into 
the  peculiar  qualifications  of  the  representatives  of  the  personages  in 
**  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,**  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  subjoin 
our  notions  (which  of  course  are  merely  conjectural)  upon  the  point.  At 
the  end  of  Ben  Jon8on*s  edition  of  the  comedy,  in  1616,  the  names  of 
the  ten  *' principal  comedians**  are  placed  in  double  columns,  but  we  have 
arranged  them  in  one  column,  probably  according  to  the  order  intended 
by  the  author. 

Kno*well    .     . 

Kitely  .     .     . 


Brayne-worm 
Downe-right  . 
Cap.  Bobadill 
Just  Clement 
Mr.  Stephen  . 
Mr.  Matthew . 
Dame  Kitely  . 
Tib.    .     .     . 


Will.  Shakespeare. 
Ric  Burbadge. 
Aug.  Philips. 
Job.  Hemings. 
Hen.  Condel. 
Tho.  Pope. 
WiU.  Kempe. 
Wm.  Slye. 
Chr.  Beestoo. 
Joh.  Duke. 


We  have  spelt  the  names  of  the  characters  and  acton  precisely  as 
they  were  given  by  Ben  Jonson,  for  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  super- 
intended the  printing  of  the  folio  of  his  works  in  1616. 
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it  may  be  inferred  that  be  was  an  actor  of  experience  as  well 
na  of  ability.  We  suppose  him  to  have  been  some  years  oa 
the  stage  in  1598,  although  his  name  be  not  mentioned  in 
1596.  In  1599  he  was  one  of  the  six  actors  in  "  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,"  whose  names  were  selected  by  Ben  Jon- 
eon,  to  be  made  prominent  among  the  sixteen  performers 
engaged  in  the  representation  of  that  "  comical  satire." 

In  the  Hpring  of  1599,  we  obtain  the  earliest  intelligence 
regarding  Condell  in  his  private  capacity.  When,  where, 
and  whom  he  married,  does  not  appear;  but  the  eldest  cliild, 
of  which  we  have  any  tidings,  was  baptized  at  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  in  Feb.,  l.i98-9:  the  entry  is  la 
this  form,  not  specifying,  as  was  done  in  some  instances,  the 
occupation  of  thetathen: — 

Baptized,  27  Feb.,  1398,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Condall. 
At  this  date,  and  until  his  death,  excepting  during  a  short 
interval,  when  perhaps  he  took  a  lodging  in  a  more  airy  neigh- 
bourhood, and  late  in  life,  when  he  had  also  a  country-house 
at  Fulham,  Condell  was  a  regular  inhabitant  of  the  parish  t£ 
St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  where  Heminge  also  resided ;  and  it 
would  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  they  jointly  occupied  the 
same  house.  The  registers,  unlike  those  at  St.  Leonard''8> 
Shoreditoh,  do  not  in  any  ease  specify  the  particular  abode 
of  the  parties.  Wo  believe  him  to  have  been  married  in 
1697,  but  not  in  any  parish  church  in  or  near  London,  the 
registers  of  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining : 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the  country, 
and  that  he  brought  his  wife  to  reside  with  him  in  town, 
while  he  pursued  his  professional  avocations.'     We  reject  the 

'  Perhnps  she  was  from  Norfolk:  in  his  will  Ckmdell  speaks  of  a 
eonsiD  namud  Gilder,  of  '^  New  Buckenliatn,  ia  the  county  of  Norfolk," 
and  Gilder  may  have  been  hia  wife's  relation,  and  cousin  to  Condell  bj 
marriage.  Possibly  be  was  a  Norfolk  man  himself,  but  we  are  without 
■ny  information  ai  to  the  place  of  bia  birth  or  bringing  up. 
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notion,  founded  on  the  assertion  of  Roberts,  the  pUyer,  ad- 
Terted  to  in  our  memoir  of  Heminge,  that  Condell  was  also  a 
printer.'  We  have  no  trace  of  his  having  followed  any  occu- 
pation but  that  of  the  stage,  and  in  his  will  he  terms  himself 
^*  gentleman,**^  a  rank  actors  were  allowed  to  assume,  and 
which  they  were  yery  glad  to  adopt,  in  opposition  to  the  puri-' 
tanical  enemies  of  theatrical  performances,  who  continually 
taunted  them,  in  the  words  of  the  old  statutes,  with  being 
"  rogues  and  vagabonds.'*'* 

His  daughter  Elizabeth,  above  mentioned,  only  lived  until 
11th  April  after  she  was  bom;  but  on  the  4th  April,  1601, 
her  loss  was  supplied  by  another  daughter,  baptized  Anne, 
who  survived  until  16th  July,  1610,  when  she  was  buried  at 
St.  Mary^s,  Aldermanbury.  Gondell^s  eldest  son,  Richard 
(perhaps  after  Burbage)  was  christened  on  18th  April,  1602  ; 
but  although  we  meet  with  no  trace  of  his  burial  at  St.  Mary'^s, 
Aldermanbury,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  died  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  will,  where 
the  other  surviving  sons  and  daughters  are  named.  A  second 
EUzabeth  was  baptized  on  14th  April,  1603  (not  1606,  as 
Chalmers  gives  the  date'),  but  she  was  buried  on  22nd  April  in 
the  same  year.  CondeU  and  his  wife  had  no  more  children 
until  1606:  on  26th  October  of  that  year  they  had  a  third 
Elizabeth  baptized,  who,  from  being  called  Elizabeth  Finch  in 
her  father^s  will,  may  be  concluded  to  have  married  a  person 
of  that  name,  but  the  union  certainly  did  not  take  place  at  the 

^  Roberts  also  states,  but  without  adducing  any  authority  for  his 
assertion  beyond  stage-tradition,  that  Condell  was  a  comic  performer. 
Malone*s  Shakspeare  by  Boswell,  iii,  199.  Our  old  performers  were 
often  comedians  or  tragedians,  as  suited  the  drama  they  were  to  act,  and 
the  company  to  which  they  were  attached ;  but,  from  the  plays  in  which 
we  find  the  name  of  Condell  most  firequently  occur  as  one  of  the  per- 
formersi,  there  is  some  reascm  to  believe  that  the  stage-tradition  men- 
tioned by  Roberts  is  well-founded. 

' ''  Apology  for  the  Believers,**  p.  439. 
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church  where  her  baptism  wm  recorded.  The  entry  in  th» 
registerB  is  in  this  iostance  remarkable,  because  it  gives  us 
information  upon  another  point,  witli  which  we  should  other- 
wise have  been  unacquainted.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

baptized,  2Q  Oct.,  1606,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  »f  Heiirj  Condell, 
Sydeman  of  the  pariah." 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  thia  date  Condell  was  consi- 
dered one  of  the  substantial  and  respectable  inhabitants  of 
St.  Mary,  Aldernianbury  ;  and  we  leam  from  his  will,  tlist 
he  was  the  owner  of  property  in  the  parish.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  register,  or  elsewhere,  that  he  subsequently 
filled  any  other  office  among  hia  fellow-par  is  hiouers. 

In  the  mean  time  James  1.  had  granted  his  patent,  dated 
in  May,  1603,  by  which  he  constituted  certain  players,  therein 
named,  hia  own  theatrical  servants.  In  that  iustmment  the 
name  of  Heury  Condell  stands  sixth,  following  those  of 
L.  Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  Burbadge,  Phillips,  and  Heminge, 
and  preceding  those  of  Sly,  Armyn,  and  Cowley :  unless  we 
suppose  "  Harry,"  in  "  The  Second  Part  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,"  to  have  meant  Condell,  the  three  last  were  decidedly 
older  actors  than  he  was,  and  the  situation  he  fills  in  the 
patent  may  afford  some  testimony  of  his  rank  in  the  company, 
and  of  hia  talents  in  the  profession. 

Soon  after  the  concession  of  this  authority,  the  King^s 
players,  as  they  were  thenceforward  called,  seem  to  have  taken 
some  new  recruits  into  the  association  ;  and  we  for  the  first  time 
hear  of  two  players  of  the  names  of  Hostler  (or  Ostler)  and 
Day  as  belonging  to  it.'  On  an  official  paper,  preserved  at 
Dulwich  College,  dated  9th  April,  160i,  we  find  a  list  of  the 
company  indorsed ;  it  was  made  merely  as  a  memorandum, 
and  could  not  have  been  written  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 

'  Hostler  and  Daj  may  have  belonged  to  the  company  in  Alaj',  1603, 
their  names  not  having  l>een  B|iecified  in  the  patent.  Day  was  an  actor 
ia  "Cynthia's  Keveb,"  in  1600,  aud  Ostler  in  "the  Poetaster,"  in  160). 
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document,  and  there  we  find  the  name  of  Condell  preceding 
those  of  Heminge,  Armyn,  Sly,  Cowley,  Hostler,  and  Day, 
and  succeeding  those  of  Burbadge,  Shakespeare,  L.  Fletcher, 
and  Phillips.'  We  are  therefore  entitled,  as  fiv  as  this  ar- 
rangement of  names  goes,  to  consider  Condell  at  least  of  equal 
importance  to  Heminge  in  the  company. 

There  were  several  coincidences  in  the  liyes  of  Heminge  and 
Condell :  they  married  about  the  same  time ;  they  lived  in 
the  same  parish ;  they  had  each  a  numerous  &mily  registered 
at  the  same  church ;  their  names  are  generally  next  to  each 
other  in  the  patents  and  lists  of  actors  at  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars  ;  and  they  were  ultimately  associated  in  the  great  un* 
dertaking  of  collecting  the  materials  for  the  first  folio  of  the 
works  of  Shakespeare.  As  they  were  joint-editors  in  the  pious 
labour  towards  their  '^  friend  and  fellow,^  they  will  be  joint 
partakers  of  the  gratitude  of  posterity  for  the  able  performance 
of  their  self-imposed  duty. 

Condell  had  ceased  to  be  ^'  sideman  of  the  parish***  when  his 
next  child  was  baptized,  Mary,  at  his  parish  church,  on  the 
3Qth  January,  1607-8.  Chalmers  supposed  that  she  outlived 
her  father,  because  he  did  not  find  the  record  of  her  burial  in 
St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury :  if,  however,  he  had  looked  at  all 
careftilly  at  the  registers  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  he  would 
have  found  that  she  was  interred  there  in  less  than  three 
months  after  she  was  bom.  We  give  the  entry  just  as  it 
stands,  for  a  reason  that  is  apparent  on  the  &ce  of  it  :— 

1607.  Marye  Condell,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Condell,  was  buiyed 
the  xviiith  of  March. — Hoxton. 

The  18th  March,  1607,  was,  of  course,  the  18th  March, 
1608,  according  to  our  present  reckoning ;  and  '^  Hoxton,"*^  at 
the  end  of  the  entry,  shows  the  place  from  which  the  body 
was  brought:  our  conjecture  is,  that  Condell  had  taken  a 
lodging  there,  for  the  sake  of  change  of  air  for  his  wife  and 

1  ((  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,**  p.  68. 
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child,  but  withoat  havinj;  !>een  able  to  preserre  the  life  of 
the  latter.  That  he  had  no  settled  residence  at  Hoxton 
is  quite  clear,  because  his  infant  daughter  Mary  is  the  only 
member  of  his  family  mentioned  in  the  pariah  records  of  St. 
Leonard's. 

^Vhat  might  be  the  amount  of  property  Condell  had  ac- 
quired at  this  date  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  and  Heminge  were  the  proprietors  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  interest  in  the  receipts  of  the  Blackfriars 
theatre :  they  had  each  two  sliares  out  of  twenty,  into  which 
the  profits  of  the  concern  seem  to  have  been  divided  about  the 
year  160S.'  Malone  was  of  opinion,  that  Condell  "  waa  th» 
owner  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shares  or  property"  oi 
the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  and  if  he  meant  that  Condell  was  a 
large  sharer  in  those  uudertakings,  lie  was,  doubtless,  correct  ; 
but  Condell  would  not,  in  his  will,  hare  talked  of  his  "■  teatetj 
and  terms  of  years,  of  messuages,  houses  and  places,  situate  in 
the  BlackJriars  and  at  the  Bankside,"  if  he  had  been  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  freehold  of  either  theatre  :  besides,  we  aro 
quite  sure  that  he  was  not,  as  far  as  regards  the  Blackfriars  ; 
and  elsewhere  in  his  will  he  very  carefully  and  accurately 
distinguishes  between  the  kinds  of  property.  Two  sliarea  out 
of  twenty,  in  a  theatre  where,  most  probably,  the  company 
was  numerous,  was  a  large  proportion  for  one  actor ;  but  what 
was  the  amount  of  his  interest  in  the  Globe  can  only  bo  matter 
of  speculation,  until  we  obtain  sources  of  intelligence  of  which 
we  are  not  yet  in  possession. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  we  so  often  meet  with 
the  names  of  Heminge  and  Condell  in  conjunction  elsewhere, 
they  are  never  coupled  in  the  various  warrants  of  payment  for 
performances  at  court.  In  the  scries  between  1603  and  1618, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  waited  upon  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain together,   for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  money  ;■ 

'  CoUier'a  Shakespeare,  i.,  p.  ccxx. 

>  See  Mr.  Cuunhigham'B  Seveb'  Accounts,  Introd.,  p.  zzziy.  et  se^. 
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neither  do  we  ever  meet  with  the  name  of  Gondell,  as  that  of 
the  sole  person  to  whom  the  warrant  was  made  ont.  Hence 
we  may  perhaps  conclnde  that,  as  &r  as  regarded  performances 
before  the  king,  Gondell  was  never  recognized  by  persons  in 
authority  as  one  of  the  ostensible  leaders  of  his  majesty^s 
players.  Nevertheless,  all  existing  evidence  establishes  that, 
during  the  whole  period  to  which  these  warrants  apply,  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  his  theatrical  duties,  and  we  meet  with  his 
name  as  one  of  the  principal  performers  of  Ben  Jonson'^s 
"Sejanus,^  in  1603;  of  his  "Volpone,""  in  1605;  of  his 
"Alchemist,''  in  1610;  and  of  his  "Catiline,''  in  1611. 
These  are  the  only  dramas  of  that  precise  date,  acted  by  his 
majesty's  players,  to  which  the  names  of  the  performers  are 
appended. 

He  did  not  increase  his  &mily  between  January,  1607-8, 
and  May,  1610;  but  on  the  6th  of  the  latter  month  a  bob 
Henry  was  christened  at  the  parish  church,  who  outlived  hi9 
father,  and  is  therefore  mentioned  in  his  will,  but  who  was 
buried  on  the  4th  March,  1629.  Another  son,  who  ako  sur- 
vived his  &th^,  was  baptized  William  at  St.  Mary's,  on  the 
26th  May,  1611.  There  is  an  ^try  likewise  of  the  baptism  of  a 
son  Edward  on  22nd  August,  1614,  but  the  in&nt  was  buried 
the  day  afterwards.  Thus  Gondell  and  his  wife,  out  of  nine 
children  bom  since  1598,  had  only  three  living  in  1614,  viz., 
Henry,  William^  and  Elisabeth ;  and,  as  &r  as  can  be  ascer-^ 
tained,  they  did  not  add  to  the  number  afterwards. 

Gondell  played  in  most  of  the  dramas  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  brov^t  out  before  the  de^th  o£  Burbadge :  mdeed^ 
his  name,  with  that  of  Burbadge  and  others,  is  appended  to 
several  of  them,,  such  as  "  The  G^tain,"  "  Bonduca,"  "  The 
Knight  of  Malta,"  "  Valcntinian,"  "  The  Queen  of  Gorinth," 
"  The  Loyal  Subject,"  "  The  Mad  Lover,"  *  &c.    He  wa^  the 

^  The  precise  yetn  in  which  tbese  draauui  were  brought  out  cannot 
now  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  precision :  nearly  all  we  oertaialy 
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representative  also  of  the  Humorous  Lieutenant,  and  anotfaer 
of  his  ascertained  cliaracters  was  tlie  Cardinal,  in  Webster's 
"  Dui-heaa  of  MaI6,"  when  it  was  originally  produced ;  but  be- 
fore it  was  printed,  in  1623,  bo  had  relinquished  the  part  to 
R.  Uobinsou.  This  is  precisely  the  year  in  which  the  first 
folio  of  Shakespeare  bears  date,  and  CondeU's  resiirnation  of 
the  part  of  the  Cardinal,  about  the  same  period,  is  one  of  our 
reasons  for  thinking  that  he  liad  then,  at  least  partially,  retired 
from  the  active  and  acting  duties  of  the  profession. 

He  was,  however,  in  full  employment  as  a  member  of  the 
company  in  1619,  when  James  I.  granted  to  his  playera  s 
confirmation  of  the  patent  of  1603.  Burbadge  was  then 
just  dead,  but  his  uame,  as  explained  in  our  memoir  of 
him,  is  found  notwithstanding  in  the  instrument.  Hemiuge 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  association  in  the  list  of  its 
members,  followed  by  Burbadge,  and  after  Burbadge  comes 
Condell,  followed  by  Lowin  and  eight  others.  That  some 
consideration  ia  due  to  these  locations  of  the  names  of  actors 
is  quite  evident,  but  it  is  difficult  iu  any  instance  to  say  how 
much.  This  document  was  unknown  to  Malone  and  Chal- 
mers, BO  that  they  had  no  assistance  from  it  in  the  brief 
sketches  they  gave  of  the  lives  of  the  actors  In  Shakespeare's 
plays.  Richard  Burbadge  being  dead  at  the  date  of  this  con- 
firmation, Condell's  name  may  be  said  to  stand  second  in  the 
enumeration  of  actors  it  coutaius,  and  such  was  its  actual  po- 
sition in  1625,  wheu  Charles  I.,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
issued  a  fresh  patent  to  his  players.  The  names  of  Heminge 
and  Condell  are  there  followed  by  those  of  Lowin,  Taylor, 
Robinson,  and  eight,  as  we  apprehend,  inferior  performers. 

Condell  would  hardly  have  resigned  such  a  character  as  ths 
know  regarding  them  ie  thrtt  tlicy  were  acted  before  the  death  of  Bur- 
badge, in  Marcb,  IGI9.  As  to  a  few,  ttie  deaths  of  other  actors  may 
afford  a  clue  to  their  firvt  production.  The  only  dramatist  of  the  time, 
who  hB«  filed  the  dales  when  his  plays  were  orieinally  brought  out,  ia 
Ben  JonaoQ. 
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Cardinal  in  Webster^s  "  Duchess  of  Malfi/^  shortly  prior  to 
1623,  if  he  had  not  given  up  other  parts  to  different  theatrical 
successors  about  the  same  time.  In  1625  we  find  him  residing 
at  Fulham,  at  ^'  his  country  house  ;****  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  having  first  taken  up  his  abode  there  only  temporarily, 
to  escape  the  infection  of  the  plague  prevailing  in  London  to  a 
most  fatal  extent,  he  did  not  afterwards  continue  his  residence 
at  Fulham,  in  addition  to  the  house  he  permanently  held  in 
Aldermanbury.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  his  presence  at 
the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  not  being  so  frequently  required  in 
1625,  as  it  had  been  while  he  continued  a  performer  in  most  of 
the  plays  represented,  he  rented  a  cottage  at  Fulham,  to  which 
at  intervals  he  retired.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  by  his 
will  that  he  left  any  property  there,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  the  house  was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  removed  his  wife 
and  family  to  it,  going  himself  to  London  only  when  called 
there  by  business. 

It  is  very  certain  that  until  the  last  hour  of  his  life  his 
connexion  with  the  stage  was  never  terminated,  but  all  the 
theatres  were,  closed  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1625,  the 
deaths  in  and  near  London  being  extremely  numerous:  the 
plague  was  so  destructive  in  Aldermanbury,  that  it  carried  off 
the  clergyman  and  hundreds  of  his  parishioners,  and  there  is  a 
curious  note  in  the  register,  stating  that  no  correct  account  of 
the  number  or  dates  of  the  burials  could  be  obtained :  the  con- 
sequence was  that  a  long  list  of  them  was  irregularly  inserted, 
acknowledged  by  the  person  who  made  it  to  be  very  defective. 
During  such  calamitous  visitations,  most  of  the  players  quitted 
London,  with  a  double  motive— to  avoid  the  disorder,  and  to 
obtain  subsistence  by  acting  in  the  country.  Thomas  Dekker 
seems  never  to  have  played,  but  to  have  been  merely  a  dra- 
matist :  he  was  always  poor,  and  perhaps  could  not  afford  to 
remove  himself  and  his  family  from  the  metropolis :  at  all 
events,  in  J  625  he  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  re- 
proached and  lashed  all  parties  who  had  made  their  escape 
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from  the  infedion.  He  called  it  "  A  Rod  for  Bim-awayH,*' ' 
and  it  ia  one  of  the  scarcest  of  tliia  voluininoaa  author's  pro- 
ductions on  ephemeral  topics :  it  was  replic'd  to  by  certain 
players,  and  other  parties  apparently  conuected  with  theatres 
(who  only  give  their  initials,  which  perhaps  were  never  meant  to 
he  appropriated)  in  a  tract  entitled  "  The  Run-away's  Answer 
to  a  Book  called  A  Bod  for  Kan-aways,"  *  which  is  thus 
dedicated — • 

To  our  much  reepecUd  and  very  worthy  friend,  Mr,  H.  Coadell, 

at  his  country-house  at  Fulham. 

It  shows  the  good  terms  upon  which  Condell  lived  with  his 
associates,  and  with  what  proofs  of  kindness  they  separated, 
when  the  latter,  after  having  been  hospitably  entertained  by 
Coudell,  went  into  the  provinces.     It  is  in  these  terms — 

At  onr  parting  from  London,  to  undertake  our  sad  peregrinatioQ  into 
the  countcey,  amongst  our  friends,  (who  are  hard  to  be  found)  it  pleased 
yon  to  bestow  upon  ub  a  &ee  and  noble  farewell.     We  remember  it  with 

'  The  full  title  of  the  only  copy  we  ever  saw  h  this :  "  A  Rod  for 
Bun-awayee.  God's  Tokens  of  hia  fcareful  Judgements,  sundry  wayea 
pronounced  upon  this  city,  and  on  severall  persons,  both  flying  from  it 
and  staying  in  it,  &c.  By  Tbo.  D.  Trinted  at  London  for  John 
Trundle,  &c.  1625."  Trundle  was  a  notorious  printer  of  ballads  and 
temporary  tracts,  who  has  been  immortalized  by  Ben  Jonion  in  hia 
"  Every  Man  in  his  Humour."  He  lived  and  carried  on  business  in  the 
parish  (St.  Giles,  Cri])plcgate)  in  which  Ben  Jonson  was  married  for  the 
second  time;  and  the  registers  prove,  that  John  Trundle  married  Mar- 
gery Farton  on  4th  September,  \595.  In  due  time  afterwards,  Elixa- 
belh,  "the  daughter  of  John  Trundle,  printer,"  was  baptized  at  the 
same  church. 

'  Tlie  title  may  be  worth  subjoining:  —  "The  Run-awayes  An»wer 
to  a  Booke  called  A  Bodde  for  Runne-awayes,  In  which  are  set  downe 
a  Defence  of  their  Running,  with  some  Beasons  perswoding  some  of  them 
never  to  come  backe,  &c.  Printed  MDCixv."  Neither  Malonc  nor 
Chalmers  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  tracts. 
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thanks,  which  cuts  off  the  Binne  of  mgratitude;  jet  hecause  thanks  is 
but  one  word,  and  that  your  love  cannot  receive  a  requitall  but  in  many, 
we  send  you  a  little  bundle  of  papers,  fulL  For  being  abused  in  a 
booke,  printed  at  London,  in  which  we  were  called  Runne-awayes,  wee 
in  this  our  defence  request  you  to  be  an  arbiter,  to  judge  whether  we 
have  not  just  cause  to  stand  upon  our  guard  in  so  ignoble  an  opposition. 
You  are  nearer  to  London  then  wee,  by  many  miles,  and  therefore  in- 
treat  you  to  publish,  to  so  many  friends  of  ours  as  you  know,  this  our 
entring  the  lists  in  so  brave  a  point  of  honour.  Thus,  wishing  all  hap- 
pinesse  to  you,  and  a  continuation  of  health,  we  rest. 

Your  most  loving  friends, 

B.  V. 

S.  O. 

From  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  T.  O. 

September  10,  1625.  A.  L. 

V.  S. 

The  playera  were  at  this  time  strolling  about  the  country, 
and  picking  up  a  very  precarious  and  scanty  subsistence. 
"  Would  it  were  once  come,*"  they  exclaim,  "  that  we  might 
have  a  full  audience  !^  and  farther  on  they  make  reference  to 
their  days  of  prosperity,  when  performincr  at  the  theatres 
in  London.^  There  is  no  printer^s  nor  stationer'^s  name  to  the 
tract,  but  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to  presume  that  Gondell 
procured  it  to  be  published :  we  find  no  other  indication  of  his 
connection  with  it,  and  it  throws  no  light  upon  his  conduct  and 
character,  beyond  proving  that  he  gave  the  players  '^  a  free 
and  noble  &rewell  ^  before  they  went  into  the  provinces,  and 
that  they  resorted  to  him  for  a  means  of  vindication  while 
they  were  absent. 

^  There  is  a  passage  in  this  tract,  with  reference  to  the  performances 
of  Englidi  actors  abroad,  showing  (hi  accordance  with  other  authorities) 
that  some  of  them  went  to  play  on  the  continent,  when  they  were  pre- 
vented from  performing  in  the  metropolis:  ^We  can  be  bankrupts 
(they  say)  on  this  side,  and  gentlemen  of  a  company  beyond  the  sea :  we 
burst  at  London,  and  are  pieced  up  at  Rotterdam." 
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We  have  no  data  upon  which  we  can  calculate  his  age  at 
thia  period,  but  that  he  was  certaiuly  married  before  February, 
lfl98-9;  supposinj;  him  then  to  have  been  five  aod  twenty, 
he  was  not  fifty  when  he  quitted  the  profession  aa  an  actor, 
although  he  kept  up  his  intimate  connexion  with  the  stage  for 
four  or  five  years  afterwards.  His  interest  in  the  two  theatres, 
in  the  Bliickfriara  and  on  the  Bankside,  would  doubtless  induce 
him  still  to  watch  over  those  undertakings;  but,  as  before 
remarked,  the  lost  we  hear  of  him  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  King's  players  is  in  1625,  when  Charles  I.,  on 
succeeding  to  the  throne,  renewed  the  patent  first  granted  by 
his  father  in  16(13,  and  confiimed  in  1619.  In  the  spring  of 
1625,  on  the  death  of  John  Underwood,  (a  member  of  the 
same  association)  Condell  acted  as  executor  to  his  will,  while 
Hemiuge  and  Lowin  were  appointed  overseers  of  its  perform- 
ance. At  the  time  of  Condell's  decease,  two  years  aflerwards, 
he  had  not  discharged  all  the  obligations  of  the  trust,  and  lefl 
them,  with  a  solemn  injunction,  to  be  fiilfiUed  by  his  widow. 

He  died  at  the  close  of  1627,  having  been  buried  on  the 
29th  December  of  that  year :  the  following  is  the  brief  me- 
morial of  the  event  in  the  register  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermui- 
bury : — 

Buried.  Mr.  Condall.  December  29.  1627. 
His  will,  dated  13th  December,  was  made  at  Fulham,  when 
he  was  "  sick  in  body,  but  of  perfect  mind  j"  and  as  he  directed 
that  he  should  be  interred  "  in  the  night  time  in  such  parish 
where  it  shall  please  Ood  to  calf  me,"  we  conclude  that  he  waa 
brought  to  his  house  in  London  before  his  decease.  His  eldest 
son,  Henry,  was  intended  for  one  of  the  Universities,  and  ad 
annuity  of  jP30  was  set  apart  for  his  maintenance  there :  hia 
son  William  was  apprenticed,  probably  to  a  grocer  of  the 
name  of  Peter  Saunderaon,  one  of  the  four  overseers  of  Con- 
dell's will ;  and  another  of  the  overseers  was  Herbert  Finch, 
who  had  married  Elizabeth  Condell :  the  two  remaining  over- 
eeera  were  John   Heminge  (who  was   possibly  Saundersoa's 
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partner  as  a  grocer)  and  Cuthbert  Burbadge.  The  testator 
died  possessed  of  considerable  property,  besides  his  shares  in 
the  two  theatres  occupied  by  the  King^s  players ;  but  as  it 
is  described  in  the  will,  which  we  subjoin,  it  is  not  necessary 
particularly  to  mention  it  here :  he  left  his  widow  ^^  full  and 
sole  executrix." 

In  the  name  of  Grod,  Amen.  I,  Henry  Condall,  of  London,  gentle- 
man, being  sick  in  body,  but  of  perfect  mind  and  memory,  laud  and 
praise  be  therefore  given  to  Almighty  God,  calling  to  my  remembrance 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  more  sure  and  certain  to  mankind 
than  death,  and  nothing  more  uncertain  than  the  honr  thereof,  do  there- 
fore make  and  declare  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form 
following;  that  is  to  say:  first,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of 
Almighty  Grod,  trusting  and  assuredly  believing  that  only  by  the  merits 
of  the  precious  death  and  passion  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
I  shall  obtain  full  and  free  pardon  and  remission  of  all  my  sins,  and 
shall  enjoy  everlasting  life  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  amongst  the 
elect  children  of  God.  My  body  I  commit  to  the  earth,  to  be  decently 
buried  in  the  night-time,  in  such  parish  where  it  shall  please  God  to  call 
me.  My  worldly  substance  I  dispose  of  as  foUoweth.  And  first  con- 
cerning all  and  singular  my  freehold  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  whatsoever,  with  their  and  every  of  their  appurtenances, 
whereof  I  am  and  stand  seized  of  any  manner  of  estate  of  inheritance,  I 
give,  devise,  and  bequeath  the  same  as  followeth. 

LnprimiB,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  and  singular  my  freehold 
messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  with  their 
and  every  of  their  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Helmett- 
court  in  the  Strand,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  unto 
Elizabeth,  my  well  beloved  wife,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural 
life ;  and  from  and  immediately  afler  her  decease,  unto  my  son,  Henry 
Cundall,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be  begotten,  and  for 
want  of  such  issue,  unto  my  son,  William  Cundall,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his 
body  lawfully  to  be  begotten;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  unto  my 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Finch,  and  to  her  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  and  singular  my  fireehold  mes- 
suages, lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  with  their  and 
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esefy  of  tUeir  appiirteniincefi,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  tlie  parish  of 
St.  Bride,  ulias  Bridgett,  near  l'lL«t  Street,  I.niidon,  and  elscwbePe  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  suburbca  thereof,  unto  my  well  beloved  wife, 
Elizabeth  Cundall,  and  to  her  assigns,  imtillniysaidson,  William  Cundall, 
his  term  of  apprenticehood  shall  be  fully  expired  by  effluiion  of  time; 
and  from  and  immediately  after  the  said  term  of  apprcnticeahip  shall  be 
BO  fully  e:q>ired,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  the  said  messuages  and  pre- 
maea,  situate  in  the  city  of  London  and  the  suburbcs  thereof,  imto  my 
said  son,  William  Cundall,  and  to  the  heira  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be 
begotten,  and  for  di;fmdt  of  »uch  issue  uuto  luy  said  son,  Henry  Cundall* 
and  to  tliu  heirs  of  bia  body  lawfully  to  be  begotten,  and  for  default  of 
such  issue,  unto  niy  said  daughter,  Elizabeth  Finch,  and  to  her  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever.  And  as  concerning  all  and  singular  my  goods,  chatti-ls, 
plate,  household  stuff,  ready  money,  debts,  and  pcraonal  estate,  whatso- 
ever and  wheresoever,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  the  same  as  fol- 
lowcth ;  vii. : 

Imprimis,  wbereod  I  am  executorof  the  last  will  and  testament  of  John 
Underwood,  deceased,  and  by  force  of  the  same  executorship  became  po*- 
seased  of  so  much  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  said  John  Underwood, 
nbieh  is  expressed  in  an  inventory  thereof  made,  and  by  me  exhibited  in 
due  form  of  law  into  the  ecclesiastical  court.  And  whereas  also,  in  dia- 
cbarge  of  my  said  executorship,  I  have  from  time  to  time  disbursed  diven 
sums  of  money  in  the  education  and  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  the 
said  John  Underwood,  deceased,  as  by  niy  acconipts  kept  in  that  behalf 
appeareth.  Now,  in  discbarge  of  my  conscience,  and  in  full  performance 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  the  said  John  Underwood,  I  do  charge  my 
executrix  faithfully  to  pay  to  the  surviving  children  of  the  said  John 
Underwood  all  and  whatsoever  shaU  be  found  and  apjiear  by  my  accompta 
to  belong  unto  them,  and  to  deliver  unto  them  all  such  rings  as  was  their 
late  father's,  and  which  are  by  me  kept  by  themselves  apart  in  a  little 
casket. 

Item,  I  do  make,  name,  ordain,  and  appoint  my  said  well  beloved 
wife,  Elizabeth  Cundall,  the  full  and  sole  executrix  of  this  my  last  will 
and  testament,  requiring  and  charging  her,  as  she  will  answer  the  eon- 
tniry  before  Almighty  fiod  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgement,  that  she 
will  trnety  and  faithfully  perform  the  same,  in  and  by  all  things  accord- 
iug  to  my  true  intent  and  meaning;  and  I  do  earnestly  desire  my  tery 
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loyiog  fHendtf,  John  Heminge,  gentlenmn,  Guthbert  fiurbage,  gentleman, 
my  son-in-law,  Herbert  Finch,  and  Peter  Saundenon,  groeer,  to  be  my 
overseers,  and  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  unto  my  said  executrix  in  the 
due  execution  and  performance  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  And 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  every  of  my  said  four  overseers  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  apiece,  to  buy  each  of  them  a  piece  of  plate. 

Item,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  son,  William  Cundall, 
all  the  dear  yearly  rents  and  profits,  which  shall  arise  and  come  fin)m  the 
tune  of  my  decease,  of  and  by  my  leases  and  terms  of  years,  of  all  my 
messuages,  houses,  and  places,  situate  in  the  Blackfriars,  London,  and  at 
the  Bankside  in  the  county  of  Surry,  until  such  time  as  that  the  full  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds  by  those  rents  and  profits  may  be  raised  for  a 
stock  for  my  said  son  William,  if  he  shall  so  long  live. 

Item,  for  as  ^uch  as  I  have  by  this  my  will  dealt  very  bountifully 
with  my  well  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth  Gundall,  conndering  my  estate,  I 
do  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son,  Henry  Cundall,  for  his  maintenance, 
either  at  the  university  or  elsewhere,  one  annuity  or  yearly  sum  of  thirty 
pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Enghmd,  to  be  paid  unto  my  said  son,  Henry 
Cundall^  or  his  assigns,  during  all  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  the  said 
Elizabeth  my  wife,  if  my  said  son  Henry  Cundall  shall  so  long  live,  at 
the  four  most  usual  feast-days  or  terms  in  the  year;  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
feasts  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Annunciation  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Maiy,  Nativity  oi  Si.  John  Baptist,  and  St  Michael  the 
archangel,  or  within  the  space  of  twenty  and  eight  days  next  ensuing 
after  every  of  the  same  feast-days,  by  even  and  equal  portions :  the  first 
payment  thereof  to  begin  and  to  be  made  at  such  of  the  said  feast-days  as 
shall  first  and  next  happen  after  the  day  of  my  decease,  or  within  the 
space  of  twenty  and  eight  days  next  ensuing  after  the  same  feast-day. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  widow  Martin  and  widow  Gimber, 
to  each  of  them  respectively,  for  and  during  all  the  terms  of  their 
natural  lives  severally,  if  my  leases  and  terms  of  years  of  and  in  my 
houses  in  Aldermanbury,  in  London,  shall  so  long  continue  unexpired, 
one  annuity,  or  jrearly  sum  of  twenty  shillings  apiece,  of  lawful  money 
of  England,  to  be  paid  unto  them  severally,  by  even  portions  quarterly, 
at  the  feast  days  above  mentioned,  or  within  the  space  of  twenty  and 
eight  days  next  ensuing  after  every  of  the  same  feast-days ;  the  first 
payment  of  them  severally  to  begin  and  to  be  made  at  such  of  the  said 
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ffasts  as  shall  first  and  next  happen  after  my  decease,  or  within  tbe    ' 
Bpace  of  twenty  and  eight  daj's  neirt  ensuing  after  tlic  s«nie  feast. 

Item,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  people  of  tbe  pariili 
of  Fulham,  iu  the  county  of  Middlesei,  where  I  now  dwell,  the  sum  of 
five  poundu,  to  be  paid  to  marter  Doctor  Clewett  and  master  Edmond 
I'omcU,  of  Fulham,  gentleman,  and  by  them  to  be  distributed. 

Item,  I  give,  devise,  and  beiiucath  unto  my  said  well-beloved  wife, 
Eli7Jibelh  Cundall,  and  to  my  said  well-beloved  daughter,  Elisabeth 
Finch,  all  my  household  stuff,  bedding,  linen,  brass  and  pewter,  what* 
Roever,  remaining  and  being  as  well  at  my  house  in  Fulham  aforesaid, 
w  also  in  my  house  in  Alderraanbury,  in  London,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them,  part  and  part  alike:  and  for  the  more  equal  dealing  id 
that  behalf,  I  will,  appoint,  and  request  my  said  overseers,  or  the  greater 
number  of  them,  to  make  division  thereof,  and  then  my  wife  to  bare 
the  preferment  of  the  choice. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  couRin,  Frances  Gnmey,  aliw 
Hulse,  my  aunt's  daughter,  the  sum  of  five  pounds;  and  I  give  nnto  ifae 
daughter  of  the  said  Frances  the  like  sum  of  five  pounds. 

Item,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  such  and  so  many  of  the 
daughters  of  my  cousin  Gilder,  late  of  New  Buckenham,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  deceased,  as  shall  be  living  at  tbe  time  of  my  decease,  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  apiece. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  old  servant,  Elizabeth  Wbeaton, 
a  mourning  gonn,  and  forty  shillings  in  money,  eud  that  place  or  pri' 
viledge  which  she  now  exerciscth  and  enjoyelh  in  the  bouses  of  the 
Blackfryers,  I^ndon,  and  the  Globe  on  the  Bankaidc,  for  and  during  all 
the  term  of  her  natural  life,  if  my  estate  shall  so  long  continue  in  the 
premises ;  and  1  give  unto  the  daughter  of  the  said  Eliznlwth  Wheaton 
the  sum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  ElizalKth  Wheaton,  for 
the  use  of  her  said  daughter,  within  the  iipace  of  one  year  next  after  my 
decease. 

Arid  I  do  hereby  will,  appoint  and  declare,  that  an  acquittance  under 
tbe  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  F.llzBl)eth  Wheaton,  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  said  legacy  of  five  pounds,  for  the  ax  of  her  said  daughter,  shall 
1«,  and  shall  be  deemed,  adjudged,  construed,  and  taken  to  be,  both  in 
Inw  and  in  equity,  unto  my  executrix,  a  sufficient  release  and  diBchuige 
fur  and  concerning  the  payment  of  the  same. 
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Item,  I  gire,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my 
goods,  chattels,  leases,  money,  debts,  and  personal  estate  whatsoever, 
and  wheresoever  (afler  my  debts  shall  be  paid,  and  my  funeral  charges, 
and  all  other  charges  about  the  execution  of  this  my  will,  first,  paid  and 
discharged),  unto  my  said  well-beloved  wife,  Elizabeth  Cundall. 

Item,  my  will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  desire  and  appoint,  that 
all  such  legacies,  gifts  and  bequests,  as  I  have  by  this  my  will  given, 
devised,  or  bequeathed  unto  any  person  or  persons,  for  payment  whereof 
no  certain  time  is  hereby  before  limited  or  appointed,  shall  be  well  and 
truly  paid  by  my  executrix  within  the  space  of  one  year  next  after  my 
decease. 

Finally,  I  do  hereby  revoke,  countermand,  and  make  void  all  former 
wills,  testaments,  codicils,  executors,  l^;acies  and  bequests  whatsoever, 
by  me  at  any  time  l^eretofore  named,  made,  given,  or  appointed;  willing 
and  TTiifiding  that  these  presents  only  shall  stand  and  be  taken  for  my 
last  will  and  testament,  and  none  other. 

In  witness  whereof  I,  the  said  Henry  Cundall,  the  testator  to  this 
my  present  last  will  and  testament,  being  written  on  nine  sheets  of 
paper,  with  my  name  subscribed  to  every  sheet,  have  set  my  seal,  the 
thirteenth  day  of  December,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign  Lord  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c. 

Henbt  Cundall. 

Signed,  sealed,  pronounced,  and  declared,  by  the  said  Henry  Cundall, 
the  testator,  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  on  the  day  and  year  above 
written,  in  the  presence  of  us,  whose  names  are  hereunder  written : — 

Robert  Yonoe. 
Hum.  Dyson,  Notary  Fublique. 
And  of  me,  Ro.  Dickens,  servant 
unto  the  said  Notary. 

Frobatum  fbdt  testamentum  suprascriptum  apud  London  coram  ma- 
gistro  Richardo  Zouche,  Legum  Doctore,  Surrogato,  24®  die  Februarii, 
f  627,  juramento  Elizabethae  Cundall,  relicts  dicti  defuncti  et  executr., 
cui,  &c.,  de  bene,  &c.,  jurat. 

It  deserves  remark,  that  Humphrey  Dyson,  the  notary 
who  drew  the  preceding  will,  and  who  subscribes  it  as  one  of 
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the  witnesses,  was  a  very  curious  collector  of  plays,  tracts  and 
broadsides,  and  not  a  few  have  come  down  to  us  with  his 
name  upon  them.  In  1618  he  published,  in  folio,  ^^  A  Booke 
containing  all  such  Proclamations  as  were  published  during 
the  Raigne  of  the  late  Queene  Elizabeth.'' 

One  important  fact  connected  with  the  life  of  Henry  Gondell 
was  entirely  omitted  by  Malone  and  Chalmers :  we  refer  to 
the  death  of  his  widow.  Malone  looked  over  the  register  of 
St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  very  carelessly  ;  and  Chalmers,  who 
corrected  Malone's  errors  (adding,  however,  some  of  his  own), 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  turn  over  the  leaves  as  far  as  the 
year  1635,  or  he  would  there  have  met  with  the  subsequent 
entry : — 

Mrs.  Cundell  was  buried,  3  of  October,  1635. 

Her  son  Henry,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had  died  in 
March,  1629-30;  but  her  son  William,  the  grocer,  seems  to 
have  been  living  at  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  the  records  of  the  parish  any  notice  of 
Elizabeth  Finch  or  her  husband. 
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Sly,  or  Slye,  sometimes  written  Slie,  and  Slee,  was  unques- 
tionably a  name  very  common  in  Warwickshire,^  and  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  our  actor  migrated  from  that  part  of  the 
country  about  the  time  that  Shakespeare  joined  a  theatrical 
association  in  London.  Sly  is  the  name  given  to  the  drunkard 
in  the  Induction  to  the  old  "  Taming  of  a  Shrew,''  1594,'  as 
well  as  to  our  great  dramatist's  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and 
in  the  latter  he  is  represented  as  a  Warwickshireman,  who 
refers  to  persons  and  places  in  that  county.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed  that  Slee,  or  Sly,  is  a  very  old  name  in  con- 
nexion with  dramatic  performances  in  this  country  :  John 
Slee,  or  Sly,  was  one  of  the  players  of  Henry  VIII.,  subse- 
quently dismissed  by  Protector  Somerset,*  and  from  him 
William  Sly,  the  actor  in  Shakespeare's  dramas,  may  have 
been  descended.  Persons  of  the  name  of  Sly  also  were  weavers 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate ;  and  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, that  our  actor  had  some  connexion  with  that  parish,  not 
of  the  most  creditable  description.  There  were  Slyes,  likewise, 
in  Southwark,  Shoreditch,  and  Aldermanbury  ;^  so  that  it  is 

^  Collier*8  Shakespeare,  L,  ci. 

'  See  the  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint  of  this  unique  edition  in  the 
library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  was  superintended  through  the 
press  by  Mr.  Amyot. 

'  Hist.  EngL  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  i.,  118,  139. 

*  In  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  at  about  this  period,  we 
find  mention  in  the  registers  of  John  Slye,  Mary  Slye,  Alhone  Slye, 
Robert  Slye,  Philip  Slye,  and  Thomas  Slye,  but  of  no  WiUiam  Slye. 
At  St  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  we  find  Mrs.  Slye  buried  on  dOth  May, 
1592,  and  Mr.  Slye,  on  27th  October,  1593. 
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not  at  all  possible  In  dctcrtnino  from  whence  the  family  of  ' 
William  Sly  came,  and  we  have  no  where  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  registration  of  his  birth. 

We  can  trace  his  residence  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  in 
the  nei;Thboarhood  of  the  theatres  on  the  Bankside,  at  an  early 
date,  by  means  of  the  token-books  preserved  in  the  vestry. 
In  the  year  1588  he  resided  in  Norman's  Rents,  and  "the 
widow  Slye," '  perhaps  his  mother,  lived  near  Pliilip  Hens- 
lowe,  the  old  manager,  "  at  the  east  end  of  the  Bankside,"  In 
1593,  William  Slye  had  removed  to  Horseslioe  Court,  where, 
and  at  the  same  date,  the  following  actors  were  also  domiciled 
— Angustine  Phillips,  Ilichard  Jones,  and  Thomas  Dowton, 
or  Downton.  In  1595,  after  the  building  of  the  Globe,  Sly 
had  removed  to  Rose  Alley,  immediately  contiguous  to  Heiis- 
lowe'a  playhouse,  and  he  continued  there  in  1596,  but  how 
long  afterwards,  we  know  not. 

Like  various  other  players,  we  hear  of  Sly,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  cjuality  of  an  actor,  before  the  year  1588,  as  the  sup- 
porter of  a  character  in  Tarlton'a  "  Second  Part  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins."  When  Chalmers  *  asserts  that  he  played 
Porrex  in  that  piece,  he  is  probably  in  error,  for  Sly's  part 
seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  have  been  Dordan,  an  atten- 
dant upon  Porrex :  "  Enter  Porrex,  sad,  with  Dordan,  hig 
man.  R.  P.  W.  Sly."  The  letters  R.  P.  were  the  initials 
of  Robert  Pallant,  whose  name  is  inserted  at  length  earlier  in 
the  plat,  or  sketch  of  the  conduct  of  tlie  performance,  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  Porrex  of  the  scene ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  certain,  on  account  of  the  confused  and  brief 
manner  in  which  the  names  of  the  actors  are  inserted,  and 
from  another  part  of  the  representation  it  may  possibly  be  col- 
lected that  Sly  had  the  part  of  Porrex.     This,  however,  is  a 

'  A  Willism  Slye,  watemian,  was  resident  on  tlie  Baiikude  in  1584, 
but  we  meet  with  no  account  of  bis  biiriul :  he  miglit  be  the  father  of  our 
actor. 

>  Apologj-  for  the  Believers,  &c.,  i>.  440. 
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matter  of  little  importance  ;  and  whether  Sly  were  Porrex  or 
Dordan,  it  is  very  clear  that  he  was  an  actor  in  the  drama  in 
or  before  the  year  1588.  At  this  period,  as  we  have  stated, 
he  lived  in  Norman'^s  Bents,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour, 
Southwark. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  an  actor  under  Hens- 
lowe  in  1594,  for  we  find  the  old  manager  dealing  with  him  as 
one  of  his  company :  in  his  ^'  Diary ,^  an  account  between  him 
and  Sly  occurs,  with  the  following  heading:  — 

Sowld  unto  William  Sley,  the  II  of  octobr,  1594,  a  Jewell  of  gowld, 
seat  with  a  whitte  safer,  for  viija,  to  be  payd  after  x^^  a  weacke,  as  fol* 
loweth."     (p.  66.) 

To  this  succeed  the  memoranda  of  periodical  payments; 
but,  according  to  them.  Sly  never  gave  Henslowe  more  than 
six  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  '^  jewel  of  gold  set  with  a 
white  sapphire  i"*  and  instead  of  letting  the  old  pawn-broking 
manager  have  twelve  pence  a  week,  as  agreed  upon,  the  pay- 
ments  were  irregular,  and  for  the  first  five  weeks  were  only 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  whole.^ 

This  fact  would  tend  to  prove  that  Sly  was  then  by  no 
means  in  affluent  circumstances ;  but,  nevertheless,  two  years 
afterwards  we  hear  of  him  as  a  member  of  the  company  to 
which  Shakespeare  belonged,  and  standing  forward  among  the 
Lord  Ghamberlain^s  players  (acting  at  the  Globe  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  at  the  Blackftiars  in  the  winter)  as  if  he  were  a  man 

'  There  is  another  mention  of  Sly,  not  indeed  in  Henslowe's  *^  Diary,*' 
but  in  documents  formerly  at  Dolwich  Ck>llege,  and  fortunately  printed 
by  Malone,  as  they  are  now  lost,  by  which  it  appears  that  Sly  had  played 
Fero,  or  Pierro,  in  some  drama  on  Henslowe's  stage.  In  the  Appendix 
to  Henslowe's  '*  Diary,*'  published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  275, 
we  read  the  following  in  an  inventory  dated  13  March,  1598 — 

"Item,  Ferowes  sewt,  which  W"  Sley  were." 
Henslowe  meant  "were,"  as  the  past  tense  wore^  referring  not  to  the 
year  1598,  when  Sly  was  not  a  member  of  his  company,  but  to  some 
former  period,  when  he  wore  the  suit  as  Fero. 
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of  9ome  importauce,  if  not  of  substance,  iu  coDiiexion  with  tdo 
stage.  In  1696,  Sly  was  one  of  the  petitioners  to  tlie  Privy 
Conucit  for  permission  to  repair  and  enlarge  the  latter  theatre, 
liis  name  bein^  last  bat  one  (that  of  Nicliolaa  Tooley  follows 
it)  iu  a  list  of  eight  "owners  and  playera."  He  continued  a 
member  of  the  same  associatiou  in  the  spring  of  1603 ;  and,  in 
the  patent  then  granted  by  James  I.  to  his  players,  Sly's  name 
precedes  those  of  Arniyn  and  Cowley,  following  those  of  six 
other  performers,  among  whom  Tooley  was  not  included. 

We  have  already  spoken  (p.  26)  of  Sly's  appearance  in  Mars- 
tou'a  play,  "The  Malcontent,"  twice  printed  in  IGOi.  TLo 
first  impression  does  not  inform  us  by  what  company  it  waa 
originally  acted,  but  both  the  author  and  Webster  made  addi- 
tions to  it  before  it  was  again  printed,  and  then  it  was  repre- 
prosented  by  "the  King's  Majesty's  servants."  In  the  In- 
duction, (whether  by  Marston  or  Webster  is  not  decisively 
ascertained)  Sly,  Sinklow,  Burbadge,  Condell,  and  Lowin,  are- 
introduced  by  their  names,  but  tlie  two  first  were  dressed  as 
characters,  and  the  three  last  came  before  the  audience  merely 
aa  players : — 

Enter  W.  S/y,  a  Tireman  follmcing  him  with  a  stool. 

Tiremaa.     Sir,  the  gentlemen  will  be  angry  if  you  ait  there. 

Sly.  Why,  we  may  sit  on  the  stage  at  the  private  house.  Tboa 
doet  not  take  me  for  a  country-gentleman,  doet  P  Dost  think  I  fear 
hissing  ?     I'll  hold  my  life  thou  tookest  me  for  one  of  the  players. 

Tireman.     No,  sir. 

Sly.  By  God's  lid,  if  you  had,  I  would  have  given  you  but  dzpoice 
for  your  stool." 

It  was  the  custom  for  gallants  to  sit  upon  stools  on  the 
stage  at  private  tlieatres  like  the  Blackfriars,  where  this  comedy 
was  represented,  for  wliich  the  ordinary  price  was  sixpence,  in 
addition  to  the  entrance  money.  Sinklow  just  afterwards 
makes  bis  appearance  as  Sly''s  cousin,  son  to  a  usurer  of  the 
name  of  Doomsday,  and  they  are  joined  by  Burbadgc,  Oondsll, 
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and  Lowin,  in  their  plain  clothes,  and  in  their  capacity  of 
players.  Gondell  begs  Sly  to  put  on  his  hat ;  to  which  he 
replies,  ^^  No,  in  good  fiiith,  for  mine  ease,*"  a  not  uncommon 
colloquial  expression  of  the  time ;  but  as  it  is  used  by  Osrick 
in  ^^  Hamlet^^  (act  v.,  sc.  2),  Malone  inferred  that  Sly  had  been 
the  performer  of  that  part  :^  Shakeepeare^s  words  are,  indeed, 
very  n^rly  identical  with  those  in  "  The  Malcontent  put 
into  Sly'*s  mouth,  '^  Nay,  in  good  faith,  for  mine  ease :  in  good 
&ith  ;^^  and  the  conjecture  is  at  least  plausible,  because  Sly^s 
character  in  this  Induction  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Osrick. 
Afterwards,  Sly  carefully  takes  the  feather  out  of  his  hat,  and 
puts  it  into  his  pocket,  in  order  that  he  may  not  expose  him* 
self  to  the  ridicule  of  the  spectators ;  and  i^r  some  discus* 
sion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  play  and  the  ^^  additions,^^  and 
why  it  was  now  acted  by  the  King^s  players,  after  it  had  been 
brought  out  by  some  riyal  company,  the  actors  retire  to  dress 
for  the  scene,  and  the  comedy  begins. 

We  have  adverted  thus  particularly  to  the  Induction  to 
^^  The  Malcontent,^  because  it  may  serve  to  show  the  sort  of 
characters  Sly  was  usually  employed  to  represent.  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  acted  the  drunkard  in  the 
Induction  to  Shakespeare'*s  '*  Taming  of  the  Shrew^"*  beyond 
the  coincidence  of  the  name ;  but  we  are  sure  that  he  played 
in  ^^  Every  Man  in  his  Humour^  in  1698,  in  *^  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour^^  in  1599,  in  ^'  Sejanus^^  in  1603,  and  in 
*^  V(dpone^  in  1605.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  related 
to  the  Thomas  Sly,  who  accompanied  Kemp  in  his  Morris- 
dance  to  Norwich  in  1599  or  1600,  and  played  upon  the  pipe 
and  tabor  during  that  merry  and  eccentric  journey ;  and,  as 
already  observed  (p.  151),  there  was  a  Thomas  Sly  resident  at 
that  date  among  the  actors  in  Shoreditch.  What  characters 
William  Sly  had  in  Ben  Jonson^s  plays,  above  enumerated, 
must  be  matter  of  speculation,  founded  mainly  upon  our  ac- 

^  Shakspeare  by  Boewell,  iii.,  206. 
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quaintance  with  Ins  part  in  "  The  Malcontent,"  which  t 
also  to  show  that  lie  was  Osrick  in  "  liamlet." 

Considering  what  we  know  of  Sly,  we  are  rather  sarpriaed 
to  find  him,  on  Ith  May,  1605,  appointed  one  of  the  over- 
Beers  (and  ultimately  executors)  of  the  will  of  Augustine  Phil- 
lips, his  coadjutors  being  John  Heniinge,  Richard  Burbadge, 
and  Timothy  Whithornc.  He  was,  probably,  never  married : 
WB  can  discover  no  marriage  of  a  William  Sly,  at  about  the 
period,  iu  any  of  the  parish  registers  we  have  consulted  ;  but 
wo  fiud  that  in  160G  he  had  a  natural  son  which  wae  named 
John,  but  which  lived  only  a  few  days.  Chalmers  met  with 
the  registration  of  its  burial  at  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate ;  but  he 
failed  to  point  out  the  entry  of  its  baptism  in  the  same  re- 
cords, although  the  two  memoranda  are  inserted  near  each 
other  :  they  run  thus,  and  the  Erst,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  the 
name  of  the  mother  : — 

ChriBtened  :  Johu,  soiuie  of  William  Sley  (player),  baae-bome  on  the 
body  of  Margaret  Chambers,  24  Sept.,  1606. 

Buried :  John,  eonue  of  WilUdm  Sly,  plajer,  (base)  4  Oct.,  1606. 

It  is  evident  that  Margaret  Ohambors,  who  brought  the 
infant  into  the  world,  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  in 
Cripplegate,  or  it  would  not  bavo  been  baptized  tliere  ;  but  at 
this  date  Sly  had  left  the  Bankside,  where  he  was  living  up  to 
1596,  and  resided  among  the  actors  in  Shoreditch,  where  we 
suppose  others  of  his  family  to  have  dwelt,  as  several  persons 
of  the  name,  besides  Thomas  Sly,  the  taborer,  occur  in  the 
registers  of  St,  Leonard's.  There  Sly  himself  was  buried  in 
less  than  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  natural  son,  and  he 
was  registered  as  "  gentleman,"  and  not  as  "  player,"  which 
was  the  more  usual  designation : — 

1608.  WUliani  Slye,  gent.,  was  buried  the  same  day  [16  Augwt]- 
Malone  only  knew,  from  Heywood's"  Apology  for  Actors,"  that 
Sly  was  dead  in  1612,  when  that  tract  was  published  ;  but  the 
entry  of  his  burial  has  aiuco  been  discovered,  aud  Chalmers  aaw 
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his  nuncupative  will  in  the  Prerogative  Office,  both  of  which 
prove  the  year  in  which  he  was  lost  to  the  stage.  His  will 
bears  date  on  the  4th  August,  twelve  days  before  he  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Leonardos,  and  it  was  proved  on 
the  24th  August.  Chalmers  informs  us  that  it  was  ineffec- 
tually resisted  by  a  William  Sly,  who  claimed  as  next  of  kin ; 
and  looking  at  the  document,  without  signature  by  any  of 
the  witnesses,  and  presenting  other  suspicious  appearances, 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  its  validity  should  have  been 
established.  Sly  does  not  mention  a  single  relation  in  it, 
but  bequeaths  his  whole  property  to  persons  who,  as  &r  as  we 
know,  were  strangers : — "  To  Jane  Browne,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Browne,  and  Sisely  his  wife,  the  house  where  he  now 
dwells,  to  her,  &c.,  for  ever  j  to  Robert  Browne,  his  part  of  the 
Globe ;  to  James  Sandes,  forty  pounds ;  the  rest  to  Sisely 
Browne,  making  her  his  executrix.**' 

Such  are  the  precise.terms  of  the  main  body  of  the  original 
will,  which  we  Jiave  examined,  and  which  looks  like  anything 
but  an  authentic  document.  Chalmers  made  a  mistake  in 
quoting  it,  and  printed  James  Saunder  instead  of  James 
Sandes,  who,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  81),  had  been  apprentice  to 
Augustine  Phillips;  and  the  error  is  the  more  important, 
because  Chalmers  founded  upon  it  an  attack  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  Malone.  A  codicil  was  added  to  the  will,  perhaps 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  Cuthbert  Burbadge,  and  giving 
an  appearance  of  genuineness  to  the  document,  bequeathing  to 
him  Sly's  sword  and  hat,  together  with  forty  shillings  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  Sly  died. 

That  Robert  Browne,  the  father  of  Jane,  and  husband  of 
Sisely  Browne,  was  an  actor,  is  more  than  probable,  although 
Chalmers  produces,  and  in  fact  could  produce,  no  evidence  to 
support  his  positive  assertion  of  the  affirmative.  Browne  was 
a  common  name  in  connexion  with  the  stage  at  the  period,  and 
the  mother  of  Edward  AUeyn  married  a  "  haberdasher,**'  who 
was  also  an  actor,  so  called.     Among  '^  The  Alleyn  Papers,'' 
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printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  is  a  letter  from  a  Robert 
Browne  to  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  dated  11th  April, 
1612,  in  favour  of  a  player  and  his  wife  of  the  name  of  Bose  ; 
but  this  communication  Chalmers  never  saw,  and  it  does  not 
read  as  if  Robert  Browne  were  himself  on  the  stage.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  have  been  the  very  man  whose  femily  derived 
the  chief  benefit  under  WUliam  Sly^s  will,  and  to  whom  he 
left  ^^  his  part  of  the  Globe.*"  These  words  must,  probably^ 
be  understood  to  relate  to  Sly^s  interest  as  a  sharer }  bat  he 
may  have  been  part-owner  of  the  theatre  itself,  unless,  as  we 
have  supposed  in  our  Memoir  (p.  17),  Richard  Burbadge  were 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  house. 
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RICHARD  COWLEY. 

We  learn  from  the  quarto  and  folio  editions  of  ^^  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing^'  (as  stated  on  p.  89),  that  Cowley  was  the  per- 
former of  the  character  of  Vers^es,  at  the  same  time  that  Kemp 
was  the  representative  of  Dogberry :  the  names  of  the  two 
actors  are  inserted  in  the  old  impressions,  instead  of  those  of 
the  parts  they  sustained.  This  is  the  only  existing  proof  of 
the  department  of  the  stage  to  which  Cowley  belonged ;  but 
we  are  not  warranted  thereby  in  concluding,  with  Malone  and 
Chalmers,  that  Cowley  ^'  appears  to  have  been  an  actor  of  a 
low  class.*"  We  have  seen  comedians  of  very  high  reputation, 
in  our  day,  undertake  the  character  of  Verfijes,  and  obtain 
increased  fame  by  the  admirable  truth  and  finish  of  the 
performance. 

Cowley  must  have  played  Verges  about  the  year  1599,  but 
he  had  then  been  long  on  the  stage  :  he  was  an  actor  in 
Tarlton^s  "  Second  Part  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,^  which 
could  not  have  been  brought  out  later  than  1588,  and  perhaps 
considerably  earlier,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  settle  precisely 
what  were  his  duties  in  the  piece :  his  name  occurs  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  it,  but  never  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  de- 
cide what  character  he  sustained.    In  the  first  scene  we  read — 

A  tent  being  plast  one  the  stage  for  Henry  the  Sixt :  he  in  it  asleepe ; 
to  him  the  Leutenant,  a  purcevaunt,  R.  Ck>wly,  Jo.  Duke,  and  1  Warder, 
R.  Fallant; 

and  in  the  last — 

Henry  speaks  to  him,  Lieutenant,  Farsevaunt  and  Warders,  R.  Cowly, 
J.  Duke,  J.  Holland,  Joh.  Sincler ;  to  them  Warwick.    Mr.  Brian. 

Hence  we   might   perhaps  gather,    from   the   corresponding 
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location  of  tho  cliaractera  and  of  tlie  at'tora,  that  RichMd 
Cowley  played  Henrj'  the  Sixth,  hut  from  other  parts  of  the  same 
perforniaiice  this  seems  very  doubtful ;  and  in  some  places  he 
appears  to  have  acted  merely  as  one  of  tho  soldiers,  or  to  have 
carried  the  colours.  He  prohably  was  "  a  lord"  iti  that  por- 
tion of  the  plat  that  relates  to  King  Oorboduc  and  his  eons  ; 
Giraldus,  in  the  scenes  where  Sardanapalus  figures  ;  and  it  is 
not  at  alt  clear  that  he  had  not  a  female  cliaracter  in  the  story 
of  Tereus  and  Plulomele.  The  only  positive  facts  seem  to 
be,  that  Kicliard  Conloy  was  an  actor  at  the  time  when  this 
drama  was  ^ot  up  and  represented,  and  that  he  was  much  and 
variously  employed  in  it. 

As  he  perhaps  sustained  the  part  of  one  of  Philomele's  at- 
tendant ladies,  we  may  reasonably  imagine  that  he  was  young 
in  1588:  from  whence  he  came  we  have  no  hint  beyond  an 
entry  in  the  register  of  St.  G  iles,  Cripplegate,  that  a  Richard 
Cowley,  who  might  be  his  iather,  were  buried  on  the  10th 
January,  1587.  The  name  of  Cowley  was  not  common  in 
that  parish,  but  it  was  bo  in  St,  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  and 
there  we  are  certain  that  our  actor  lived  and  died.  Malone 
and  Chalmers  saw  the  rep;isters,  and  found  some  entries  re- 
lating to  him,  but  omitted  several  others,  a  deficiency  we  have 
supplied  from  a  recent  examination. 

We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Cowley  waa  a 
member  of  the  same  company  as  Edward  Alleyn  (the  Lord 
Strange'a  players)  in  1593  j  for  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  during 
a  provincial  expedition  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  plague  in  London,  dated  Ist  August,  he  mentions  Cowley 
as  having  joined  him  at  Bristol,  and  as  having  been  the 
hearer  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Alleyn  ; — "  I  received,"  he  says, 
"  your  letter  at  Bristo  by  Richard  Couley,  for  the  winch  I  thank 
you :" '  Cowley's  business  in  going  to  Bristol  must  have  been 
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"  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
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to  assist  AUejn,  and  the  rest  of  the  association  to  which  hd 
belonged,  in  their  performances  in  the  west  of  England.  A 
part  of  Shoreditch  was  at  that  time  called  Alleyn's  Bents, 
possibly  the  property  of  AUeyn'^s  family ;  and  there  at  one 
period  we  find  Richard  Cowley  living  with  his  family :  his  son 
Cuthbert  was  baptized  from  thence  on  the  8th  May,  1597. 

This  entry  of  the  baptism  of  Cuthbert  Cowley  is  the  earliest 
entry  noticed  by  Malone  and  Chalmers  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Richard  Cowley  was  married  before  1595,  because  in 
March  1595-6  he  had  a  son,  named  Robert,  christened  at  St* 
Leonard'*s :  the  memorandum  runs  as  follows  :— 

1595.  March  8.  Baptized,  Robert  Cowlye,  the  sonne  of  Richard* 
Hallywell  Street. 

This  shows  also  that  he  had  dwelt  in  Holywell  Street  before 
he  removed  to  AUeyn'^s  Rents,  but  he  afterwards  returned  to 
his  old  quarters:  he  lived  in  Holywell  Street  when  ** 
Cowley,  (the  Christian  name  is  omitted  in  the  registration,  but 
perhaps  it  was  Robert,  bom  in  1595)  the  sonne  of  Richard 
Cowly,"^  was  buried  on  20th  March,  1597.  It  was  just  after 
this  date  that  we  find  him  in  Alleyn'*s  Rents,  where  he  did  not 
long  continue :  when  "  Richard  Cowlye,  the  sonne  of  Richard,*^ 
was  christened  on  29th  April,  1598,  the  father'*s  abode  is  again 
recorded  as  in  Holywell  Street.  Presuming  that  the  unnamed 
son,  who  died  in  1597,  was  Robert,  of  whom  we  do  not  hear 
afterwards,  Cowley  had  two  ^ons  living  in  1598,  viz.,  Cuthbert 
and  Richard :  the  latter  was  buried  at  St.  Leonardos  on  the 
26th  February,  1602-3;  but,  as  far  as  existing  evidence  goes, 
Cuthbert  survived  his  parents. 

Cowley  and  his  wife  (we  cannot  discover  when  nor  whom  he 
married)  had  sdso  a  daughter,  of  whom  Malone  and  Chalmers 
take  no  notice :  the  entry  of  her  baptism  is  this : — 

1 601 .  Feb.  2.  Baptized,  Elizabeth  Cowlye,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Cowlye.     Halliwell. 
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Slie  was  named,  as  will  be  observed  presently,  after  lior  mother,  I 
and  they  seem  to  liave  had  do  moro  children.  I 

When  Richard  Cowley  quitted  tlie  company  of  which  Alleyn  J 
vras  the  leader,  and  Henelowe  the  manager,  we  can  give  no  in-  I 
formation  :  it  was  sometime  before  1602,  because  in  March  of  | 
that  year  John  Heminge  and  Richard  Cowley  represented  the  | 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  when  they  received  £30  as  pay-  j 
ment  for  performances  at  Court.  As  it  appears  to  he  the  only  J 
extant  memorandum  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  name  of  Cowley  | 
occurs,  we  may  here  quote  it :' —  I 

To  John  Ilemyngcs  and  Richard  Cowley,  scrvauntes  to  the  Lord  1 
ChamberleTne,  upon  the  Couucells  Worraut,  dated  at  WbiKhslI,  31  I 
March,  160l[2],  for  three  playes  showed  before  her  highncs  on  St.  Ste-  i 
phen'a  day  at  night,  Tweinh  day  at  iiigbt,  and  Shrovctuesday  at  I 
night  ' xxx"   I 

This  distinction  serves  to  show  that  Cowley  was  then  a  man  I 
at  least  of  ettuidiug,  if  not  of  eminence  in  the  association,  wliich  I 
very  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  accession  of  James  1.,   ot>-   I 
tained  the  patent  as  the  King's  players:  among  the  names  in-  1 
eluded  ill  it,  though  it  comes  last,  is  that  of  Richard  Cowley.   I 
tu  an  enumeration  of  the  same  company,  which  must  have  J 
been  drawn  up  posterior  to  9th  April,  1604,  Cowley  has  two  | 
actors  below  hiiu,  Hostler  (or  Ostler)  and  Day,  who  perhaps  ■ 
Itad  only  very  recently  been  taken  as  recruits  into  the  associa- 
tion.*    When  Cowley  had  first  attached  himself  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  players,  it   is  impossible,   as   observed  above, 
to  decidts  but  his  name  is  not  found  to  the   memorial   for  ] 
the  repair  and  enlargement  of  the  lilackfriars  theatre  in  1596 : 
it  is,  however,  likely  that  that  document  wafi  only  preeented  ] 
by  the  principal  persons  in  the  association. 

Although  Cowley  survived  for  a  cousidorable  period  aft«r  I 

'  Extracts  from  the  Rcvela'  Accounts  hy  P.  Cunuinghani,  Esq.  In.-  I 
tmduction,  p.  xxxiii. 

'  See  p.  136;  and  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,  p.  6S. 
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the  grant  of  the  patent  of  1603,  and  remained  on  the  stage 
the  whole  of  his  life,  it  is  singidar  that  his  name  does  not  occur 
'm  any  list  of  Uie  aotors  of  <iie  plays  of  Ben  Jonson,  BeanraoDt 
and  Fletcher,  or  other  dramatiats  of  the  time  $  and  hnt  &t  the 
accident  already  explained,  we  should  not  have  known  that 
he  was  Verges  in  ^^Mnch  Ado  about  Nodiing*^  His  wi& 
died  before  him,  (a  fiust  with  which  preTious  biographers  were 
not  acquainted)  £ar  we  find  her  burial  thus  registered  at  St. 
Leonardos :  — 

1616.     Elizabeth  Cowly,  the  wife  of  Richard  Cowly,  was  buried  the 
28  September. — Halliwell  Street. 

Halliwell  Street  was  therefore  still  their  residence,  although 
Cowley,  like  Richard  Burbadge  and  some  others,  during  about 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  had  daily  to  discharge  his  theatrical 
duties  at  the  Blackfriars,  or  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside. 

Chalmers  tells  us  that  Cowley  was  buried  at  St.  Leonard'*s, 
Shoreditch,  '^  on  the  13th  March,  1618,  three  days  before  the 
great  Burbadge  finished  his  career  in  the  same  cemetery  f  ^  if 
the  13th  March  had  been  the  correct  date,  Cowley  would  have 
been  interred  on  the  very  day  Burbadge  expired,  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  burial  of  Cowley  took  place,  not  on  the  day  stated 
by  Chalmers,  but  on  the  day  before  the  death  of  Burbadge,^ 
as  appears  by  the  subsequent  entry  in  the  register : — 

1618.  Richard  Cowly,  player,  was  buried  the  12th  of  March. — Hal- 
liwell Street. 

No  will  by  Cowley  has  been  discovered  in  the  Prerogative 
Office  after  repeated  searches,  nor  does  it  appear  that  adminis- 
tration of  his  effects  was  granted  to  any  member  of  his  family. 

'  It  deserves  notice,  that  although  the  name  of  Richard  Burbadge 
(who  died  on  13th  March,  1618-19)  is  included  in  the  confirmation  of 
the  patent  of  1603  to  the  King*s  players,  dated  27th  March,  1619,  the 
name  of  Richard  Cowley  (who  was  buried  on  the  day  preceding  the  death 
of  Burbadge)  is  not  found  in  it 
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Whether  he  died  rich  or  poor  can  only  be  decided  upon  proba- 
bilities ;  bnt  acting  was  then  a  profitable  employment,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  Cowley,  though  by  no  means  eminent  in 
the  profession,  as  a  regular,  carefiil  man,  may  have  aceunn- 
lated  property  in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  that  he  can  be 
traced  upon  the  stage.  His  son  Guthbert  and  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  most  likely  survived  their  parents,  (for  we  meet  with 
no  notices  of  their  burial)  and  amicably  divided  what  he  left 
behind  him. 
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JOHN  LOWIN. 

This  eminent  performer,^  who  long  sarviyed  the  suppression 
of  theatrical  representations  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wars,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Lowin,  and  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Oripplegate,  in  1676.  The  following  entry 
is  contained  in  the  register,  among  the  baptisms : — 

John  Lowen,  the  sone  of  Richard  Lowen.     9  December,  1576. 

Malone  correctly  calculated,  from  the  date  upon  Lowin^s 
portrait  in  the  Ashmolean  Musenm  at  Oxford,  that  he  was 
bom  in  that  year ;  but  neither  he  nor  Chalmers  went  to  the 
records  we  have  consulted,  or  they  mig[ht  have  ascertained  the 
time  and  place  with  precision.  From  other  entries  it  ap- 
pears that  Richard  Lowin,  the  father  of  our  actor,  was  a  car- 
penter ;  but  there  was  another  carpenter  of  the  name  of  John 
Lowin  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  he  may  have  been  the 
brother  of  Richard  Lovrin,  and  the  person  after  whom  John 
Lo\rin,  the  actor,  was  baptized.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  entry  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  Lowin,  but  it 

'  His  name  is  spelt  in  four  different  ways :  it  is  Lowine  in  the  list 
preceding  the  folio  of  1623;  Lowen  in  the  r^^ister  of  his  birth,  and  in 
two  of  the  entries  in  Henslowe*s  ^  Diary  ;**  Lowyn  in  another  memo- 
randum in  the  same  volume ;  and  Lowin  at  the  end  of  Ben  Jonson*8 
"  Sejanus,**  1603,  as  well  as  in  various  other  places.  Malone  (Inquiry, 
p.  250)  asserts  that  the  name  was  '*  never  spelt  Lowine  ;**  a  strange  over- 
sight, when  it  is  so  spelt  in  the  list  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1623 :  he  adds, 
that  it  was  sometimes  spelt  Lewen,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  arising 
from  Malone  having  confounded  Dr.  Lewen  and  his  family  with  John 
Lowin,  the  actor.    See,  howeyer,  the  end  of  the  present  memoir. 
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iimat  have  taken  place  before  1574,  because  in  that  year  he  had 
a  daughter  christened 

Susan  Lowen,  ilauglitcr  ofBichard  Lowen.     25  April,  1S74, 

Susan  Lowin  was  of  course  the  elder  sister  of  our  actor,  who 
had  a,  brother  William  born  in  1581,  ae  we  find  by  the  sub- 
sequent entry  in  the  samo  registers : 

William  Loweu,  the  sonne  ofBichard  Lowen.     28  May,  1S91. 

We  do  not  meet  with  the  niaution  of  any  other  children  by 
Bichard  Lowin ;  but  John  Lowin,  whom  we  suppose  to  hava 
boon  brother  to  Richard,  had  a  daughter  christened  on  9tb 
November,  1686.  A  William  Lowin,  who  had  a  son  Chris- 
topher baptized  on  lUth  August,  1576,  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  registers  of  St.  Qiles,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  a 
near  relative  of  the  same  family,  atler  whom  William  Lowin> 
the  son  of  Richard,  was  named  in  1581. 

Where  and  how  John  Lowin,  the  actor  in  Shakespeare^a 
plays,  was  educated  wo  have  not  the  alighteat  information,  nor 
do  we  at  all  know  in  what  way  he  became  couuected  with  th« 
stage.  AUeyu  and  Henslowo  constructed  their  theatre,  th« 
Fortune,  in  Golden  Lane,  Cripplegate,  in  loUD :  it  was  opened 
for  performaneea  soon  afterwards ;  and  the  first  we  hear  of 
Lowiu,  aa  a  player,  is  in  November,  1602,  when  there  is  no 
doubt  hu  was  in  Heualowe's  pay.  Malone  notices  the  liut  of 
the  subsequent  extracts  from  Ilenslowo's  "Diary,"  but  he 
omita  tho  two  others,  which  perhaps  he  t&iktl  to  diacover,  and 
which  would  have  contributed  to  his  purpose,  by  showing  that 
Lowin  was  a  member  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  company  of 
players  six  months  before  the  period  Malone  assigns  to  that 
circumstance.  AVe  give  the  following  exactly  aa  they  stand 
in  the  original  record  of  Hcnslowo'a  transactions,  printed  by 
the  Shakespeai-e  Society  :— 

Pilat  thcapoj-Dtraent  of  John  Lowcn,  the  12of  Novmhr,  1G02,  unto 
Mr.  Sin^tb,  the  some  of *,\ 
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Fd  at  the  apoyntment  of  John  I^wen,  the  12  of  Noymbr,  1602,  unto 
harej  Chettell,  the  some  of      iy*. 

Lent  unto  John  Lowyn,  the  12  of  Marche,  1602,  when  he  went  into 
the  contrey  with  his  company  to  playe,  in  Bedy  mony,  the  some  of    y*, 

March,  1602,  was  March,  1602-3,  according  to  the  usual 
division  of  the  year  at  that  period,  and  was  of  course  subse- 
quent to  November,  1602,  to  which  the  previous  memoranda 
refer.  ^  They  show  that  in  the  autumn  of  1602,  Henslowe 
advanced  to  Lowin,  then  a  player  in  the  association  of  the 
Earl  of  Worcester's  servants,  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  and 
five  shillings,  that  he  might  give  them  to  Wentworth  Smith 
and  Henry  Ghettle,  on  account  of  dramas  then  in  hand  by 
those  poets :  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  company 
broke  up  in  London,  and  went  from  the  Fortune  theatre  into 
the  country  to  carry  on  their  performances.  In  December, 
1602,  Lowin  completed  his  twenty- sixth  year:  how  long  he 
had  then  been  on  the  stage  we  have  no  authority  to  prove,  but 
it  seems  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  erection  of  the  new 
playhouse  in  the  parish  where  he  was  bom,  and  probably 
brought  up,  had  induced  him  to  take  to  the  theatre  as  a  pro- 
fession, instead  of  following  his  &ther's  business.  If  so,  he 
did  not  become  connected  with  the  stage  until  he  was  consi- 
derably more  than  of  fiill  ^e.  The  position  he  occupied  in 
November,  1 602,  as  negociator,  or  medium,  between  Henslowe 
and  dramatic  authors,  seems,  however,  to  indicate  that  he  was 
even  then  prominent  in  the  company.  Various  players  of 
much  older  claims  were  not  so  employed. 

Not  long  afterwards,  he  became  a  member  of  the  company 
called  the  King's  players  :'  he  was  an  actor  with  Shakespeare 
and  six  others  in  Ben  Jonson'*s   ^^  Sejanus,'*'*  produced,  as 

^  Hen8lowe*8  Diary,  pp.  234,  244. 

'  But  he  kept  up  his  intimacy  with  Alleyn  many  years  after  the  latter 
had  retired  from  the  stage.  Lowin  not  unfrequently  dined  with  Alleyn, 
at  his  College  m  Dnlwich,  between  1619  and  1622.  '*  Mem.  of  Alleyn, 
p.  164. 
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tLe  poet  informs  ua,  in  the  year  1603,  by  that  association ;  bat 
his  name  is  not  found  iu  tlie  pateut  of  May,  1C03,  and  be 
could  hardly  have  been  included  in  the  general  terms,  there 
used,  of  "the  rest  of  their  associates."  We  have  no  doubt 
that  he  joined  the  King's  players  between  May,  1603,  and  the 
particular  date,  whatever  it  might  be,  when  "Sejauua"  waa 
represented  for  the  first  time.'  He  ia  also  one  of  the  actors 
introduced,  with  Burbadge  and  Condell,  in  his  own  person  into 
the  induction  to  Maiston'a  "  Malcontent,"  printed  in  1604, 
although  he  has  not  uiuch  of  the  dialogue  assigned  to  liim  :* 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ho  had  a  share  in  the  pertbrmance  of 
tlie  body  of  that  drama,  but  what  share  it  is  inipussible  to  de- 
tcronne.  These  particulars,  Itowever,  seem  to  establish  that 
he  was  not,  even  then,  an  inferior  member  of  the  company; 
and  we  shall  soon  fiud  that  he  became  one  of  the  principal 
sharers  in  it. 

In  the  year  1607,  Lowiu  appeared  before  the  world  quite  in 
a  new  character — that  of  an  author :  it  is  a  circumstance  not 
hitherto  pointed  out,  but  we  have  it  upon  very  conclusive  evi- 
dence. The  production  is  merely  a  small,  ad  captajidum  tract, 
not  in  itself  dramatic,  although  on  a  subject  connected  with 
the  stage,  and  it  has  the  following  title : — 

"Conclusioni  upon  Dances,  both  of  this  Age  and  of  the  Olde.  Newly 
composed  and  Bet  forth  by  an  Out-landish  Doctor.  Londou,  Printed 
for  John  Orphinstrange,  and  are  to  be  Bolde  at  his  shop  neere  Ilolbome 
Bridge.  1607."  4Io. 

'  It  deserves  noliw,  however,  that  when  HenBlnwe,  or  some  persou  in 
his  employ,  wa«  making  out  a  list  of  "  the  King's  Company,"  after  April, 
1604,  the  name  of  Lowin  is  not  included.  See  p.  136,  and  "Memoirs  of 
Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  68.  The  oniission,  though  singular,  muat  have 
been  merely  accidental,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ben  Jonson  would 
not  have  included  I.owin  as  one  of  the  performers  in  "  Sqjanus"  if  he 
had  not  acted  in  it.  Here  we  have  positive  evidence  against  negative 
testimony. 

'  Sec  pp.  26  and  1^4  of  the  pre«em  volume. 
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It  consists  of  only  thirteen  leaves,  and  the  main  object  (ex- 
cepting that  perhaps  of  raising  a  temporary  supply  of  money) 
was  to  vindicate  dancing  from  the  attacks  of  the  Puritans, 
which  had  commenced  even  before  the  publication  of  North* 
brooke^s  Treatise,  in  1577.^     The  dedication  is  as  follows : — 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Lord,  my  Lord  Dennie. 

My  Lord,  when  I  make  a  dedication  of  some  writing  of 
mine,  it  is  not  for  to  follow  the  common  and  ordinarie  proceedings  of 
other  writers,  but  onely  because  I  see  such  a  deed  to  have  beeae  effected 
by  the  evangelist  S.  Luke,  which  dedicated  his  writings  to  that  great 
man,  most  honorable  Theophilus.  The  certainty  wherof  doth  mani- 
festlie  appeare  about  the  beginning  of  his  Gospell,  as  also  in  the  entrance 
of  his  other  booke,  commonly  called  The  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  And 
now  I  dedicate  these,  my  conclusions  upon  dances,  to  your  Lordship,  be- 
cause I  was  once  mooved  to  speake  of  them  in  your  Lordship's  com- 
panie :  which  matter  I  could  not  then  handle  so  pertinently,  in  speach, 
as  I  can  at  this  time  in  ink  and  paper.  Thus  in  London,  with  my  praier 
to  God  for  you,  my  Lord,  the  23  of  November.  1606. 

Your  Lordship*s  humble  servant, 

I.  L.    Roscio, 

The  signature,  ^*  I.  L.  Romo^"^  is  of  course  to  be  taken  as 
*'  L  L.  (uAoT^  or  John  Lowen  the  player ;  but  we  do  not 
attribute  the  pamphlet  to  him  merely  on  the  strength  of  these 
initials  and  designation,  but  because  a  copy  of  it  exists,  in  the 
library  of  a  collector,  with  these  words  distinctly  written 
upon  the  title-page,  "  By  Jhon  Lowin.  Witnesseth  Tho.  I). 
1610.""  This  evidence  is  therefore  sufficiently  complete,  with- 
out supposing,  as  we  may  reasonably  do,  that  "  Tho.  D.**^ 
means  Thomas  Dekker,  who  was  a  distinguished  dramatist  for 
the  company  to  which  Lowin  had  belonged,  and  in  whose 
plays  he  had  often  acted,  before  he  joined  the  association  of 
which  Shakespeare  was  a  member. 

^  '*  A  Treatise,  wherein  Dicing,  Dauncing,  Yaine  Playes,  &c,  are  re* 
proved,  &c  By  John  Northbrooke.**  Reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare 
Society  in  1843. 
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As  ibis  prodiictiou,  on  many  accounts  of  little  worth,  u  o 
value  ou  account  of  its  rarity  aud  its  authorsiiip,  we  shall  veu- 
ture  to  make  a  brief  quotation  from  one  of  its  later  divisions, 
wbich  is  thus  headed : — 

OF  THE  OKDINARIE  DANCES,  USED  EVERIE  WHERE  IN 
THESE  DAYS. 

Now  that  we  have  handled  the  Daneea  of  the  old  Age,  shall  w( 
evident  in  few  lines  what  wee  tbinke  of  the  Dances  of  our  dayes  f  Theae  ' 
Dances  (I  apeake  of  the  grenter  partof  theiu)  doe  aeemc  unto  our  judge- 
ment to  be  pitrlly  vaine,  and  portly  prophune.  Vaine,  becaune  neither 
men  nor  women  are  able  to  attaine  unto  the  knowledge  and  practise  of 
the  art  of  auch  Daacmg;  without  vexation  of  the  Spirit,  and  losse  of 
time.  Prophanc,  because  in  the  old  age  the  women  danced  to  this  in- 
tent, that  thereby  their  spirituall  Songcs  and  Divine  prayBW  should 
waxe  more  fervent,  and  consequently  become  more  accepUibleunto  GOD  : 
whereas,  now  very  often,  in  a  great  many  places,  among  the  Christians 
themselves,  not  onely  the  women,  but  also  the  men  doc  dance  to  please 
the  world.  Notwitbstaading,  God  alone  is  bee  which  secth  their  heaTt4M 
and  intentions ;  and  without  difScultie  it  may  be  that  our  conjectures  are 
not  sufficiently  ludicious. 

The  vexation  of  the  Spirit  is  so  much  spoken  against  by  that  wise 
Salomon,  iu  his  Dooke  of  EeclelioiUi,  that  it  is  a  wonderfull  thing  ta 
see  so  many,  aud  so  many  againe,  that  never  kcepe  themselves  from  the 
tearing  clawcs  of  that  monster.  Aud  the  losse  of  time  might  be  better 
avoyded,  if  men  would  but  note  the  admonition  of  the  Apoatle  S.  Paul, 
iit  the  5  Chap,  of  his  Epistle  U,  the  Epheaiana,  where  bee  biddeth  them 
Redeetw  the  lime .-  when  hee  admonisheth  them  To  walk  circumtj)»cteiSjf, 
not  as  Fuolet,  but  as  Wise,  and  to  uitderstand  what  the  will  qf  the 
Lord  is. 

Moreover,  many  of  these  Dances  are  so  much  artiflciall,  (at  the  least, 
within  our  cogitations,  aud  withm  the  cogitations  of  some  other  persons 
which  have  also  observed  in  the  holy  histories  of  the  old  Testament,  the 
manner  of  dancing  practised  among  the  leraelilish  women  that  lived  m 
the  iuare  of  God)  many  of  these  dances  (1  say)  arc  so  much  artiflciall, 
tliat  the  humoiuc  minds  can  not  be  iatcnded  nor  attentive  to  the  art  oS 
dancing  and  to  the  pniyse  of  God  together. 
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This  exiraet  is  not  more  disappoiiitiiig  than  the  whole 
pamphlet,  whi^  contains  no  infoimation  respecting  the  par-* 
ticnlar  dances  then  used  on  or  off  the  stage,  matters  with  which 
Lowin  mast  have  been  well  acquainted.  Before  1606  the 
prevalence  of  the  plague  in  London  had  much  reduced  the 
emoluments  of  actors,  and  we  maj  conclude  that  Lowin  re* 
sorted  to  the  press,  and  availed  himself  of  his  popularity  as  an 
actor,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  his  temporary  necessities. 

It  may  appear  difficult  to  account  for  the  apparently  sudden 
change  in  his  circumstances  between  1606  and  1608,  had  we 
not  ascertained  (a  &ci  unknown  to  Malone  and  Chalmers)  that 
he  married  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  date  of  the  dedication 
we  have  above  inserted :  the  object  of  his  choice  was  a  widow  of 
the  name  of  Hall,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  must 
have  been  sufficiently  well  provided  for  by  her  late  husband. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopgate,  a  parish  near  to  that  in  which  Lowin  and  his 
family  had,  as  we  have  shown,  resided :  the  entry  in  the  register 
is  in  the  subsequent  form :— - 

John  Lowen  and  Joane  Hall,  widow,  were  married  the  29  of  October, 
1607,  p  licent.  ex  officio  facnltatum. 

The  license  may  have  been  obtained  in  order  to  gratify  the 
wealthy  widow  Hall;  and  it  was  by  no  means  usual  for 
actors  to  incur  this  additions^  expense.  Whether  they  had 
children  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  parish  records  we 
have  been  able  to  consult :  no  offspring  was  baptized  at  any 
of  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  theatres ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  widow  of  an  advanced  age 
fell  in  love  with  our  young  actor,  and  married  him,  he  of 
course  being  reconciled  to  the  union  by  her  money. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Lowin  did  not  quit  the 
stage  in  consequence  of  his  marriage,  but  with  the  property 
he  acquired  he  appears  to  have  become  just  afterwards  a 
considerable  sharer  in  the  company  of  the   King^s  players. 
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About  the  year  1608  nii  estiaiate  waa  made  q{  the  valoe  of 
the  Blackfriai's  theatre,  aud  of  the  interestu  of  the  diSereul 
parties  cuuccrued  iu  it ;  aud  hy  a  document  which  haa  been 
preserved  we  fiud,  that  the  receipts  of  the  playhouse  were 
divided  into  tweiity  shares,  and  that  Lowiu  was  the  owner  of 
a  Bhare  aud  a  half.  The  value  of  the  share  and  a  half  ia 
Btated  to  be  l'S50  iu  money  of  that  time,  and  it  would  aacend 
to  not  far  short  of  if  1000  in  money  of  the  present  day. 

Although  the  circuiiistauces  of  Lowin  might  be  indifferent 
in  November,  Ib'Oli,  when  lie  wrote  his  "  Conclusiona  upon 
Dances,'"  we  apprehend  that  he  had  become  a  sharer  in  the 
Blackfriars  and  Crlobe  theatres  in  ItiOS,  in  cousequeoce  of 
means  supplied  by  his  wife.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  see  that 
later  in  life,  perhaps  lo"g  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lowin.  (of 
whom  we  hear  no  more,  not  having  been  able  to  discover  even 
the  registration  of  her  burial)  he  was  put  to  the  severest  straita 
to  obtain  subsistence. 

Not  long  subsequent  to  his  marriage  he  seems  to  have  taken 
a  house  in  the  liberty  of  the  Clink,  Southwark,  very  near 
to  the  Globe  theatre,  where  the  company  to  which  he  was 
attached  performed  from  about  April  to  October  in  each 
year.  The  poor-rate  he  was  charged  was  at  the  rate  of  two 
pence  per  week,  but  many  others  paid  only  one  penny  per 
week,  although  Henslowe,  Alleyn,  Shakespeare,  and  a  few 
more,  contributed  six  pence  per  week,  and  some  others  three 
pence  and  four  pence  per  week.  Lowin  paid  as  ranch  as  Francis 
Carter,  the  overseer  of  the  Liberty,"  so  that  we  need  not  doubt 
that  his  liabitatioD  was  suBiciently  commodious. 

The  token-books  at  St.  Saviour  s,  to  which  we  have  already 
been  indebted  for  minute  in  form  at  ion  regarding  the  resi- 
dence of  actors,  show  that  Lowin,  in  1609,  lived  "near  the 
playhouse,"  although  we  are  not  told  which  of  the  several 
playhouses  was  intended :  he  was  in  the  same  situation  in 

'  See  '■  The  bletuoin  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  91, 
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1612,  1615,  and  1616,  but  after  that  date  he  perhaps  re<^ 
moved  from  the  neighbourhood,  as  his  name  does  not  again 
occur  in  the  token-books  until  1627,  when  he  was  in  ^^  Brad- 
ford's Bents.''  From  1633  to  1642,  which  is  the  last  we 
hear  of  him  in  Southwark,  he  was  in  what  are  called  *^  Mr. 
Brooker's  Tenements.''  At  this  period,  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
triumphant  hostility  of  the  Puritans,  put  a  stop  to  theatrical 
performances. 

It  will  be  fit  now  to  state  what  we  know,  or  may  be  con- 
jectured, respecting  the  characters  Lowin  sustained  in  plays 
of  the  time,  especially  in  those  of  Shakespeare,  bearing  in 
mind,  however,  that  he  did  not  join  the  association  of 
King  James's  players  until  aft^r  May,  1603.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  his  appearance  in  Ben  Jonson's  ^^  Sejanus" 
in  1603,  and  in  Marston's  ^^  Malcontent"  in  1604 :  there  is 
no  doubt  also  that  he  appeared  in  1605  in  *^  Volpone,"  in 
1610  in  "The  Alchemist,"  and  in  1611  in  "CatUine:"  he 
likewise  took  a  part  in  "  EpiccBue ;"  but,  of  course,  not  when 
it  was  originally  produced,  in  1609,  by  the  Children  of  the 
Queen's  Bevels.  Wright,  in  his  Historia  HUtrionica^  1 699, 
speaks  of  Lowin's  celebrity  in  these  characters,  adding  two 
others,  Falstaff  and  Melantius :  old  Trueman  is  telling  Love- 
wit  what  he  remembered  of  the  stage  before  the  silencing  of 
the  theatres  in  1642,  observing,  "  In  my  time,  before  the 
wars,  Lowin  used  to  act  with  mighty  applause  Falstaff,  Mo- 
rose, Volpone,  M|kmmon  in  The  Alchemist,  and  Melan- 
tius in  The  Maid's  Tragedy."  It  may  be  concluded  that 
he  was  the  original  Volpone  and  Mammon;  but  he  could 
not  have  been  the  original  Morose,  because  "  Epicoene"  was 
brought  put  by  a  rival  company,  and  Melantius  he  could  only 
have  taken  after  the  death  of  Burbadge :  in  the  same  way  he 
could  only  have  been  Falstaff  after  the  character  had  been 
relinquished  by  Heminge,  or  some  older  performer.  The  last 
play  in  which  Falstaff  figures  is  *'  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  written,  acted. 
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and  printed  before  Lowin  belonged  to  the  company  by  ^ieh 
it  was  produced.' 

Besides  "  The  Maid''a  Tragedy,"  in  which  Lowin's  onginal 
part  must  have  been  Aniintor,  and  not  Mfilantius,*  he  appeared 
in  many  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  FletoJier,  and  no  doubt 
retained  his  characters  as  long  as  theatres  were  allowed  to  be 
kept  open  ;  but  only  two  of  them  can,  we  believe,  be  aesifiined 
to  him  with  certainty,  viz. :  Aubrey  in  "  The  Bloody  Brother," 
and  Belleur  in  "  The  Wild  Goose  Chase."  He  was  EubuliiH 
in  Massinger's  "  Picture,"  Domiljan  in  the  same  port's  "  Ro- 
man Actor,"  Bosola  in  Webster'a  "  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  both 
originally  and  on  its  revival,  and  Jaconio  in  CarleU's  "  De- 
serving Favourite."  These,  we  think,  are  all  the  ebaraotera 
Lowin  is  ascertained  to  have  undertaken. 

The  earliest  date  at  which  Lowin's  name  is  met  with  iH 
any  patent,  or  license  to  playora,  is  27lh  March,  1619,  whm 
James  I.  granted  to  his  company  a  confirmation  of  the  patent 
of  1603.  The  names  there  stand  thui,  omitting  Bnrbad^, 
who  was  just  dead — Hominge,  Condell,  Lowin,  Tooley,  Un- 
derwood, Field,  &c. ;  so  that,  at  all  events,  our  actor  filled  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  enumeration,  and  he  still  occupied  it 
in  1625,  when  Charles  I.  came  to  the  throne,  and  renewed  tfa« 
concession  made  by  his  father:  in  the  list  of  thirteen  per- 

'  Roberta  the  player,  in  hia  '■  Answer  to  Pope,"  states,  that  Lowia 
was  also  llcury  VHI.  and  Hamlet.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  fact 
as  to  the  firet,  we  are  quite  certain  that  Roberts  was  wrong  as  to  the 
Becond,  if  he  meant  that  Lowin  was  the  original  Hamlet,  Burbodge  wa* 
the  firat  Hamlet,  Taylor  the  second,  and  if  Lowin  played  the  part  at  all, 
it  could  ooly  be  after  Taylor  had  rcsigoed  it.  Downcs,  in  hia  Roscius 
Anglicamis,  1708,  informs  us,  that  Betterton  n-as  instructed  how  to  act 
Henry  VIll.  by  Sir  W.  Davenant,  "  who  had  it  from  old  Mr.  Lowin, 
that  had  hia  instructions  from  Mr.  Shakespeare  himRelf,"  This  was 
the  authority  upon  which  Roberts  made  his  assertion  in  1 739. 

'  Wright  tells  ua,  tliat  when  Lowin  played  Melantiua,  Stephen  Ham- 
ks  the  Aminlor. — Uiitaria  Uitlriamta.  1689.  fivo. 
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formers  Lowin^s  name  is  third,  preceded  only  by  the  yeterans 
of  the  stage,  Heminge  and  Gondell,  and  followed  by  Taylor, 
Robinson,  Benfield,  and  the  rest  of  the  association. 

Lowin  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  ostensible  concern 
in  the  management  of  the  company,  until,  as  we  suppose, 
Heminge  and  Gondell  quitted  the  stage,  as  actors,  about 
1623:  then  his  name  is  met  with,  associated  with  that  of 
Taylor,  in  the  accounts  of  the  office  of  the  Bevels,  as  repre- 
senting the  King'*s  players  when  they  were  paid  for  dramatic 
performances  at  court.^  Subsequent  to  the  deaths  of  Gondell 
in  1627,  and  of  Heminge  in  1630,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Taylor 
and  Lowin,  for  Taylor^s  name  sometimes  comes  first  in  the 
warrants,  were  the  recognized  heads  of  the  association.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case  on  6th  May,  1629,  when  an  order 
was  issued  for  delivering  from  the  royal  wardrobe  tibe  usual 
quantity  of  cloth  and  velvet  for  the  cloaks  and  capes  of  the 
King'*s  players:  Lowin^s  name  precedes  that  of  Taylor  in 
1634,  when  <£220  were  paid  to  the  leaders  of  the  company 
for  twenty-two  plays  acted  before  the  King  and.  court.  In 
that  instance  we  find,  what  was  rather  extraordinary,  a  third 
name  introduced  into  the  warrant,  that  of  Eliard  Swanston, 
who  had  come  into  the  company  prior  to  1624,  and  who 
about  nine  years  afterwards  incurred  with  Lowin  the  especial 

^  Alexander  Gill  wrote  his  scnrriloas  verses  on  Ben  Jonaon  and  his 
^  Magnetic  Lady**  in  1632,  and  at  the  end  of  them  Lowin  and  Taylor 
are  thus  mentioned  as  leaders  of  the  stage : — 

"  Fall  then  to  work  in  thy  old  age  again, 
Take  up  your  tnig  and  trowel,  gentle  Ben : 
Let  plays  alone — and  if  thou  needs  will  write, 
And  thrust  thy  feeble  muse  into  the  light, 
Let  Lowin  cease,  and  Taylor  feare  to  touch 
The  loathed  stage,  for  thou  hast  made  it  such.** 

This  poem  nay  be  seen  at  length  in  6ifrord*s  ^  Ben  Jonson,**  vi., 
123.  Part  of  it  had  been  quoted  by  Langbaine  in  1691,  and  then 
(p.  292)  Ben  Jonson's  reply  may  also  be  found. 
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anger  of  the  Maeter  of  the  Revels  for  acting  the  old,  mi- 
corrected,  and  unpurged  copy  of  "  The  Woman's  Prize,  or 
the  Tamer  Tamed."  The  information  we  possess  oii  this  sab- 
ject  applies  to  the  autumn  of  1633,  and  it  was  extracted  by 
Malone  from  the  Office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert :  we  sub- 
join all  that  relates  to  this  period  :^ 

On  Friday,  the  19th  of  October,  1633,  I  sent  a  warrant  by  a  mem- 
aengex  of  tht  cliamber  to  supprciu  "  The  Tamer  Tuned"  to  the  King's 
players  for  that  nflernooD  ;  and  it  was  obeyed,  upon  complaint  of  foul 
and  ofl'ensive  matters  cootaiiied  therein :  they  acted  "  The  Scornful 
Lady"  instead  of  it.     1  have  entered  the  warrant  here . — 

"  These  are  to  will  and  require  you  to  forbear  the  acting  of  joor 
play,  called  '  The  Tamer  Tamed,  or  the  Taming  of  the  Tamer,'  tfais 
afternoon,  or  any  more  till  you  have  leave  from  me  :  and  thia  at 
your  peril. 

"  On  Friday  rooming,  the  18th  October,  1633. 
"  To  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Lowin,  or  any  of  the 
King's  players  at  the  Blackfrkrs." 

On  Saturday  morning  following  the  book  waa  brought  to  me,  and  at 
my  Lord  Holland's  request  I  returned  it  to  the  players  the  Mondaj 
morning  after,  purged  of  oaths,  profaneness,  and  ribaldry,  being  the  21it 
of  October,  1633. 

On  the  same  occasion,  Sir  Henry  Herbert  directed  the  fol- 
lowing note  (written  upon  the  play  sent  to  him)  to  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Knight,  who  was  the  prompter  (or,  as  he  waa 
also  called,  book-keeper,  and  book-holder)  of  the  company : — 

Mr.  Knight, 

In  many  things  you  have  saved  me  labour,  yet,  where  your 
judgment  or  pea  failed  you,  1  have  made  bold  to  use  mine.  Farge  their 
parts,  as  I  have  the  book,  and  I  hope  every  hearer  and  player  will  think 
that  I  have  done  God  good  service,  and  the  quality  no  wTong;  who 
bath  no  greater  enemies  than  oaths,  profanencss,  and  public  ribaldry, 
which  for  the  future  I  do  absolutely  forbid  to  be  preeentcd  unto  roe  in 
any  playbook,  at  you  will  anawer  it  at  your  peril. 

3lBt  October,  1633. 
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It  appears  froip  the  rest  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert'^s  memo- 
randum, that  Lowin  and  Eliard  Swanston  were  the  principal 
offenders  in  the  objectionable  representation  of  ^'  The  Tamer 
Tamed.^  What  parts  they  had  we  know  not,  but  six  days 
after  the  performance  had  been  forbidden  they  made  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Master  of  the  Bevels,  and  were  forgiven :  the 
memorandum  in  the  Office-book  is  in  this  form  : — 

*'  The  24th  October,  1633,  Lowin  and  Swanston  were  sorry  for  their 
ill  manners,  and  craved  my  pardon,  which  I  gave  them  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Benfeilde.** 

There  is  no  list  of  actors  appended  to  either  edition  of  "  The 
Woman's  Prize,  or  the  Tamer  Tamed ;''  but  we  may  infer 
that  Joseph  Taylor  and  Robert  Benfield,  who  were  present 
when  Lowin  and  Swanston  '•  craved  the  pardon^  of  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  representation  of  it  in 
1633:  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Master  of  the  Bevels.' 

We  are  aware  of  no  other  theatrical  event  in  the  life  of 
Lowin,  but  the  publication  by  him  and  Taylor,  in  1652,  of 
Fletcher'^s  "  Wild  Goose  Chase,'*'*  in  which  they  had  been  the 
original  actors  of  the  characters  of  Mirabel  and  Belleur  about 

'  Such  had  not  been  the  case  nine  years  before,  when  all  the  com- 
pany was  in  disgrace  for  having  acted  a  play  called  ^  The  Spanish 
Viceroj,"  without  having  first  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Master  of 
the  Revels :  he  required  the  signatures  of  the  whole  body  to  the  follow- 
ing acknowledgment  of  their  oflfenoe. 

"  To  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  K*.,  Master  of  his  Ma**««  Revels. 

^  After  our  humble  service  remembered  unto  your  good 
worship.  Whereas  not  long  since  we  acted  a  play  called  ^  The  Spanish 
Viceroy,*  not  being  licensed  under  your  wor8hip*s  hand,  nor  allowed  of: 
we  do  confess  and  hereby  acknowledge  that  we  have  offended,  and  that 
it  is  in  your  power  to  punish  this  offence,  and  are  very  sorry  for  it ;  and 
do  likewise  promise  hereby,  that  we  wi}l  not  act  any  play  without  your 
hand  or  substitute's  hereafter,  nor  do  anything  that  may  prejudice  the 
authority  of  your  office.     So,  hoping  that  this*  humble  submiwiion  of 
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the  year  1621,  The  comody  had  been  lost  when  tho  folio  of  ] 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  worka  was  printed  in  1647,'  and  it 
was  "  retrieved"  afterwards  "  by  a  person  of  honour,  for  the 
public  delight  of  all  the  iugenious,  and  the  private  boDefit*"  of 
Lowin  and  Taylor,  who  thus  raised  a  small  sum  to  relieve 
their  necesaities.  In  their  dedication  "  to  the  honoured  few 
lovers  of  dramatic  poesy"  tliey  say,  "  'Tis  not  uiikDown  to 
you  all,  how  by  a  cruel  dcfitiny  we  have  a  long  time  been 
mute  and  bound,  although  our  miseries  have  been  sufficiently 
clamorous  and  expanded,  yet,  till  this  liappy  opportunity, 
never  durst  vex  your  open  ears  and  hands,  but  this,  we're 
confident  of,  will  be  the  surest  argument  for  yonr  nobleness. 
What  an  ingenious  person  of  quality  once  spake  of  his 
amours,  we  apply  to  our  necessities  ; — 

'  Silence  ia  love  betrajs  more  woe 
Than  words,  tliough  ne'er  so  witty : 

The  beggar  that  in  dumb,  you  know, 
Deaerves  a  double  pity.'  " 

onrs  tmy  be  accepted,  we  have  thereunto  set  our  band",  this  twentieth 
of  December,  1624. 


John  Lowem, 

josn  suanckr. 
John  Bice. 
Will.  Rowley. 
BicuABD  Shahpe." 


JoSEpn  Tatlqb. 

RiCUARD  ROBIN.SON. 

Eltard  Swanston. 

Thouas  Pollard. 

Robert  BE^^FEILDE. 

George  Bdrght. 
If  tbis  apology  were  dictated  by  the  Ma.ster  of  (he  ReveK  he  com- 
mitted  a  droll  oversigbt  when  be  made  the  players  say,  "  and  that  it  ia 
in  your  power  to  punisb  this  offence,  and  are  very  sorry  for  it :"  no  doubt 
they  wore  wrry  that  the  Master  had  the  power  to  punish  it.  Earlier 
in  1G24  the  same  company  had  crcn  more  seriously  otfended,  by  per- 
forming Middleton's  "  Game  at  Chess,"  which  waB  perhaps  connected  in 
subject,  both  that  and  "  The  Spanish  Viceroy"  relating  to  Goudonuu' 
and  the  court. 

'  This  edition  purports  to  have  been  pat  forth  by  ten  pUyer-editoni, 
and  the  names  of  Lowin  and  Taylor  are  at  the  head  of  the  liat. 
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It  seems  likely  that  Lowin  had  invested  the  property  he 
obtained  with  his  wife,  the  widow  Hall,  in  1607,  in  the 
theatres  in  which  he  was  concerned,  and,  of  course,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  stage,  it  was  all  swept  away  and  anni- 
hilated. Wright,  speaking  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
Lowin  and  Taylor  printed  '^  The  Wild  Ooose  Chase,'*^  adds, 
"  whatever  they  were  before  the  wars,  they  were  afterwards 
reduced  to  a  necessitous  condition.'*^  ^  By  the  same  historian  of 
our  old  stage  we  are  also  informed,  that  '^  Lowin,  in  his  latter 
days,  kept  an  inn,  the  Three  Pidgeons,  at  Brentford,  where 
be  died  very  old.'^  Malone  tells  us  that  Wriji:ht  ^^  was  mis- 
taken with  respect  to  thp  place  of  Lowin^s  death,  for  lie  died 
in  London  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ground  bebnging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin'^s-in-the-Fields, 
March  18,  1658-9.3  On  the  8th  of  the  following  October, 
administration  of  the  goods  of  John  Lowin  was  granted  to 
Martha  Lowin,  I  suppose  the  actor'^s  widow.**^  If  she  were 
his  widow,  she  must  have  been  Lowin'^s  second  wife,  for  his 
first  wife^s  name  was  Joan. 

Ghalmer^s  repeats  Malone^s  statement  regarding  the  death 
and  burial  of  Lowin,  although  he  would  willingly  have  con- 
tradicted it,  had  he  possessed  the  means  of  detecting  an  error ; 
but  we  may  point  out,  as  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  date  and 
name,  that  on  16th  March,  1668-9,  a  John  Lowen  (so  spelt) 

« 

was  interred  at  St,  Paul'^s,  Oovent  Gkirden,  where  the  following 
registration  is  met  with  among  the  burials  :^ 

16  March,  1668-9,  Mr.  John  Lowen.'* 

If  this  could  have  been  John  Lowin,  the  actor  in  Shake- 
speare^s  plays,  he  was  not  eighty-three,  but  ninety-three,  at 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

^  Historia  HUtrtonica,  1699,  8vo. 

'  The  name  is  spelt  Lewin  in  the  register,  a  cireomBtance  Malone 
omitted  to  mention : — 

«<  18  Martii)  1658  and  1659.     Johanes  Lewin,  vir.'* 

n2 
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SAMUEL  CROSSE. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  relative  to  the 
family,  birth,  or  performances  of  this  actor.  The  simame  was 
common  in  Blackfriars  and  Gripplegate,^  as  well  as  in  Shorediteh 
and  Southwark ;  but  neither  there,  nor  elsewhere,  have  we  met 
with  any  mention  of  a  Samuel  Crosse. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Samuel  Crosse,  who  was  one 
of  *'  the  principal  actors  '^  in  Shakespeare'^s  plays,  were  the 
Crosse  thus  mentioned,  among  others,  by  Thomas  Heywood, 
in  1612,  as  before  his  tim< 


To  omit  all  the  doctors,  zanies,  pantaloons,  harlequins,  in  which  the 
French,  but  especially  the  Italians,  have  been  excellent,  and,  accoTding 
to  the  occasion  offered,  to  do  some  right  to  our  English  actors,  as  Knellt 
Bentley,  Mills,  Wilson,  Crosse,  Lanam,  and  others ;  these,  since  I  never 
saw  them,  as  being  before  my  time,  I  cannot  (as  an  eye-witness  of  their 
desert)  give  them  that  applause  which,  no  doubt,  they  worthily  merit.' 

We  know  from  Henslowe'^s  "  Diary  "*' '  that  Heywood  was 
connected  with  the  stage  as  early  as  1596,  if  not  earlier;  and 
it  seems,  therefore,  improbable  that  he  should  not  have  seen 
the  Crosse  who  acted  cliaracters  drawn  by  Shakespeare,  and 
whose  name  is  therefore  inserted  in  the  list  preceding  the 
folio  of  1623.     There  might  be  two  performers  of  that  name, 

*  John  Crosse  was  buried  at  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  23rd  September, 
1569;  and  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Crosse,  was  christened  at  St. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate,  15th  April,  1582. 

*  "  An  Apology  for  Actors,"  1612,  Sign.  E,  2  b :  Shakespeare  Society's 
reprint,  p.  4.3. 

^  rriiited  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  78. 
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as  there  were  two  Wilsons,  both  named  Robert,  and  two  Bur- 
badges,  James  and  Richard,  &ther  and  son. 

It  is  very  clear,  from  the  companions  of  Crosse  in  Hey- 
wood^s  enumeration,  that  he  was  a  comedian,  and  probably  a 
low  comedian ;  but,  if  it  were  the  same  man  who  acted  in  the 
plays  of  our  great  dramatist,  we  have  no  clue  to  any  of  the 
parts  he  sustained.  We  know  of  no  other  mention  of,  or  allu- 
sion to  him,  in  any  author  of  the  time,  nor  does  his  name 
occur  in  any  extant  list  of  the  members  of  particular  companies. 
Supposing  that  there  were  not  two  actors  of  the  name,  Samuel 
Crosse  must  have  been  dead  before  Heywood  became  acquainted 
with  the  stage :  as  to  his  merits,  and  those  of  the  other  players 
he  speaks  of,  Heywood  adds, 

• 

By  the  reports  of  many  judicial  auditors,  their  performances  of  many 
parts  have  been  so  absolute,  that  it  were  a  kind  of  sin  to  drown  their 
worths  in  Lethe,  and  not  commit  their  almost  forgotten  names  to  eter- 
nity. 

This  sentence,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  published  in  1612. 
No  will  by  Samuel  Crosse,  nor  administration  to  his  effects, 
was  discovered  by  Malone  or  Chalmers,  and  our  inquiries  have 
been  equally  fruitless. 
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ALEXANDER  COOKE. 

Malone  conjectured  that  the  name  of  Saonder,  which  often 
occurs  among  the  actors  of  Tarlton's  '^  Second  part  of  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,^  was  meant  for  Alexander  Cooke,  and  he 
is  censured  by  Chalmers  for  not  having  been  aware  that 
Sauuder  was  a  distinct  person  and  a  phiyer:  yet  Chalmers 
himself  fell  into  the  same  error,  and  concluded  that  Cooke  had 
been  "  the  heroine  of  the  stage  even  before  the  year  1689.*' 
The  fact  is  that  the  name  of  Cooke  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the 
"  plat  "^  of  "  The  Second  Part  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,'*  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ^'  Saunder  '^  was  not  intended  to 
designate  him. 

This  circumstance  gets  rid  of  a  difficulty  that  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  struck  Malone  or  Chalmers,  that  if  Cooke  acted 
female  parts  as  early  as  1588,  he  still  continued  the  represen- 
tative of  such  characters  many  years  afterwards,  viz.,  in  1603, 
when  Ben  Jonson'^s  "  Sejanus  **'  was  brought  out,  and  in  1605, 
when  his  "Volpone"*'  was  first  performed:  it  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  unlikely  that  the  same  man  should  be  **  the  heroine 
of  the  stage*"  in  1588  and  1605.  In  both  the  plays  we  have 
named  Alexander  Cooke  was  called  upon  to  act ;  and  although 
we  cannot  assert  positively,  with  Chalmers,  that  "  he  acted 
as  a  woman  in  Ben  Jonson'^s  Sejanus  and  in  The  Fox,'*'  be- 
cause we  have  nothing  much  better  than  conjecture  to  sup- 
port us,  yet  Cookers  name  occupies  such  a  place,  in  the  list  of 
pei'formers  at  the  end  of  each,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  he 
was  Agrippina  in  the  tragedy,  and  Fine-madam  Would-be  in 
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the  comedy.^  Oar  opinion  is,  that  he  had  outgrown  hifi  female 
characters  in  1610,  when  *'  The  Alchemist^  was  first  played, 
and  in  1611,  when  ^^GatiUne'*^  was  originally  acted:  in  both 
these  Cooke  had  characters,  but  the  place  his  name  occupies  in 
the  list  supplied  by  the  author  is  entirely  changed :  it  stands 
fourth  in  ^^  The  Alchemist,^^  and  second  in  ^'  Catiline,^  and 
not  last,  as  in  the  two  former  instances.' 

Concluding,  therefore,  that  '^  Saunder^  of  the  plat  of  ^'  The 
Second  Part  of  the  Seyen  Deadly  Sins  ^  wis  not  Alexander 
Cooke,  the  first  we  hear  of  him  is  in  October,  1603,  in  the  post- 
script to  a  letter  firom  Mrs.  Alleyn  to  her  husband,  then  in  the 
country,  where  she  speaks  of  seyeral  other  actors  who  desired 
to  be  remembered  to  Alleyn :  among  them,  ^'  Cooke  and  his 
wife  in  the  kindest  sort**^  commended  themselves  to  him. 
They  lived  in  Southwark,  fix)m  whence  Mrs.  Alleyn  wrote, 
and  there  their  first  child  was  baptized  in  1 605.  The  entry 
in  the  register  at  St.  Saviour'^s  specifies  that  the  feAker  of  the 
boy  was  a  player. 

1605.    October  27.    Fraunda  Cooke,  son  of  Alexander,  a  player. 

^  Malone,  like  Chalmers,  is  very  decisive  in  his  assertkm  that  Alex- 
ander Cooke  not  only  ** acted  some  w0iiian*s  part**  in  ^  Sejanus**  and 
"  Yolpone,**  but  that  he  ^'  performed  all  the  principal  female  characters 
in  Shake8peare*s  plays.**  All  that  he  knew,  or  conjectured,  respecting 
our  actor,  is  comprised  in  these  two  sentences,  in  one  of  which  he  was 
decidedly  wrong,  and  in  the  other  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
right: — 

'*  From  the  plat  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  [i.e.,  the  second  part  of 
that  dramatic  performance]  it  appears  that  this  actor  was  on  the  stage 
before  1588,  and  was  the  stage-heroine.  He  acted  scmie  woman*s  part  in 
Jon8on*s  Sejanus  and  in  the  Fox ;  and,  we  may  presume,  performed  all  the 
principal  female  characters  in  om'  aathor*s  plays.** — Sbakspeare  by  Bos- 
well,  iii.,  211. 

^  Alexander  Cooke  is  also  in  the  list  of  actors  preceding  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher*8  **  Captain,**  which,  had  we  not  other  evidence  on  the 
point,  would  establish  that  it  was  acted  before  February,  1614. 
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Malouo  and  Ctialmers,  though  they  cousulted  these  parish 
records,  took  no  notice  of  this  and  other  memoranda  of  the 
same  description :  in  all  probabihty,  they  never  saw  them,  or 
they  would  have  quoted  or  referred  to  some  of  them,  and  not 
have  supposed  that  "  Saunder,"  of  1588,  was  Alexander  Cooke, 
whose  eldest  child  was  bom  seyenteen  years  afterwards. 
The  registers  contain  no  mention  of  the  marriage  of  Cooke, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  married,  and  perliaps  newly  Diar- 
ried,  in  October,  1603,  when  Mrs.  AUeyn  wrote  to  her  husband. 

The  tokeu-books  of  the  same  parish  enable  us  to  state,  that 
in  160i  Alexander  Cooke  lived  in  Hill's  Rents ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  same  house  in  1607,  1609,  and  1610, 
and  perhaps  died  in  it,  altliough  these  rurinua  and  minute 
documents  are  deficient,  as  applied  to  that  particular  district, 
in  1611.  1612,  1613,  and  1614.  Cooke,  with  various  Chris- 
tian appellations,  was  a  very  common  name ;  and  the  tokou- 
book  of  1605  states  (hat  William  Cooke,  probably  no  relation 
to  Alexander  though  near  neighbours,  was  "  in  the  Clink"* 
prison,  and  therefore  absent  from  his  dwelling-house. 

On  llth  October,  1607,  Alexander  Cooke  had  another 
daughter  baptized  Rebecca '  at  his  parish  church  ;  and  a  third 
child,  Alice,  was  not  bom  unlil  1611,  having  been  baptized 
on  Srd  November  of  that  year.  These,  accorthng  to  the  re- 
gisters at  St.  Saviour's,  were  all  the  offspring  of  Alexander 
Cooke  and  his  wife  during  the  Hfe  of  the  father,  for  he  was 
buried  on  the  25th  February,  1613-14',  and  left  his  wife  very 
near  her  time  with  their  fourth  child,  which  was  born  in  March 

'  She  wu  perhaps  named  aHei  an  sunt,  who  was  married  in  1614  (o 
an  actor  of  the  name  of  Turner :  the  fact  appears  from  the  legister  of 
St.  Saviour's:— 

"  16U,  July  14.     Kobert  Turner  to  Sebecca  Cooke." 
There  were  aeveml  Turners  on  the  stage  about  tbe  tame  time,  but  this 
was  perhaps  tbe  "  Mr.  Turner"  mentioned  by  Downes  [Roscint  Angli- 
ranus,  1706,  p.  18)  as  having  acted  under  Hhodes  at  the  Cockpit,  befbr* 
the  Restoration. 
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1613-14,  and  was  christened  Alexander :  the  registration  is  in 
these  terms,  recording  also  that  the  &ther  was  dead  :— 

"'  1613,  March  20.  Alexander  Ck)oke,  son  of  Alexander,  a  player, 
deceased.** ' 

Chalmers  asserts  without  qualification,  and  adducing  no  au- 
thority, that  Alexander  Cooke,  the  &ther,  ^*  died  in  April, 
1614:^  this  was  merely  his  conjecture,  from  the  &ct  that 
Cookers  will,  made  in  January,  was  not  proved  by  the  widow 
until  May,  1614 ;  but  in  the  interval  she  had  been  brought  to 
bed  of  the  son  with  whom  she  was  left  enceinte.  Neither 
Chalmers  nor  Malone  saw  the  subsequent  entry  of  the  inter- 
ment of  Alexander  Cooke,  less  than  a  month  before  his  wife 
was  confined  :— 

'^  1613,  Feb.  25.    Alexander  Cooke,  a  man,  in  the  church.** 

This  is  the  first  and  only  instance  in  which  Cooke'^s  profession 
is  not  stated  in  the  register. 

Whatever  were  the  parentage  of  Cooke,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  he  was  one  of  a  numerous  &mily :  he  mentions  two 
brothers  and  five  sisters  in  his  will.  His  two  brothers  were 
named  Ellis  and  John ;  and  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
previous  biographers,  that  John  Cooke  was,  very  possibly,  no 
other  than  the  author  of  a  very  celebrated  comedy,  which,  in 
the  only  known  early  editions,  (one  without  date,  and  the 
other  printed  in  1614)  is  called,  after  the  popular  performer  of 
the  chief  part  in  it,  "  Greeners  Tit  Quoque.*"  *  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  origin  or  connexions  of  John  Cooke,  who,  as  fiu* 
as  we  can  ascertain,  left  no  other  dramatic  work  behind  him, 
but  a  collection  of  epigrams  was  entered  in  his  name  at  Sta- 
tioners^ Hall  in  1604.     The  comedy  is  highly  laughable,  was 

'  This  son  was  married  at  St.  Saviour*s  in  1636  to  Elizabeth  Whiting, 
the  union  being  thus  recorded : — 

*'  29  April,  1636.     Alexander  Cooke  and  Elizabeth  Whitmg.** 
'  It  is  inserted  in  vol.  vii.  of  ^  Dodsley*s  Old  Flays,**  last  edition. 
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acted  at  court  twice  iu  1612,'  aud  must  have  been  ver^  ac- 
ceptable to  the  audiences  at  the  Red  Bull  theatre,  where 
Greene  was  a  favourite  performer,' 

Alexander  Cooke  wrote  hia  will  with  his  own  hand,  al- 
though, as  ho  states,  "  sick  of  body"  at  the  time  it  bears  date, 
rather  more  than  six  weeks  before  his  death.  From  the  con- 
tents of  it  he  seems  to  have  been  in  moderate  circumstances  : 
he  gave  each  of  lus  two  children  =£'50,  which  two  sums  he  kept 
in  one  purse  in  a  cupboard ;  and  to  his  child,  then  unborn, 
J'50  moro,  which  was  in  the  bands  of  his  "  fellows,"  the 
membora  of  the  King's  company  of  players,  "  as  his  share  of 
the  stock."  These  sums  ho  entreated  "  his  master  Heminge*' 
(as  if  he  had  been  a  theatrical  apprentice  to  him)  Henry  Con- 
dell,  and  a  person  of  the  name  of  Francis  Caper,  "  to  take  into 
their  hands,"  in  order  that  they  might  be  lodged  in  Grocers* 
Hall  (of  which  company,  it  will  be  recollected,  Hemiuge  waa 

'  See  Mr.  Cunningham's  "  Revela'  Accounts,"  p.  211,  whence  it  ap- 
pearB  that  it  was  called  "  The  Citj  Gallant,"  aa  nccll  aa  "  Greene's  Tu 
Quoque."  "  The  City  Gallnnt"  was  most  likely  its  original  title,  until 
Greene,  hy  acting  the  character  of  Bubhle  ao  humorously,  gave  it  a 
new  name. 

'  Witness  the  following  quotation  fVom  the  play : — 

"  Geraldiae.  Why  then  we'll  go  to  the  Red  Bull :  they  say  Greene's 
a  good  clovn. 

"  Bubble.     Greene  I  Greene's  an  a«3. 

"  ScattergQod.     Wherefore  do  you  say  bo  ? 

"  Bubble.  Indeed  I  ha'  no  reason,  for  they  say  he  is  aa  like  me  u 
ever  he  can  look."— D.  O,  P.,  vol,  vii.,  p.  37,  last  edition. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  practice  of  making  actors  commcnil,  and  com- 
ment upon,  themselves  in  the  course  of  a  play  is  not  so  modem  as  niighi 
be  imagined.  Thomas  Hcywpod  caused  the  comedy  to  be  printed  in 
1GI4,  when  both  the  author  and  Ihe  actor  were  dead  :  Alexander  Cooke's 
brother  John,  we  may  believe,  waa  dend  when  Alcsander  made  hU  will, 
which  addi  to  the  possibility  (we  do  uot  say  probability)  that  John  waa 
the  author  of  "  Greene's  Tu  Quoque." 
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a  member),  for  greater  security.  The  will  is  dated  3rd  Ja- 
nuary,  1613-14 ;  and,  as  we  haye  stated,  it  was  proved  bj  the 
widow  on  the  4(th  May,  1614.     It  is  in  these  terms  :-— 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Sonne,  and  the  Holy  Ghoste.  I, 
Alexander  Ck)oke,  sick  of  body,  bat  in  perfect  minde,  doe  with  mine 
owne  hand  write  my  last  will  and  testament,  ilrst,  I  bequeathe  my 
Bonle  into  the  hands  of  God,  my  deer  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  bought 
it  and  payd  for  it  deerly  with  his  blood  on  the  crosse;  next,  my  body 
to  the  earthe,  to  be  buryed  after  the  manner  of  Christian  bur3rall. 

Item,  I  do  giye  and  bequeath  unto  my  sonne  Frauds  the  some  of 
fifty  pounds,  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  yeeres. 

Item,  I  doe  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Rebeeca  the  some 
of  fiftye  pounds  also,  to  be  delivered  to  hir  at  the  age  of  seaventeene 
years,  or  at  hir  day  of  manage,  which  it  shall  please  God  to  bring 
firste,  which  somes  of  money  are  bothe  in  one  purse  in  my  coberd. 

Item,  I  doe  give  and  bequeathe  unto  the  childe  which  n^  wife  now 
goeth  with,  the  some  of  fiftye  pounds  allso,  which  is  in  the  hand  of  my 
fellowes,  as  my  share  of  the  stock,  to  be  delivered,  if  it  be  a  boy,  at  one 
and  twenty  yeres,  if  a  girle  at  seaventeene,  or  day  of  maryage,  as  before : 
all  whiche  somes  of  moneyes  I  doe  intreate  my  Master  Hemings,  Mr. 
Cundell,  and  Mr.  Frances  Caper  (for  God's  cause)  to  take  into  their 
hands,  and  see  it  saflye  put  into  Grocers  Hall,  for  the  use  and  bring- 
inge  up  of  my  poore  orphants. 

Item,  I  doe  further  give  and  bequeathe  unto  my  daughter  Rebecca 
the  windowe  cushens  made  of  needle  worke,  together  withe  the  window 
cloathe,  court  cuboard  cloathe,  and  chimneye  cloathe,  beiog  all  bordered 
about  with  needle  worke  sutable,  and  greene  silke  fringe. 

If  any  of  my  children  dye  ere  they  come  to  age,  my  will  is  that  the 
survivers  shall  have  there  parte  equallye  divided  to  the  last.  If  all  my 
children  dye  ere  they  come  to  age,  my  will  is  that  my  brother  Ellis,  or 
his  children,  shall  have  one  halfe  of  all ;  the  other  halfe  to  be  thus 
divided :  to  my  five  sisters,  or  theire  children,  tenn  pounds  apiece 
amongst  them,  my  brother  John*s  daughter  other  tenne  pounds,  the 
reste  to  my  wife  if  she  live  then,  if  not  to  Ellis  and  his.  K  my  bro- 
ther Ellis  dye  ere  this,  and  leave  no  childe  of  his  body,  my  will  is,  it 
shall  all  be  equally  distributed  amongst  my  sisters  and  the  children  of 
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there  bodya,  only  my  wiye*8  parte  reserved,  if  she  live :  my  wifb  paying 
all  charges  of  my  bmiall,  performing  my  will  in  every  poynte  as  I  have 
set  downe,  my  will  is  she  shall  injoy  and  be  my  fiill  and  lavfbll  eze- 
cntrix  [of]  all  my  goods,  chattels,  moveables,  debbts,  or  whatsocYer  is 
mine  in  all  the  worlde. 

This  is  my  last  will  and  testament.     In  witness  whereof  I  have  set 
to  my  hand  January  the  third,  1613.     By  me, 

AlLEX.  COOKJB. 

Chalmers  printed  the  preceding  document ;  ^  but  the  ooly 
fact  he  supplies  connected  with  the  biography  of  Alexander 
Cooke  is,  that  Augustine  Phillips  left  him  a  legacy,  as  one  of 
his  fellow-actors,  in  1605.  To  some  he  gave  'Hhirty  shil- 
lings in  gold,'**  viz.  to  Shakespeare,  Condell,  and  Christopher 
Beeston,  who  was  his  "  servant ;''  and  to  others  "  twenty 
shillings  in  gold,^^  viz.  to  Laurence  Fletcher,  Armyn,  Cowley, 
Cooke,  and  Tooley. 

*  "  Apology  for  the  Believers,"  p.  447. 
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SAMUEL  GILBURNE 

Was  "  unknown^  to  Malone ;  and  but  for  the  will  of  Au- 
gustine Phillips,  which  Malone  had  not  seen,  we  should  have 
been  without  a  single  particular  regarding  him.  In  May, 
1605,  he  was  out  of  his  time,  because  Phillips  calls  Gilbume 
"  my  late  apprentice  ;*"  and  he  bequeaths  to  him  "  the  sum  of 
forty  shillings,  and  my  mouse- coloured  yelvet  hose,  and  a 
white  tafiaty  doublet,  a  black  taffaty  suit,  my  purple  cloak, 
sword  and  dagger,  and  my  base  viol/' '  We  may  infer  that 
Gilbume  could  play  upon  the  instrument  thus  left  to  him  by 
his  master  and  instructor  in  the  business  of  the  stage :  we' 
may  also  conclude  that  he  was  a  young  man,  not  long  out  of 
his  articles ;  but  as  we  never  hear  of  him  afterwards  upon 
any  other  authority,  he  either  died  early,  or  quitted  the  pro- 
fession. His  name  appears  in  no  old  list  of  dramatis  personcB 
as  a  representative  of  one  of  the  characters  ;  so  that,  excepting 
what  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  was  pupil  to 
Phillips,  a  comedian,  we  know  not  what  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession he  followed. 

The  name  of  Gilbume  does  not  occur  about  the  required 
period  in  the  Southwark  registers,  but  it  is  met  with  fre- 
quently in  those  of  Shoreditch  :  we  there  find  John,  Thomas, 
William  Gilbume,  &c.,  but  no  Samuel  Gilbume.  We  have 
looked  for  it  also  in  vain  in  Cripplegate,  Aldermanbury,  and 
Blackfriars ;  and  our  actor  probably  came  fix>m,  and  died  in 
the  country. 

'  See  our  memoir  of  Phillips,  p.  87  of  this  volume. 
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ROBERT  ARMIN. 

The  subsequent  extract  from  ^^  Tarlton^s  Jests^  relates  to  the 
introduction  of  Armin  to  the  stage  :  as  it  was  published,  acnd 
re-published,  in  the  life-time  of  Armin,  we  may  perhaps  place 
the  more  confidence  in  the  general  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
It  is  headed,  ^*  How  Tarlton  made  Armin  his  adopted  son, 
to  succeed  him.^ 

Tarlton  keeping  a  tayem  in  Gracechurch  Street,  he  let  it  to  ano- 
ther, who  was  indebted  to  *Armin*8  master,  a  goldfrmith  in  Lombard 
Street,  yet  he  himself  had  a  chamber  in  the  same  house;  and  this 
Armin,  being  then  a  wag,  came  often  thither  to  demand  his  mastex^a 
money,  which  he  sometimes  had,  and  sometimes  had  not.  In  the  end, 
the  man,  growing  poor,  told  the  boy  he  had  no  money  for  bis  niasler, 
and  he  must  bear  with  him.  The  man*s  name  being  CharleSi  Annia 
made  this  verse,  writing  it  with  chalk  on  a  wainsooat  :— 

O  world!  why  wilt  thou  lye? 

Is  this  Charles  the  great  ?     That  I  deny : 

Indeed,  Charles  the  great  before. 

But  now  Charles  the  less,  being  poor.' 

Tarlton,  coming  into  the  room,  reading  it,  and  partly  acquainted  with 
the  boy's  humour,  coming  often  thither  for  his  master's  money,  took  a 
piece  of  chalk,  and  wrote  this  rhyme  by  it : — 

"  A  wag  thou  art ;  none  can  prevent  thee. 

And  thj  desert  shall  content  thee. 

Let  me  devine. — As  I  am 

So  in  time  thou'lt  be  the  same : 

My  adopted  son  therefore  be. 

To  enjoy  my  clown's  suit  after  me." 

*  Oldys,  in  his  MS.  notes  upon  Langbaine,  tells  us,  on  the  supposed 
authority  of  "  Tarlton's  Jests,"  that  the  tavern-keeper's  name  was 
Charles  Tarlton,  but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake. 
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And  see  how  it  fell  out.  The  boy,  reading  this,  bo  loved  Tarlton 
after,  that  r^;arding  him  with  more  respect,  he  used  to  his  plays,  and 
fell  in  a  league  with  his  homoar :  and  private  practice  brought  him  to 
present  playing,  and  at  this  hour  performs  the  same,  where,  at  the  Globe 
on  the  Bankside,  men  may  see  him.^ 

It  has  been  sapposed  on  this  ainthority  that  Armin  became 
Tarlton's  boy  or  apprentice,  and  was  instructed  by  him  :  such 
may  have  been  the  fact,  but  the  book  called  ^  Tarlton^s  Jests^ 
affords  no  evidence  of  it.  Armin  was  apprentice  to  a  gold- 
smith when  he  became  acquainted  with  Tarlton,  ttncT  all  we 
learn  is,  that  Tarlton  prophesied  that  Armin  should  be  his 
successor  in  clown'^s  parts,  and  that  the  boy,  from  his  personal 
liking  for  Tarlton,  frequented  plays  in  which  Tarlton  acted, 
and  admired,  if  not  acquired,  his  humour :  afterwards  Armin 
had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  at  the  Globe 
theatre  on  the  Bankside, 

Tarlton,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  died  in  September, 
1588,  and  how  long  before  that  date  he  had  given  encourage- 
ment to  Armin  we  know  not ;  but  his  pupil  (if  such  indeed 
he  were)  was  a  mere  boy :  probably  he  ^;ms  not  a  grown  man 
when  he  lost  his  theatrical  patron.  If  we  suppose  Armin  to 
have  been  seventeen  or  eighteen  at  the  death  of  Tarlton,  he 
was  bom  about  1570  or  1571,  consequently  an  actor  of  con- 
siderable standing  in  the  spring  of  1603,  when  James  I. 
granted  the  patent  to  his  players,  in  which  the  name  of  Armin 
comes  last  but  one,  preceding  that  of  Richard  Cowley. 

The  first  edition  of  "  Tarlton's  Jests,'*'  now  known,  bears 
date  in  1611,  but  there  were  evidently  earlier  impressions,  and 
the  three  parts  into  which  they  are  divided  were  separately 
printed :  Thomas  Pavior  had  a  license  to  publish  *^  the  teeond 
part  of  "  Tarlton's  Jests'"  on  4th  August,  1600 ;  and  Nash 
mentions  them  (possibly  then  consisting  only  of  ihd  first  part) 

1  "  Tarlton's  Jests  and  News  out  of  Purgatory**  (edited  for  the  Shake- 
speare Society  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.),  p.  22. 
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aa  early  as  1592,  in  the  fitltowing  passage,  writteu  in  answer  I 
to  Gabriel  Harvey,  who  hni  accused  him  of  imitating  Robert 
Greene  and  Tarlton :  —  "Wherein  have  I  borrowed  from 
Greene  or  Tarlton,  that  I  should  tlianke  them  for  all  I  have  I 
Is  my  atile  like  Green's,  or  my  jeasts  Hie  Tarltoti'i  f"  *  Some 
of  Tarltou's  jesta  had  therefore  been  printed  before  Nash 
wrote,  and  it  ia  not  likely  that  the  appearance  of  the  book 
would  have  been  delayed  long  after  tlie  death  of  tlie  principal 
subject  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  unless  jests  were  interlarded  afterwards, 
to  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  the  tract  on  its  re-appearance,  the 
quotation  wo  have  above  made,  respecting  the  youth  of  Armia 
and  his  subsequent  celebrity,  eatablishes  that  that  portion  of  the 
publication  did  not  come  out,  at  least,  until  after  the  building 
of  the  Globe  theatre  in  1694  ;  for  we  arc  there  told  that  pri- 
vate practice  brought  Armyn  to  present  playing,  "  and  at  this 
hour  performs  the  same,  where,  at  tlie  Globe  on  the  Bani 
side,  men  may  see  him."  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  "  jests'" 
were  added  from  time  to  time,  and  that  an  edition,  printed 
very  soon  after  lo8S  and  containing  only  a  few,  would  gra- 
dually be  Bwelled  as  materials  came  to  hand :  for  instance,  it 
is  very  easy  to  suppose  that  Armin  himself  may  iiave  fiir- 
nished  the  ground-work  of  the  anecdote  relating  to  his  early 
propensity  for  the  stage.  For  the  sake  of  hia  own  popularity, 
Armin  may  have  wished  it  to  be  known,  that  so  great  a  &- 
vourite  as  Tarlton  had  foretold  his  success,  even  while  he  was 
only  a  boy.  If  Armin  had  been  on  the  stage  when  Tarlton'a 
"  Second  Part  of  the  Seven  Ueadly  Sins"  was  represented,  of 
before  1588,  hia  name  would  moat  likely  have  occurred 
in  the  list  of  the  performers  of  that  piece. 

'  "  Strange  newes  of  the  intercepting  certaine  Letiers  nnd  a  Convoy 
nf  Verees,"  &c.  1392,  4to.  This  tract  in  tbe  neit  year  waa  called 
"  The  Apologie  of  Pierce  PcnnilesM." — See  "  The  Bridgewater  Cata- 
logue," p.  211. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  rose  to  any  considerable  emi- 
nence, at  all  events  at  the  Globe,  antil  Kemp  seceded  from  the 
company  (then  known  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain^s  servants, 
and  afterwards  as  the  King'^s  players),  shortly  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Fortune  theatre  by  Henslowe  and  Alleyn  in  1600, 
or  1 601.  Kemp,  until  then,  had  been  the  Dogberry  of  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,^^  ^  a  character  from  which  Armin  some  • 
years  subsequently  made  a  quotation,'  as  if  it  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  after  it  had  been  relinquished  by  Kemp.  Such 
might  be  the  case  with  other  parts,  regarding  which  we  have 
no  information  ;  for  it  is  no  where  mentioned  in  what  plays  by 
Shakespeare,  or  by  any  other  dramatist,  Armin  was  called 
upon  to  perform,  with  the  exception  of  Ben  Jonson^s  "  Alche- 
mist,''' acted  in  1610. 

His  name  appeared  early  in  print,  supposing  him  to  be,  as 
he  probably  was,  the  Robert  Armin  who  subscribed  a  pre- 
liminary address  in  prose  to  '^  A  Brief  Resolution  of  the  right 
Religion,****  printed  in  1590,  8vo.  He  must  have  written  or 
put  his  name  to  other  pieces  now  lost,'  for  we  find  him,  in 
1593,  introduced  by  Oabriel  Harvey,  with  Thomas  Deloney 
and  Philip  Stubbes,  as  one  of  '^  the  common  pamphletters  of 
London.*****     Deloney  and   Stubbes  have  left  enough  behind 

^  See  our  memoir  of  Kemp  in  this  vol.,  p.  89. 

^  In  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  his  "  Italian  Tailor  and  his  Boy,"  of 
which  we  shall  say  more  hereafter. 

'  Verses  subscribed  R.  A.  precede  Robert  Tofte's  "  Alba,  or  the 
Month*s  Mind  of  a  Melancholy  Lover,'*  1598.  '*  England's  Parnassus,** 
IGOO,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Mounson,  Knight,  by  R.  A.;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  generally  agreed  to  assign  that  collection  of  "  the 
choisest  flowers  of  our  modem  poets**  to  Robert  Allot,  who  was  certainly 
a  writer  of  the  time. 

^  *'  He  [Nash]  deadaineth  Thomas  Delone,  Philip  Stubs,  Robert  Armin, 
and  the  common  pamphletters  of  London.** — **  Pierce*s  Supererroga- 
tion,**  1593,  4to,  p.  183. 
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them  to  wftrrant  tho  iuclusiou  of  them  in  Harvey's  description  ;' 
but  the  same  cannot  bo  said  of  Armin,  and  what  he  wrote  of) 
this  kind  muat  have  perished.  Id  1604  we  again  meet  with 
the  name  of  Robert  Armin,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dedicatory 
letter  to  Gilbert  Dugdale's  "  True  Diseourao  of  tho  practices 
of  Elizabeth  Caldwell,  Ma.  Jef&ey  Bownd,  laaboU  Hall, 
widdow,  and  Georgo  Femely,"  in  order  to  poiaon  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Thomas  Caldwell,  in  Ohoshire.  Gilbert  Dugdale 
was  the  author  of  a  species  of  pageant  on  tho  coronation  of 
James  I.,  called  "  Time  Triumphant,"  lfiU4,  4to. ;  and  Amiin 
acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  his  kinsman  in  tho  epistl« 
prefixed  to  the  "  True  Discourse,"  &c„  160+,  4to.,  which  ws 
hero  reprint,  as  the  tract  is  rare,  and  because  much  of  the  epistle 
relates  personally  to  onr  actor.     It  is  addressed — 

To  the  right  honourable  and  his  singular  good  lady,  the  Lady  Mary 
Chandots, 

n.  A.  wisheth  health  and  everlasting  happiness. 

My  honourable  and  very  good  lady,  coiiEidering  my  duty  to  your 

kind  ladyship,  and  remembering  the  virtues  of  your  prepared  nund,  I 

could  do  no  less  but  dedicate  this  atrange  woric  to  your  view,  being  both    i 

'  We  need  not  enumerate  the  titles  of  Deloney'a  tracts,  norcl^ 
and  poems,  aa  they  may  be  seen  in  bibliographical  catalogues  ;  but 
we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  two  ephemeral  publica- 
tions by  Stubbes  (the  early  enemy  of  theatrical  jwrfo nuances,  in  his 
"  Anatomy  of  Abuses,"  1583),  one  of  which  haa  only  been  incidentally 
and  incorrectly  noticed,  and  the  other  no  where  mentioned.  The  firsl 
presents  him  with  the  appearance  of  a  poet,  (appearance  only)  in  a  tract 
called  "  Two  wnnderftill  and  rare  Examples"  of  blasphemers  and  swearers 
who  were  visited  by  the  judgment  of  God :  it  was  printed  in  black  letter 
by  William  Wright  without  date,  and  it  contains  a  longcihortatoryni 
tive  in  rhime,  Bubscribed  Philip  Stubl>es.  The  second  is  a  prone  relatioa 
on  "  The  intended  Treasons  of  Doctor  Parrie  and  his  Complia 
"  Imprinted  at  London  for  Henry  Car,"  &c.,  aUo  in  black  letter,  with- 
ont  date,  but  the  event  fixes  the  period  at  which  it  must  have  1 
pubhehed. 
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matter  of  momeiit  and  trnth.  And  to  the  whole  world  it  may  seem 
strange,  that  a  gentlewoman  so  well  brought  up  in  (jod^s  fear,  so  well 
married,  so  virtuous  ever,  so  suddenly  wrought  to  this  act  of  murder, 
that  when  your  ladjrship  doth  read  as  well  the  letter  as  the  book  of  her 
own  inditing,  you  will  the  more  wonder  that  her  virtues  could  so  aptly 
taste  the  follies  of  vice  and  villainy.  But  so  it  was ;  and,  for  the  better 
proof  that  it  was  so,  I  have  placed  my  kinsman^s  name  to  it,  who  was 
present  at  all  her  troubles,  at  her  coming  to  prison,  her  being  in  prison, 
and  her  going  out  of  prison  to  execution,  that  those  gentlemen,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  his  work,  witnessed,  may  also  be  partakers  in  that 
kind,  for  the  proof  thereof,  that  your  ladyship  and  the  world,  so  satis- 
fied, may  admire  the  deed,  and  hold  it  as  strange  as  it  is  true. 

We  have  many  giddy-pated  poets,  that  could  have  published  the 
report  with  more  eloquence;  but  truth,  in  plain  attire,  is  the  easier 
known :  let  fiction  mask  in  Kendall  green.  It  is  my  quality  to  add  to 
the  truth,  truth,  and  not  leasings  to  lies. 

Your  good  honor  knows  Pinck*s  poor  heart,^  who,  in  all  my  service 
to  your  late  deceased  kind  lord,  never  savoured  of  flattery  or  fiction, 
and,  therefore,  am  now  the  bolder  to  present  to  your  virtues  the  view  of 
this  late  truth,  desiring  you  to  so  think  of  it,  that  you  may  be  an  ho- 
nourable mourner  of  these  obsequies,  and  you  shall  no  more  do  than 
many  more  have  done.  So,  with  my  tendered  duty,  my  true  ensuing 
story,  and  my  ever  wishing  well,  I  do  humbly  commit  your  ladyship  to 
the  prison  of  heaven,  wherein  is  perfect  freedom. 

Your  ladyship's  ever. 

In  duty  and  service, 

Robert  Armin. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  it  was  in  May,  preceding  the 
publication  of  this  epistle,  that  we  met  with  the  name  of 
Robert  Armin  standing  last  but  one  in  the  patent  of  James  L ; 
and  our  persuasion  is  that,  if  he  had  not  recently  joined  the 

^  We  are  no  where  informed  how  Armin  obtained  the  nick-name  of 
Pink — perhaps  from  his  Christiui  name,  Robert  or  Robin:  in  the  same 
way  Robert  Tofte,  the  author  of  ^  Alba,**  before  mentioned,  was  also 
known  as  Rolnn  Redbreast.  We  shall  hereafter  see,  that  Armin  was 
called  Robin  by  Davies  of  Hereford. 
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company  of  the  King's  players  in  consequence  of  the  secesaioiii 
of  Ivetnp  who  had  attached  himself  to  a  rival  association,  b6' 
had  somewhat  suddenly  risen  to  a  station  of  prominence  and 
importance  in  the  aaaoeiation,  by  being  called  upon  to  perform 
characters  which  Kemp  had  necessarily  relinquished  —  among 
these  Dogberry, 

Ariuin  waa  certainly  at  one  period  a  member  of  a  company 
acting  under  the  name  and  patronage  of  Lord  Chandos,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  letter  above  quoted  is  addressed  to 
his  lordship's  widow,  and  that  Amiin  talks  in  it  of  hia  ser- 
viL-es  to  the  late  peer.  In  his  "  Nest  of  Ninnies,'  of  which 
shall  speak  farther  presently,  he  introduces  some  anecdotes 
relating  to  tho  performances  of  the  players  of  Lord  Chandoa, 
and  to  an  ideot  called  Jack  Miller,  who  was  very  fond  of  th« 
clown  of  the  association  (probably  Armin  himself)  whom  he 
nicknamed  GruntbfiU.  Arniln  does  not  give  the  date  of  those 
transactions,  but  it  must  have  been  before  1602,  because  Wil- 
liam Bruges,  Baron  Chandos,  died  in  that  year,  ArmJn  per- 
haps quitted  that  body  of  actors  about  1598,  in  order  to  unite 
himself  to  the  players  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  and  it  is  veiy 
evident,  from  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  same  tract,  he  re- 
lates certain  incidents  which  happened  to  the  fool  of  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  that  he  liad  been  in  that  country,  and  an  eye- 
witness of  what  he  narrates.  This  was  probably  in  the  ye^ 
1599  or  1600,  when  a  detachment  of  the  Lord  ChamberIaiD''« 
servants,  under  Laurence  Fletcher,  was  performing  north  of 
the  Tweed,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  king. 

Whether  Kemp  returned  to  his  old  parf.s,  when  he  returned 
to  his  old  quarters  at  the  Blackfriara  and  Globe  theatres,  we 
cannot  state ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  anterior  to  I G05  he 
and  Armyii  were  acting  together  in  the  same  company.  This 
fact  is  established  by  the  complaint  of  the  Corporation  to  the 


I 


'  Reprinted  in  18-12  by  tbe  Sliakeapeare  Society,  from  the  onlyei 
copy  of  tbe  original  edition  of  IGOS,  in  the  Bodleian  Libniy. 
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Privy  Council,  especially  directed  against  Kemp  and  Armin 
by  name,  for  bringing  upon  the  stage  "  one  or  more  of  the 
worshipfull  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  to  their  great 
scandall.  and  the  lessening  of  their  authority/^  * 

This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  Kemp,  who  probably  died  soon 
afterwards,  but  Armin  survived  him  several  years,  though,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  not  in  very  flourishing  circumstances. 
Augustine  Phillips,  who  died  in  1605,  left  Armin  a  legacy  of 
twenty  shillings,  as  one  of  his  fellow-sharers  and  actors ;  but 
Armin  had  disposed  of  his  interest,  whatever  it  might  be,  when 
a  value  was  put  upon  the  Blackiriars  theatre  in  the  year 
1 608  or  1 609,  for  his  name  does  not  occur  among  those  who 
were  in  any  way  concerned ;  and  as  Joseph  Taylor  was  then 
the  owner  of  a  share  and  a  half,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he 
came  into  the  property  by  purchase  from  Armin. 

About  this  date  he  seems  to  have  resumed  his  occupa- 
tion as  what  Gabriel  Harvey  had  termed  him  in  1593,  "  a 
common  pamphletter  f**  for  in  1608  came  out,  in  4?to.,  a  work, 
the  title  of  which  has  been  before  introduced,  "  A  Nest  of 
Ninnies,  simply  of  themselves  without  Compounds."''*  We  may 
pretty  safely  conclude  that  poverty  had  compelled  Armin  to 
sell  his  property  as  a  sharer  in  the  company  of  the  Kiug^s 
players,  although  he  continued  one  of  the  association,  and 
that  he  now  sought  to  relieve  some  temporary  necessities  by 
the  publication  of  tracts,  which  he  hoped  would  be  popular. 

Nevertheless,  he  called  himself  "  servant  to  the  King's  most 
excellent  Majesty,''  when  he  printed  a  play  in  the  next  year, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Two  Maids  of  More  Clacke,  with 
the  Life  and  simple  Manner  of  John  in  the  Hospital ;"  but, 
though  he  still  belonged  to  the  company  acting  at  the  Globe 
and  Blackfriars  theatres,  it  is  rather  singular  that  his  drama 
was  brought  out  by  "  the  Children  of  the  King's  Majesty's 
Kevels."     The  fact  that  he  had  not  quitted  the  association  of 

^  See  p.  1 17  of  this  volume,  where  the  document  is  set  out. 
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wliiuh  liQ  bad  so  long  beeu  a  member  ie  evidenced  by   Heu 
JonsoD,  who,  as  already  noticed,  entimpratps  Armin  among 
"  tbe  principal  actors"  in  bia  "  Alcbemiat,"  which,  he  tells  na, 
was  played   by  "  the  King's  Majesty's  servants'"  in  1610. 
Armin  preserved  the   same  designation  of  "  servant  to  the 
King^s  most  excellent  Majesty,"  when  be  publiabed  bis   next 
tract,  "  The  Italian  Tailor  and  his  Boy,"  which  came  oot  in 
1609,  which  he  admitted  to  be  a  translation,  and  wliich,   in 
fact,  forms  Novel  v.,  Night  8,  of  the  Notti  PiacevoH  of  Stra- 
parola.'     In  the  introductory  matter  to  this  small  work  h»  I 
refers  to  the  deadly  offence  which  his  "  Nest  of  Ninnies"  had  J 
given  in  some  quarters  :  "  Not  long  since  (he  says)  I  disco-  , 
vered  a  nest  of  ninnies  in  this  great  womb  of  tbe  world,  and   i 
some  of  the  old  brood  before  ecomed  at  this  new  birth  :  it  v 
but  to  show  their  antiquity,  and  who  was  the  neatest  ninny  of 
all  the  nest.     One,  forsooth,  would  kill  the  author  ;  and  why  I   | 
because  of  the  dedication."     As  the  dedication  to  the  i 
bers  of  tb«  two  Universities  and  Inna  of  Court  has  come  down  ' 


'  In  "  the  Proline  to  the  Storie"  we  read  lu  follows  :- 
"  I  thui  deetribute  to  all  cyea 

What  1  of  late  have  red ; 
Though  faigncd,  yet  they  ori 

But  fancies  better  bred ; 
And  yet  the  subject  of  discent. 

As  many  worthiea  beo. 
Begun  ofnotbing,  till  content 

Breed  to  maturitie. 
The  Italian  poet  in  discourse 

Seta  down  a  liomely  toy. 
In  singular  donne,  prose  not  verse, 

A  taylor  and  bin  boy ; 
Who  in  contention  tihewde  Ibc  earth 

What  art  exceeded  In, 
For  nuthiiig  bul  an  bowers  niirtbi 

And  thus  doth  he  begin." 
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to  US,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  person  could  have 
taken  it  amiss,  but  there  are  in  it  some  allusions,  not  now 
intelligible,  which  might  then  have  been  well  understood. 

The  most  remarkable  passage  in  the  preliminary  matter  to 
^'  The  Italian  Tailor  and  his  Boy""  is  contained  in  the  epistle 
to  Lord  and  Lady  Haddington,  where  Armin  refers  to  his 
poverty,  and  makes  such  a  reference  to  Dogberry  as  seems  to 
render  it  certain  that  he  succeeded  to  the  character  after 
Kemp  resigned  it,  on  retiring  from  the  Lord  Ghamberlain'^s 
players,  and  joining  those  of  the  Lord  Admiral:  Armin'^s 
words  are,  "  Pardon,  I  pray  you,  the  boldness  of  a  beggar, 
who  hath  been  writ  down  an  ass  in  his  time,  and  pleads  under 
forma  pauperis  in  it  still,  notttithstandinff  his  constdbleship  and 
office/''  Kemp  was  certainly  dead  when  this  was  written,  and 
Armin  may  possibly  not  have  performed  Dogberry  until  after 
that  event ;  but  our  notion  is,  that  the  character  devolved 
into  Armiu'^s  hands  when  Kemp  abandoned  the  Globe,  and 
went  to  act  at  the  Fortune. 

John  Davies,  of  Hereford,  published  his  "  Scourge  of 
Folly  about  1611 :  it  was  certainly  afi;er  1609,  because  the 
printed  edition  of  Lord  Brooke^s  ''  Mustapha^''  of  that  year  is 
mentioned  in  it.  Among  other  "  epigrams'"  to  "  worthy 
persons,'*''  such  as  Thomas  Bastard,  Sir  John  Harington,  Sa- 
muel Daniel,  Ben  Jonson,  &c.,  Davies  devotes  an  especially 
long  one  to  ''  Bobin  Armin,^'*  to  whose  private  character,  as 
well  as  to  his  public  excellence,  it  bears  testimony.  It  is 
thus  humorously  headed : — 

To  honest,  gamesome  Robin  Armin^ 

That  tickles  the  spleen  like  an  harmless  vermin. 

Armin,  what  shall  I  say  of  thee,  but  this, 
Thou  art  a  fool  and  knave  ?     Both  P     Fie !  I  miss, 
And  wrong  thee  much ;  sith  thou,  indeed,  art  neither, 
Although  in  shew  thou  playest  both  together. 
We  all  (that*8  kings  and  all)  but  players  are 
Upon  this  earthly  stage,  and  should  have  care 
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To  play  our  purta  su  properly,  that  we 
Miiy  at  the  end  gain  an  applavdUe. 
But  most  men  over-act,  tuis-act,  or  miss 
The  action  which  to  them  peculiar  \a ; 
And  the  more  high  the  part  is  which  they  pUy, 
The  more  they  miss  in  what  they  do  or  say  : 
So  that,  when  off  the  stage  by  death  they  wend, 
Alen  rather  hiss  at  theni,  than  them  commend. 
But,  honest  Robin,  thou  with  harndess  mirth 
Doat  please  the  world,  and  so  enjoy'st  the  earth 
That  others  but  possess  with  care  that  stingy ; 
So  mak'st  thy  life  more  happy  far  than  kings. 
And  so  much  more  our  love  should  thee  embrace:, 
Sitb  thou  still  liv'st  with  nume  that  die  to  grace, 
And  yet  art  honest,  in  despite  of  lets. 
Which  earns  more  praise  than  forced  goodness  gets. 
So  play  thy  part ;  be  honest  still  with  mirth  ; 
Then,  when  th'  art  in  the  tiring  house  of  earth, 
Thou  being  his  servant  whom  all  kings  do  serve, 
May'st  for  thy  part  well  play'd  like  praise  deserve ; 
For  in  that  'tiling  house  when  either  be 
Y'are  one  man's  men,  and  equal  in  degree. 
So  thou  in  sport  the  happiest  men  do  school 
To  do  OS  thou  dost — wisely  play  the  fool.' 

'  In  his  "  Wifs  Pilgrimage,"  Sign.  P.  4,  Davies  inserts  an  epitaph 
upon  a  jester,  or  "  professed  fool,"  of  the  name  of  Meece,  of  whom  we 
hear  on  uo  other  authority.  It  does  not  appear  that  Meece  wu  rb 
actor,  although  Davies  says  of  him — 

"  Then,  never  Foole  on  this  world's  reeling  stage 
Plud  his  part  better,  till  forescore  of  age." 
Some  lines  near  the  conclusion  arc  worth  quoting,  with  reference  lo 
representations  in  "  The  Dance  of  Death  :" — 

"  Then,  RIeece,  since  Death  doth  play  the  foole  with  thee, 
Showing  his  teeth,  laughing  ill-favour'dly, 
Put  on  his  [Mkte  thj  capp,  and  on  his  back 
Thy  pidc  coatu  put,  with  cverj'  foolish  knock, 
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We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  Armin  continued,  not  only 
alive,  but  on  the  stage  in  1611.  If  he  were  not  dead  in  1615,  it 
is  singular  that,  as  he  had  done  in  his  other  works,  he  did  not 
put  his  name  at  length  on  the  title-page  of  a  play  then  printed, 
called  "  The  Valiant  Welshman  :****  it  purports  to  have  been 
written  by  B.  A.,  and  possibly  the  publisher  intended  it  to  be 
inferred  that  it  was  by  Armin,  although  nothing  is  said  re- 
garding him  and  his  authorship.  In  Henslowe^s  "  Diary,^' 
printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  will  be  found  three  no- 
tices of  plays  in  which  Welshmen  were  concerned ;  and  one 
of  these,  as  there  suggested,  may  have  been  "  The  Valiant 
Welshman,"  an  early  work  by  Armin,  if  indeed  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  play.  We  first  hear  of  "  The  Welsh- 
man'*'' in  Henslowe'^s  *'  Diary'''*  in  November  1595  (p.  61) ;  of 
a  drama  by  Drayton  and  Ghettle,  in  which  the  part  of  a 
Welshman  was  inserted  in  March  1598  (p.  120) ;  and  of 
"  The  Welshman'*s  Prize,"  as  one  of  the  stock-pieces  belonging 
to  Henslowe'^s  company,  very  shortly  afterwards  (p.  276). 

We  know  not  where  nor  when  Armyn  was  buried,  for  his 
name  is  not  found  in  one  of  the  parish  registers  we  have 
been  able  to  examine,  nor  does  it  occur  in  any  of  the  token- 
books  of  Southwark.  We  are  utterly  destitute  of  information 
whether  he  had  been  married,  or  whether  he  left  behind  him 
any  family.  His  will  was  sought  in  vain  by  Chalmers,  and  our 
more  recent  inquiries  have  not  led  to  the  discovery  of  it ;  nor 
is  it  known  that  letters  of  administration  were  taken  out  for 
such  effects  as  he  may  have  left  behind  him.  Had  he  died  in 
any  of  the  parishes  in  or  near  which  our  old  theatres  were 
situated,  his  burial  would  probably  have  been  registered  there, 
and  we  should  have  met  with  the  record. 

And  say  (sith  he  sittes  quite  beside  the  stoole), 
Locke  on  the  foole,  that  cannot  kill  a  foole  t 
For  1,  poor  Mcece,  that  was  a  foole  to  Death, 
Have  made  Death  now  my  foole,  eY*n  with  a  breath." 
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He  was  one  of  "  the  Cliildren  of  the  Queen's  Chapel ""  in 
1601,  when  he  played  with  Field,  Pavy,  Underwood,  and 
others  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Pootautor :"  as  he  had  no  part  in  the 
same  dramatiat'a  "  Cynthia's  Revels,"  in  1600,  represented  by 
the  Rame  Juvenile  company,  we  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  in 
1601  he  had  been  recently  taken  into  the  aaeociation. 

Anterior  to  April,  1604,  he  seems  to  have  been  di-afted  into 
his  Majesty's  players,  possibly  as  a  youug  man  to  suataiu  femalo 
characters :  his  name  is  spelt  Hostler  in  a  list  of  "  the  King's 
eompany  "  at  that  date,'  and  no  Christian  name  is  given  ;  but 
doubtless  it  was  the  same  performer,  as  there  were  not  two 
Ostlers  oil  the  stage  at  the  same  time.  He  had  nothing  to  do  in 
Den  Jonson's  "  Sejanus"  in  1603  ;  at  least,  ho  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  author  at  the  end  of  the  play  in  the  folio  of  1616  :  the 
earliest  date  at  which  his  name  appears,  on  the  authority  of 
Bon  Jonson,  as  ono  of  "  the  King's  Majesty's  servante,"  is 
1()  10,  when  Ostler  is  introduced  as  a  "principal  comedian" 
in  "  The  Alchemist."  In  the  next  year  he  had  a  part  in 
"Catiline,"  most  probably  a  male  one;  but  when  Malone 
asserts  positively  that  it  was  so,  he  does  it  without  more  evi- 
denee  than  is  to  be  derived  from  Ostler's  place  in  the  author^s 
list  of  the  chief  actors. 

Before  this  time  Ostler  must  have  been  au  applauded  and  po- 
pular performer,  or  Davies  of  Hereford  would  not  have  addressed 
him  iu  his  "  Scourge  of  Folly,"  (printed,  as  already  mentioned, 
about  1611)  as  "  the  Roscius  of  these  times,"  Davies  was, 
no  doubt,  acijuaiuted  with  liim,  aud  in  all  theatrical  eulogiea, 
'  Alcniuirs  uf  Hdwiird  Alluyo,  p.  66. 
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whether  of  our  own  or  of  former  times,  conaiderable  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  partiality  of  friendship.  The  lines  by 
Davies  were  referred  to  by  Malone,  but  have  not  been  quoted 
anywhere,  that  we  recollect,  and  to  us  we  own  that  they  are 
not  by  any  means  intelligible  :  however,  we  subjoin  them  lite- 
rally, in  the  hope  that  the  reader  will  make  more  sense  out 
of  them  than  we  can : — 

TO  THE  ROSCIOS  OP  THESE  TIMES,  MR.  W.  OSTLER. 

Ostler,  thou  took*st  a  knock  thou  would*8t  have  giv*n, 
Neere  sent  thee  to  thy  latest  home :  but,  O ! 

Where  was  thine  action,  when  thy  crown  was  riv*n, 
Sole  King  of  Actors  P  then  wast  idle  ?     No : 

Thou  hadst  it,  for  thou  wouldst  bee  doing.     Thus 

Good  actors*  deeds  are  oft  most  dangerous ; 
But  if  thou  plaist  thy  dying  part  as  weU 
As  thy  stage  parts,  thou  hast  no  part  in  hell.^ 

Hence  we  might  gather  that  an  assault  had  been  committed 
upon  Ostler,  and  that  he  brought  an  action  against  his  assail* 
ant.  The  "  epigram,^  for  such  it  is  called,  was  perhaps  under- 
stood at  the  time,  but  Davies  seems  now  and  then  to  have 
prided  himself  on  being  obscure. 

Ostler  was  married  before  1612,  but  where  and  to  whom  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.^  He  had  a  son  christened  at 
St.  MaryX  Aldermanbury,  in  the  spring  of  1612,  and  he 
named  it  Beaumont,  probably  aflier  the  dramatic  poet,  who 
may  have  stood  god&ther  to  it.     The  entry  in  the  register  is 

'  We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  fbr  this  extract  from  a 
rare  book  in  his  libraiy :  the  title  of  it  is  "  The  Scourge  of  Folly.  Con- 
sisting of  Satyricall  Epigrams,  &e.  At  London,  printed  by  E.  A.,  for 
Richard  Redmer,  sould  at  his  shop  at  the  west  gate  of  Faules.** 

'  A  John  Ostler  and  Margaret  Dickinson  were  married  on  15th  Feb., 
*I612,  at  St.  Anne^s,  Blackfriars,  but  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  any 
relationship,  beyond  the  name. 
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in  these  terms,  and  it  was  nut  usual  lliere  to  specify  the  oceu- 

pation  of  the  pareut ; — 

Baptized  18  May,  1612.     Beaumont,  thesonneof  Willmra  Ostler.' 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Ostler  was  an  actor  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "  Captain,"  "  Bonduca,"  "  Valent.iuiau,"  tind  no 
doubt  iu  other  plays,  though  his  name  be  not  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dramatU  personw  in  the  folios.  We  suspect  that 
he  had  no  more  children,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  any  in  the 
registers  of  St.  Mary,  Alderraaubury,  or  the  adjoining  parishes.* 
The  name  of  Ostler,  or  Hostler,  was  known  in  St.  Leonard's, 
Shoreditch,  and  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopgate.  but  not  in  any  in- 
stance with  the  Christian  name  of  William  prefixed.  "  Mar- 
garet, the  wife  of  John  Ostler,"  was  buried  at  St.  Leonard's, 
from  Holywell  Street,  where  so  many  actors  resided,  in  1622; 
but  she  could  hardly  have  been  the  widow  of  the  John  Ostler 
who  was  interred  at  St.  Botolpli's  in  IS?'*. 

It  ia  quite  certain  that  Ostler  was  lost  to  the  etago  before 
1623,  although  Malone  hastily  concluded  that  he  was  still  an 
actor  in  that  year — "  He  acted  Antonio  iu  Webster's  Dnchesa 
of  Malfi,  in  1623."'  The  evidence  referred  to  proves  pre- 
cisely the  contrary:  the  tragedy  was  printed  in  1623,  aa  it 
had  been  revived  the  year  before,  having  been  originally  pro- 
duced about  1616.*     To  the  printed  copy  is  prefixed  a  very 

'  This  memorBudum  escaped  Matone  and  Cbalmcrs,  when  making 
their  searches  respecting  the  families  of  Ucminge  and  Condell. 

'  The  Joan  Osl«lcr  who  was  buried  at  St.  Botolph  on  14  July,  1603^ 
was  a  grown  woman,  as  bcr  age  is  inserted  in  tbc  margin  of  the  re^stcr. 
Kobert,  the  son  of  Vincent  Ostler,  was  baptized  on  30  July,  1603, 

'  MaloDc'a  Shaksp.  by  Buawell,  iii.,  'i\S.  Chalmers  falls  precisely 
into  the  same  error  as  Malone,  whom  be  copies  almost  verbally  in  other 
respects.    Suppl.  Apology,  p.  1"0. 

'  This  b  Malone's  own  date,  und  probably  tbc  correct  one,  though 
not  for  the  reason  lie  assigns.  Sec  note  uu  "  Timou  of  Athens,"  act  iii., 
Bceuc  3.    The  oul)-  ccrtuin  point  at  which  wc  can  arrive  is  that  "  Xhe 
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unusual  list  of  the  original  actors  in  the  several  parts,  and  of 
those  who  bad  been  substituted  and  sustained  them  on  the 
revival :  thus  in  the  case  of  Ostler  we  read : — 


Antonio  Bologna, 
Steward  of  the  house- 
hold to  the  Duchess. 


-  1.  W.  Ostler.    2.  R.  Benfield. 


The  meaning  being,  that  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  tragedy- 
was  brought  out  about  1616,  Ostler  was  Antonio,  but  that 
when  it  was  revived,  perhaps  in  1 622,  (Ostler  being  dead,  or 
having  retired  from  the  stage)  the  character  had  been  assigned 
to  B.  Benfield.  In  our  memoir  of  Condell  we  have  stated,  as 
one  of  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  more  public  duties  of  the  profession  in  1623,  that  he 
had  relinquished  the  character  of  the  Cardinal,  in  "  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi,^'  to  B.  Bobinson.  On  the  same  grounds  we 
conclude  that  Ostler  was  at  this  date  lost  to  the  stage,  either 
by  death  or  retirement,  for  afterwards  we  never  hear  of  him 
in  connexion  with  the  King'*s  players,  or  any  other  company. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  registration  of  th^ 
death  of  Ostler  in  the  parishes  in  which  our  old  actors  com- 
monly resided.  Perhaps  he  came  from  the  country,  and  re- 
tired to  the  country. 

Duchess  of  Malfi  **  was  originally  acted  before  the  death  of  fiurbadge, 
in  March,  1619,  because  he  had  the  part  of  Ferdinand  in  it,  which  in 
1623  was  in  the  hands  of  Joseph  Taylor. 
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It  is  a  new  fact  in  the  history  of  Natliaa  (or,  as  it  is 
Bometinies  written,  Nathaniel)  Field,'  that  althou>;h  a  dis- 
tinguished player,  second  perhaps  only  to  Uurbadge,  and  a 
"  principal  actor^  in  Shakespeare's  dramas,  he  was  the  son  of 
a  puritanical  preacher  of  much  popularity,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  as  well  as  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  theatrical 
performances.  Malonc  and  Chalmers,  by  their  brief  noticM», 
appear  to  have  known  nothing  of  Field  until  the  year  1600, 
when  he  sustained  a  part  in  "  Cynthia's  Revels ;"'  but  we  are 
able  to  carry  on  his  history  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  and 
we  are  also  iu  a  condition  to  show,  for  the  £rat  time,  that  ho 
was  married,  and  had  a  family. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1587,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
without  Cripplegate,  aa  the  following  extract  from  the  register 
establishes : — 

Christened:  Nathiin  Fielde,  sonne  of  John  Fielde,  prencher,  17  Oc- 
tober, 1587. 

There  is,  as  wo  have  stated,  a  question,  whether  his  real 
name  were  Nathan,  as  it  stands  in  the  register,  or  Nathaniel ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  father,  on   13th  June,  1581, 

'  For  the  Balirfaction  of  those  who  may  think  it  of  importance  to 
know  how  names  were  spelt  of  old,  it  may  he  observed  that  Field  went 
through  the  following  varieties  of  orthography — Feld,  Fclde,  Frald, 
Field,  Feilde,  Ftxldc,  and  Fielde :  it  is  found  in  nearly  all  these  forms  in 
the  registers  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplcgate. 

'  Malonc  (Sbakspearc  by  Boswcll,  iii^  213)  tells  us,  that  "  Cynthia's 
Revels"  waa  originally  performed  in  1601,  but  thin  in  an  error;  Ben 
JouMn  himself  asserta  that  it  vaa  "  first  acted  in  the  year  1600." 
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had  a  son,  christened  Nathaniel,  who  died  before  1587 ;  and 
we  take  it,  that  this  second  boy  was  named  in  memory  'of  the 
first,  and  that  the  entry,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been  not 
^^  Nathan,^  but  Nathaniel.^  Our  actor  must  have  been,  at 
least,  John  Field^s  seventh  child :  '*  Dorcas  Field,  daughter 
of  John  Field,  minister,"  was  baptized  7th  May,  1570 ;  John 
Field,  the  son  of  John  Field,  minister,"  was  baptized  4th 
January,  1572;  "Theophilus  Field,  son  of  John  Field,"  was 
baptized  22nd  January,  1574  ;  ^'  Jonathan  Field,  son  of  John 
Field,  minister,"  was  baptized  13th  May,  1577  j  "  Nathaniel 
Field,  son  of  John  Field,  preacher,"  was  baptized,  as  we  have 
stated,  13th  June,  1581 ;  and  ^'  Elizabeth  Field,  daughter  of 
John  Field,  clerk,"  was  baptized  2nd  February,  1583.*  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  increase  of  his  &mily  from  that  date 
until  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir ;  and  he  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  evil  course  his  youngest  son  was  destined 
to  run :  the  Bev.  John  Field  died  in  the  spring  of  1587-8, 
and  was  buried  at  his  parish  church,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
subsequent  registration : — 

John  Fielde,  preacher,  was  buiyed  the  26th  March,  1587. 
It  was  he  who,  in  November  1581,  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  preserved  among  the  Gottonian  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,*  reviling  him  for  having  interfered  "  in 

*  Daring  his  career,  he  seems  to  have  been  indifferently  called  Nathan 
and  Nathaniel :  he  was  baptized  Nathan,  and  buried  Nathaniel,  as  will 
be  seen  at  the  close  of  our  memoir.  His  familiar  appellation  was  Nat. 
Field,  and  so  he  subscribes  a  note  to  P.  Henslowe,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter. 

'  She  died  and  was  buried  at  St.  Anne*8,  Blackfriars,  on  the  14th 
June,  1603,  as  appears  by  the  register.  Her  sister  Dorcas  was  married 
to  Ed\?ard  Ryce  (as  we  learn  from  the  Cripplegate  records)  on  the  9th 
November,  1590. 

*  Titus,  B.  vii.,  foL  22.  A  quotation  from  it,  'with  a  fac-simile  of 
Field*8  handwriting,  may  be  seen  in  '*  The  History  of  English  Dramatic 
Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  i.,  253. 
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the  behalf  of  evil  men,  aa  of  late  you  did  for  players,  to  the  I 

great  grief  of  all  the  godly,"  and  adjuring  him  not  to  encou- 
rage "  those  wickedneBses  and  abuaea  that  are  wont  to  be 
nourished  by  those  impure  interludes  and  plays."  This  seema 
to  have  been  a  private  commuuication  to  the  Earl  j  but  two 
years  afterwards  this  zealous  "  minister,"  "  clerk,"  and 
"  preacher,"  as  he  ia  termed  in  the  registora,  f«ok  advantage 
of  a  fatal  accident  that  happened  at  Paris  Garden  (not  then  a 
theatre)  to  publish  a  violent  and  virulent  attack  upou  all 
theatrical  perform  an  cea.' 

Nathan,  Nathaniel,  or  Nat.  Field,  as  we  shall  show  ere 
long,  was  a  man  of  very  couaiderahle  talents  as  an  author, 
besides  being  one  of  the  most  celebrated  actors  of  his  day. 
Where  and  by  whom  he  was  educated  it  is  impossible  to  state  : 
he  seems  to  have  had  some  pretensions  to  scholarship ;  but,  if 
tie  went  to  school,  he  must  have  been  taken  or  diverted  from 
it  early,  for  he  was  not  more  than  about  thirteen  when  we 
first  bear  of  him  on  the  stage:  be  was  then,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, an  actor  in  Ben  Jonson'a  "  comical  satire,"  as  one  of 
the  performers  of  the  juvenile  company  called  "the  Children 
of  the  Queen's  Chapel."  It  ia  not  at  all  unhkely  that  atten- 
tion was  paid,  under  public  authority,  to  the  education  of 
these  boy-players,  selected  and  retained  for  her  Alajesty's 
amusement ;  even  at  that  day  it  could  hardly  have  been 
thought  that  a  boy  of  thirteen  was  sufficiently  informed  fur 
any  profession,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  the  public  and  private 

'  Under  tbe  following  title :  "  A  Godly  exhortation  b;;^  occasjou  of 
the  late  judgement  of  God  shewed  at  Parris-gnrden,  the  thirteenth  day 
of  Jonuaric :  where  were  aBsembled,  by  estimation,  above  a  tboasand 
peTGonB,  whereof  Bome  were  aluiae,  and  of  that  numlter  at  the  least,  as  is 
credibly  reported,  the  thirde  person  maimed  and  hurt.  Given  to  all 
estates  for  their  instruction,  concerning  the  keeping  of  the  Sabboth  day. 
By  John  I'^eld,  Minister  of  the  word  of  God.  Pulilishcd  liy  Authoritie. 
At  London  Printed  by  Robert  Waldcgrave,  dwelling  wiilumt  Tcmple- 
bture,  for  Henry  Carre,  in  l'aule'«  Churchyard.     1383,"     8vo. 
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exhibitions,  instruction  may  have  been  given  to  the  theatrical 
children.  Field  was  a  favourite  with  Ben  Jonson ;  and  that 
great  and  learned  poet  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  in- 
terested himself  in  the  education  of  a  youth  of  so  much  pro- 
mise, and  to  whose  exertions  he  was  much  indebted. 

As  in  the  ease  of  Lowin,  at  a  more  mature  period  of  life,  so 
in  the  case  of  Field,  who  was  about  eleven  years  younger,  the 
establishment  and  opening  of  a  new  playhouse  in  the  parish 
in  which  they  were  bom  may  have  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  their  minds,  and  to  this  fact  may  possibly  be  attributed 
their  subsequent  connexion  with  the  stage.  Samuel  Daniel, 
the  poet,  was  appointed,  very  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
to  inspect  and  approve  the  productions  to  be  represented  by 
the  Children  of  the  Queen^s  Revels  (as  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel  were  then  called),  and  the  company  was  under  the 
control  and  management  of  persons  of  the  names  of  Eirkham, 
Hawkins,  Kendall,  and  Payne.  We  only  know  of  what  mem- 
bers this  juvenile  association  consisted,  in  1600,  from  Ben 
Jonson,  who  gives  the  following  list  of  six  "  principal  come- 
dians'"* concerned  in  acting  his  "  Cynthia^s  B.evels'*'*  in  that 
year — Nat.  Field,  Sal.  Pavy,  Tho.  Day,  Joh.  Underwood, 
Bob.  Baxter,  and  Joh.  Frost. 

We  are  entitled,  perhaps,  to  assume,  from  the  place  his 
name  occupies,  that  Field  was  the  leading  actor  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  in  the  next  year,  when  they  represented  the  same 
dramatist's  "  Poetaster,**^  he  held  the  same  position  :  three  of 
his  coadjutors  had  played  with  him  in  "  Cynthia's  Bevels  ;'*'* 
but  instead  of  Baxter  and  Frost,  Will.  Ostler  and  Tho.  Marton' 
were  substituted  in  the  performance  of  "  The  Poetaster.^' 

The  next  we  hear  of  Field  is  as  the  representative  of  the 
arduous  character  of  Bussy  d"*Arabois,  in  Chapman's  popular 
tragedy  of  that  name :  it  was  printed  in  1607,  and  may 
have  been  first  performed  in  the  preceding  year.*     To  Field's 

*  Chalinere,in  his  Suppl.  "Apology,"  p.  171,  says,  "  In  1607  Field  acted 
the  part  of  Bussy  d*Amboi8  in  Chapman*s  drama;**  but  that  was  the  year 
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personation  of  this  liero  we  shall  liavo  occasion  to  recur,   but 
wo  are  entirely  ignorant  who  were  his  associates.     W'heu  Bi-n 
Jonson'a   '  Epicceno"  was  brought  out  "  by  the  Children  of 
her  Majesty's  Revels"  in  1609,  excepting  that  of  Field,  wo 
do  not  meet,  in  the  list  furnished  by  the  author,  with  a  single 
name  that  had  before  occurred  as  actors  in  his  dramas  :  the    . 
"  principal  comedians"  were  then  these — Nat.  Field,  Gil.  Carie,    | 
Hug.  Attawel,  Joh.  Smith,  Will.  Barksted,  Will.  Pen,  Bjc.    ' 
Allen,   and  Joh.  Blaney.     Ostler  and  Bay  had  joined   the 
King's  players  in  1604:   Underwood  took  the  same  coarse    I 
(we  know  that  he  had  done  so  before  1610),  and  others  of 
Field's  early  "  fellows'"   had  either  quitted   the  stage,  &niii    , 
having  outgrown  their  youthful  characters,  had  joined  other 
companies,  or  had  died. 

It  is  very  clear  that  Field  had  not  become  one  of  the  King's 
players  in  1611,  or  his  name  must  asanredly  have  been  foond 
among  the  ten  "  principal  tragodiana"  in  Ben  Jonaon's  "  Cati- 
line," brought  out  in  that  year :  and  we  apprehend,  for  reasons 
we  shall  assign  presently,  that  he  did  not  permanently  belong 
to  that  company  until  five  years  afterwards. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Field,  like  many  other  axioa 
of  his  day,  became  an  author,  and  his  first  play,  "  A  Woman 
ifi  a  Weathercock,"  must  have  been  represented  about  1610  : 
it  was  printed  in  1612,  and  it  purports,  on  the  title-page,  to 
have  been  "  acted  before  the  King  at  Whitehall,  and  divers 
times  privately  at  the  Whitefriars  by  the  Children  of  her 
Majesty's  Revels."  Of  this  company  we  have  no  doubt  Field 
still  remained  a  member,  notwithstanding  he  was  in  bis 
twenty-third  year.     According  to  his  portrait,  preserved  At 

in  which  Ibe  play  wAa  printed,  not  when  it  was  (ir^  acted.  If  we  Gx  the 
production  of  the  play  in  1606,  we  take  the  latest  date  that  can  with 
any  proliability  lie  aEisigned  to  it:  it  seldom  happened  that  a  play  was 
printed  w  soon  as  tt  year  after  it  wan  brought  out  at  a  theatre.  Busay 
d'Amboi«  was  entered  for  puhticatiuu  in  the  Stationers'  Company's  book*, 
SrdJune.  IG07. 
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Dulwich,  and  not  long  since  engraved,  he  had  a  peculiarly 
smooth  and  feminine  look,  with  no  whiskers,  and  on  this 
account  he  may  not  have  been  disqualified,  as  soon  as  many 
others,  for  acting  with  his  juniors :  it  is  to  be  recollected  also, 
that  theatrical  '^  children'"  often  continued  to  be  so  called 
after  they  had  reached  maturity:  even  full-grown  recruits 
seem  sometimes  to  have  been  added  to  their  numbers,  who 
were  also  designated  ^'  children/^  It  is  most  likely  that 
Field  took  a  character  in  "  A  Woman  is  a  Weathercock,"*^ 
as  well  as  in  his  '^  Amends  for  Ladies^"*  (acted  about  1612, 
and  printed  in  1618  and  1639),  of  which  we  shall  shortly 
have  more  to  say.  The  first  was  performed  at  the  pri- 
vate theatre  in  the  Whitefriars,  which  the  company  of  the 
Children  of  the  Queen'*s  Bevels  then  occupied ;  but  the  second 
was  brought  out  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  employed  by  the  actors  of  Prince  Henry  and  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  by  the  Eing^s  players.  While 
the  King^s  players,  during  the  summer,  were  performing  at 
the  Globe,  they  seem  to  have  allowed  other  associations  to 
use  the  Blackfriars  theatre. 

Ben  Jonson^s  tribute  to  Field,  in  1614,  as  the  Burbadge  of 
his  company  (the  Princess  £lizabeth'*s  servants)  we  have 
already  quoted  in  our  memoir  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
performers  in  Shakespeare^s  plays  (p.  41).  In  B.  Flecknoe'^s 
^'  Short  Discourse  of  the  English  Stage,""  printed  at  the  end 
of  his  "  Love's  Kingdom,''  in  1664,  the  names  of  Burbadge 
and  Field  are  coupled,  as  if  at  least  of  equal  merit  and  cele- 
brity, the  name  of  the  younger  actor  having,  in  fitct,  prece- 
dence : — "  In  this  time,''  says  Flecknoe,  "  were  poets  and 
actors  in  their  greatest  flourish ;  Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  with 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  their  poets,  and  Field  and  Burbadge, 
their  actors."  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  tract,  he 
again  mentions  them,  and  in  the  same  order. 

Malone  states  that  Field  performed  female  parts  at  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars,  after  he  had  joined  the  King's  players  ; 

p  2 
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and  he  adds,  "  when  he  became  too  niaoly  to  act  the  chanctera 
of  womeu,  he  played  the  pari,  of  IJusay  d'Aniboia  ;'"'  but  Busay 
d'Ambois,  aa  wo  have  already  mentioned,  was  played  by  Field 
before  1607,  when  the  tragedy  was  printed,  and  while  he  was 
one  of  the  children  of  the  llevels  to  Queen  Anne ;  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  Malone,  Field  waa  then  disqualified  from  sost^uiug 
female  characters.  lie  certainly  did  not  become,  for  any  con- 
tinuance, one  of  the  servants  of  King  Jamea  until  after  1614, 
when,  as  we  have  aoen,  he  was  a  member  of  the  company  play- 
ing under  the  patronage  of  the  Princesa  Elizabeth,  and  about 
twenty-seven  years  old :  we  may  reasonably  doubt,  tlierefore, 
whether  he  ever  acted  any  of  the  more  feminine  female  cha- 
racters in  the  works  of  our  great  dramatist :  if  he  were  manly 
enough  for  Bussy  d'Ambois  before  1 607,  ho  would  bo  too  manly 
for  Juliet,  or  Desdemona,  or  Imogen,  in  1615,  although,  of 
course,  some  women's  parts  could  be  pointed  out  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  that  would  admit  of  a  more  masculine  representative. 

Field  could  not  have  belonged  permanently  to  the  King's 
players  until  after  the  production  of  Ben  Jouson's  "  Bartholo- 
mew Fair ;"  in  1613  he  seems  to  have  joined  them  for  a  very 
short  time ;  but  our  belief  is  that  a  lasting  change  of  his  asso- 
ciates did  not  take  place  uutil  three  or  four  yeara  anterior  to 
the  death  of  Burbailge,  in  March,  1619  :  consequently,  Field 
never  played  originally  in  any  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  but  we 
find  him  assisting  Burbadge  in  the  representation  of  several 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  such  as  "  The  Knight  of  Malta," 
"  The  Queen  of  Corinth, "  "  The  Loyal  Subject,"  "  The  Mad 
Lover,"  &e. 

The  players  of  the  Princesa  Elizabeth,  some  time  after  her 
inarria£;e,  became  the  dramatic  servants  of  the  Prince  Palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  under  the  management  of  Hcnslowe  and  Alleyn. 
the  papers  of  the  latter,  yet  preserved  at  Dulwich  Col- 
lege, are  various  scraps  of  notes  which  passed  between  Hens- 
lowe  and  the  anthors  or  actors  in  liia  pay  and  employ  :  these 
'  Sbakspenre  by  Buswell,  iii.,  213. 
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are  generally  dated  in  16J3  and  1614,  and  among  them  are 
three  in  which  Field  was  importantly  concerned :  they  are  un- 
luckily all  without  date,  but  they  refer  to  circumstances  and 
transactions  which  sufficiently  show  that  they  belong  to  the 
period  we  have  named.  One  of  these,  printed  precisely  as  it 
stands  in  Field"*s  autograph,  will  be  found  in  the  "  Memoirs 
of  Edward  AUeyn,'"**  and  two  others,  also  accurately  given 
from  the  originals,  are  inserted  in  "  The  Alleyn  Papers,"**  * 
published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society.  The  first  of  these  (it 
is  unnecessary  to  reprint  them  here)  relates  to  the  pecuniary 
distresses  of  Field,  Massinger,  and  Dabome,  who  were  then 
writing,  in  conjunction,  a  play  for  Henslowe^s  company,  of 
whom,  we  may  conclude.  Field  was  then  one :  the  second 
proves  that  Field  and  Dabome  were  engaged  upon  another 
play,  and  desired  to  have  d£?10  of  the  purchase-money  in  hand ; 
and  the  third,  from  Field  only,  urges  a  loan  of  <£^10,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  freed  from  arrest,  and  continue  his  per- 
formances with  the  company :  in  this  letter,  Field  also  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  sharer  in  the  receipts,  the  then  usual  mode  of 
paying  actors  ;  and  as  he  was  a  performer  of  so  much  distinc- 
tion, and  as  theatrical  affairs  were  then  prosperous,  the  cor- 
respondence seems  to  establish  that  Field  must  have  been  very 
improvident,  or  with  such  resources  he  would  not  have  been  in 
poverty.  These  documents,  as  we  think,  conclusively  show 
that  in  1614  Field  was  not  a  member  of  the  company  of  the 
King^s  players. 

To  the  same  effect  we  may  notice  another  instrument,  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,'*'*  p.  118, 
being  the  copy  of  an  agreement  between  Henslowe  and  Jacob 
Meade,  (who  in  1614,  at  the  latest,  had  fitted  up  a  stage  at 
Paris  Garden,  so  that  it  might  be  used  either  as  a  place  for 
baiting  bears,  &c.,  or  for  the  representation  of  plays)  and  Field, 
who  seems  in  some  respects  to  have  represented  and  acted  on 

'  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,  p.  120. 
'  The  Alleyn  Papers,  pp.  48,  65. 
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behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  compauy.  Heiislowe  and  Meade 
wished  to  raise  a  separate  body  of  actors  for  their  new  under- 
taking, and  with  this  object  they  resorted,  as  far  as  wc  can 
judge,  to  Field,  as  an  influential  pei-former,  and  entered  into 
certain  conditions  with  him,  which  it  is  needless  here  to  repeat. 
One  important  clause  is,  that  the  i^roeinent  should  remain 
in  force  for  three  years ;'  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  entered 
into  in  1614,  in  contemplation  of  the  immediate  opening  of 
Paris  Garden,  for  the  double  purpose  we  have  described,  and 
supposing  it  to  have  boon  adhered  to  by  the  parties,  Field 
would  not  be  disengaged,  so  as  to  be  able  to  join  the  King's 
players,  until  1617-  On  11th  Jnne,  1615,  he  had  a  warrant 
for  himself  and  his  fellows  for  ^PIO,  for  pertbrraing  "Bartho- 
lomew Fair"  before  the  King  on  November  1st,  the  very  day 
after  it  had  been  produced  at  the  Hope  theatre,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  author  himself  in  the  Induction.  This  is 
decisive  evidence  that  Field  remained  a  member  of  a  rival 
company  in  the  summer  of  1615.  Wo  apprehend  (for  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  decisively)  that  he  did  not  enter  into  a 
permanent  engagement  with  Burhadge,  Heminge,  Coudell,  and 
the  rest  of  that  company,  until  after  1616. 

We  have  seen  that  in  161.3  and  1614,  as  well  as  the  dates 
can  be  ascertained  from  extrinsic  circumstances.   Field  waa 

'  During  this  intervnl,  (the  precise  dates  are  not  very  clearly  as- 
certainable) Ucnslowe  bod  difierencea  with  his  company,  and  various 
groiuida  of  complaint  were  drawn  ap  by  some  of  the  mcmbera,  which 
Ibrnierly  preserved  at  Dulwicb  College.  These  may  be  seen  in 
"  The  AUeyn  Papers,"  p.  78 ;  but  it  appears  that  Field  was  not  a  party 
to  them,  as  Henslnwe  thaiiglit  it  wortli  while  to  satifiy  bis  claims,  if  not 
tboK  of  Taylor  and  another  oclor  of  the  name  of  Uaxter.  It  scenis 
that  Field  would  not  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  share  of  £S0  due 
from  Henslowe  to  the  company,  in  consequence  of  which  he  sadaficd 
Field,  but  left  the  rest  of  his  asaociates  to  their  remedy.  Thei 
must  have  I>een  a  temporary  interruption  of  dramatic  performances  al 
Paris  Garden. 
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much  in  want  of  money ;  but,  if  we  may  take  bis  word  for  it, 
sucb  does  not  seem  to  bave  been  tbe  case  in  1612,  when  he 
printed  his  play,  "  Woman  is  a  Weathercock.'"  It  was  usaal 
at  that  date  for  authors  to  procure  sums  for  dedications; 
but  Field,  instead  of  inscribing  it  to  any  individual,  who 
might  have  rewarded  him  for  the  distinction,  addressed  it  ^^  to 
any  Woman  that  hath  been  no  Weathercock,"  and  boastingly 
asserted  that  he  did  so,  ''  because  forty  shillings  I  care  not 
for.**'  Whatever  might  be  his  circumstances  in  1612,  he  had 
good  reason,  in  1613  and  1614,  to  care  for  even  a  smaller  sum 
than  forty  shillings ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  his  thought- 
lessness and  extravagance  kept  him  poor,  in  spite  of  the  income 
he  was  able  to  earn  as  an  actor,  besides  the  additions  he  could 
make  to  it  as  an  author.  When  '^  Woman  is  a  Weather- 
cock "  was  printed,  it  was  preceded  by  commendatory  verses 
by  Chapman,  who  had  been  bound  to  Field  for  his  excellent 
and  popular  performance  of  '^  Bussy  d'Ambois  '^  and  other 
plays,  and  who  affectionately  terms  him  "  his  loved  son.''*  It 
was  common  at  that  period  for  elder  poets  to  allow  younger  men 
to  address  them  as  '^  father  f  **  such  was  the  poetical  relation- 
ship between  Ben  Jonson,  Thomas  B^ndolph,  and  James 
Howell;  and  Field  even  writes  to  old  Henslowe  (who  was 
certainly  no  poet)  as  his  father,  and  subscribes  two  out  of  his 
three  existing  epistles  "  your  loving  son." 

Although  "  Woman  is  a  Weathercock  "  was  FieWs  earliest 
play,  it  was  not  his  earliest  production.  Fletcher'^s  "  Faithful 
Shepherdess"  was  brought  out  not  later  than  1610,  and  printed 
without  date  some  years  afterwards :  it  was  preceded  by  four 
copies  of  commendatory  verses,  the  first  in  order,  and  not  the 
last  in  merit,  being  six  stanzas  by  Field.  They  are  subscribed 
only  N.  F.  in  the  earliest  quarto,  (a  trifling  particular  with 
which  the  Bev.  Mr.  Dyce  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted ')  but  when  they  were  reprinted,  "  Nat.  Field "  is 
found  appended  to  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
^  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.,  p.  7. 
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was  on  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  terms  with  the  drwistle 
poets  of  his  day ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  it  was  boob 
after  he  had  displayed  hia  own  capabilities  as  a  writer  of 
plays  that  he  joined  Masainger  in  the  composition  of  *'  The 
Fatal  Dowry."  Gifl'ord.  as  has  been  remarked,  "  with  that 
seal  for  the  autlior  under  his  lianda  that  always  distinguished 
him," '  would  undervahie  Field's  contributions  to  this  i>laj, 
and  attribute  to  him  all  the  parts  he  considered  inferior  to 
Maasinger ;  but  the  two  pieces  which  have  come  down  to  as, 
in  which  Field  wfis  unassisted,  show  that  he  was  possessed  of 
110  small  skill  as  a  dramatist,  and  of  no  ordinary  powers  as  s 
poet. 

"  Amends  for  Ladies"  is  even  superior  to  "Woman  is  a 
Weathercock,"  to  which  it  may  be  said  to  form  a  kind  of 
sequel;  but  it  ia  not  our  haziness  here  to  enter  into  any  cri- 
ticism upon  them,  to  compare  them  with  each  other,  or  with 
contemporaneous  productiona  for  the  stage.  "  Amends  for 
Ladies,"  in  which  the  writer  endeavoured  to  compensate  for 
the  satirical  attack  upon  tho  female  sex  in  his  earlier  play,  was, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  not  published  until  1618,  but  that 
it  was  in  being,  and  had  probably  been  acted,  before  1612,  wo 
have  the  authors  own  evidence,  in  the  preliminary  matter  to 
his  "  Woman  is  a  Weathercock,"  where  he  tells  "  any  Woman 
that  hath  been  no  Weathercock"  that,  "  if  she  have  been  con- 
stant, and  be  so,  all  I  will  expect  from  her  for  my  pains  is, 
that  she  will  continue  so  but  till  my  ncj-/  plm  be  prinU^, 
wherein  she  shall  see  it/iat  amendt  I  hate  mad^  to  her  and  alt 
the  lex."  There  is  an  authority  which  may  throw  back  the 
composition  of  "Amends  for  Ladies"  to  1609  or  1610,  and 

'  See  Dot«  to  the  introduction  to  ■'  Woman  ia  a  Weathercock,"  priiitcd 
villi  four  other  dramas  in  a  supplementary  volume  to  "  Dodsley's  Old 
Playg,"  iu  1 829.  One  of  the  four  other  dramas  ie  Field's  "  Amends  for 
Ladies."  As  every  reader  U  thus  enabled  to  judge  of  their  merits,  it  hu 
not  been  thought  neccssarj'  to  sw«ll  our  volume  hj  any  detailed  cxaniina- 
iitm  vt  them. 
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consequently  "  Woman  is  a  Weathercock'*''  to  even  an  earlier 
date.^  We  allude  to  a  passage  in  Anthony  Stafford'^s  *'  Ad- 
monition to  a  discontented  Romanist,'*^  in  his  '^  Niobe  dis- 
solved into  a  Nilus,****  1611,  J2mo.,  where  he  says,  in  appa- 
rent allusion  to  the  title  of  Field^s  second  play,  "  No,  no,  sir : 
I  will  never  write  an  Amends  for  Womefiy  till  I  see  women 
amended.^^ 

From  his  portrait,  and  from  other  circumstances,  we  may 
judge  that  he  was  what  the  ladies,  in  the  time  of  Wycherley 
and  later,  would  have  called  "  a  pretty  fellow  f**  and  he  was 
probably  ^  considerable  favourite  with  the  fair  sex.  In  a  MS. 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  in  other  common-place  books 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing punning  epigram,  which  evidently  relates  to  some  un- 
due &miliarity  between  Field  and  a  lady,  who  is  there  called 
"  the  Lady  May,''  but  respecting  whom  we  have  no  farther 
information  :  it  is  entitled  as  if  Field  had  been  the  writer  of 
the  lines,  but  they  contradict  the  supposition. 

FIELD,  THE  PLAYER,  ON  HIS  MISTRESS,  THE  LADY  MAY. 

It  is  the  fair  and  merry  month  of  May, 

That  clothes  the  Field  in  all  his  rich  array. 

Adorning  him  with  colours  better  dyed 

Than  any  king  can  wear,  or  any  bride. 

But  May  is  almost  spent,  the  Field  grows  dun 

With  too  much  gazing  on  that  Ma7*s  hot  sun ; 

And  if  mild  Zephirus,  with  gentle  wind, 

Vouchsafe  not  his  calm  breath,  and  the  clouds  kind 

Distil  their  honey-drops,  his  heat  to  *lay, 

Poor  Field  will  bum  e*en  in  the  midst  of  May. 

John  Taylor,   the  water-poet,  has  inserted  a  joke  in  his 
Wit  and  Mirth,*"  printed  without  date,  but  about  1620,  in 


C( 


^  In  his  address  ^  to  the  Reader,**  before  his  ''  Woman  is  a  Weather- 
cock,**  Field  uses  this  expression — ''  I  send  you  a  comedy  here  as  good 
as  I  could  then  make,**  as  if  it  had  been  written  some  time  before. 
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wliich  Field  is  made  a.  party,  and  in  which  he  ib  repra- 
seiited  as  riding  through  the  streets  of  London  :  it  runs  thus 
— "  Master  Field,  the  playor,  riding  up  Fleet-street  a  great 
pace,  a  gentleman  called  to  liini,  and  asked  liim  what  plaj 
was  played  that  day  ?  He  (being  angry  to  be  stayed  on  so 
frivolous  a  demand)  answered,  that  he  might  see  what  play 
was  to  be  played  upon  every  post.  "  I  cry  you  mercy  (said 
the  gentleman) ;  I  took  you  for  a  post,  you  rode  so  fast."  This 
"  quiblet,""  as  Taylor  calls  it,  and  which  he  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  publish,  afterwards  ran  the  gauntlet  of  various  jest- 
books  :  it  was  stolen,  among  others,  by  the  collector  pf  "  Hugh 
Peters"  Jests,"  and  finally  made  its  appearance  in  "  West- 
uiinster  Quibbles,"  printed  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
where  it  is  attributed  to  an  actor  of  the  name  of  Wallop,  It 
did  not  cease  to  be  repeated,  until  the  practice  of  exposing 
playbills  on  posts  became  generally  discontinued. 

We  hare  shown  that  Field  was  probably  in  full  feather,  and 
not  in  want  of  money,  when  be  published  his  "  Woman  is  a 
Weathercock,"  in  1612  ;  aud  it  seems  likely,  from  an  expres- 
sion in  the  address  "  to  the  reader"  before  the  same  play,  that 
at  that  date  he  did  not  contemplate  remaining  long  on  the 
stage :  "  if  (lie  observes)  thou  hast  anything  to  say  to  me, 
thou  knowest  where  to  hear  of  mo  for  a  i/ear  or  tteo,  and  no 
more,  I  assure  thee."  We  may  speculate  that  his  indiscretion, 
and  his  inability  to  obtain  a  subsistence  independently  of  the 
stage,  induced  him  to  continue  upon  it ;  and  accordingly  we 
have  seen  him  attaching  himself  to  Henslowe  and  Meade  at 
Paris  Garden,  when  it  was  made  convertible  into  a  play- 
house about  1614,  and  we  may  presume  that  he  was  the  leader 
of  their  company  at  lemt  until  1C17,  when  his  agreement  with 
them  would  expire. 

Field  having  played  with  Burbadge  in  several  of  B«aumoiit 
and  Fletcher's  plays,  in  which  lie  was  an  original  performer,  that 
is  to  say,  had  no  predecessor  in  the  parts  he  undertook,  we  may 
be  sure  that  be  hod  firmly  attached  himself  to  the  Kiug'  pUyen 
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some  time  before  1619,  which  is  the  earliest  date  at  which 
his  name  occurs  in  any  extant  patent.  Burbadge  was  just 
dead  at  the  time  it  was  granted  ;  but,  as  we  have  noticed  in 
his  memoir,  (p.  47)  his  name  was  nevertheless  accidentally 
included  in  the  enumeration  of  the  royal  actors.  We  give 
the  complete  list,  in  order  that  the  position  Field  occupies  in 
it  may  be  clearly  seen :  it  was  by  no  means  prominent,  and 
he  is  postponed  even  to  Tooley  and  Underwood,  the  former  of 
whom  never  arrived  at  any  considerable  distinction,  while  the 
latter  had  been  one  of  Field^s  contemporaries  nineteen  years 
before,  in  the  performance  of  "  Cynthia'*s  Bevels  f ' 

John  Heminge.  Nathan  Field. 

Bichard  Burbadge.  Bobert  Benfield. 

Henry  Condell.  Bobert  Qt)ugh. 

John  Lowin.  William  Ecclestone. 

Nicholas  Tooley.  Bichard  Bobinson. 

John  Underwood.  John  Shank. 

All  these,  and  more,  are  found  at  the  commencement  of  the 
folio  of  Shakespeare'*s  works  in  1623 :  of  five  we  have  already 
iusei*ted  in  our  volume  such  particulars  as  are  known,  and  of 
the  rest  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  so  that  we  need 
not  now  pause  to  criticize  any  of  them,  or  to  enter  into  conjec- 
tures why  some  are  placed  later  in  the  enumeration  than  would 
seem  due  to  their  rank.  One  of  these  is  unquestionably 
Field,  who  perhaps  lost  some  ground  in  the  profession  during 
the  three  years  he  was  under  Henslowe,  when  he  was  dis- 
puting with  the  old  manager,  •  and  when  he  was  evidently 
struggling  against  poverty,  perhaps  occasioned  by  his  own 
extravagance  and  irregularity. 

From  the  registers  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Andrew,  Black- 
friars  (which  Malone  and  Chalmers  never  consulted,  although 
a  parish  where  it  is  natural  to  suppose  some  of  our  early 
actors  would  reside),  we  learn  that  Field  must  have  been 
married  before  1619,  because  he  had  a  daughter  baptized  on 
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the  9tb  September  of  that  year :  the  eutrv  alan  aacertaing  the 
Christian  name  of  his  wife — 

BnptiKcd  :  Alice  Field,  daughter  to  Nathaa  and  Anne,  0th  Septem- 
ber, 1619. 

We  have  failed  to  discover  where  the  marriage  took  place — 
certaiuly  not  in  any  of  the  districts  where  our  old  tlieatres  were 
situated,  and  the  parties  were  most  likely  united  at  the  parish 
church  of  the  lady,  wherever  that  might  be,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. We  apprehend  that  Field  took  to  himself  the  expensive 
commodity  of  a  wife  soon  after  he  became  one  of  the  King's 
players,  and  when  be  enjoyed  larger  emoluments  than  he  had 
obtained  under  Henslowe.  If  we  may  believe  an  epigram 
written  aboat  this  time,  and  handed  down  to  us  in  MS.,< 
Field  waa  of  a  jealous  turn  of  mind  ;  and  it  leads  ua  to  re- 
mark upon  the  probability  that  Burbadge,  some  time  before 
his  death,  had  relinquished  to  Field  the  pait  of  Othello:  at 
all  events  Field,  according  to  the  epigrammatist,  had  played 
the  character,  and  it  may  have  been  one  of  those  which  Bur- 
badge,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  allowed  younger  performers 
to  undertake.*  The  lines  to  which  we  allude  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

I)E  AGELLO  ET  OTHELLO, 

Field  ia,  in  soolh,  an  actor — all  men  know  it, 
And  ia  the  true  Olhtllo  of  the  poet. 
I  wonder  if  'tis  true,  as  people  tell  us, 
That,  like  the  characlcr,  he  is  most  jealooa. 
If  it  be  80.  and  many  living  sweare  it, 
It  takes  not  little  from  the  actor's  merit. 
Since,  aa  the  Moore  ia  jealous  of  his  wife. 
Field  uan  displny  the  passion  to  the  life. 


'  The  original  was  sold  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Mr.  Hebcr. 

'  Wright  (fiUloria  Hiatnonica)  informs  ug  that  "  Swanston  used  lo 
play  Othello :"  this  was,  of  courw;,  at  a  date  siil.scqucut  to  the  relinquish- 
incnt  of  the  port,  fi-um  whatever  cause,  by  Field.     Had  Swansluu  ttken 
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He  was  clearly  married  at  the  date  when  this  piece  of  ill- 
nature  was  penned,  and  we  have  just  shown  that  the  first 
child,  regarding  which  we  have  any  information,  was  bom  in 
the  autumn  of  1619.  One  of  his  brothers  had  the  name  of 
Theophilus,  and  it  was  given  to  Field's  next  child,  baptized 
at  St.  AnneX  Blackfriars,  on  12th  January,  1620;  but  it 
lived  only  about  three  years,  and  was  buried  on  2nd  February, 
1623.  A  son,  christened  after  himself,  was  carried  to  the  font 
on  4th  August,  1622.  A  "  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Anne 
Field""  was  named  after  the  mother  on  8th  July,  1625,  but  it 
was  buried  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  and  was  replaced 
by  another  Anne  on  20th  July,  1627.  If  they  had  any  more 
offspring,  they  were  not  baptized,  nor  buried,  at  St.  Anne"s  or 
St.  Andrew"s. 

We  may  feel  assured  that  Field  had  retired  from  the  pro- 
fession in  1625,  and  probably  before  1623,  although  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  not  more  than  thirty-six.  Our  reason  for 
concluding  that  he  had  left  the  stage  in  1 625  is,  that  his  name 
is  not  found  in  the  patent  of  Charles  I.  when  he  came  to  the 
throne :  our  reason  for  thinking  that  he  had  disappeared  from 
the  scene  before  1623  is,  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  performers 

80  important  a  character  before  1623,  his  name  would,  we  should  think, 
have  been  certain  to  find  a  place  in  the  list  of  actors  preceding  the  first 
folio  of  Shakespeare's  works. 

Wright  also  states,  that  after  the  closing  of  the  theatres  **  Swanston 
professed  himself  a  Presbyterian,  took  up  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  and 
lived  in  Aldermanbury.**  The  fact  is,  that  Hiard,  or  Hiliard  Swanston, 
had  resided,  for  many  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  in 
Aldemianbury,  where  Ileminge  and  Condcll  also  lived.  The  registers, 
which  Malone  and  Chalmers  examined  without  meeting  with  Swanston's 
name,  contain  many  entries  of  the  birth  of  his  children,  beginning  in 
1622,  and  ending  in  1638,  after  which  date  we  hear  no  more  of  him  in 
the  parish.  The  register  does  not  state  in  any  instance  his  business  or 
profession,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  carried  on  the  trade  of  a 
jeweller  in  Aldermanbury  while  he  was  on  the  stage,  to  which  he  was 
attached,  as  one  of  the  players  at  the  Phoenix  in  1621,  if  not  earlier. 
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in  Wpl)ster"a  "  Duchess  of  Malli,"  wlien  it  was  revived  shortly 
prior  to  that  date.  Had  he  bwii  available,  we  cannot  believe 
that  an  at'tor  of  eiich  eminence  would  have  been  omitted  from 
the  «n«t.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  company  when  the  tragedy 
was  first  produced. 

We  have  now  little  more  to  do  than  to  record  oar  actor's 
death,  which  took  place  about  five  years  and  a  half  after 
the  birth  of  the  laat  child  regarding  which  we  have  any  me- 
morial ■-  his  interment  is  thus  registered  at  St.  Anne's,  iii 
which  parish  he  resided  to  the  laat : — 

Buried :  Nathanacl  FeUd,  20  Feb,  1632. 
Taking,  of  course,  20th  February,  1632,  as  20th  February, 
1633,  according  to  our  present  reckoning,  Field  was  only  be- 
tween forty-five  and  Ibrty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  three  children,  the 
eldest  not  fourteen,  and  the  youngest  not  six  years  old  ;  but 
regarding  them,  and  their  future  progress  in  the  world,  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  no  intelligence :  neither  have  we  dis- 
covered how  long  the  widow  survived  her  husband.' 

Malone,  in  the  few  lines  ho  wrote  about  Field,  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  supposing  that  he  viob  dead  in  1 641  ;  * 
and  Chalmers  says,  "he  died  before  the  year  1641,  though  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  either  his  will,  or  the  date  of 
his  burial." '  The  truth  is,  that  they  never  looked  in  the  most 
likely  place  to  find  the  register  of  his  interment,  and  were 
satisfied  with  the  following  extract  from  the  prologue  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  Chapman's  "Bussy  d'Ambois,"  in  1641:  — 
Field  is  gone. 
Whose  tction  f&st  did  give  it  uftme; 

'  ir  the  following  entry,  in  the  register  of  St.  Anne's,  relate  to  her, 
she  was  living  in  1637  : — 

"Willittra  Edward!!,  from  widow  Field'*,  buried  Ist  September,  163T." 

'  •>  Shakspcarc"  by  BoRtrcIl,  iii..  2n. 

'  '■  Suppl.  Apology  for  the  Believi'rB."  p.  17i. 
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alluding  to  the  original  personation  of  the  hero  by  our  actor, 
when  yet  a  boy,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  printer  of  the  earliest  impressions  of  Shakespeare'^s 
"  Venus  and  Adonis,*"  and  "  Lucrece,""  was  Richard  Field — 
^'  London,  Imprinted  by  Richard  Field,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
the  signe  of  the  white  Greyhound  in  Paules  Church-yard  ;*" 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Shakespeare  had  been  induced 
to  employ  him,  because  he,  or  his  family,  came  from  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  In  1592,  the  father  of  our  great  dramatist  was 
appointed,  with  two  others,  to  value  the  goods  of  a  person  of 
the  name  of  "  Henry  Feelde,  of  Stratford,  tanner,*^  *  and  he 
may  possibly  have  been  the  father  of  Bichard  Field,  the 
printer.  Whether  this  speculation  be  or  be  not  well  founded, 
we  may  add  here,  not  inappropriately,  that  Richard  Field 
lived  in  Blackfriars,  while  he  carried  on  his  business  in  St. 
PauFs  Church-yard  ;  and  there  we  find  his  marriage  thus  re- 
gistered, five  years  before  he  printed  "  Venus  and  Adonis  :^ — 

Married :  Eichard  Field  to  Jacklin  Vautrillian,  12  Jan.,  1588. 

We  give  the  names  exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  entry  ;  but 
Jacklin  Vautrillian,  perhaps,  ought  properly  to  have  been 
written  Jaqueline  VautroUier,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
eminent  printer  who  himself  lived  in  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
and  had  relations  also  in  Southwark,  as  is  testified  by  the 
registers  of  those  parishes.  We  have  failed  in  tracing  any 
relationship  between  Nathan  Field,  the  actor,  and  Richard 
Field,  the  printer,  but  they  were  neighbours,  living  in  the 
same  small  liberty  of  the  Blackfriars. 

^  Collier's  *'  Shakespeare,**  i.,  czlii. 
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JOHN  UNDERWOOD. 

Judging  from  the  namber  and  variety  of  plays  in  which  the 
services  of  Underwood  were  required,  he  must  have  been  a  very 
useful  actor ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  his  "  fellows,*' 
we  have,  with  one  exception,  no  means  of  knowing  at  all  cer- 
tainly what  parts  he  sustained,  nor,  indeed,  what  was  the  cha- 
racter and  class  of  his  performances,  whether  high  or  low, 
serious  or  comic,  or  whether  he  excelled  in  both  departments. 
Scarcely  a  new  drama  seems  to  have  been  produced,  during  the 
period  when  he  was  connected  with  the  stage,  in  which  his 
assistance  was  not  deemed  necessary.  In  Wright's  Historia 
Histrionica^  1699,  he  is  mentioned  in  company  with  Field  ;  * 
but  although  he  may  have  been  as  often,  he  certainly  never 
was  as  prominently  employed.  We  do  not  find  him  spoken  of 
by  any  writer  of  his  time,  so  that  we  may  presume  he  never 
arrived  at  any  great  degree  of  distinction  or  popularity. 

We  are  unable  to  give  the  date  or  place  of  his  birth,  but  it 
seems  by  the  register  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopgate,  (the  parish 
adjoining  St.  LeonardX  Shoroditcli,  where  so  many  actors  lived 
and  died)  that  his  father  and  mother  (as  wo  suppose  them  to 
have  been)  were  married  in  1579-80  : — 

John  Underwood  and  EUinor  ^Vhitc  were  married  17th  Jan.,  1579, 
with  license. 

Our  first  tidings  of  Underwood  as  an  actor  are  in  1600,  when, 

*  Wright  is  referring  to  the  change  that  took  place  among  the  juvenile 
performers  as  they  advanced  in  life : — "  Some  of  these  chapel-boTS,  when 
they  grew  men,  became  actors  at  the  Blackfriars :  such  were  Nathan  Field 
and  John  Undenvood." 
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as  one  of  the  Children  of  the  Qaeen'^s  Chapel,  he  was  concerned 
in  the  representation  of  Ben  Jonson'^s  "'  Cynthia^s  Revels/'*  * 
We  know  that  at  that  date  Field,  who  performed  with  him, 
was  not  fourteen  years  old,  and  perhaps  Underwood  was  not 
older :  of  course,  this  supposition  would  place  his  birth  about 
1587,  seven  years  after  the  union  of  his  &ther  and  mother,  if 
such  they  were.  The  other  "  principal  comedians  "*'  in  "  Cyn- 
thia's Revels  ^  were  Salathiel  Pavy,  Robert  Baxter,  Thomas 
Day,  and  John  Frost ;  and  the  names  were  arranged  by  Ben 
Jonson,  as  if  Field  and  Underwood  were  the  chief  supporters 
of  his  "  comical  Satire  :"'— 


Nat  Field,   -i 
Sal.  Pavy. 
The.  Day. 


Job.  Underwood. 
Rob.  Baxter. 
.  Joh.  Frost. 


Unless  some  of  them  doubled  their  parts,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely,  twenty-three  actors  were  engaged  in  the  drama,  out  of 
whom  Ben  Jonson  only  selected  six,  for  distinction,  in  his  list 
at  the  end  of  the  printed  copy  in  the  folio  of  1616.  In  1601, 
when  Underwood  had  a  part  in  Ben  Jonson^s  "  Poetaster,*"  the 
author  placed  the  names  of  the  six  '^  principal  comedians  ^  in 
the  same  manner,  substituting  William  Ostler  and  Thomas 
Marton  for  Baxter  and  Frost. 

We  take  it  that  Underwood  was  included  in  the  association 
which  acted  Shakespeare'^s  plays  some  years  before  Field  joined 
it :  Underwood'^s  name  is  not  found  with  Field'^s  in  the  list  of 
eight  Children  of  the  Queen'^s  Revels,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
producing  Ben  Jonson'^s  ^^  Epiccene,'*^  in  1609  ;  and  in  the  next 

^  In  a  note  in  the  "Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,**  p.  166,  two  errors 
respecting  Underwood  are  committed,  viz.,  where  it  is  said  that  he  is 
first  heard  of  in  1601 ;  and  that  he  had  become  one  of  the  Eing*s  servants 
in  1620.  He  is  first  heard  of  in  1600,  and  he  had  become  one  of  the 
King*8  servants  before  1610.  The  note  has  reference  to  Henry  Under- 
wood, a  scrivener,  employed  by  Alleyn,  who  was  perhaps  related  to  our 
actor. 
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year  be  certainly  had  a  part  in  "  The  Alcliemist,"  wliioli  n 
originally  brought  out  by  the  King's  players.  Field's  name 
doea  not  appcir  there ;  and  in  our  meaioir  of  him  we  have 
assigned  our  reasons  for  believing  that  he  did  not  permanently 
become  one  of  the  King's  players  until  1616.  Underwood 
actt'd  also  in  "  Catiline  "  in  1611,  but  the  place  his  name  oc- 
cupies among  his  ten  associates,  both  in  "  The  Alchemist " 
and  "  Catiline,'^  does  not  indicate  that  he  had  a  prominent  or 
important  character  in  either  drama. 

Perhaps  he  married  about  the  date  when  he  joined  the  King's 
players,  but  we  have  not  met  with  any  registration  of  the 
event.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  about  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
he  was  a  widower,  and  the  father  of  five  children  then  living  ; 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  money  he  obtained  with  his  wife 
enabled  him  (as  in  the  case  of  Lowin)  to  purchase  an  interest 
in  tlie  receipts  at  the  Globe  and  Bhwkfriars  theatres,  about 
1609.  He  was  also  the  owner  of  shares  in  the  Curtain  theatre 
in  Shorediteh,  and  these  may  have  come  to  him  with  his  wife, 
or  he  may  have  subsefjuently  bought  them  with  his  profes- 
sional savings.  It  will  be  remembei-ed  that  Pope,  at  the  time 
of  his  death  early  in  ISOi,  was  entitled  to  shares  in  the  Cur- 
tain and  Globe,  if  not  in  the  Rose.  Whether  Pope  and  Un- 
derwood occasionally  acted  there  is  a  point  on  which  we  are 
without  evidence ;  it  ia  clear,  that  from  the  time  Underwood 
joined  the  King's  players,  until  his  death,  he  remained  an 
active  member  of  the  company  usually  performing  at  the  Globe 
and  Black  friars. 

If,  as  we  suppose,  Underwood  began  to  act,  in  the  associa- 
tion for  which  Shakespeare  exclusively  wrote,  in  1609,  he  could 
not  have  performed  originally  in  many  of  the  plays  of  our 
great  dramatist.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  disputed  that  be 
was  concerned  in  the  first  representation  of  most  of  the  dramaa 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  for  hia  name  is  appended,  with 
those  of  other  members  of  the  company,  to  the  folio  impres- 
sions of  1647  and  1679,  in  about  twenty  instances,  besidea 
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others  in  which  the  list  of  actors  was  omitted  by  the  editors : 
among  them  are  "  The  Little  French  Lawyer,*"  "  The  Custom 
of  the  Country;^  "  Bonduca,''  "  The  Knight  of  Malta,^  "  Va- 
lentinian,^  "  The  Laws  of  Candy,''  *'  The  Queen  of  Corinth,'' 
"  The  Loyal  Subject,"  "  The  False  One,"  "  The  Double  Mar- 
riage," "  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,"  "  The  Island  Princess," 
"  The  Pilgrim,"  "  The  Sea  Voyage,"  "  The  Maid  in  the  Mill," 
"  A  Wife  for  a  Month,"  &c. 

Chalmers  tells  us  that  Underwood  '^  represented  Delio,  in 
the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  in  1623  :"  *  this  is  a  slight  error,  1628 
being  the  date  when  the  tragedy  was  reprinted,  on  its  revival, 
perhaps,  in  the  preceding  year  ;  but  Chalmers  also  omitted  to 
notice  that  Underwood  had  filled  the  same  part  about  1616, 
when  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  "  was  originally  acted.  This  is 
the  exception  to  which  we  alluded  in  the  outset :  it  is  the  only 
character  Underwood  is  known  to  have  sustained,  but  it  is  a 
comparatively  insignificant  one,  as  the  friend  of  Antonio  Bo- 
logna, steward  to  the  Duchess ;  and  it  has  not  been  mentioned, 
although  it  is  equally  indisputable,  that  Underwood  doubled 
his  part,  and  acted  one  of  "  several  madmen "  introduced  in 
the  course  of  the  drama. 

There  is  no  other  reason  to  suppose  that  Underwood  was  in 
bad  circumstances  in  1623,  but  that  when  Nicholas  Tooley 
made  his  will,  on  3rd  June  in  that  year.  Underwood  and 
Ecclestone  were  indebted  to  him  :  the  sums  are  not  specified, 
but  Tooley  "  forgave  "  it  them,  apparently  in  lieu  of  legacies 
which  he  bequeathed  to  some  others  of  his  fellows. 

We  have  spoken  of  Underwood's  marriage  about  1609,  and 
John,  apparently  his  first  child,  was  bom  in  December,  1610, 
and  was  thus  registered  at  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Less,  West  Smithfield : — 

27  Dec.  1610.  John,  sonne  of  John  Underwood,  was  baptized. 

*  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  173.  Nicholas  Tooley,  who  died  in  the 
iiynmer  of  1623,  was  one  of  the  madmen  in  *'  The  Duchess  of  Malfi." 
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Malone  and  Chalmers  never  consulted  tliis  register;  and 
although  our  actor  had  a  family  of  three  boys  and  two  girls,  it 
ia  the  only  inutance  in  which  the  birth  of  any  of  his  children 
was  recorded  there,  or  indeed  elsewhere,  that  we  liave  been  able 
to  discover :  hie  second  boy  was  named  Burbadge  Underwood, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Bichard  or  Cuthbert  Bar- 
badge  had  stood  godfather  to  it.  There  was  a  George  and  an 
Edward  Underwood  in  the  same  parish,  and  at  a  subsequent 
date,  but  we  cannot  ascertain  whether  they  were  in  any  way 
rehited  to  John  Underwood  :  on  1st  November,  1622,  "  Grace, 
the  daughter  of  George  Underwood,  by  Margaret  his  wife," 
was  baptized  at  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less  ;  and  on  15th  April, 
1628,  Edward  Underwood  was  married  to  Joan  Gybbins  at 
the  same  church. 

John  Underwood  was  probably  not  forty  at  the  time  of  his 
death,'  which  must  have  occurred  soon  after  10th  October, 
1624.  Chalmers  asserts  that  "  he  died  in  January,  1 624-5." 
but  he  quotes  no  parish-register,  or  other  authority,  and  doea 
not  pretend  to  inform  us  where  he  was  buried.  Underwood's 
will  is  dated  4th  October,  1624,  and  he  there  calls  himself 
"  John  Underwood,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Less,"  and  he  was  then  "  very  weak  and  sick  in  body ;"  but 
in  a  codicil  dated  10th  October,  1624,  he  is  spoken  of  aa 
"John  Underwood,  late  of  the  pariah  of  Little  St.  Bartho- 
mew."  There  is  hardly  room  to  doubt,  from  this  variation, 
that  he  had  removed,  for  change  of  air  perhaps,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  making  of  the  will  and  the  adding  of  the  codi- 
dl :  moreover,  the  will  ia  in  the  first  person,  and  the  codicil 
in  the  third,  and  unsigned,  because,  in  fact,  the  testator  was 
"  deceased"  at  the  time  it  was  drawn  up,  and,  perhaps,  dated. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  not  proved  until  1st  February,  1621-5, 
but  months,  and  even  years,  were  then  sometimes  allowed  to 

'  In  his  will  he  speaks  of  "  the  young  years  ot  my  children ;"  and  if 
John,  baptized  in  1610,  were  the  eldest,  be  was  only  founeen  at  the 
deatb  of  hia  father. 
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pass  between  the  death  of  a  testator  and  the  proof  of.  his  will : 
Chalmers,  not  adverting  to  this  circumstance,  seems  to  have 
guessed  that  Underwood'^s  death  did  not  take  place  until 
January  preceding  the  proof  of  his  will  in  February.  On  the 
contrary,  we  may  be  confident  that  he  did  not  survive  the  month 
of  October,  1 624 ;  but  our  research  has  failed  in  discovering 
the  registration  of  his  burial,  which  could  not  have  taken  place 
at  his  parish  church,  or  it  would  have  been  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary record,  at  that  period  kept  with  unusual  minuteness  and 
accuracy. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  terms  of  his  will,  (which  we  subjoin 
from  Malone)  and  from  its  containing  no  mention  of  his  wife, 
that  she  had  died  before  him.  He  left  his  young  family  to 
the  especial  care  of  his  "  loving  and  kind  fellows,'"'*  the  King''s 
players,  and  appointed  Henry  Condell,  Thomas  Sanford,  and 
Thomas  Smith,  his  executors,  and  John  Heminge  and  John 
Lowin  overseers  of  his  will.  It  was  proved  by  Condell  alone, 
about  four  months  afterwards ;  and  it  will  be  recollected  that 
when  he  died,  in  1627,  he  solemnly  charged  his  widow  and 
executrix  with  the  performance  of  certain  incomplete  trusts 
towards  the  children  of  his  friend  Underwood. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  John  Underwood,  of  the  parish  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  the  Less,  in  London,  gent.,  being  very  weak  and  sick 
in  body,  but,  thanks  be  given  to  Almighty  God,  in  perfect  mind  and  memory, 
do  make  and  declare  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  fol- 
lowing: viz.,  First,  I  commend  and  commit  my  soul  to  Almighty  God, 
and  my  body  to  the  earth,  to  be  buried  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors; 
and  my  worldly  goods  and  estate,  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty 
God  to  bless  me  with,  I  will,  bequeathe,  and  dispose  as  followeth ;  that 
is  to  say :  to  and  amongst  my  five  children,  namely,  John  Underwood, 
Elizabeth  Underwood,  Burbage  Underwood,  Thomas  Underwood,  and 
Isabell  Underwood,  (my  debts  and  other  legacies  herein  named  paid,  and 
my  funeral  and  other  just  dues  and  duties  discharged)  all  and  singular 
my  goods,  household  stuff,  plate,  and  other  things  whatsoever  in  or  about 
my  now  dwelling  house,  or  elsewhere ;  and  also  all  the  right,  title,  or* 
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interest,  part  or  share,  that  1  have  and  eojoy  at  this  present  b; 
otherwise,  or  ought  to  liave,  possess,  or  enjoy  in  any  maDner  or  kind  at 
this  present,  or  hereafter,  within  the  Blackfriara,  London,  or  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  Ma""  seryanta,  ray  loving  and  kind  fellows,  in  their  bouse 
there,  or  at  the  Globe,  on  the  Banksidc ;  and  also  that  my  part  and  share 
or  due  in  or  out  of  the  playhouse  called  tlic  Curtaine,  situate  in  or  near 
HoUoway,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  London,  or  in  any  olher  place, 
to  my  said  five  children,  equally  and  proportionably  to  be  divided 
amongst  theni  at  tlieir  several  ages  of  one  and  twenty  ycara ;  and  during 
their  and  every  of  then:  nunorities,  for  and  towards  their  education, 
maintenance,  and  placing  in  the  world,  according  to  the  discretion,  direc- 
tion, and  care  which  I  repose  in  my  czecntors.  Provided  always,  and 
my  true  intent  and  meaning  is,  that  my  said  executors  shall  not  alienate, 
change,  or  alter,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  my  part 
or  share  which  1  now  have,  or  ought  to  hold,  have,  possess,  and  enjoy,  in 
the  said  playhouses  called  the  Blackfryars,  the  Globe  on  the  Banckeaide, 
and  Curtaine  aforementioned,  or  any  of  thctn,  but  that  the  increaae  and 
benefit  out  and  from  the  same  and  every  of  them  shall  come,  accrue,  and 
arise  to  my  said  executors,  as  now  it  is  to  me,  to  the  use  of  ray  said  chil* 
dren,  equally  to  be  divided  amongst  them.  Provided  also,  that  if  the  use 
and  increase  of  my  said  c^^te  given  (as  aforesaid)  Co  my  said  children, 
shall  prove  insufficient  or  defective,  in  respect  of  the  young  years  of  my 
children,  for  their  education  and  placing  of  Ihcm  as  my  said  executors 
thall  think  meet,  then  my  will  and  true  meaning  is,  that  when  the  eldest 
of  my  said  children  shall  attaine  to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  my 
said  executors  shall  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  him  or  her  so  SUT- 
riving  or  attaining,  bis  or  her  equal  shaic  of  my  estate  so  remaining  un- 
disbursed or  undisposed  for  the  uses  aforesaid  in  their  or  either  of  their 
hands ;  and  so  for  every  or  any  of  my  said  children  attaining  to  the  age 
aforesaid :  yet  if  it  shall  appear  or  seem  fit  at  the  completion  of  my  said 
children,  every  or  any  of  tliem,  at  their  said  l\ill  age,  or  ages,  which  ahall 
6rst  happen,  my  estate  remaining  not  to  be  equally  shared  or  disposed 
amongst  the  rest  surviving  in  minority,  then  my  will  is,  that  it  shall  be 
letl  to  my  executors,  to  give  unto  my  child  so  attaining  the  age,  as  they 
■hall  judge  will  be  equal  to  the  rest  surviving  and  accomplishing  the 
aforesaid  age  ;  and  if  any  of  them  shall  die,  or  depart  this  Ufe  before  they 
accomplish  the  said  age,  or  ages,  t  wili  and  bequeath  their  part,  share,  or 
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portion  to  them,  him  or  her  suryiying,  at  the  ages  aforesaid,  equally  to 
be  divided  by  my  executors  as  aforesaid. 

And  I  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  my  loving  friends  (in  whom  I 
repose  my  trust  for  performance  of  the  premises)  Henry  Cundell,  Thomas 
Sanford,  and  Thomas  Smith,  gentlemen,  my  executors  to  this  my  last  will 
and  testament,  and  do  intreat  my  loving  friends,  Mr.  John  Hemingc  and 
John  Lowyn,  my  fellowes,  overseers  of  the  same  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment ;  and  I  give  to  my  said  executors  and  overseers,  for  their  pains, 
(which  I  entreat  them  to  accept)  the  sum  of  eleven  shillings  apiece,  to 
buy  them  rings,  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  me.  In  witness  whereof  I 
have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  fourth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  twenty  four. 

John  Underwood. 

A  Codicil  to  be  annexed  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  John  Under- 
wood, late  of  the  parish  of  Little  St.  Bartholomew,  London,  deceased, 
made  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  of  October,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  twenty  four,  or  thereabouts ;  viz.,  his  intent  and  meaning 
was,  and  so  he  did  will,  dispose,  and  bequeath,  (if  his  estate  would  there- 
imto  extend,  and  it  should  seem  convenient  to  his  executors)  these  par- 
ticulars following  in  manner  and  form  following :  scilt^  to  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  two  seal  rings  of  gold,  one  with  a  death's  head,  the  other  with 
a  red  stone  in  it. 

To  his  son,  John  Underwood,  a  seal  ring  of  gold,  with  an  A  and  a  B 
in  it. 

To  Burbage  Underwood,  a  seal  ring  with  a  blue  stone  in  it. 

To  Isabell,  one  hoop  ring  of  gold. 

To  his  said  son  John,  one  hoop  ring  of  gold. 

To  his  said  daughter  Elizabeth,  one  wedding  ring. 

To  his  said  son  Burbage,  one  hoop  ring,  black  and  gold. 

To  his  said  son  Thomas,  one  hoop  ring  of  gold,  and  one  gold  ring  with 
a  knot. 

To  his  said  daughter  Isabell,  one  blue  sapphire,  and  one  joint  ring  of 
gold. 

To  John  Underwood,  one  half  dozen  of  silver  spoons,  and  one  gilt 
spoon. 

To  Elisabeth,  one  silver  spoon,  and  three  gilt  spoons. 
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To  Burbage  Underwood,  his  son  aforenamed,  one  great  gilt  spoon,  eoe 
plain  bowl,  and  one  rough  bowl. 

To  Thomas  Underwood,  his  son,  one  silver  porrenger,  one  silver  taster, 
and  one  gilt  spoon. 

To  Isabell,  his  said  daughter,  three  silver  spoons,  two  gilt  spoons,  and 
one  gilt  cup. 

Which  was  so  had  and  done  before  sufficient  and  credible  witness,  the 
said  testator  being  of  perfect  mind  and  memoiy. 

Probatum  fnit  testamentum  suprascriptum  una  cum  eodicillo  eidam 
annex,  apud  London,  coram  judice,  primo  die  mensis  Februarii,  Amu> 
Domini,  1624,  juramento  Henrici  Cundell,  unius  executor,  cui,  &&,  de 
bene,  &c.,  jurat,  reservata  potestate  similem  commissionem  fedendi  Thome 
Sandford  et  Thome  Smith,  executoribus  etiam  in  higusmodi  testamento 
nominat.  cum  venerint  earn  petitum. 

It  no  where  appears  who  were  the  witnesses  to  the  oodicil, 
bat,  as  we  have  said,  it  seems  to  have  been  prepared  after 
Underwood's  death  occurred :  we  may  presume,  perhaps,  that 
it  bears  date  on  the  day  the  testator's  wish  was  signified ;  and, 
if  he  had  not  then  been  in  extremis^  there  appears  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  executed  it. 
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NICHOLAS  TOOLEY. 

In  the  biography  of  Nicholas  Tooley  a  difficulty  presents 
itself  in  the  oatset,  and  continues  through  the  whole  of  his 
career,  arising  from  the  fact,  stated  in  the  codicil  to  his  will,  that 
his  real  name  was  Nicholas  Wilkinson.  Nevertheless,  he  seems 
all  his  life  to  have  been  called  Tooley,  and  the  statement  that 
his  true  patronymic  was  Wilkinson  looks  like  an  afler-thoug;ht : 
it  stands  Nicholas  Tooley  throughout  the  body  of  the  will ; 
but  when  he  added  the  codicil,  bearing  date  on  the  same  day, 
he  called  himself,  as  uniformly,  ^^  Nicholas  Wilkinson,  ali<Z8 
Tooley,*"  as  if,  until  then,  he  had  himself  forgotten  what  was 
his  real  name. 

It  has  been  supposed,  with  some  plausibility,  that  he  came 
originally  from  Warwickshire,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  a 
Nicholas  Tooley,  perhaps  the  father  of  our  actor,  was  resident 
in  the  county  in  1569,  his  name  being  inserted  in  the  muster- 
book  of  that  year.'  On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  several 
persons  of  the  name  of  Tooley  in  the  registers  of  various 
churches  in  London:  in  1590  John  Tooley  was  buried  at 
St.  Leonard'^s,  Shoreditch,  from  Holywell  Street,  where  so 
many  actors  at  that  date  resided  :  Elias  Tooley  was  married  to 
Helen  Webbe  at  St.  Giles,  Oripplegate,  in  1605,  and  we  meet 
with  the  name  in  the  same  registers  nearly  fifty  years  earlier : 
John  Tooley  had  a  daughter  baptized  at  St.  BotolphX  Bishops- 
gate,  in  1598;  and  William  Rowley,  the  author-actor,  was 
married  to  Isabel  Tooley,  at  Oripplegate  church,  in  1637.' 
This  is  a  new  fact  in  the  history  of  Rowley. 

^  See  Collier*8  "  Shakespeare,"  i.,  ci. 

'  The  following  repetitions  of  the  two  names,  Nicholas  and  Tooluy, 
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We  are  puzzled  also  by  the  repetitioD  of  tlie  names  of  Ni- 
cholas Wilkinsou  in  aonie  of  the  old  registers.  We  appre- 
hend, for  inataDce,  that  the  following  may  be  the  entry  of  the 
birth  of  our  actor  at  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars : — 
NicbolasWilkmsoniBonnetoCliarlcs  Wilkinson,  baptized  .IFeb.,  1S74. 
It  accords  pretty  exactly  with  what  wo  may  suppose  to  have 
been  the  age  of  Nicholas  Tooley  or  Wilkinson  ;  but,  unless  he 
married  very  early  indeed,  the  subsequent,  fi-om  the  registers  of 
St.  Bartholomew-the-Lcss,  cannot  relate  to  the  death  of  his 
■wife: — 


e  of  Nicholas  Wilkinson,  of  Luudoii,  gent.. 


4  Feb^  1593.     The  v 
wu  buryed. 

Ten  years  afterwards  we  meet  with  the  birth  of  a  Nicholas 
Wilkinson  recorded  at  St.  Botolph,  Bishopgate.  If  Nicholas 
Tooley  were  bom  in  London,  and  were  not  a  native  of  War- 
wickshire, the  quotation  we  have  above  made,  from  the  re- 
gister of  St,  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  tlie  year  before  the  theatre 
was  constructed  there,  would  answer  our  purpose,  by  esta- 
blishing that  he  was  bom  in  1574-5. 

In  his  will,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  which  we 
have  inserted  at  length  at  the  end  of  our  memoir,  Tooley  calls 
Richard  Burbadge  his  "  late  master,"  and  there  can  be  no 
doabt  that  he  was  origiually  apprentice  to  that  great  actor ; 
but  whether  Burbadge  secured  Tooley's  services  in  Warwick- 
shire, where  he  was  most  likely  himself  bom,  or  in  the  me- 
tropolis, we  cannot  upon  any  evidence  before  us  pretend  to 

occur,  at  a  Iste  date,  in  the  register  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden :  pos- 
sibly this  Tooley  wu  a  descendant  from  our  actor : — 

"  William,  soane  of  Nicholas  Tooley,  and  oi'  Muy,  his  wife,  borne 
Ap.  7,  I65fl;  baptized  llUi." 

'■  27  June,  IGUS.  William,  sonne  of  Nicholas  Tooley,  buried  in  the 
cb.  yd." 

"  6  June,  i5J6.     Mary,  wife  of  Kichulat  Tooly,  buried  in  ch.  yard. 
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decide.  Why  and  how  he  acquired  the  name  of  Tooley,  by 
which  he  was  known  all  his  life,  and  which  he  himself  sub- 
scribed to  the  nuncupative  will  of  his  "  master''  in  1619,  and 
to  his  own  in  1623 ;  and  whether  it  had  any  and  what  con- 
nexion with  Tooley  (or  St.  Olave's)  Street,  Southwark,  must 
remain  matter  for  future  explanation.  A  person  of  the  name 
of  William  Tooley  was  "  yeoman  Lord  of  Misrule,"  in  a 
list  of  the  household  establishment  of  Henry  VIII. ; '  and  in 
1576-7  a  play,  called  "  Toolie,"*'  was  represented  at  Hampton 
Court  by  the  players  of  Lord  Howard.* 

Both  Malone  and  Chalmers  state  positively,  that  Nicholas 
Tooley  acted  in  Tarlton's  plat  of  "  the  Second  Part  of  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins^'  before  1588,  and  Chalmers  goes  so  &r  as 
to  assert  that  Tooley  acted  Bhodope ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
performer  of  that  part  is  only  called  "  Nich,''  which  may 
mean  any  other  Nicholas  besides  Tooley.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  have  been  Tooley,  then  a  boy,  as 
we  suppose,  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  an  apprentice  to 
Richard  Burbadge,  whose  name  is  found  in  the  same  piece. 
Possibly  Tooley  was  introduced  only  as  "  Nich,''  because  the 
writer  of  the  "  plat "  did  not  know  whether  to  call  him  Tooley 
or  Wilkinson ;  ^  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  same 
document  we  have  Will,  Saunder,  and  Ned  as  the  Christian 
names  of  other  performers. 

He  had  advanced  to  the  rank  of  one  of  one  of  the  '^  owners 
and  players''  at  the  Blackfnars  in  1596,  when  the  principal 
members  of  the  company  addressed  the  privy  council,  in  order 

^  «*  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,**  i.,  96. 

*  Mr.  P.  Cmmingham*8  "  Extracts  firom  the  Revels'  Accounts,"  p.  102. 

'  He  is  perhaps  the  *'  Nicke**  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Alleyn*s  letter  to  her 
absent  husband  of  20th  October,  1603 ;  ''  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,** 
p.  63.  Who  was  the  "  old  Tooley  "  mentioned  by  Nash  in  his  "  Have 
with  you  to  Saffron  Waldon,**  in  1596,  where  he  speaks  of  his  pronun- 
ciation of  the  ** neoteric  tongues**  professed  by  G.  Harvey? 
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that  tliey  might  be  permitted  to  comploto  the  repair  and  i 
largemeDt  of  that  theatre :  Nicholas  Tooley's  naoae  is  last  in 
the  list  of  eiyht  aharors. 

He  was  not  named  in  the  patent  granted  by  James  I.  at  his 
accession,  but  when  that  instrument  was  renewed  and  con- 
firmed on  27th  March,  1619,  Tooley  is  placed  fifth  in  a  hst  of 
twelve  performers,  being  preceded  only  by  Heminge,  Burbadge 
(who  bad  died  a  few  days  before),  Condell,  and  Lowin.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  at  this  date  Tooley  was  a  much  employed 
member  of  the  asaociatiun  called  the  King's  players. 

What  became  of  Tooley  in  the  interval  between  1596  and 
1610  we  have  little  information,  unless  he  were  the  narrator 
of  the  anecdote  of  Shakespeare  and  Burbad^^e  in  Manning- 
ham's  Diary,  which  belongs  to  the  years  1601  and  1602.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  story  here,'  and  wo  only  allude 
to  it  now,  in  order  to  mention  that  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Tooley,  Towley,  or  Towse  (for  the  authority  ia  very  imper- 
fectly written  and  blotted  in  the  MS.)  is  there  quoted  as  the 
person  who  told  the  incident  to  Mauningbam.  It  is  possible 
that  between  1596  and  1610  Tooley,  like  Kemp,  had  tem- 
porarily joined  some  other  company ;  but  we  are  to  bear  in 
mind,  tliat  when  Augustine  Phillips  made  bis  will,  in  May 
1 605,  he  left  "  his  fellow,  Nicholas  Tooley,"  a  legacy  of  twenty 
shillings,  mentioning  him  with  other  nienibera  of  the  company 
of  the  King's  players.  Therefore,  if  Tooley  retired  from  the 
association  at  all,  he  had  returned  to  it  in  1605  ;  and  our 
reason  for  imagining  that  he  had  not  coutinue<l  with  hia 
"  master"  Burbadge  is,  that  we  do  not  meet  with  his  name  as 
one  of  the  actors  in  any  of  Ben  Jonson'a  earlier  dramas :  if 
he  played  in  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  "  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour,"  "  Sejanus,"  or  "  Volpone,"  he  was  not 
enumerated  by  their  author  among  the  "  principal  comedians" 

'  It  was  first  quoted  in  "  Hist,  of  Eiig.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage," 
i.,  331.     It  may  also  be  Ibuud  Jii  Collier's  "  Sliokcspvare,  i.,  cxci. 
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engaged  in  their  representation.  We  hear  of  him  in  1610  as 
one  of  the  ten  chief  actors  in  "  The  Alchemist,-**  and  in  1611 
as  similarly  employed  in  "  Catiline  ;'**  and  his  name  occupies 
precisely  the  same  place  in  both  lists,  viz.,  the  last  but  one  in 
the  second  column.  For  greater  distinctness  we  will  quote 
them  as  they  stand  at  the  end  of  "  Catiline,****  in  the  folio  of 
1616,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  we  suppose  to  have  been 
prepared  and  corrected  by  Ben  Jonson  : — 


Ric.  fiurbadge. 
Alex.  Cooke. 
Joh.  Lowin. 
Wil.  Ostler. 
Ric  Robinson. 


John  Hemings. 
Hen.  Condel. 
Joh.  Underwood. 
Nic.  Tooly. 
Wil.  Eglestone. 


We  have  no  clue  to  the  parts  he  and  others  took  in  *'  The 
Alchemist*'*'  or  "  Catiline,"  and  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  at  least  fourteen  plays  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  be- 
fore which  the  name  of  Tooley  is  inserted  as  that  of  one  of 
the  actors.  Among  his  latest  performances  must  have  been 
characters  in  "  The  Prophetess,"  "  The  Sea  Voyage,"  and 
"  The  Spanish  Curate,"  all  of  which  were  licensed  for  the 
stage  in  1622.  His  name  is  also  inserted  by  the  player- 
editors  among  the  actors  of  "  A  Wife  for  a  Month ;"  but 
this  must  be  an  error  not  hitherto  pointed  out :  that  comedy 
was  not  sanctioned  for  performance  by  the  Master  of  the 
Bevels  until  27th  May,  J  624,  and  Tooley  had  then  been  dead 
nearly  a  year :  he  did  not  even  act  in  ^^  The  Maid  in  the 
Mill,"  because  it  was  licensed  about  a  month  after  his  decease, 
but  in  this  instance  his  name  is  omitted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dramatU  personcB. 

This  circumstance  tends  to  show  that  Webster*'s  "  Duchess 
of  Malfi "  (in  the  dramatis  personw  of  which  Tooley**s  name 
occurs  twice,  as  the  representative  of  Forobosco,  who  says  no- 
thing, and  of  one  of  the  madmen,  whose  part  was  of  course 
mainly  action)  must  have  been  reproduced  before  June,  1623. 
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As  we  liave  before  liad  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  the  tt»- 
gedj  waa  origiuaUv  acted  about  tlie  year  1616,  and  then  also 
Tooley  performed  in  it. 

Respecting  the  place  of  his  residence  during  his  theatrical 
career  we  can  give  no  satiBlactory  information  :  the  token- 
booka  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  contain  a  John  Tooley  j  he 
had  lived  "  on  tho  west  side  of  the  Bank,  toward  Waverley 
house,"  but  in  the  margin  opposite  hia  name,  in  1G12,  we  read 
"  gone,"  as  if  lie  had  then  removed.  We  can  only  guess  that 
he  may  have  been  related  to  Nicholas  Tooley. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  speculate  that  there  might  be  a 
iamily  connexion  between  our  actor  and  Cuthbert  Tooley,  who 
was  one  of  the  "  chirurgeons"  to  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  and 
who  walked  at  her  funeral  in  1619,  as  appears  by  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield's  account  of  the  ceremony  in  the  Audit  Office. 

At  the  time  Tooley  made  his  will,  dated  3rd  June,  1 623,  he 
was  lodging  in  the  house  of  Cutlibert  Burbadge,  which  we  know 
was  in  HolywoII  Street,  Shoreditch ;  but,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  he  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles,  without 
Cripplegate,  and  the  entry  of  the  event  stands  thus  in  the 
regi.ster : — 

Buried.  Nicholas  Tctoley,  Gentleman,  from  the  house  of  Cuthbert 
Burbidge,  Gentleman.     5  June,  16^3. 

It  is  very  possible  that  St,  Giles  was  his  own  parish  church, 
and  that  he  had  lived  in  Cripplegate  before  his  fatal  illness : 
when  attacked  by  it,  he  may  have  gone  to  lodge  with  Cuthbert 
Burbadge  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  bequeaths  Mrs.  Cuth- 
bert Burbadge  £}0  additional,  aa  a  remembrance  of  his  love 
for  the  "  motherly  care "  she  had  bestowed  upon  him :  the 
expression  reads  as  if  he  had  been  the  younger  of  the  two,  and 
supposing  Tooley  to  have  born,  and  baptized  Nicholas  Wil- 
kinson at  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  in  157i-5,  he  was  not  fifty 
at  his  death. 

He  mentions  neither  wife  nor  child  in  his  will,  and  the  pro- 
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bability  is  that  he  died  single :  the  only  relations  he  speaks  of 
are  some  persons  of  the  name  of  Cobb,  to  whom  he  released 
certain  small  debts  and  gave  small  legacies,  but  he  left  the  bulk 
of  his  property,  "goods,  chattels,  leases,  money,  debts,  and  per- 
sonal estate,*^  to  his  "  loving  friends,""  Cuthbert  Burbadge  and 
Henry  Condell,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  He  was 
under  bond  for  ^10  for  Joseph  Taylor,  which  he  directed  his 
executors  to  pay :  John  Underwood  and  William  Ecclestone 
owed  him  money,  which  he  released  them ;  but  he  bequeathed 
<f  29  I3s.  Oef.,  which  Richard  Robinson  was  indebted  to  him, 
to  Sarah  Burbadge,  daughter  of  his  "late  master,  Richard 
Burbadge,'*'*  as  a  marriage  portion,  or,  if  unmarried,  to  be  paid 
to  her  when  she  came  of  age. 

His  charitable  bequests  (not  including  ^10  for  his  funeral 
sermon)  were  <f  SO  to  St.  Leonard'^s,  Shoreditch,  for  the  distri- 
bution of  thirty-two  penny  wheaten  loaves  every  Sunday  to  the 
poor ;  and  we  learn  from  Stow^s  Survey,  by  Strype,  that  the 
vicar,  chorchwardens,  and  restrymen  of  the  parish.  purchaBed 
with  the  «f  80  a  yearly  rent-charge,  "  issuing  out  of  the  George 
in  Holywell  Street,"  for  the  true  performance  of  the  trust:* 
Tooley  also  gave  ^20  to  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
for  the  distribution  of  eight  penny  loaves  every  Sunday ;  but  in 
what  way  this  object  was  secured  in  that  parish  we  are  unable 
to  state.  He  was  "  sick  in  body  '*'  when  he  made  the  following 
will,  on  3rd  June,  1623 ;  and  as  he  was  buried  on  the  5th 
June,  we  may  conclude  that  he  died  on  the  4th  June,  but  of 
what  disorder  no  where  appears. 

In  the  name  of  Grod,  Amen.  I,  Nicholas  Tooley,  of  London,  gentle- 
man, being  dcke  in  body,  but  of  perfect  mynd  and  memorie,  praised  be 
Grod  therefore,  doe  make  and  declare  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  in 
forme  following ;  that  is  to  say :  first,  I  commend  my  soule  into  the  hands 
of  Almightie  Grod,  the  Father,  trusting  and  assuredlie  beleeving,  that  by 
the  merits  of  the  precious  death  and  passion  of  his  only  sonne,  and  my 

*  Stow's  Surrey,  by  Strype,  edit  1720,  B.  iv.,  p.  53. 
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only  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Chrisl,  I  flfaall  obtaine  ftill  and 
Hiid  rorgivenesH  of  all  nij  sinnes,  and  shall  enjoy  everlasting  life  in  the 
kiii|{doin  of  llca\en,  amongst  the  elect  children  of  God.  My  bodie  I 
committ  to  the  earth  from  whence  yt  came,  to  be  buried  in  decent  man- 
ner, at  the  diiwretioii  of  my  executors  hereunder  named.  Uy  norldlie 
substance  I  doe  dispoite  of  as  followcth : 

Imprimin,  I  give  unto  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  preacher 
of  God'a  word,  wbome  I  doe  entrcate  to  preach  my  funerall  sermon,  the 
some  often  pounds. 

Item,  I  doe  release  and  forgive  unlo  my  kimrwoman,  Mary  Cobb  of 
London,  widdone,  the  some  of  fyve  pounds  which  she  oweth  me,  and  I 
do  give  unto  her  the  some  of  fjvc  pounds  more. 

Item,  I  do  release  and  forgive  unto  her  sontie,  Peter  Cobb,  the  somme 
ofsixc  ponnds  which  he  oweth  me. 

Item,  I  doe  give  unto  her  sonne,  John  Cobb,  the  soinmc  of  siie 
|ioiinds. 

Item,  I  do  give  unto  her  daughter,  Marguct  Moselcy,  the  some  of 
fyve  pounds. 

Item,  I  doe  give  unto  Mrs.  Durbadge.  the  wife  of  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Cutbcrt  Burbodgc,  (in  whose  house  I  doe  nowe  lodge)  as  a  remem- 
lirance  of  my  love,  in  respect  of  her  motherlic  care  over  me,  the  some  of 
lenn  pounds,  over  and  besides  such  sonuues  of  money  as  I  shall  owe  unto 
her  ntt  my  decease. 

Item,  I  do  give  unto  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Burbadge,  alias  Maxey, 
the  somme  of  tcnn  {lounds,  to  be  payd  unto  her  owne  proper  hands, 
thcR'wilhnll  to  buy  her  sucb  thinges  as  she  shall  thinke  moste  mecte  to 
weare  in  remembrance  of  me.  And  my  will  is,  that  an  acquittajice  under 
her  only  hand  and  seal  shal  be  a  sufficient  di«:harge  in  lawe  to  my  exe- 
cutors for  payment  thereof,  to  all  intents,  purposes,  and  coDstructiona, 
and  as  Ailly  as  if  her  pretended  husband  should  make  and  seale  tbeauw 
with  her. 

Item,  I  give  to  Alice  Walker,  the  risler  of  my  late  Mr.  Burbadge,  de- 
ceased, the  somme  of  leun  pounds,  to  bv  payd  unto  her  owne  proper 
bauds,  therewithal!  to  buy  her  such  thingcs  as  she  shall  thinke  most 
nicctc  to  weare  in  remembrance  of  me.  And  my  will  is,  that  an  aeqnil- 
tnnce  under  bcr  only  hand  and  scale  sbal  be  a  sufficient  discharge  in 
lawc  to  my  executor*  for  the  jtnyment  thereof,  to  all  intents,  purpo«e^ 
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and  ooDstnictioiis,  and  as  fUlly  as  if  her  husband  should  make  and  seale 
the  same  with  her. 

Item,  I  give  unto  Sara  Bnrbadge,  the  daughter  of  my  said  late  m'., 
Richard  Burbadge,  deceased,  that  somme  of  twentye  and  nyne  pounds 
and  thirteen  shillings,  which  is  owing  unto  me  by  Richard  Robinson,  to 
be  recouvered,  retayned,  and  disposed  of  by  my  executors  hereunder 
named,  until  her  marriage,  or  age  of  twenty  and  one  years,  (which  shall 
first  and  next  happen)  without  any  allowaunce  to  be  made  of  use,  other- 
wise then  as  they  in  their  discretions  shall  think  meete  to  allow  unto  her. 

Item,  I  give  unto  Mrs.  Condell,  the  wife  of  my  good  IHend,  Mr.  Henry 
Condell,  as  a  remembrance  of  my  love,  the  sum  of  fyve  pounds. 

Item,  I  give  unto  Elizabeth  Condell,  the  daughter  of  the  said  Henry 
CondeU,  the  somme  of  tenn  pounds. 

Item,  whereas  I  stand  bound  for  Joseph  Taylor,  as  his  surety  for  pay* 
ment  of  tenn  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  my  will  is,  that  my  executors  shall 
out  of  my  estate  pay  that  debt  for  him,  and  discharge  him  out  of  that 
bond. 

Item,  I  do  release  and  forgive  unto  John  Underwood  and  William 
Ecdestone,  all  such  sommes  of  money  as  they  do  severally  owe  unto  me. 

Item,  I  do  give  and  bequeath,  for  and  towards  the  perpetuall  reliefe  of 
the  poore  people  of  the  parishe  of  St.  Leonard,  in  Shoreditche,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  under  the  condition  hereunder  expressed,  the  some 
of  fourscore  pounds,  to  remayne  as  a  stocke  in  the  same  parish,  and  to  be 
firom  tyme  to  tyme  ymployed,  by  the  advise  of  the  parson,  churchwardens, 
overseers  for  the  poore,  and  vestrymen  of  the  said  parishe,  for  the  tyme 
being,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  in  such  sort  as  that  on  everie 
Sunday  after  mominge  prayer,  for  ever,  there  may,  out  of  the  encrease 
which  shall  arrise  by  the  ymployment  thereof,  be  distributed  amongst  the 
poorer  sort  of  people  of  the  same  parishe,  thirtie  and  two  penny  wheaten 
loaves  for  their  relief.  Provided  alwaies,  and  my  vrill  and  mind  is,  that  yf 
my  said  gift  shalbe  misimployed  or  neglected  to  be  performed  in  anie  wise 
contrarie  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  my  will,  then,  and  in  such  case,  I 
give  and  bequeath  the  same  legade  of  fourcore  pounds  for  and  towards 
the  reliefe  of  the  poore  people  in  the  parishe  of  St.  Gyles  without  Cripple- 
gate,  London,  to  be  imployed  in  that  parishe  in  forme  aforesaid. 

Item,  I  doe  give  and  bequeath,  for  and  towards  the  perpetuall  relief  of 
the  poore  of  the  said  parishe  of  St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate,  London, 
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under  the  conditioa  hereunder  expressed,  the  soinme  of  twi 
to  remRj'iiti  as  a  stocke  in  the  same  parishc,  and  to  be  from  t;me  to  tjme 
ymployed,  by  the  advise  of  the  churchwardens,  oversecre  for  the  poore, 
uid  vestrymen  of  the  same  parishe  for  the  tyiue  being,  or  the  greater 
nomber  of  them,  in  such  sort  as  that  on  every  Sunday  ai\er  morning 
prayer,  for  ever,  there  may,  out  of  the  encrease  whieh  shall  arrise  by 
the  ymploymcnt  thereof,  be  distributed  amongst  the  poorer  sort  of 
people  of  the  same  parishe  eight  penny  wheaten  loaves  for  their  reliefe : 
provided  alwaies,  and  my  will  and  mynd  is,  that  yf  my  said  gift  shalbe 
misimployed  or  neglected  to  be  performed  in  anic  vrise  contrarie  to  the 
true  meaninge  of  this  niy  will,  then  and  in  such  ease  I  give  and  bequeath 
the  same  Icgacie  of  twenty  pounds  for  and  towards  the  reliefe  of  the 
poorer  people  of  the  said  parishe  of  Si.  Leonard  in  Shoredilche,  to  be 
imployed  in  that  parishe  in  forme  aforesaid. 

Item,  my  will  and  mynd  is,  and  I  doc  hereby  devise  and  appoynt, 
that  all  and  singuler  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  this  my  will  (for  pay* 
racnt  whereof  no  certaine  tyme  ia  othenvise  limited) :  shulbe  truly  payd 
by  my  executors,  hereunder  named,  within  the  space  of  one  yeare  att 
the  furthest  next  after  my  decease.  All  the  rest  and  residue  of  all  And 
singular  my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  money,  debles,  and  personal!  estate, 
whatsoever  and  wheresoever  (my  debtes,  legacies,  and  funerall  charge* 
discharged),  I  doe  fully  and  wholly  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  afore- 
named loving  friends,  Cuthbert  Burbadge  and  Henry  CondelL,  to  be 
equally  devidcd  betwcene  them,  parte  and  parte  like.  And  I  doe  make, 
name,  and  constitute  the  said  Cuthbert  Burbadge  and  Henry  Condell 
the  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  I  doe  hereby 
revoke  and  make  voyd  all  former  wills,  testaments,  codicills,  legacies, 
executors,  and  bequests  whatsoever,  by  me  att  any  tyrae  heretofore  made, 
named,  given  or  appointed,  willing  and  mynding  that  ihcis  precedent* 
only  shall  stand  and  be  talceu  for  my  lust  will  and  testament,  and  none 

III  witness  whereof  to  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  conteyning« 
foure  sheets  of  paper,  with  my  name  subscribed  to  everie  sheete,  I  have 
tett  my  seale  ihe  third  day  of  June,  1629,  and  in  the  one  and  twentieth 
yenre  of  the  raigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  King  James,  &c. 

NiCUOI.AS  TlKILET. 

Signed,  sealed,  pronounced,  and  decbreU  by  the  said  Nicbohw  Tooky, 
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the  testator,  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  on  the  day  and  jearei  ahoTt 
written,  in  the  presence  of  ns, 

The  marke  +  of  Anmb  Aspun. 

The  marke  +  of  Mart  Cobeb. 

The  marke  +  of  Joane  Booth. 

The  marke  +  of  Agnes  Dawson. 

The  marke  £.  B.  of  Euzabeth  Bolton. 

The  marke  +  of  Faith  Kempsall. 

The  marke  +  of  Isabel  Stanley. 

Hum.  Dyson,  Notary  Public. 

And  of  me,  Ro.  Dickens,  senr^  unto  the 
said  Notary. 
Memorandum,  that  I,  Nicholas  Wilkinson,  alias  Tooley,  of  London, 
gentleman,  have  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  theis  presents,  by  the  name 
of  Nicholas  Tooley,  of  London,  gentleman,  made  my  last  will  and  tes* 
tament  in  writing,  conteyning  foure  sheetes  of  paper,  with  my  name 
subscribed  to  every  sheete,  and  sealed  with  my  scale,  and  thereby  have 
given  and  bequeathed  divers  personall  legacies  to  divers  persons,  and  for 
divers  uses,  and  therefore  have  made,  named,  and  constituted  my  lovinge 
friends,  Cuthbert  Burbadge  and  Henry  Condell,  the  executors,  as  thereby 
may  more  at  large  appeare.  Now,  for  the  explanation,  cleering,  avoyd- 
ing,  and  determination  of  all  such  ambiguities,  doubtes,  scruples,  ques- 
tions, and  variances  about  the  validite  of  my  said  last  will,  as  may  arise, 
happen,  or  be  moved  after  my  decease,  by  reason  of  the  omission  of  my 
name  of  Wilkinson  therein,  I  doe  therefore,  by  this  my  presente  codicil, 
by  the  name  of  Nicholas  Wilkinson,  alias  Tooley,  ratifie,  confirme,  and 
approve  my  said  last  will  and  everie  giile,  legacye,  and  bequest  therein 
expressed,  and  the  executors  therein  named,  as  fully  and  amply,  to  all 
intents,  purposes,  and  constructions,  as  if  I  had  been  so  named  in  my 
said  last  will,  any  omission  of  my  said  name  of  Wilkinson  in  my  said 
last  will,  or  any  scruple,  doubt,  question,  variance,  misinterpretation, 
cavill  or  misconstruction  whatsoever,  to  be  had,  moved,  made  or  inferred 
thereupon  or  thereby,  or  any  other  matter,  cause,  or  thinge  whatsoever, 
to  the  contrarie  thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  And  I  doe  hereby 
alsoe  further  declare,  that  my  will,  mynd,  and  meaning  is,  that  this  my 
presente  codicil  shalbe,  by  all  judges,  magistrates  and  other  persons,  in 
all  courts  and  other  places,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  expounded, 
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construed,  deemed,  reputed  and  taken  to  be  as  parte  and  paroell  of  my 
said  last  will  and  testament.  As  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  sett 
my  hand  and  seal  the  thirde  day  of  June,  1623,  and  in  the  one  and 
twentieth  year  of  the  raigne  of  our  soveraigne  lord  King  James,  &c. 

Nicholas  Wilkinson,  sis  Toolet.  (L.S.) 

Signed,  sealed,  pronounced  and  declared  by  the  said  Nicholas  Wil- 
kinson, alias  Tooley,  as  a  codicil  to  be  annexed  unto  his  last  will  and 
testament,  on  the  day  and  yeares  above  written,  in  the  presence  of  us, 

Simon  Drewe. 

The  marke  L  S.  of  Isabell  Stanley. 
The  marke  +  of  Faith  Kempsall. 
Hum.  Dyson,  Notary  Public 
And  of  me,  Ro.  Dickens,  serv^  unto 
the  said  Notary. 

The  proof  of  the  will,  according  to  Chalmers,^  who  first 
printed  it,  was  made  by  Cuthbert  Burbadge  and  Henry  Con- 
dell,  the  executors,  on  17th  June,  1624,-  more  than  a  year 
after  the  death  of  the  testator. 

*  "  Apology  for  the  Believers,"  p.  456. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  the  family,  from  which  William 
Ecclestone  (or  Egglestone)  sprang,  resided  at  an  early  date  in 
Southwark  :  the  token-books  inform  us  that  a  person  of  that 
name,  perhaps  the  father  of  our  actor,  dwelt  in  1583  ^^  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Bank:^  in  1601  the  same  iudiyidual  (his 
Christian  name  is  given  in  neither  instance)  seems  to  have 
lived  in  Swan  Alley,  which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Swan  theatre.  We  have  met  with  no  entry  of  ^le  birth 
of  William  Ecclestone,  but  he  was  probably  married  in  1603; 
as  we  find  by  the  register  of  St.  Saviour^s  : — 

1602,  Feb.  20.     Married,  WHliam  Eglestone  and  Anne  Jacob. 

If  a  family  were  the  fruit  of  this  union,  we  have  no  record  of 
it  in  the  parishes,  the  registers  of  which  we  have  examined, 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  such  particulars.* 

When  first  we  hear  of  William  Ecclestone,  in  connexion 
with  the  stage,  he  was  a  member  of  the  association  to  which 
Shakespeare  still  belonged,  though  he  had  ceased  to  act  some 
years  before  the  name  of  Ecclestone  occurs  in  any  list  of  the 
company.     Ecclestone  was  one  of  the  actors  in  Ben  Jonson^s 

*  We  noticed  the  baptisms  of  two  William  Ecclestones,  but  at  too 
modem  dates  for  our  purpose,  and  the  name  of  the  father  did  not  cor- 
respond :  one  at  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury : — 

"^  Baptized,  26  Sept.,  1612,  William,  the  aonne  of  Robert  Egleston.** 

The  other  at  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars : — 

**  William  Egglestone,  sonne  to  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  baptized 
11  Feb.,  1619.'' 

There  were  fkxlestones  also  in  Shoreditch  as  early  as  1578,  when  Jane 
Ecclestone  was  buried  at  St.  Lfeonard*s. 
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"  AlchemisV  performed  io  1610,  ami  in  the  same  anlhor^a 
"  Catitine,"  brought  out  in  1611.  He  had  no  part  (at  least 
hia  name  ia  not  given  by  the  author)  in  "  Every  Man  in  his 
Hamoar,"  "  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,"  "  Sejanue,"  or 
"  Volpone ;"'  so  that  we  may  presume  he  became  one  of  the 
King's  players  between  160.5  ami  1610  :  in  "  The  Alchemist" 
and  "  Catiline"  Will.  Eccleatoue  comes  last  ia  the  author's 
enumeration  of  "  the  principal  comedians.'^ 

However  unimportant  might  be  the  characters  he  eaatained 
on  those  occasions,  the  appearance  of  Ecclestone'e  name  among 
tliB  actors  in  "  Catiline'"  establishes  (a  point  with  whicli  Gif- 
ford  could  not  be  acquainted)  that  that  tragedy  was  acted 
before  29th  August,  1611;  because  at  that  date  Eccleatone 
had  quitted  the  King''s  company,  and  had  joined  the  asso- 
ciation called  the  players  of  PrinCe  Henry,  consisting  of  twelve 
principal  performers  or  sharers,  bis  name  being  Inserted  fourth 
in  the  document  from  which  we  derive  our  information.  It  is 
a  bond  entered  into  with  Heuslowe,  by  the  actors  in  his  pay, 
for  the  performance  of  certain  articles  under  his  management 
at  the  Fortune,  and  it  ia  preserved  among  Alleyn's  papers  at 
Dulwich  College.'  We  learn  from  the  same  instrument,  that 
Joseph  Taylor  liad  also  at  that  date  abandoned  hia  quarters 
and  his  compamons  at  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  and  Lis 
name  immediately  precedes  that  of  Ecclestone  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  company  Henslowe  had  formed :  it  may  bo 
worth  while  to  repeat  it  here,  that  the  reader  may  see  who 
were  the  associates  of  Taylor  and  Ecclustone  at  this  period. 


t 


Jolm  Townsend. 
Will.  Barksted. 
Joseph  Taylor. 
William  Ecclestone. 
Ctiles  Cary. 
Thomas  Hunt. 

'  See  k  copjr  of  it,  with  the  atian  of  all  the  players  appended,  ia 
"  The  Memoire  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  98. 


John  Rice. 
Rubt.  Hamlett. 
Will.  Carpenter. 
Thomas  Basse. 
Joseph  Mt 
Alexander  Foster 
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For  what  reasons  Taylor  and  Ecclestone  had  consented,  in 
the  summer  of  1611,  to  act  with  a  rival  company  at  the  For- 
tnne,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing :  Taylor  perhaps  thought 
he  had  not  room  enough  for  the  display  of  his  powers  in  an 
association  of  which  Burbadge  was  the  leading  member,  and 
Ecclestone  may  have  been  dissatisfied  with  his  inferior  posi- 
tion,  recollecting  that  his  name  comes  last  in  Ben  Jonson^s 
two  lists  of  the  ten  performers  in  his  ^^  Alchemist^  and  '^  Ca- 
tiline.^'' Neither  of  them  continued  long  under  the  control 
of  Henslowe  (who,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  contrived  to 
quarrel  with  his  company),  and  we  meet  with  their  names 
as  performers  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher'^s  ^^  Honest  Man^s 
Fortune,''  which  was  brought  out  by  the  King's  players  in 
1613.*  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Burbadge  had  no 
part  in  this  drama,  the  principal  actors  being  Nathan  Field, 
Bobert  Benfield,  Emmanuel  Bead,  Joseph  Taylor,  William 
Ecclestone,  and  Thomas  Basse.  Thomas  Basse,  therefore, 
was  another  actor  who  had  forsaken  Henslowe,  and  followed 
Taylor  and  Ecclestone,  when  they  rejoined  their  old  asso- 
ciates of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars. 

Among  "  The  AUeyn  Papers"  *  is  a  curious  document, 
originally  derived  from  Dulwich  College,  but  not  now  pre- 
served there,  relating  to  the  dispute  between  Henslowe  and 
the  actors,  whom  he  had  collected  in  August,  1611.  Hence 
it  appears  that,  before  Taylor  qiutted  the  Prince's  players,  he 
borrowed  ^30  of  Henslowe,  which  the  old  manager  "  cun- 
ningly" placed  in  his  account  as  a  debit  from  the  whole  com- 
pany :  on  the  other  hand,  Henslowe  had  obtained  <f  14  from 
Ecclestone,  which,  it  is  charged,  he  had  never  brought  to  the 
credit  of  the  association.     The  date  of  February,  1614-15,  is 

>  In  1624  Sir  Henry  Herbert  called  it  ''  an  old  play,**  and  a  MS.  of 
it  was  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Heber,  thus  entitled  **  The  Honest  Man*8 
Fortune.     Plaide  in  the  jeare  1613.** 

'  Printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  78. 
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given  in  this  paper,  so  that  it  refers  to  a  period  two  years  after 
Taylor  and  Ecclestone  had  ceased  to  perform  at  tlio  Fortune. 

Ecclestoue  remained  one  of  hie  Majesty's  scrvanta  iu  1619, 
because  liie  name  is  included  in  the  confirmation  then  granted 
by  Jamee  I.  of  his  patent  of  1603.  He  was  either  dead,  bad 
retired  from  the  stage,  or  had  joined  some  other  company  in 
1625  ;  for  when  Charles  1.  renewed  the  patent  of  his  father, 
Ecclestone'B  name  is  not  to  be  found  iu  it.'  If  he  were  dead, 
we  are  without  any  record  of  his  burial :  if  he  had  retired 
from  the  stage,  we  have  no  notice  of  the  tact ;  and  if  he  had 
joined  some  other  company,  we  do  not  meet  with  his  name 
anywhere  as  a  member  of  it.  Had  he  continued  one  of  the 
King's  players  in  1625,  he  could  hardly  have  been  omitted  in 
the  patent  of  Oharles  I. 

The  latest  date  at  which  he  can  be  traced  on  the  stage  is 
about  1622,  for  he  was  a  performer  in  some  of  Fletcher 
brought  out  at  that  period.  His  name  is  inserted  in  the  lists, 
under  the  dramatis  permnfe  of  '■  The  Little  French  Lawj'er," 
"  The  Custom  of  the  Country,"  "  Bonduca,"  "  The  Laws  of 
Candy,*"  "  The  Loyal  Subject,"  "  The  Mad  Lover,"  "  The 
Humorous  Lieutenant,"  "  Women  Pleased,"  "  The  Island 
Princess,"  "  The  Sea  Voyage,"  "  The  Spanish  Curate,"  &ic. 
Some  of  these  were  produced,  aa  we  have  said,  in  1622;  but 
if  William  Ecclestone  were  the  author  of  the  lines  sub- 
scribed W.  E.,  before  Taylor  and  Luwin's  edition  of  "  The 
Wild  Goose  Chase"  in  1652,  he  must  have  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced time  of  life :  supposing  him  to  have  been  married  in 
1603,  according  to  the  register  at  St.  Saviour's,  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  leas  than  seventy  in  1652.  No  will  by 
any  \Villiam  Ecclestone  of  that  period  has  been  discovered. 

'  "Hutorj'  of  Eiigli»l)  Dramatic  I'uetry  and  the  Stage,' 
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Among  the  baptisms  at  St.  Andrew'^s  in  the  Wardrobe, 
close  by  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  we  meet  with  that  of  a  Joseph 
Taylor,  which,  from  the  correspondence  of  dates,  we  may 
very  reasonably  consider  the  registration  of  our  actor.  It 
runs  thus,  without  any  mention  of  parents,  or  place  of  re- 
sidence :^ 

Joseph  Taylor,  baptized  6  Feb.,  1585. 

In  no  other  register  have  we  seen  the  baptism  of  a  Joseph 
Taylor,  that  in  point  of  date  would  so  well  answer  our  purpose, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  memoir  we  shaU  assume  that 
our  quotation  applies  to  the  subject  of  it.'     We  shall  see  pre- 

'  Joseph  Taylor,  the  actor,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  John  Taylor, 
the  water-poet,  who  was  much  concerned  with  players,  and  whose  ini- 
tials being  the  same  as  those  of  Joseph  Taylor,  may  occasion  mistakes  in 
the  old  parish  records.  John  Taylor  at  one  time  lived  in  Southwark, 
and  he  is  now  and  then  spoken  of  as  J.  Taylor,  but  the  actor  is  uni- 
formly called  Joseph  Taylor.  We  may  here  introduce  an  epitaph  upon 
John  Taylor,  which  has  never  been  reprinted,  that  we  recollect,  and 
which  corrects  Anthony  Wood*s  conjecture  (Atb.,  Oxon.,  iii.,  765, 
edit.  Bliss),  as  to  the  birth  and  death  of  the  water-poet.  It  is  from  a 
work  called  **  Sportive  Wit :  the  Muses  Merriment.'*     Svo.,  1656. 

**  An  Epitaph  on  John  Taylor,  who  was  bom  in  the  City  of  Glo- 
oester,  died  in  Phoenix  Alley  in  the  75  yeare  of  his  age  :  you  may 
finde  him,  if  the  worms  have  not  devoured  him,  in  Covent  Garden 
churchyard: — 

**  Here  lies  John  Taylor,  without  rime  or  reason, 
For  death  struck  his  muse  in  so  cold  a  season, 
That  Jack  lost  the  use  of  his  scullers  to  row ; 
The  chill  pate  rascal  would  not  let  his  boat  go. 
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Bently  tliat  he  waa  an  inlmbitaat  of  Southwark  iu  1607,  and 
lie  married  the  daughter  of  a  widow  of  the  name  of  Inglo 
iu  1610,  at  St.  Saviours  church,  where  the  ceremony  seems 
registered  as  followa : — 

Married,  1610,  May  2,  Joseph  Taylor  and  Elizabeth  logle. 
"  The  widow  lugle,"  as  appears  by  the  token-books  of  the 
liberty  of  the  CUnk,  lived  on  "  the  east  side  of  the  IJank  ;" 
hat  Taylor's  residence,  in  1607,  had  been  in  "  Mr.  Langley'a 
now  rents,  near  the  playhouse,"  meaning  probably  the  Globe, 
with  the  company  performing  at  which,  in  the  next  year  at 
least,  Taylor  waa  importantly  connected.  He  perhaps  occu- 
pied the  same  house  when  he  married,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  he  removed  to  Austen's  Rents,  where  we  find  him  in 
1612,  and  where  he  continued  in  1615,  In  1617  "  gone"  is 
written  against  hia  name,  but  whither  he  had  removed  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  :  he  had  probably  quitted 
Southwark,  because,  if  he  had  any  children  between  1617  and 
1623  (when  by  the  token-books  we  learn  that  he  waa  again 

Alia,  poor  Jack  Taylor  I  this  'tis  to  drink  ale 
With  nutmegs  and  ginger,  with  a  toste  though  stale: 
It  drencht  thee  in  rimes.     Hadst  thou  been  of  the  pack 
With  Draiton  and  Johnson  to  quaff  off  thy  sack, 
They'd  injiu'd  thee  a  geiiias  should  nere  expire, 
And  have  thawd  thy  muse  with  elemental  fire. 
Yet  still,  for  the  honour  of  thy  sprightly  wit, 
Since  some  of  thy  fancies  so  handsomely  hit. 
The  nympha  of  the  rivers,  for  tliy  relation, 
Simamed  thee  the  water-poet  of  the  nation. 
Who  can  write  more  of  thee,  let  liim  do't  for  me, 
A  pox  take  all  rimers,  Jack  Taylor,  but  thee. 

Weep  not,  reader,  if  thou  canet  cliuse, 

Over  the  stone  of  so  uierry  a  muse." 

Sign.  III. 

The  same  work  coutiiius  "  Another  from  the  U 
worth  quoting. 
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*'  near  the  playhouse^''),  they  were  not  t>aptized  at  St.  Sa- 
viour^s.  He  was  still  ^'  near  the  playhouse'"  in  1629  ;  but  in 
1631  it  is  stated  generally  that  he  lived  ^^  on  the  Bankside,^ 
and  in  1633,  which  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him  in  Southvrark, 
his  abode  was  in  Gravel  Lane. 

These  are  minute  points,  with  which  Malone  and  Chalmers 
were  not  acquainted,  the  token-books  not  having  been  dis- 
covered when  they  made  their  searches  at  St.  Saviour'^s  :  the 
registers  were  however  available,  and  from  them  they  made 
various  quotations  in  reference  to  other  players :  it  is  sin- 
gular, therefore,  that  tiiey  did  not  observe  one  of  the  five 
entries  respecting  the  children  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
commencing  in  1612,  and  ending  in  1623.  We  subjoin  them 
in  succession  as  they  stand  in  the  books,  that  we  may  com- 
plete our  domestic  information,  before  we  speak  of  Taylor  in 
his  public  capacity  : — 

1612,  July  12.     Elsabeth  Taylor,  daughter  of  Joseph,  a  player : 

baptized. 

1614,  July  21.     Dixsye  Taylor,*^  twinns  of  Joeeph,  a  player:  bap- 

Joseph  Taylor,  J        tized. 

1615,  Jan.  11.     Jone  Taylor,  daughter  of  Joeeph,  a  player :  baptized. 
1617,  June  1.     Robert  Taylor,  sonne  of  Joeeph,  a  player :  baptized. 
1623,  Aug.  24.     Anne  Taylor,  daughter  of  Joeeph,  a  player :  baptized. 

The  addition  of  <'  a  player^  in  every  instance  removes  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  and  we  can  only  be  surprised  at  the  care- 
lessness of  preceding  biographers,  who  omitted  the  memoranda 
we  have  above  quoted.  If  Joseph  Taylor  lost  any  children, 
they  were  not  buried  at  St.  Saviour^s ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  we  have  found  no  trace  of  the  baptism  of  any  be- 
tween 1617  and  1623,  when  we  suppose  that  he  and  his  wife 
lived  out  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's. 

In  his  connexion  with  theatres  and  companies  of  actors, 
Taylor  seems  early  in  life  to  have  been  somewhat  unsettled 
and  capricious  ;  but  there  is,  here  and  there,  an  apparent  con- 
fusion, if  not  contradiction,  in  our  extant  information. 
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He  was  in  Lis  twcnty-tbird  year  in  1608,  and  thiH  is  th« 
earliest  date  a.t  wLicli  his  name  oucura  in  relation  to  the  stage. 
Ue  was  about  that  time  the  owner  of  a  share  and  a  half  in  the 
receipts  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  valued  at  i'350,'  and  as 
he  was  in  this  impoi-tant  position,  as  re^rds  the  very  pro- 
(iperoua  association  called  the  King's  players,  we  are,  we  think, 
warranted  in  concluding  that  lie  had  then  been  some  years  on  the 
stage,  and  that,  like  many  others,  he  began  his  career  aa  a  boy. 

We  have  already  shown  in  the  memoir  of  Richard  Bur- 
badge  that  he  was  the  original  Hamlet,  so  that  although 
Wright  may  be  quite  correct  when  he  saya,  in  bis  HUtorta 
Hutrionica,  that  Taylor  performed  that  part  "  incomparably 
well,"  he  must  be  speaking  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Burbadge,  when,  no  doubt,  Hamlet  devolved  into  the  hands  of 
Taylor.  Downes,  who  could  know  nothing  of  the  matter  but 
by  remote  stage-tradition,  aeserts  that  Taylor  was  instructed 
in  the  proper  niode  of  acting  Hamlet  by  Shakespeare,*  and  he 
may  have  occasionally  taken  it  as  the  "  double''  of  Burbadge, 
when  the  latter  could  not  perform  ;  but  we  may  bo  quite  sure 
that  Burbadge  did  not  rehnquish  so  prominent  and  applauded 
a  character  until  his  death.  Wright  was  better  informed 
upon  such  subjects  than  to  state  that  Taylor  was  Hamlet  when 
that  tragedy  was  first  produced,  and  when  Burbadge  was  in 
the  height  of  his  powers  and  reputation.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
and  it  ia  a  matter  that  may  liavo  come  within  the  knowled^ 
of  Downes,  that  Sir  W.  Davenant,  who  had  seen  Taylor, 
taught  Betterton  how  to  act  Handet,  but  Downes  was  not 
aware  that  Taylor  had  had  a  predecessor  in  the  part,  a  fact 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  on  indisputable  authority. 

We  must  conclude  that  not  long  after  1608  Taylor  dis- 
posed of  his  share  and  a  half  in  the  receipts  of  the  Blackfriars 
theatre  :  tlie  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  were  then 
making  a  renewed  attempt  to  exclude  the  King's  players  from 
'  Collier's  "  Shakegpcare,"  i.,  ccm. 
*  "  RosciuE  jLn{;U';anu!i,"  8vo,,  1708,  p.  21. 
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that  privileged  precinct,  and  Taylor  might  sell  his  property, 
under  the  mistaken  apprehension  that  the  city  authorities 
would  succeed.  Certain  it  is  that  in  August,  1611,  he  had 
become  one  of  the  players  of  Prince  Henry,  under  Philip 
Henslowe,'  but  he  continued  a  member  of  that  association 
only  for  a  short  time,  for  in  1613  he  had  rejoined  the  actors 
at  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars.  Taylor  would  hardly  have  re- 
mained a  sharer  in  the  profits  of  the  Blackfriars  while  he  was 
himself  acting  with  a  body  of  theatrical  competitors  :  whether 
he  returned  to  his  old  quarters  on  the  same  terms,  as  those  he 
enjoyed  about  1608,  is  a  point  that  cannot  now  be  settled. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  most  of  his  players 
became  those  of  the  Palatine  of  the  Bhine ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Taylor  belonged  to  this  body  before  it  "  broke" 
and  was  dissolved.  He  seems  to  have  shifted  about  a  good 
deal  at  this  period,  and  in  1614  he  unquestionably  was  one  of 
the  Lady  Elizabeth^s  servants.  The  following  extract  from  the 
oiEce-book  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  is  decisive  upon 
this  point : — 

To  Joseph  Taylor,  for  himflelf  and  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  servants  to 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  her  grace,  upon  the  Council's  warrant,  dated  at 
Whitehall,  21  June,  1614,  for  presenting  before  his  Majesty  a  comedy 
called  Eastward  Hoi  on  the  25th  of  January  last  past,  £6  ISs.  Ad,;  and 
by  way  of  his  Majesty's  reward,  66«.  Sd. — ^in  all,  £10.  To  him  more, 
upon  a  like  warrant  of  a  like  date,  for  presenting  before  the  Prince's 
Highness  a  comedy  called  the  Dutch  CJourtesan,  on  the  12th  of  December 
kst  past,  £6  ISs.  Ad? 

*  See  our  Memoir  of  William  Ecclestone,  p.  246,  and  **  The  Memoirs 
of  Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  98.  By  a  patent,  only  very  recently  discovered 
by  Mr.  T.  E.  Tomlins,  and  for  the  ready  communication  of  which  the 
Shakespeare  Society  is  indebted  to  him,  it  appears  that  on  30th  March, 
8  Jac  I.,  Joseph  Taylor  was  nominated  one  of  the  players  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  The  document  will  be  printed  in  the  next  volume  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society's  Papers. 

'  Mr.  P.  Cunningham's  Revels'  Accounts,  Introd.,  p.  xliv. 
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This  memorandum  is  remarkable,  also,  because  it  shows  tfast 
a  comedy — "  Eastward  Ho  I" — wbicli  gave  ao  much  offence  to 
JamcE  1.  when  it  was  originally  produced,  that  be  imprisoned 
the  authors  of  it  (Chapman,  Ben  JoDson,  and  Marston),  was 
not  very  long  afterwards,  by  omitting  pasaagea  reflecting  OD 
the  Scotch,  rendered  bo  palatable  to  tlie  court,  that  it  waa 
played  before  the  lung.  JJoth  that  comedy  and  "  The  Dutch 
Courtesan "  (written  by  Marston  alone)  liad  been  printed 
eight  or  nine  years  before  the  date  of  this  record  of  their  per^ 
formance  at  Whitehall. 

In  1615  Joseph  Taylor  was  at  the  head  of  theplayenof 
Prince  Charles,  tbrmed  in  part,  as  well  as  we  can  now  judge, 
of  the  servants  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth :  by  this  date  the 
company  of  the  Prince  Palatine  seems  to  have  re-united,  and 
formed  a  distuiot  and  independent  association.  Atler  the 
death  of  Henslowe,  in  January  1616,  Edward  Alleyn  a^ain, 
and  of  necessity,  mixed  himself  up  with  the  management  of 
the  Prince's  players  at  the  Fortune:  we  learn  that  Taylor, 
Pallant,  W.  Rowley,  Newton,  Hamten,  Atwell,  Smyth,  and 
others,  had  performed  for  Heuslowe  and  Meade  at  Paris  Gar- 
den, after  it  had  been  fitted  up  as  an  occa.sional  theatre;  but 
as  soon  as  Henslowe  was  dead,  Meade  took  measures  which  so 
annoyed  the  players,  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  an  appeal 
to  Alleyn;  and  this  document,  subscribed  by  the  seven  prin- 
cipal actors,  has  been  preserved,  and  is  printed,  with  a  fac- 
simile of  their  handwritings,  in  one  of  the  publications  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society,'  Taylor  and  his  associates  requested 
from  Alleyn  a  loan -of  ^40,  to  supply  their  urgent  exigencies, 
professing  their  readiness  to  give  him  the  security  of  ^80, 
then  duo  to  them  for  performances  at  court,  but  not  yet  pay- 
able in  the  regular  course  of  such  transactions.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  Alleyn  complied,  and  we  afterwards  learn  that  many, 
if  not  all  the  subscribers,  including  of  course  Taylor,  were 
members  of  Alleyn's  company  at  the  Fortune. 
'  The  Alleyn  Paper*,  p.  88  and  87. 
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Oar  persuasion  is  that  Taylor  did  not  again  attach  himself 
to  the  King^s  players  until  after  the  death  of  Burbadge :  per* 
hi^  he  was  invited  to  join  them  upon  very  advantageous 
terms,  with  a  view  of  partially  supplying  the  irreparable  loss 
of  the  company.  Field  already  belonged  to  it,  and  his  name 
is  therefore  found  in  the  renewed  patent  of  1619,  but  that  of 
Taylor  is  wanting,  and,  as  we  apprehend,  for  this  reason : 
when  it  was  drawn  up,  Burbadge  was  living  and  in  good 
health,  but  for  some  unexplained  cause  it  was  not  dated  until 
about  a  fortnight  after  his  death :  it  then  became  necessary  to 
recruit  the  association  ;  and,  as  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne  oc- 
casioned a  cessation  of  dramatic  performances  for  about  two 
months,  the  King^s  players  employed  the  interval  in  nego- 
ciating  with  Taylor  for  his  return. 

That  he  did  return,  either  then,  or  soon  afterwards,  we  are 
able  to  produce  evidence,  which  also  establishes  the  additional 
&ct  that  one  of  Burbadge'^s  characters  was  assigned  to  Taylor. 
We  allude  to  the  edition  of  Webster's  "  Duchess  of  Malfi,''  in 
1623,  which  we  have  often  before  had  occasion  to  mention  in 
reference  to  the  two  lists  of  actors  it  contains — the  one  as  the 
tragedy  was  played  about  1616,  and  the  other  as  it  was  played 
about  1622.  In  1616,  Burbadge  had  the  character  of  Duke 
Ferdinand  in  it,  but  in  1622  the  part  was  given  to  Taylor: 
according  to  our  supposition,  Taylor  had  then  belonged  to  the 
Eing^s  players  since  1619,  but  this,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
the  second  time  he  had  been  a  member  of  that  association. 
In  1622  Taylor's  services  became  the  more  necessary,  because 
Field,  as  we  have  stated  in  his  memoir,  had  then  retired  alto- 
gether from  the  profession. 

In  the  list  of  the  twenty-six  "  principal  actors  in  all  these 
plays,**'  prefixed  to  the  folio  Shakespeare  of  1623,  the  name  of 
Joseph  Taylor  stands  only  the  twenty-first,  which  may  or  may 
not  show  that  he  had  little  to  do  with  the  original  representa- 
tion of  the  characters  of  our  great  dramatist.  This  is  a  point 
we  cannot  pretend  to  determine.     Of  the  parts  Taylor  sus- 
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tained  in  tlie  plays  of  Sliakespeare  wo  know  little :  only  two 
hnve  been  bauded  down  to  u.i,  but  they  are  so  intportaDt  as 
strongly  to  confirm  our  belief  that  after  the  death  of  Burbadge 
Taylur  in  many  inatauees  assumed  bis  buskins.  One  of  tliese 
— Hamlet — has  been  already  spoken  of,  and  the  other  is  lago, 
wliich  baa  been  assigned  to  him  on  the  ^me  authority.'  lu 
lago  he  did  not  follow  Burbadge,  because  Burbadge's  part  was 
Othello,  aud  after  his  death  Field  succeeded  to  it,  wliile 
Swans  ton  took  it  after  Field. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Taylor  appeared  originally  in 
any  of  Ben  Jonaon's  plays— certainly  not  in  any  inclnded  in 
the  folio  of  1616,  although  we  have  the  evidence  of  Wright,  in 
his  ffiHoria  Iftitriontca,  that  lie  subsequently  obtained  much 
reputation  for  his  Moaca  in  "  Volpone,"  for  his  Truewit  in 
"  Epicffine,"  and  for  his  Face  in  "  The  Alehemiat."  He  may 
have  a^ted  in  some  of  the  same  author's  later  woika,  particu- 
larly in  his  "Bartholomew  Fair,"  which  was  brought  out  by 
the  Princess  Elizabeth's  servanta  in  161i,  when  Taylor  was 
in  the  company.  Taylor  acted  many  parts  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  productions,  his  name  beiug  frequently  found 
among  the  actors  enumerated  in  the  folios,  hut  what  those  ports 
were  we  can  generally  only  guess,  because  they  are  not  speci- 
fied:  one  of  his  characters  was  certainly  Kollo,  in  "  The  Bloody 
Brother,"  and  another  Mirabel,  in  "  The  Wild  Goose  Chase."* 
The  dramatit  pertonm  of  Massinger's  "Roman  Actor"  and 
"  Picture,"  prove  that  Taylor  was  Paris  in  the  first,  and 
Mathias  in  the  second :  he  wrote  some  commendatory  verses 

'  Wright's  Historia  Hislrionica,  1699,  8vo. 

'  According  to  Shakerlj,  MariuioD'a  linea  "  unto  his  worthy  friend. 
Master  Joseph  Taylor,"  the  laller  was  mainly  and  successfully  instrn- 
mental  in  the  revival  of  "The  Faithful  Shcpherdess"at  court,  just  before 
its  republication  in  1<)33.  Taylor  evidcully  had  a  part  in  it,  althoagh 
his  character  baa  not  been  aMcrtaincd :  Maruiion  says — 
"  Vet  did  it  not  receive  more  honour  from 
'ITie  glorious  pomp,  than  thine  own  action,"  4c. 
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to  "  The  Roman  Actor,'^  when  it  was  printed,  in  1629,  which 
were  addressed  to  ^^  his  long  known  and  loved  friend,''^  the 
author,  and  end  thus : — 

but  why  I  write  to  thee 


Is,  to  profess  our  lovers  antiquity, 
Which  to  this  tragedy  must  give  my  test: 
Thou  hast  made  many  good,  but  this  thy  best. 

AH  the  lines  run  easily,  and,  if  they  have  reached  us  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  first  penned  by  Taylor,  they  show 
that  he  was  not  a  contemptible  verse-maker,  although  we  are 
acquainted  with  no  more  specimens  of  his  skill.  Another  of 
his  ascertained  characters  is  the  Duke,  in  Lodowick  CarlelPs 
^'  Deserving  Favourite,^''  and  the  list,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
it  out,  proves  that  he  must  have  been  not  only  a  performer 
of  great  ability,  but  of  very  versatile  talents.' 

Not  long  after  the  date  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  Taylor 
appears  to  have  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  King'^s  players, 
in  conjunction  with  Lowin.  Malone  tells  us  that  Heminge 
"  continued  chief  director  of  the  company  to  the  time  of  his 
death,^^  and  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  true ;  but  it  is  indis- 
putable that  he  had  ceased  to  act  for  some  years,  and  that 
Taylor  and  Lowin  sometimes  took  the  places  of  Heminge  and 
GondelL  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Master  of  the  Bevels,  and 
other  officers  of  the  court,  on  the  subject  of  theatrical  perform- 
ances.    At  the  close  of  1624,'  the  company  incurred  the  dis- 

'  We  learn  firom  a  passage  in  Gayton*s  Notes  on  **Don  Quixote,**  fo. 
1654,  that  Taylor  had  been  the  representative  of  Arbaces  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  '*  King  and  no  King.*' 

'  See  the  incident  duly  noticed,  p.  177  of  this  volume.  At  this  date, 
or  a  little  earlier,  Taylor  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  rich ;  and 
in  our  memoir  of  Nicholas  Tooley  we  have  shown  that,  having  become 
bound  for  Taylor  in  the  sum  of  £10,  when  he  made  his  will,  in  1623, 
Tooley  kindly  directed  that  his  executors  should  pay  the  money,  and 
discharge  Taylor  from  the  obligntion. 
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pleasure  of  Sir  H.  Herbert,  tlie  Master  of  the  Revola,  by  per- 
fonniug  a  play  entitled  "  The  Spanish  Viceroy,"  without  his 
pennisaioQ.  For  this  act  of  insubordiuation  they  were  called 
to  account ;  and  as  we  have  inserted  the  submission  of  the 
eleven  members  of  the  company,  with  Taylor  and  Lowiu  at 
their  head,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  here.' 

The  first  royal  patent  in  which  the  name  of  Taylor  occurs,  as 
a  member  of  the  King's  company  of  players,  bears  date  24tli 
June,  162-3,  soon  after  Charles  I.  had  ascended  the  throne. 
Heminge  and  Coudell  are  still  introduced  as  the  heads  of  the 
association,  but  they  hu,d  in  fact  retired  from  the  more  oaten- 
siblo  duties  of  the  prol'esaiou,  and  left  Lowin  and  Taylor,  whose 
names  come  third  and  tburth  in  the  instrument,  as  the  real 
leaders  :'  when,  however,  on  30th  December  following,  a  hun- 
dred marks  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  company  as  the 
royal  bounty,  "  for  better  furnishing  them  with  apparel"  that 
they  might  pertbrni  before  the  King,  the  warrant  was  made 
out  in  the  name  of  Taylor  aloue.^     Together  with  Heminge, 

'  P  177.  In  August  preceding,  the  company  had  got  into  disgrace  for 
acting  Middleton'a  "Game  at  Cbess."  We  maj  licrc  correct  an  error  into 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  haa  fallen  in  his  "  Account  of  Mtddleton 
and  bis  Works,"  i.,  »xi»  :  it  occurs  where  he  cites  an  entry  from  the 
registers  of  the  Privy  Council,  stating  that  Edward  Middleton,  having 
been  scut  for  by  warrant,  had  tendered  his  appesfancc.  For  "  Ed- 
ward," the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  substitutes  "  Thomas,"  within  brackets,  aa 
if  ■'  Edward  "  had  been  a.  clerical  error  for  "  Thomas."  The  foct  Is,  as 
appears  by  other  parts  of  the  registers,  that  on  30th  August,  1624, 
a  warrant  had  been  issued  "  to  bring  one  Middleton,  gonne  lo  Mid- 
dleton  the  poet,  before  their  Lordships  to  answer,"  in  consequence  of 
which  Edward  Middleton,  the  son  of  Tliomas  Middleton,  tendered  hia 
appearance.  In  an  earher  part  of  his  Memoir,  (p.  xii)  the  llev.  Mr.  Dyce 
mentious  that  Middleton  had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Edwanl,  who  was 
nineteen  in  ]S'IZ,  which  renders  the  mistake  evident. 

'  Uist.  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  ii.,  2.         '  Ibid,  ii^  B. 
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Lowin,  and  eleven  others,  in  1629  Taylor  was  provided  as 
usnal,  from  the  royal  wardrobe  in  the  Blackfriars,  with  a  cloak 
of  bastard-scarlet  and  crimson  velvet  for  the  cape.'  In  1634, 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Heminge,  Eliard  Swanston  is  put 
forward  with  Lowin  and  Taylor  as  heads  of  the  King''s  players, 
and  on  27th  April  of  that  year  they  had  a  warrant  for  <f  220, 
the  money  due  to  them  for  representions  at  court  during  twelve 
months.'  In  1636,  Swanston^s  name  is  omitted,  and  Lowin 
and  Taylor  were  paid  <f210  for  twenty-one  plays;  and  in 
1637  they  (in  conjunction  with  Christopher  Beeston,  the  mas- 
ter of  " the  King  and  Queen''s  young  company'")  had  influence 
enough  to  obtain  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  an  unprecedented  order  to  the 
Stationers'  Company  against  the  printing  of  plays  in  which  the 
two  associations  had  an  interest.' 

The  precise  year  when  Taylor  was  appointed  Yeoman  of  the 
Bevels,  under  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  was  not  accurately  given  in 
any  authority,  until  it  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  P.  Cunningham 
from  the  original  patent,  bearing  date  11th  November,  1639 : 
in  it  the  ofiBce  is  called  "  Yeoman  or  Keeper  of  our  Vestures 
or  Apparel  f^  and,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  first  time  the  post  was 
ever  filled  by  an  actor,  we  must,  no  doubt,  mainly  attribute  his 
selection  to  his  high  claims  in  that  capacity.  An  increase  of 
£S  6s.  Sd.  had  been  made  in  the  salary  in  1630,  in  conse- 
quence of  additional  attendance  during  the  month  of  October,' 
but  the  total  emoluments  appear  to  have  been  inconsiderable. 

About  three  years  after  Taylor  had  obtained  this  office,  the 
theatres  were  closed,  the  civil  wars  having  commenced.  On  the 
2nd  September,  1642,  was  issued  the  "  Ordinance  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons''  suppressing  all  theatrical  performances :  this 

^  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  ii.,  20. 
^  Ibid.,  u.,  64.  '  Ibid  ii.,  83. 

*  Extracts  from  the  Revels*  Accounts,  Introd.,  p.  1. 
^  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  ii.,  72. 
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order  was  more  effectually  enforced  in  1647 ;  and  the  acton, 
being  deprived  of  this  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  resorted 
to  varioua  expedients :  one  of  these  was  the  publication  of  the 
first  folio  impression  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in 
1647.  Ten  actors  put  their  names  to  the  dedication  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  in  two  columns,  at  the 
lieail  of  the  first  being  John  Lowin,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
second,  Joseph  Taylor.  The  reader  may  like  to  see  who  were 
the  meuibers  of  the  disorganized  association,  if  association  it 
could  be  called,  in  1 647,  and  we  subjoin  the  names  as  they 
stand  in  the  printed  copy. 

John  Lowin,  Joseph  Taylor. 

Richard  Robinson.  Robert  Benfield. 

Rjlterd  Swonston.  Thomas  Follnrd. 

Hugh  Clearke.  William  Allen. 

Stephen  Hammerton.  Theophilus  Byrd. 

Five  years  aflerwarde,  the  two  leaders  of  this  body  of  disbanded 
players,  having  recovered  "  The  ^Vild  Goose  Chase,"  (which 
they  could  not  obtain  for  insertion  in  the  folio)  printed  it 
with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  small  supply  of  money.  In 
1652  their  necessities  seem  to  have  been  very  pressing,  all 
theatrical  performances  being  completely  at  an  end  :  w©  have 
adverted  to  this  point  in  our  memoir  of  Lowin. 

Wright  tells  us,  in  his  Hiitoria  Ilutrionica,  that  Lowin, 
Taylor,  and  Pollard,  were  superannuated  at  the  brcakuig  out 
of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  as  Taylor  was  bom,  we  believe,  in 
1 .585,  he  was  not  far  from  seventy  when  "  The  Wild  Goose 
Cliase "  came  from  the  press,  and  when  it  became  necessary 
for  liim  to  raise  a  few  pounds.  He  had  now  to  begin  the 
world  again — 

At  seventeen  yean  many  their  fortunes  seek. 

But  at  rourscore  it  i«  too  late  a  week — 

and  he  only  survived  until  the  next  year.  Richard  Fleckuoe 
published  his  "Characters"  (referred  to  by  Malunf)  in  16C5, 
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but  he  introduces  one  which  he  tells  us  was  written  in  1654, 
and  there  he  speaks  of  Joseph  Taylor  as  dead :  ^^  He  is  one 
who,  now  the  stage  is  down,  acts  the  parasite'^s  part  at  table, 
and,  9ince  Taylor^s  death,  none  can  play  Mosca  so  well  as 
he.**^  Wright  states  that  Taylor  died  at  Bichmond,  and  was 
buried  there.* 

From  the  registers  of  St.  Giles,  Gripplegate,  we  learn  that 
there  was  a  player  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Taylor,  who 
had  a  child  christened  and  buried  there  in  1624  and  1625. 
Whether  he  were  any  relation  to  Joseph  Taylor  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover ;  but  we  hear  of  Thomas  Taylor,  as  an 
actor,  on  no  other  authority.  £ 


*  Lysons  in  his  ^  Enyirons,**  i.,  466,  says,  '*  Joeeph  Taylor,  an  emi- 
nent actor,  who  died  in  1653,  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Richmond, 
but  there  is  no  memorial  of  him  to  be  found  in  the  church  or  church- 
yard, and  the  register  is  not  so  andent.** 
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ROBERT  BEN  FIELD. 
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Malone  and  Chalmers  only  state  that  Beii6eld  was  an 
actor  in  "  The  Ducheaa  of  Malfi,"  "  The  Deservino;  Fa- 
vourite,'" "  The  Picture,""  "  The  Roman  Actor,"  and  "  The 
Wild  Goose  Chase :"  the  fact  is,  that  lie  was  also  engaged  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Coxcomb,"  "The  Honest  Man's 
Fortune,"  "  Tho  Knight  of  Malta,"  "  Tlie  Mad  Lover,"  "  Tho 
False  One,"  "Tlio  Humorous  Lieutenant."  "  The  Pilgrim," 
"  The  Prophetess,"  "  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,"  "  The  Wife  for 
a  Mouth,"  and  several  other  dramas  by  the  same  authors. 
Although  the  characters  he  fiUud  are  not  enumerated,  except- 
ing in  the  instances  of  Antonio  in  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi," 
the  King  in  "  The  Deserving  Favourite,"  Ladislaua  in  "  The 
Picture,"  Junius  Rusticus  in  "  The  Roman  Actor,"  and  De 
Gard  in  "  Tho  Wild  Goose  Chase,"  it  is  very  clear,  from  the 
frequency  of  the  claims  upon  him,  that  he  was  a  very  service- 
able member  of  the  King's  company.  ^V'hen  he  first  joined 
that  association,  or  from  whence  he  came,  is  not  known ;  hia 
name  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  lists  of  young  players,  acting 
as  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  the  Children  of  the  Revels,  &c., 
until  1613.  In  "The  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  aperson 
of  the  name  of  Benfield  is  mentioned  as  a  resident  in  the 
Liberty  of  the  Clink  ill  1609  ;  but  this,  as  has  been  since  aa- 
certaiued,  was  not  our  actor,  but  "  Mr,  ^Villiam  Benfield," 
of  tho  token-books  of  St.  Saviour's,  who  was  a  vestryman  in 
1607,  churchwai'den  in  1611,  and  who  was  buried  in  1619. 
He  had  lived  in  the  parish  in  1596',  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
might  be  the  &ther  of  our  Robert  Benfield,  one  of  "  the  prin- 
cipal actors"  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 

It  may  on  good  grounds  be  doubted,  whether  Benfield  was 
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an  original  performer  in  any  of  the  productions  of  our  great 
dramatist,  and  whether  he  joined  the  association  of  the  Eing'^s 
dramatic  servants  before  the  retirement  of  Shakespeare  to  his 
native  town.  He  is  not  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson  as  having  been 
concerned  in  the  representation  of  any  of  his  dramas  between 
1598  and  1611 ;  and  the  earliest  date  at  which  we  hear  of  him, 
as  a  player,  is  in  ^^  The  Coxcomb,^'*  already  mentioned,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  Children  of  the  Queen'^s  Bevels,  and  played 
with  Field,  Taylor,  and  five  others :  this  comedy  was  acted 
in  1613,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  its  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage.  Benfield  was  not  one  of  the  original 
performers  in  Webster'^s  "Duchess  of  Malfi,''  about  1616; 
but,  on  its  revival,  not  long  before  it  was  printed  in  1623, 
he  had  succeeded  Ostler  in  the  part  of  Antonio  Bologna. 
This  circumstance  has  already  been  pointed  out.* 

We  apprehend  that  Benfield  was  not  taken  into  the  Eing^s 
company,  until  about  the  same  date  that  Field  and  Taylor 
joined  it  for  the  second  time.  Benfield^s  name  follows  that  of 
Field  in  the  confirmation  of  the  patent  of  1603,  granted  by 
James  I.,  in  1619  :  we  do  not  before  hear  of  him  in  this  asso- 
ciation. In  the  patent  of  Charles  I.,  on  his  accession,  his  name 
stands  sixth  in  the  list  of  thirteen  performers,  following  that  of 
Bichard  Bobinson,  and  Field  having  before  this  period  retired 
fix)m  the  profession.  In  the  preceding  year,  Benfield  had  been 
included  in  the  submission  of  the  company  to  the  Master  of 
the  Bevels  for  having  acted  "  The  Spanish  Viceroy  "  without 
license. 

He  was  married  before  1617,  perhaps  before  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  theatrical  service  of  James  I.,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  registration :  his  first  child  (at  least,  the 
first  of  which  we  have  any  intelligence)  died  in  the  autumn 
of  1617,  and  the  burial  is  thus  recorded  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
the  Great,  in  which  parish  he  most  likely  resided : — 

Bobert,  the  sonne  of  Robert  Benfield,  was  buried  15  Oct.,  1617. 

^  See  this  volume,  p.  205. 
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He  Bubsoquently  took  up  his  retiideiice  m  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate,  and  there,  after  an  interval  of  about  fourteon  yeara,  we 
learu  that  two  more  of  hia  children  were  interred.  We  quoto 
tlie  following  from  the  registers :  — 

Buried.  Oarttioloroew,  the  mnne  uf  Robert  lleufie1d,getit.  21  July, 
1631. 

BuriL-d.     Eliz.,  daughter  orRobcrt  Benfietd,  player.     1  Aug.,  1631. 

Where  these,  or  any  other  of  his  children  were  horn,  we  aro 
unable  to  trace,  but  Malone  and  ChalmerB  failed  to  discover 
even  this  Bcanty  tuformatiou. 

He  aecme  to  have  continued  a  member  of  the  company  of 
the  King's  players  to  the  last:  in  1629  he  had  the  usual 
allowance  of  biistard  scarlet  and  velvet  for  a  cloak  ;  and  from 
this  date  we  hear  no  more  of  him  until  after  the  imperfect 
closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642.  In  1647  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  surviving  players  who  signed  the  dedication  of  the  folio 
edition  of  Heaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays.  How  long  Ben- 
field  survived  this  publication  we  are  witliout  evidence;  but  if 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  fifteen  in  1613,  when  he  played 
witli  the  rest  of  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels  in  "  Tlie 
Coxcomb,"  he  was  not  fitly  when  the  ordinance  was  passed  by 
the  Lords  and  Oommous  for  "  the  better  suppression  of  stage- 
plays,  interludes,  and  common  players."'  Until  then,  (22  Oct., 
1647)  the  efforts  of  the  puritans  to  this  end  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  quite  etfectual.* 

Whore  he  died,  in  tlio  confusion  of  the  times  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  this  event,  cannot  perhaps  be  ascertained  : 
no  will  by  Henfield  has  come  to  light,  nor  any  administration 
of  his  estate,  and  wo  may  poaaihiy  infer,  from  this  and  other 
circumstances,  that  he  loft  little  or  no  property  behind  him. 

'  Hiat.  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  Mt  110. 

'  The  ordinance  was  followed  by  an  act  "  For  the  Suppression  of 
Stage-playa  and  Interludes,"  published  in  SoobcU's  "  Collection  at  Acta 
and  Ordinances"  from  1640  to  16^6,  under  date  of  1 1th  Feb.,  1647-8. 
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ROBERT  GOUGHE. 

We  are  able  to  furnish  some  particulars  regarding  Gouglie 
and  his  &mily,  beyond  the  brief  notice  of  him  by  M  alone 
and  Chalmers.  The  former  says,  ^^  I  suppose  he  was  the 
father  of  Alexander  Goughe  f  ^  ^  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  on  the  point,  as  we  shall  show  presently :  Alexander 
Goughe,  who  was  an  actor  until  the  closing  of  the  theatres, 
and  who  published  "  The  Widow"*'  (by  Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher, 
and  Middleton)  in  1652,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Goughe,  who, 
having  played  Aspasia  in  Tarlton'*s  '*  Second  Part  of  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins'"  before  1588,  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  original  actors  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 

We  may  conclude  that  Robert  Goughe  was  young  in  1588, 
from  his  having  taken  (as  far  as  we  can  judge)  a  female  part ; 
but  he  must  have  outgrown  that  class  of  characters  long  be- 
fore 1611  (the  date  assigned  by  Malone)  when  he  was  the 
usurping  tyrant  in  "  The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy,''  because 
he  was  married  early  in  the  spring  of  1603,  as  appears  by 
the  subsequent  extract  from  the  register  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark : — 

Married :  1602,  Feb.  13,  Robert  Gough  and  Elizabeth . 

The  clerk  did  not  know  the  surname  of  the  wife,  but  we  can 
supply  it  from  other  sources.  She  was  sister  to  Augustine 
Phillips,  mentioned  in  her  brother's  will,  in  1605,  as  Elizabeth 
Goughe,  while  her  husband  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  it.'     In 

^  The  name  was  spelt  indiflferently,  Gough,  or  Goffe :  it  is  Gronghe 
in  the  list  of  "  the  principal  actors  in  all  these  plays,**  prefixed  to  the 
foUo  of  1623. 

'  See  this  vol.,  pp.  86.  88. 
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1603  Thoinaa  Poj*  hiid  left  to  him  and  John  Edmonds  (ano- 
ther actor)  "  all  Ilia  arma  and  all  his  wearing  apparel,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them."  On  tlie  ibundation  of  this 
bequest  Chalmers  states,  that  Robert  Goughe  liad  "  probably 
been  bred  by  Thomas  Pope,"  meaning  edocated  by  him  for 
the  stage ;  but  there  ia  no  other  existing  evidence  on  the  point, 
and  this  wilt  hardly  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Robert  Goughe  seems  to  have  resided  in  Southwark,  and 
we  never  hoar  of  any  connexion  between  him  and  any  other 
company  but  the  King's  players,  oecup3'ing  the  Globe  and  the 
Blackfriars  theatres.  The  token-books  preserved  at  St.  Sa- 
viour's show  that  he  was  living  in  Hill's  Rents  in  1604,  in 
Samson's  R«nts  in  1605  and  1606 ;  but  in  1612  he  had  re- 
moved to  Austin's  Rents  ;  and  as  he  continued  there  in  16S2, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  did  not  change  his  abode  until  hia 
death,  three  years  afterwards.  We  meet  with  the  following 
entries  at  St.  Saviour's,  regarding  the  baptisms  and  burials  of 
his  children : — 

Baptized;  160S,  30  May,  Elizabeth  Gough,  daughter  of  Robert,  a 

Baptized :  ]608,  24  Nov.,  Nicbolaa  GoSe,  sonne  of  Robert,  a  player. 
Baptized:  1610,  Feb.  10,  Dorathye  Goffe,  daughter  of  Robert,  a 
player. 

Buried :  1612,  Jan.  12,  Domthy  Goffe,  a  child. 

Baptized:  1614,  Aug.  7,  Alexander  Goffe,  soune  of  Robert,  a  player. 

This  last  was,  of  course,  Alexander  Goughe,  "  the  woman- 
actor  of  tlie  Blackfriars,"  as  Wright  calls  him,  who  afterwards 
Nourished  for  many  years  on  the  stage,  who,  when  he  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  was  "  CiEniB,  Vespasian's  concubine," 
in  Massingcr's  "  Roman  Actor,"  and  three  years  afterwards 
Acanthe,  in  the  same  dramatist's  "  Picture,"  Alexander  was 
the  youngest  and  last  child  of  his  parents,  aa  far  as  we  aj* 
able  to  learn  from  the  registers. 

With  the  exception  btaled  on  the  preceding  page,  we  liftTe 
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no  means  of  deciding  what  parts  Robert  Gonghe  filled  in  the 
prodactions  of  Shakespeare  or  of  other  poets :  his  name  is  not 
appended  to  the  dramatis  personce  of  any  plays  by  Ben  Jonson, 
or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and,  as  he  died  early  in  1625,  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  appearing  in  the  works  of  later  writers. 
The  probability  certainly  is,  that  he  sustained  female  charac- 
ters in  some  of  the  earlier  plays  of  our  great  dramatist ;  but 
we  have  not  the  slightest  clue  to  any  of  them,  and  we  need 
not  indulge  in  conjectures  which  our  readers  can  now  form  as 
well  for  themselves. 

Neither  Malone  nor  Chalmers  knew  anything  of  the  mar- 
riage, fiimily,  or  death  of  Goughe :  we  find  the  last  event 
thus  recorded  in  the  bound  register-book,  made  out  from  the 
monthly  accounts  at  St.  Saviour^s  : — 

Buried:  1624,  Feb.  19,  Robert  Gofie,  a  man, 

which  might  apply  to  any  other  Robert  Goughe  besides  our 
actor ;  but  in  the  monthly  account,  from  which  the  register- 
book  was  certainly  copied,  the  "  quality**^  of  the  "  man^^  is 
thus  distinguished : — 

19  Feb.,  1624,  Robert  Gofie,  a  player,  buried. 

Why  the  person  who  transcribed  the  book  substituted  "  man^' 
for  "  player**  does  not  appear  j  but  this  is  another  circum- 
stance which  shows  the  superior  value  of  the  more  ancient, 
and  often  more  particular  and  explanatory,  records. 
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This  player  may  have  been  an  original  actor  in  some  of 
ShakeGpearo''a  later  draniaa,  and  he  just  outUved  the  complete 
and  filial  suppreasion  of  the  stage.  Of  hia  death,  and  of  the 
date  at  which  it  occurred,  which  have  beeu  matters  of  dispute, 
we  shall  Hpeak  in  due  course. 

His  earlieat  appearance  in  any  list  of  actors  ia  at  the  end  of 
Ben  Jonson's  "  Catiline,"  first  represented  "  by  the  Kiiig''a 
Majesty's  servants, ''  in  1611,  Robinson  was  probably  the 
youngest  performer  iu  the  company :  he  is  certainly  the  only 
member  of  whom  wo  do  not  hear  before,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  he  sustained  one  of  the  four  female  characters.  He  had 
most  likely  been  adopted  into  the  association  as  a  representative 
of  parts  of  that  kind.  Ben  Jonson  divides  the  "  principal  trage- 
dians "  in  his  "  Catiline  "  into  two  columns,  and  plaoes  Robin- 
son at  the  bottom  of  the  first,  and  Eeclestone  at  the  bottom  of 
the  second.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  class  of  characters 
Itobinsou  usually  performed  early  in  his  career,  hut  Gifibrd 
tells  us,  that  he  "  undoubtedly  played  the  part  of  Wittipol "  ' 
in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Devil  is  an  Ass,"  which  was  produced  in 
1616:  Wittipol  is  "a  young  gallant,"  and  might  very  well 
have  been  placed  in  Robinson's  hands,  though  we  have  no 
distinct  proof  that  it  was  assigned  to  him.  In  this  very  play 
Ben  Jooson  speaks  of  Robinson  in  terms  of  extraordinary 
eulogy,  as  an  actor  of  female  characters:  it  occurs  in  act  ii., 
scene  viii.,  of  the  earliest  edition  of  1631  ;  hutGiSord  makes 
it  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act,  and  changes  "  Dick 
Robinson,"  tho  familiar  name  by  which  ho  was  known  among 

'  Ben  JoDMjn'a  Works,  v.  T3. 
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his  fellows,  into  "  Dickey  Robinson  :"'  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  following  quotation  Ben  Jonson  twice  calls  him  Dick 
Robinson : — 

Engine*  Why,  sir,  your  best  will  be  one  o'  the  players. 

Merecraft,  No;  there's  no  trusting  them.     They'll  talk  on't, 
And  tell  their  poets. 

Engine.  What  if  they  do  ?  the  jest 
Will  brook  the  stage.     But  there  be  some  of  *em 
Are  very  honest  lads.     There  is  Dick  Robinson, 
A  very  pretty  fellow,  and  comes  often 
To  a  gentleman's  chamber,  a  friend  of  mine :  we  had 
The  merriest  supper  of  it  there,  one  night. 
The  gentleman's  landlady  invited  him 
To  a  gossip's  feast :  now,  he,  sir,  brought  Dick  Robinson, 
Drest  like  a  lawyer's  wife,  amongst  'em  all. 
(I  lent  him  clothes)  but  to  see  him  behave  it. 
And  lay  the  law,  and  carve,  and  drink  unto  'em. 
And  then  talk  bawdy,  and  send  frolics !     O ! 
It  would  have  burst  your  buttons,  or  not  left  you 
A  seame. 

Merecraft,  They  say  he's  an  ingenious  youth. 

Engine.  O,  sir!  and  dresses  himself  the  best!  beyond 
Forty  o'  your  ladies !     Did  you  ne'er  see  him  ? 

Merecraft  No :  I  do  seldom  see  those  toys.     But  think  you 
That  we  may  have  him  ? 

Engine.  Sir,  the  young  gentleman, 
I  tell  you  of  can  command  him. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  acted  in  1616,  five  years 
after  we  first  hear  of  Robinson,  and  when  he  had  established 
himself  in  pablic  estimation  in  the  line  adverted  to.  The  only 
female  character  he  is  known  to  have  filled  is  the  lady  of  Oovi- 
anas  in  ^'  The  Second  Maiden^s  Tragedy,^  but  at  what  date 
is  uncertain :  neither  do  we  know  at  what  period  he  began 
to  represent  male  characters.  He  acted  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "Bonduca,''  "Double  Marriage,''  "  Wife  for  a 
Month,"  and  "  Wild  Goose  Chase :"  the  last  (published,  as  we 
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refused  him  quarter,  and  shot  tiini  in  tLc  head  when  he  had  laid 
down  his  arms,  abusinrr  Scripture  at  tlie  eaine  time  in  saying 
— "  Cursed  is  lie  that  dotli  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently." 
Basing  House  having  been  taken  on  the  14th  October, 
lfi+5,  if  the  Rohinaon  then  killed  hy  Harrison  were  Richard 
Rohinaon,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  could  not  liave  subacribed 
tlie  dedication  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  in  1647  :  if 
he  were  dead,  and  had  been  dead  two  years,  his  name  would 
assuredly  not  hare  appeared  there ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Wright,  who  printed  hie  tract  more  than  6fly  years  after 
the  event,  does  not  give  the  Christian  name  of  the  Robinson 
who  was  killed  by  General  Harrison.  Now,  there  were  two 
other  Robinsons  on  the  stage  besides  Richard,  and  at  about  tlie 
same  time  :  one  of  these  was  John  Robinson,  who  perfonned 
in  N.  Richards's  "  Measalina,""  which  was  printed  in  1640; 
and  the  other  William  Robinson,  who  was  one  of  the  actors  in 
Thomas  Hey  wood's  "  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,"  printed  in  1 631 . 
As  to  John  Robinson,  we  know  that  he  died  in  1641,  and  was 
registered  at  St,  Giles,  Cripplegate,  in  the  following  distinct 
manner ; — 

Buried,  John  Robinson,  player,  27  April,  1641. 

Wo  therefore  put  him  out  of  the  question  :  his  burial  would 
not  have  been  thus  recorded  in  1641,  if  he  had  been  killed  in 
1645.  Still,  there  remains  William  Robinson,  who  was  one  of 
Queen  Awnc'a  players  in  1619,  aud  subsequently  performed  in 
"  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West :"  when  he  died  wo  have  no 
memorial,  and  oiir  conviction  is,  tliat  he  was  the  Robinson  to 
whom  Wright  alludes,  and  who  was  killed  at  Basing  House 
in  164.5.  Richard  Robinson  survived  to  join,  with  his  nine 
fellows,  in  the  dedication  of  Beaumont  and  Fleteher'a  works, 
in  1647. 

In  an  article  in  vol.  ii.  of  "  The  Shakespeare  Society's 
Pajwi-s,"  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  adduces  a  passage  from  a  report 
hy  U  ugh  Peters  to  the  House  of  Coiiiniona,  dated  loth  October, 
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1645,  tke  daj  ifier  the  taking  of  Ba^iur  HMl»^  <nvivi|r  «n 
acooont  of  thai  freot :  it  contaixis  tb^  fellorning  rMnviiaKW 
aentenee : — "^  There  lar  npon  th«  grouihl,  slain  hv  xht  kaihla 
of  Major  Haixision  (that  gwUr  and  iraUant  ;«<»itl«4nan)>  M4^ 
Cnffle,  a  man  of  great  aocoont  among  them^  and  a  notAnoun 
p^nst,  and  Rdiiindon,  the  plaTer,  wbo^  a  little  before  the  Morm^ 
was  known  to  be  mocking  and  scorning  the  Pariiametit^^ 

This  piece  of  evidence  seems  decisive  that  **  Robin«»on^  tbo 
pUver,*^  was  killed  bv  ^^  that  godly  and  gallant  j^entleman^'^ 
Harrison ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  it  was  Ri^iarJ  Robin^n% 
In  opposition  to  it  we  have  not  only  the  dedication  of  IteannionI 
and  Fletcher^s  works  in  1647,  which  under  ordinary  citvum*' 
stances  would  be  deemed  sufficient^  but  the  actual  regi^t^r  of 
the  burial  of  Richard  Robinson  at  St.  Anne\  Hlaokfriar^  in 
1647-8 :  neither  is  it  merely  the  burial  of  a  Richard  Robium>n« 
but  of  Richard  Robinson,  the  player.  It  stands  proci^H^Iy  in 
these  terms : — 

Richud  Robinson,  a  player,  buried  33  Mareh,  1647% 

It  was  unusual  in  this  parish  to  record  tho  businoss  or  pro- 
fession of  the  person  interred,  but  in  this  instance  it  scf^nm 
almost  to  have  been  done  in  anticipation  of  a  question,  which 
we  apprehend  is  now  set  at  rest.  It  is  due  to  Ohalmom  to 
state,  that  he  was  the  first  to  maintain  that  Richard  Kohinson 
had  not  been  killed  by  Harrison,  but  ho  was  not  acquainiml 
with  the  precise  date  of  the  entry  we  have  quoted.  I  In  trt^atml 
Wright^s  anecdote  as  a  mere  invention  ;  but  there  in  no  doubt, 
on  the  evidence  of  Hugh  Peters,  that  it  is  tnie—tnie  of  WiU 
liam  Robinson,  though  not  of  Richard. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  Riclianl  Ro- 
binson left  any  will  or  property  behind  him.  In  162?)  lis  htu\ 
been  indebted  <f  29  13j.  Od.  to  Nicholas  Tooloy,  (p.  231))  wliluh 
he,  no  doubt,  duly  paid. 
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Malone  and,  after  him,  Chalmers  state,  that  Shancke* 
'^  performed  the  part  of  the  Curate  *"  (meaning  Sir  Roger,  the 
chaplain)  "in  Fletcher^s  Scornful  Lady,^  and  they  derived 
their  information  from  the  tract  called  Histaria  Histrumica^ 
1699,  although  they  did  not  give  their  authority.  Wright^s 
words  are,  "  Pollard  and  Bobinson  were  comedians ;  so  was 
Shancke,  who  used  to  act  Sir  Roger  in  The  Scornful  Lady.^ 
"  The  Scornful  Lady  '^  was,  in  all  probability,  chiefly  written 
by  Beaumont,  and  it  was  acted  soon  after  "  the  Cleve  Wars," 
which  are  mentioned  in  it,  broke  out  in  1609.  Shancke  was 
a  servant,  i.  e.,  lover,  without  a  name,  in  "  The  Wild  Goose 
Chase,''  and  he  was  one  of  the  performers  in  "  The  Prophetess  i^ 
the  two  last  soem  to  have  bcenbrouorht  out  in  1621  and  1622. 
He  was  also  Hilario,  in  Massinger's  ''  Picture,''  in  1629.  This 
is  all  that  is  known  respecting  the  parts  he  sustained,  or 
the  plays  in  which  ho  acted.  He  was  on  the  stage  in  1603, 
his  name  coming  last  in  the  enumeration  of  thirteen  players 
acting  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Henry  :*  he  must  at 
this  date  have  been  connected  with  Henslowe,  but  (perhaps 
on  account  of  his  low  rank)  he  does  not  occur  in  the  old 
manager's  "Diary."  In  1613  most  of  the  members  of  the 
company  had  been  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Prince  Pa- 
latino  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  we  again  meet  with  Shancke, 
last  but  one  in  an  association  of  fourteen  players.     He  does 

*  His  name  is  spelt  with  nearly  as  much  variety  as  it  was  well  ca- 
pable of — Shancke,  Shanks,  Shankc,  Shankcs,  Schank,  Schankes,  and 
Schancke.    We  have  adopted  the  orthography  of  the  folio  of  1623. 

*  Harl.  MS.,  No.  252. 
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not  ^^pear  to  hmre  joined  the  Kin^^s  dnmitic  aernoits  aula) 
shorilj  before  the  eonfimuitkm  of  their  putent  in  1619«  and 
then  only  in  a  hnmble  capacitj,  for  his  name  is  postponed  to 
all  the  rest.  He  submitted  to  the  Master  of  the  Reveb  in 
1624,  was  mentioned  in  the  patent  of  1620f  having  ascended  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  list,  and  he  was  included  in  the  warrant 
for  cloaks  in  1629,  being  then  fifth  in  the  enumeration.  Hence 
it  appears,  as  &r  as  location  may  be  considered  a  criterion,  that 
he  had  been  gradually  rising  in  the  profession  since  ho  became 
an  actor  at  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars. 

We  may  conclude,  irom  the  following  stanza  in  a  humorous 
ballad  of  the  time,  that  Shancke  was  celebrated  for  singing 
rhimes,  and  what  were  technically  '*  jigs,^  on  the  stage,  and 
that  in  this  respect,  as  a  low  comedian,  he  had  been  the  legi- 
timate successor  of  Tarlton,  Kempe,  Phillips,  Singer,  Sic. 

That*8  the  fat  fool  of  the  Curtain, 

And  the  lean  fool  of  the  Bull : 
Since  Shancke  did  leave  to  sing  his  rhimes, 

He  is  counted  but  a  gull. 
The  players  on  the  Bankside, 

The  round  Globe  and  the  Swan, 
Will  teach  you  idle  tricks  of  love, 

But  the  Bull  will  play  the  nun.*^ 

This  production  is  called  "  Turner's  Dish  of  Stuff,  or  a  flal- 
limaufiy,'*'  and  it  is  subscribed  "  W.  Turner,'^  and  dated  I  (l()2, 
but  no  doubt  a  reprint  of  an  earlier  production,  written  and 
printed  while 'the  Curtain,  Bull,  Globe,  and  Swan  thcatnm 
were  occupied  by  various  successful  companies.  At  that  date 
(and  it  could  not  have  well  been  later  than  1625,  or  UilH)) 
Shancke  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  comic 
performances.  As  early  as  March,  1623-4,  ho  had  produced 
a  piece,  called  ''  Shancke's  Ordinary,^  which  Malone  and 
Chalmers  dignify  by  the  title  of  "  a  comedy  f^  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly no  more  than  the  species  of  entertainment  called  **  a 
jig,"^  and  the  name  it  bore  seems  sufiicientl}'  to  indicate  its 
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cliaracter.  In  the  only  aiitliority  on  which  we  hear  of  thia 
piece,  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Register,  the  entry  regarding  it  ia 
in  these  terms : — 

For  the   King's  company  Shancke's  ordinary,  written  by  Shancke 
himself,  thia  IS  March,  1G23,  XI . 

Sliancke  aeema  to  have  lived  nearly  all  bis  life  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplogate,  and  there  we  meet  with  the  regis- 
tration of  the  baptisms  and  burials  of  many  of  his  children 
between  1610  (before  which  date  he  must  of  course  have  mar- 
ried, though  we  have  found  no  record  of  the  ceremony)  and 
1629.  As  Malone  and  Chalmers  omitted  to  take  any  notice 
of  them  in  the  little  they  wrote  about  our  actor,  we  shall 
subjoin  them  as  they  stand  in  tlie  original  records.  Th»  | 
first  entry  is  of  an  unnamed  son,  probably  bora  out  of  the  I 
parish : — 

Buried  :  a  Mnne  of  John  Shanekea,  player,  31  Dec,,  1610. 

Chrislened ;  EUzabeth,  daughter  of  John  Shanck,  plaier,  10  Feb.,  1611. 

Buried:  a  daughter  of  John  Shanck,  gent.,  2'2  March,  1614.* 

Chriatened :  Jame^  eouoe  of  John  Sbancks,  gentleman,  1  Aug.,  1619. 

Christened:  John,  eonne  of  John  Shanekea,  chandler,  2  Feb.,  1620. 

'  It  will  be  observed  that  there  ia  so  interval  of  more  than  four  yean  i 
between  the  burial  of  this  child  and  the  baptiint  of  the  next;  daring  I 
that  period  John  Shancke  may  liave  lived  out  of  the  parish  of  St.  Gile^   J 
Cripplegate;  and  in  a  document  at  St.  Saviour'^,  Southwark,  we  meet    ' 
with  the  name  of  "  John  Shancke"  aa  a  resident  in  Rochester  Yard. 
"  John  Taylor,  the  poet,"  it  is  recorded,  also  hved  there,  and  a1 
time.     Very  possibly  this  John  Shancke  was  our  actor,  but  the  paper 
containing  hia  name  ba<  no  date,  though  from  other  circumslancea  we 
may  conjecture  that  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  years  between  1615  and   , 
lli20.     "John  Shancke,  a  child,"  was  buried  at   St.  Saviour's  on  the   i 
lOtb  October,  1G14;  but  it  should  seem  that,  if  at  all,  our  actor  did  not    I 
quit  Cripplegate  until  afttr  22nd  March,  1614-12i  moreover,  there  WM   | 
a  John  Shancke,  a  gardener,  living  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Sitidi 
that  period. 
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Chrifltened:  Thomas,  sonne  of  John  Shankes,  gentleman,  18  Nov., 
1621. 

Buried :  Thomas,  sonne  of  John  Shank,  gentleman,  1  Dec^  1621. 

Christened :  Wynefired,  daughter  of  John  Schankes,  player,  3  Aug., 
1623. 

This  Winifred  must  have  died  young,  though  her  burial  is 
not  registered  at  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  because,  farther  on  in 
the  register,  we  read — 

Christened :  Wynefred,  daughter  of  John  Shancke,  player,  19  May, 
1626. 

The  second  Winifred  was  buried  on  the  16th  June,  1629. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  John  Shanckes,  the  "  chandler,*^ 
of  the  fifth  entry  we  have  extracted,  was  the  same  person  as 
John  Shancke,  the  player,  because  there  were  other  persons  of 
the  name  in  the  parish.  At  the  same  time  Shancke  may, 
like  Heminge  and  others,  have  carried  on  a  business,  besides 
being  an  actor ;  and  if  he  did  so,  it  may  account  for  his  con- 
tinued residence  in  Cripplegate,  long  after  he  had  attached 
himself  to  the  company  acting  at  the  Globe  and  Blackiriars. 
He,  perhaps,  first  took  up  his  abode  in  Cripplegate,  when,  in 
1603,  he  was  one  of  the  players  of  Prince  Henry  occupying 
the  Fortune ;  of  which  association,  though  under  a  different 
name,  he  continued  a  member  until  he  became  one  of  the 
King^s  players.  The  register,  in  one  entry,  gives  the  place 
of  Shancke^s  residence,  viz.,  Golden  Lane,  in  which  Hens- 
lowe  and  Alleyn'^s  theatre  stood ;  and,  besides  servants,  several 
persons,  who  seem  to  have  lodged  with  Shancke,  were  buried 
from  his  house :  Susan  Bodes  and  Jane  BuflSngton  "  ser- 
vants to  Mr.  Shancke,^^  were  buried  in  1618  and  1622;  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Dambrooke  and  Mrs.  Maryan  Porter,  widows, 
were  interred  "  from  the  house  of  John  Shancke,  gentleman,'^ 
in  1624 :  the  last  might  be  the  widow  of  Henry  Porter. 

Whether  all  his  children  were  by  the  same  wife  we  cannot 
state,  for  the  Cripplegate  registers  do  not  add  (as  was  some- 
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times  done  in  other  parishes)  the  Christian  name  of  tbe 
mother  ;  but  on  26th  January,  1630,  we  meet  with  the  mar- 
riage of  a  John  Shancke  and  Elizabeth  Martin,  and  he  may 
have  been  our  actor.'  If  ho  were,  he  only  lived  five  years 
after  this  second  marriage,  for  in  a  subsequent  part  of  tli© 
volume  we  meet  with  the  following  registration  of  hia  inter- 
ment in  tho  parish  where  he  had  ao  long  resided : — 
Buried:  Joha  Shank,  player,  27  Jan.,  1635. 

We  know  of  only  one  actor  of  the  name  of  Shancke,  but  ha 
may  have  had  a  son,  or  some  other  relative,  on  the  stage,  who 
was  living  in  1642,  and  to  whom  the  subjoined  paragtaplis 
(first  pointed  out  by  Isaac  Reed)  from  "  The  Perfect  Diurnal," 
of  2ith  October  in  that  year,  may  apply : — 

"  This  day  there  came  three  of  the  Lord  Generara  Officers  port  firom 
the  array  to  London,  Nignifying  that  there  was  a  great  fight  on  Sunday 
hut,  and  being  brought  to  the  Parliament  and  examintd,  it  appeared 
tbcy  were  not  sent  from  the  army  with  any  letters,  or  otherwise,  but  in 
a  cowardly  maimer  run  from  thuir  captains  at  the  beginniDg  of  tho 
fight,  and  had  most  basely  possessed  the  peoi)le,  both  as  they  came  away, 
and  at  their  coming  to  town,  with  many  false  rumours,  giving  forth  in 
s^iecclics  that  there  were  20,000  men  killed  on  both  sides,  and  that  there 
were  not  four  in  all  their  companies  escaped  with  life  beside*  themsetrei ; 
and  many  other  strange  wonders,  though  altogether  fkbe,  it  being  rather 
conceived  that  their  companies,  like  themselves,  upon  the  beginning  of 
the  fight,  very  Taliantly  took  to  their  heels  and  ran  away. 

"And  af\er  further  inquiry  was  made  after  these  commanders,  il 
no  wonder  to  hear  their  strange  news,  for  they  were  Captain  Wilson, 
Lieut.  Whitney,  and  one  Shatlks^  a  player.     An  affidavit  wae  offered  t 

'  We  cannot  trace  the  death  of  Mrs.  Shancke  in  any  of  the  registers 
we  have  examined.     We  should  not  feel  much  hesitation  in  deciding 
that  the  Jolin  Shancke,  who  married  Eliznlwth  Martin,  was  the  subject 
of  our  memoir,  if  the  Cripplegate  registers  did  not  prove  that,  while  tl 
actor  was  resident  in  the  parish,  a  blacksmith,  of  both  the  mum 
was  also  carrying  on  business  there. 
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be  made,  that  one  of  them  said,  before  he  went  out  with  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  that  he  would  take  the  Parliaments  pay,  but  would  never  fight 
against  any  of  the  King's  party ;  and  the  other  two  were  very  rude  and 
insolent  persons :  whereupon  the  House  ordered  they  should  all  three 
be  committed  to  the  Gatehouse,  and  brought  to  condign  punishment, 
according  to  martial  law,  for  their  base  cowardliness." 

Whatever  be  the  truth  or  &Isehood  of  this  story,  and  whe- 
ther the  "  Shanks'"  above  named  were  or  were  not  "a  player,^ 
it  is  very  evident  that  he  was  not  the  man  who  had  been  a 
^^  principal  actor^^  in  Shakespeare^s  plays,  because  he  was 
buried,  as  we  have  shown,  about  seven  years  before.  Malone 
and  Chalmers  thought  that  what  we  have  above  quoted  ap- 
plied to  John  Shancke,  and  conjectured  that  he  was  dead  in 
1647,  probably  because  his  name  is  not  found  at  the  end  of 
the  dedication  of  the  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s  works 
in  that  year.  Had  they  resorted  to  the  registers  at  Cripple- 
gate,  and  examined  them  with  any  attention,  they  would  have 
seen  that  he  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1635-6. 
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This  ''  principal  actor  in  all  these  plays  ^  comes  last  in  tlie 
folio  of  1623  ;  and  we  perhaps  possess  as  little  distinct  infor- 
mation regarding  him,  as  respecting  any  others  of  the  more 
obscure  names  in  the  list  of  twenty-six  performers  of  Shake- 
speare'^s  dramas.  We  do  not  find  Biceps  name  in  any  parish 
register  at  all  in  a  way  to  enable  us  to  identify  him,  and  we 
have  very  little  other  documentary  or  traditional  evidence. 
Malone  dismisses  him  in  five  lines,  and  one  of  the  two  points 
he  states  is  a  decided  oversight.' 

Bice  was  among  the  twelve  players  who,  on  29th  An^st, 
1611,  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Henslowe  to  perform 
under  his  manao:ement  at  the  Fortune.^  Whether  Bice  had 
been  previously  connected  with  any  company  of  players,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  He  sustained  an  unimportant 
character  called  Pescara,  in  Webster''s  "  Duchess  of  Malfi,** 
about  1622,  when  it  was  revived,  and  he  may  have  appeared 
in  the  same  part,  and  in  the  same  piece,  when  it  was  first  brought 
out  by  the  Kind's  players ;  but  we  think  it  improbable,  be- 
cause, when  James  I.  granted  the  confirmation  of  his  patent 
in  1619,  the  name  of  John  Bice  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  the 
company.'    It  is  true,  he  may  have  been  included  in  the  general 

^  Namely,  that  John  Rice  **was  perhaps  brother  to  Stephen  Race, 
clerk,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  John  Heminge."  The  clergyman 
of  St.  Saviour*8,  Southwark,  ^vhose  name  is  introduced  into  Heminge's 
will,  was  *'  John  Rice,  clerk ;"  and  John  Rice,  the  actor,  could  not,  there- 
fore,  be  his  brother. 

'  Memoirs  of  Edward  Allejrn,  p.  98. 

'Rice  was  an  actor  in  '^The  False  One,"  but  his  character,  and  the 
date  when  the  play  w  as  brought  out,  caimot  be  ascertained.     Burbadge 
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terms,  '*  and  the  rest  of  their  associates/''  but  this  is  hardly- 
likely,  if  he  deserved  such  distinct  mention  in  the  folio  of  1623. 
In  the  year  after  that  volume  was  published,  Bice  was  among 
the  eleven  players  who  made  a  submission  to  the  Master  of  the 
Bevels  for  acting  a  drama  without  license :  he  was  one  of  his 
Majesty^s  servants  when  Charles  I.  granted  the  patent  of  1 625  ; 
but  he  had  disappeared  from  the  company  four  years  afterwards, 
when  the  usual  quantities  of  cloth  and  velvet  were  issued  to 
them  for  cloaks.  By  this  date  he  had  perhaps  retired  from 
the  profession,  or  was  dead.  It  is  not  impossible  that  ^^  John 
Bice,  clerk,  of  St.  Saviour^s,  in  Southwark,'^  to  whom  Heminge, 
in  1630,  left  '^  twenty  shillings  as  a  remembrance  of  his  love,^^ 
should  have  been  our  actor,  who,  having  quitted  the  stage  soon 
after  1625,  had  subsequently  taken  orders.  Such  changes  were 
not  without  precedent :  Stephen  Gosson  had  been  a  player  and 
a  dramatic  author,  yet  afterwards  obtained  the  capital  living 
of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopgate.'  The  Bev.  John  Bice  was  pro- 
bably only  curate  of  St.  Saviour^s,  Southwark. 

In  the  token-books  of  that  parish  the  name  of  John  Bice 

had  no  part  in  it,  and  he  was  probably  then  dead,  which  precludes  the 
supposition  that  Beaumont  aided  Fletcher  in  the  composition  of  it.  That 
he  had  some  coadjutor  appears  indisputable. 

'  He  had  the  living  in  1609,  if  not  earlier,  and,  in  consequence,  his 
wife  and  daughter  were  present  in  that  year  at  the  marriage  of  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  and  the  daughter  of  Sir  W.  Ck>mwallis,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  register : — 

^Archibald  Campbell,  Earle  of  Argille,  and  Anne  Comwallis,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Comwallis,  Knight,  were  maried  the  30  Nov., 
1609,  p  lie.  ex.  off.  M'^  Kempe,  Bus.  Facult.,and  in  the  presence  of  theise 
whose  names  are  as  followeth :  videlicet^  Sir  Edwarde  Cecill,  Enighte, 
Sir  Jhone  Gwynne,  Knight,  Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  Esquier,  the  Ladye 
Bonde  and  hir  gentlewoman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gosson,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Grosson,  her  daughter,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Newdicke,  gent,  with  divers 
others." 
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occars,  but  we  can  only  guess  that  it  refers  in  one  instance  to 
the  actor:  the  date  is  1619,  when  ^' John  Bice  et  tupor^  lived 
^'  near  the  playhouse.**^  This  establishes  also,  if  it  were  our 
actor,  that  he  was  married.  It  is  oar  opinion  that  he  was 
not  early  enough  a  member  of  the  Eing^s  players  to  have  per- 
formed originally  in  any  of  the  plays  of  our  great  dramatist. 


INDEX. 


Acting  a  profitable  employment  of  old,  31 
Actore,  English,  playing  on  the  conti- 
nent, 106  —  names  of  in  the  folio  of 
Shakespeare  in  1623,  viii  —  old,  dou- 
bling their  parts,  xxviii 

Alba,  a  poem,  by  Robert  Tofte,  1 598, 193 

Aldermanbury,  residence  of  John  He- 
minge  in,  62 

Aldermen  of  London  ridicaled  by  Kemp 
and  Armin,  117 

Alleyn,  Edward,  his  mention  of  Richard 
Cowley  in  1593,  160  — his  manage- 
ment of  the  Fortune  in  1616,254->the 
rival  of  R.  Burbadge,  40— Sir  R. 
Baker's  opinion  of,  51 — his  sister  mar- 
ried to  Augustine  Phillips,  79 

■  Papers,   the,    printed    by   the 

Shakespeare  Society,  247,  254 

All  Fools,  a  comedy,  by  George  Chap- 
man, acted  at  court,  62 

All  is  True,  a  play  at  the  Qlobe  when  it 
was  burnt,  38 

Allot,  Robert,  his  England's  Parnassus, 
1600, 193 

Allyn,  Giles,  owner  of  the  gp'ound  on 
which  the  Blackfriars  theatre  stood,  8 

Almanack,  a  play  so  called,  acted  at 
court,  62 

Almond  for  a  Parrot,  by  Thomas  Nash, 
quoted,  91 

Amends  for  Ladies,  a  comedy,  by  Na- 
than Field,  41,  211,  216 

Anne,  Queen,  death  of,  and  suspension  of 
tbeatricml  performances,  48  —  and  R. 
Burbadge,  lines  upon  their  deaths,  56 

Antipodes,  a  oomedy,  by  Richard  Brome, 
99.  105 

Apology  for  Actors,  1612,  by  Thomas 
Heywood,82,  95,  118.  180 

Arden,  Agnes,  afterwards  Agnes  Webb, 
120 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Cornwallis,  281 

Armin,  Robert,  Memoir  of,  190  —  ap- 


prentice to  a  goldsmith,  190,  191— 
first  induced  to  take  to  the  stage  by  R. 
Tarlton,  190— his  **  Brief  Resolution 
of  the  right  Religion,"  1690,  J  93^ 
mentioned  by  Gabriel  Hanrey  in  1593, 
193 — succeeds  Kemp  at  the  ulobe  and 
Blackfriars,  193 — his  name  in  the  pa- 
tent of  1603,  191— his  dedication  of 
G.  Dugdale's  "  True  Discourse,"  &c., 
1604,  194— his  offence  to  the  alder- 
men of  London,  117, 196 — had  played 
before  James  I.  in  Scotland,  196 — hit 
**  Nest  of  Ninnies,"  1608,  197,  198-* 
his  comedy  of  *«  The  Two  Maids  of 
More  Clacke,"  1609,  197— sale  of  his 
interest  in  the  Blackfriars,  perhaps  to 
Joseph  Taylor,  197  —  his  "  lulian 
Tailor  and  his  Boy,"  1609, 198  — ad« 
dress  to  by  Davies  of  Hereford,  199 — 
probably  author  of  **The  Valiant 
Welshman,"  201— his  death  and  ba« 
rial  201 
Atlas,  the  sign  of  the  Globe,  55 
Atkins,  John,  husband  of  Alice  He* 

minge,  64, 76 
Atkins,  Richard,  grandson  to  John  He- 
minge,  64,  75 

Baker,  Sir  R.,  his  opinion  of  Burbadge 
and  Alleyn.  51 

Ballad  on  R.  Burbadge's  Othello,  22— 
on  the  burning  of  the  Globe  in  1613, 
38  —  on  Kemp's  visit  to  RomOt 
113 — on  John  Sbancke,  275 

Ball,  Cutting,  his  sister,  mother  to  For* 
tunatus  Greene,  xzi 

Balthazar,  a  character  filled  by  John 
Wilson,  XYiii 

Bankside,  Henry  Condell's  property 
upon  the,  147 

Barksted,  William,  an  actor  under 
Henslowe,  Alleyn,  and  Meade,  xxz 
—  his  performances,  xxx  —  his  poem 
of   "Hiren  the  Fair  Greek,"  J611, 


isx— perhaps  aattior  of  "  1'hc  Insa- 

Banhulonievi  F«ir,  by  Ben  Jonton, 
iiuote.1.  il  — w.mnt  to  N.  Field  to, 
pliying  11.1  court.  I!i4 

B*«ing  Eiouse,  the  taking  of  in  1645. 
273 

B«umnnt  ind  Fletcher,  R.  Barbadge  i 
performer  in  lhBirpl»y«.  26 — the  edit 
of  thoir  Works  in  1B17,  178.  260 

El  oslon,  Chrialupher,  in  «etor,  »iii— 


Bmme,  Riohard,  hfi 

>nd  Kemp.  9H 
Broniiej.    Thomu,    raealianetl     in 

Pop«'B  Kill,  124. 126 
Browne,  Juie.  Willitm  SIj'b  pr«penj 

bequealhed  to,  161 
.  Robert,  htherof  Jane  Brairne. 

lS7,lfie— hit  letter  to  Ed vuilAUcyn. 

158 


TaHtoa      ^M 


.    B,,., 


M  Hsywood, 
ing  and  Qi 
I  1637,  2o9 


nd  Queen'i  Yuung  Company 


,  William,  ao  artor,  xi: 

BeuReld,  Robert,  Meniotr  of. 
plays  in  whieh  ho  acted,  262 — named 
inthepatenUoC  16l9aad  1625,263— 
marriage  of ,  363  —  ansctor  in  "The 
Dachess  of  Mslfi"  about  16^2.263— 
one  of  the  pUyem  dedicating  Besu 


d  Fleti 


•>  Work 


1641, 
.629.  264— 


I 


264— liiery  cloak  fur 
death  of,  264 

,  Bartholomew,  son 

BenBeld.  264 

,  Eliubvtb.  daughter  to  Robert 

BenReld,  264 

.  Robert.  aoD  to  the  placer.  263 

Bennett.  Agnes,  mother  to  Augasline 
Phillipa.  79.  S6 

Ben  Jonson'i  praise  of  N.  Field.  41 

Betlerton.  Thomati.  and  Richard  Bar- 
badge,  both  painters  in  oil.  30 — hie 
Hamlet,  252 

Blackfriars.project  tor  building  alheatre 
there  in  1!>75,  6  — Henry  Condell'^ 
pn^rty  in.  147 

theatre,  proceedinfts  in  Chan- 
cery regarding,  7  —  ri-paiii  and  en- 
largement nf  m  )51>6, 18 — proposal  by 
the  city  en  purchase  i(  in  1633.  35 

Booth,  Luce,  mamed  to  Thomas  Sbaki 

Borne,  Milts  and  Philip,  nephews  t 
Angusline  Phillipe,  84,  86 

Brayne.  Helen,  mother  of  lti<!hard  an 
Cuthbert  Burbadge,  7  — her  claim  t 
the   moiety   of   the   Blaekfriars  tht 


-.  Sisely.  mother  of  Jane  Browne, 

played  by  Richard  Burbadge,  24 
ieorge.Memoirof,  129— ■  player 
in  ine  "  Second   Part   of  the   Seren 
Deadly  Sim,"  14,  129  — doi  the  per- 
former of  Lord  Warwick  in  Henry  V'L, 
l-.iy'.bis  wm  in  1699.  130  — probably 
Btill  living  in  1600.  130  — one  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  playera.  131 
Bryant,  a  bearward,  131 
"ucke,  Paul,  a  player,  hii  bastard  son. 
131  —  hie  concern  with  the  play  of 
■■  The    Three    Ladiea   of   Loudoa." 
1584  and  1593,  131 
Burbadge.  family  from  Warwickshire,  2 

.  Alice,  register  of,  12 

,  Anne,  daoghter  of  RichanI 

Bnrbadge.  baptised,  33 
,  Cuthbert.  »oo  of  Jaroea  Bur- 
badge.  7-  his  son  Walter,  31  —  his 
son  Jamee,  32  —  his  daughter  Eliaa- 
beth,  32  — and  bia  wife,  their  deatha, 
4&.1G  — one  of  the  Dverteera  of  ths 
will  of  J.  Hemingo,  72.  76,  7e~be. 
quest  to  by  W.  Sly.  167 — Nichohu 
Tooley'i  death  at  his  house,  238 — be- 
qoest  to  by  Nicholas  Tooley,  239  — 
executor  to  Nicholas  Tooley,  243 


I 
I 


s  Mai 


.340 


.  Frances,  daughter  of  Richan) 

Burbadge,  3.1 

,    James,    father    of  Richard. 

Cothbett.  lit!.,  2— one  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  players,  3 — marriage  of  to 
Helen  Brsyne,  7  — his  residence  in 
Holywell  Street,  S bo redilch.  Il~bi* 
from  the  ■"     ' 


>l  of.  a 


!opy  of  the  register,  31 — 
led  in  "  The  Dead  Maa'a 


lugbter  of  Jamee  Bur- 
bailiff  of   Stratford- 


Brand,  Sir  Mathew,  o 


□f  the  Globe 


Brathwayte,  Richard,  his  epitaph  npon 

W.  Kemp  in  1618.  119 
Bride's,  St.,  Hemy  Cuudell's  pmperlv 

in.  146. 


perhaps  playt 
Fortune,"  16 

badge,  'l5 
.   John, 

upon-AvODin 


.  Richard.  Memoir  of,  1  — niMt 

likely  born  near  Stratford-upon-A  von. 
12— perhaps  played  at  the  Cuitaiai  12 
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Carew,  Dr.,  master  in  Chanctrv,  9 
Carlo    Baffone,    not   ont   of   WiUiMt 

Kemp's  parts,  90 
Catiline,  by  Ben  Jonson,  Richard  Bwr* 

badge  a  performer  in,  26^when  first 

prodaced,  246 
Chamberlain,  the  Lord,  his  theatrical 

servanU,  16~qaitted  by  W.  Kemp 

before  1592,  96 
Chamberiaine.  John,  his  letter  to  Sir 

Dadley  Carlton,  48 
Chambers,   Margaret,    mother  of    W. 

8ly*s  natural  son,  xvi.,  156 
Webster's  V*  White  Devil;*'  in  Hey- j  Chancery,  proceedings  in,  relative  to  the 


—a  performer  in  the  "  Second  part  of 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins"  before  1588, 
13 — bis  probable  age  in  1588,  15, 16 
— a  leader  of  the  company  in  1596.  18 
—  smallness  of  his  stature,  20 — his 
performance  in  **  The  Spanish  Trage- 
dy," 19,  20— alluded  to  in  *•  Ratsey's 
Ghost," 24 — list  of  his  parts  in  Shake- 
speare's plays,  24 — a  performer  in  Ben 
Jonson *8  **  Sejanus,"  25 — a  performer 
in  Marlowe's**  Edward  II.;"  in  Mars- 
ton's  **  Antonio  and  Mellida ;"  in  Tour- 
Revenger's  Tragedy  ;" 


noar  s 


(I 


m 


wood's  **  Woman  killed  with  Kind 
ness;"  in  Mareton's  '*  Malcontent," 
25  —  a  performer  in  Ben  Jonson 's 
plays,  25 — a  performer  in  Webster's 
**  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  25— a  performer 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  26 
— introduced  into  *'  The  Return  from 
Parnassus,"  27 — Flecknoe's  character 
of,  28 — a  painter  as  well  as  player, 
29 — and  his  wife  Winefred,  32— inte- 
rested in  one  of  the  theatres  in  Shore- 


Blackfriars  theatre,  7 
Chandos,  Lady  Mary,  dedication  to,  194 
— — ,  Lord,  Robert  Armin  ont  of 

his  players,  196 
Chapman,  George,  his  Bussy  d*Arobois» 

209,  212  — bis  lines  before   Field's 

**  Woman  is  a  Weathercock,"  216 
Charles  I.,  bis  patent  to  his  players  in 

1625.  69 


Chettle,  Henry,  a  dramatist,  167^«t- 

tacked  by  William  Kemp,  ill  — his 

ditch,  37 — summoned  before  the  Privy       **  Huffman,"  163 1,111 


Council,  43— death  of,  44~his  nun 
cupative  will,  45— did  not  die  of  the 
plague.  46 — MS.  elegy  upon,  47 — bis 
property  at  bis  death,  A)i  —  Sir  R. 
Baker's  opinion  of,  51 — and  Queen 
Anne,  lines  upon  their  deaths.  56 — 
overseer  of  A.  Phillips's  will,  87— ^is 
performaooe  in  *'  'Ilie  Return  from 
Pamassos."  105.  106  — the  original 
Hamlet,  24, 174 — master  and  instroe- 
tor  of  Nicholas  Toolej,  234,  240 


City  Gallant,  also  called  *'  Green's  Ta 

Quoque,"  a  comedy,  186 
Clarke,  Dorothea,  bequest  to.  by  Thomas 

Pope,  128 

Mary,  alias  Wood,  mm^Umttd 


in  Thofuas  Pope's  will,  124,  126 
Cobb,  persons  of  the  i^mtt  relaUid  to 

Nicholas  i'ooley.  239,  240 
Coms&dia,  daughter  of  William  J«;hiNMHl» 

the  Queen's  player,  1 10 
Comedy  of  Errors  acted  at  eourt,  6^1 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard   Coodosioos  upon  Dau«4M,  a  tragi  ^ 


Borbadge.  1,  46,  240 

Walter,  the  son  of  Cothbert 


Burhadge.  31 

William,  sod  of  Richard  Bur- 


badge,  1.  34.  44 

,  Winefred,   wife  to  Richard 

BurbaiJ^,  32— daughter  of  Richard 
Burfaadge,  baptized  and  buried,  34 

•*s  players,  tl>e  Lord  Chamber- 


lain's servants  so  called.  2? 

Bmrbj  Cothbert,  doubt  if  he  might  not 
be  Cutiibert  Burbadge.  35 

,  plays  by  Shakespeare 

printed  for,  36 

Bossy  d'Ambois,  a  pait  played  by  Na- 
than Field,  209,  212 

Csear,  Sir  Julius,  a  master  in  Chan- 
cery, 9 
Camden's  Annals  quoted,  44 
^— •^— -  Remains,  by  Philpotts,  50 
Caper.  Francis,  mentioned  in  Alexander 
Cooke's  will,  187 


John  Lowio,  168.  170 
CoodeU,  H*Hiry,  Memoir  of,  Ua-dovlit 
whether  he  ai.'ied  before  iffHH,  1»'4— 
played  in  the  induction  t4>  Mareton's 
"  Malcontent,"  26 —his  charsi^iers  in 
Ben  JouMMi's  plays,  132,  139,  1»4. 
139— i>«rhaps  tiui  original  Captain 
Bobadill.  133— played  the  Cardinal  m 
Webster's  **  Duchess  of  Matti."  140— 
his  parts  in  Beaumont  and  Fletdber's 
Works.  139,  140— not  a  printer,  67, 
1 34 — his  escape  from  the  Globe  when 
burning,  39  —  probably  married  in 
1 697. 134— an  inhabitant  of  St.  Mary, 
Aldermanbury,  and  sideman  of  toe 
parish,  134,  136 — hitf  property  in  the 
Blackfriars  and  Globe,  188— dedica- 
tion of  a  tract  to,  142 — ^joint-editor 
with  Heminge  of  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare  in  1623.  137 — his  place 
in  the  patenU  of  1603,  1619.  and 
1625.  136.  140 — his  residence  at  Ful- 
baro,  69.  141- his  retireoient  fcon 


the  ttage.  140 — hU  decetra.  ' 
d«Bth  of  his  widow,  150— his  will 
145  —  eieculor  lo  John  UoJerwood, 
114,  329— rnentioned  in  A.  CooVe' 
will.  187— bequest  to  by  N.  Toolej 
239 — executor  to  N.Tooley.  242 

CundelJ,  Eliiabeth,  dsuRhter  of  Henry 
Condell,  134,  13S.  136 

,  Anne,  d«ughtBr  of  Henry  Con- 
dell, 135 

.  Richard,  eldest  Bon  to  Henry 

Condell,  135 

,  M«ry,  d«a8htBr  of  Henry  Con- 

detl,  13T 

,  Henry,  aoa  to  Henry  Condell, 

139,  144,  145 
— ,  Williun,  iOD  to  HeoryCondel!, 


139,  1 


I  at 


Hheeancl 
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I 


Cooke.  Alexander,  Memoir  of.  162 — 
first  mentioned  in  1603.  183— per- 
formed foDiHle parts  in  1603  and  ISOS. 
182 — had  nutgrown  Femile  p&rts  in 
1610,  183- his  residence  in  South- 
wtrk,  181 — his  son  Alexander,  185, 
187— hiB  brothers  and  sister*.  185— 
l^acy  to  by  A.  Phillips,  to,  1B9— bu- 
rial of,  186— his  will.  186,  187 

,  John,  anchor  of  ■'  Green's  Tn 

Quoque."  186  —  perhaps  brother  to 
Alexander  Cooke.  186 

iFranclSiSonofAlenanderCooke, 

183, 187 

.  RebeecB.daDghterof  Alexandc 

Cooke.  184,  187 

Coriolanus.  played  by  Richard  Bur 
badge.  24 

Cour«mKof  theHare,  a  play  by  Willian 
Heminge,  72 

Coventry  Plays,  edited  by  Mr.  Halli 


performance  of  Verges,  89.  IS9-one 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players. 
GO.  163— played  with  Edward  Alleyn 
In  1693,  160— last  in  the  patent  of 
1603,  162— barialof,  163 
,  Cothbert.  son  of  Richard  Cow- 
ley, 161 

,  Richard,  son  of  Richard  Cooley, 

161 

,  Robert,  ion  of  Richard  Cowley, 

.  EliMheth.  daughter  of  Richard 

Cowley.  1(il 

,  Eliiahelh.wifeof  Kichard  Cow. 

ley,  buried.  163 
Croaie.  Samuel,  Memoir  of,  180 — prn- 


bably  mentioned  hyThomaaRey  (rood, 

ISO— his  death,  ISl 
Cunningham,  Mr.  P..  hii  ExtracU  from 

'•  The  R*»elt"  Accoonta,"  23.  1 62 
Cupid's  Revenge  acted  at  coart.  G2 
Curtain,  a  theatre  in  Shoreditch,  12,  18 
Cynthia's  ReveK  by  Ben  Jonson,  the 

six  principal  actors  in,  209.  236 

Dabome,   Masnnger  and  Field,   their 

Danues,  Conclusions  upon,  a  tract  by 
JohnLowin.  168,170 

Danie).  Samuel,  inspector  of  plays  to 
the  Qneen'a  Revels,  209 

Oavles.  John,  of  Hereford,  his  po«ai 
upon  Robert  Amiin,  199— hii  •'  WiVt 
Pilgrimage,"  200 — hia  lines  upon  Wil- 
liam Ostler.  203 

Dav,  Rowley, and  Wilkini, their" Three 
English  Brothers."  112 
-,  Thomas,  one  of  the  King's  plBjars 
in  1604,  136 

Dead  Man's  Fortune,  a  drama,  19 

Dedications,  money  paid  for.  215 

Deloney,  I'homas,  Che  family  of,  xxiiii 
— regisliations  of  at  Cripplegate,  110 
—  mentioned  by  W.  Kemp,  109- 
by  Nash,  110  — by  Gabriel  HerTer. 
193 


Dekke 

,  Thomas,  the  dramatist,  xvi — 

his  ■ 

Satir 

Dmastii"  q noted 

XI— his 

Gull 

a  Ho 

■nbook,"    118— ■ 

Bod   for 

Run 

ways 

'    141  — his  testimonr  to 

John 

Lowin's  authorship. 

69— bap. 

tiam 

of  his 

childrBn,  xvi. 

Ann 

e.    daughter    to 

Thomas 

Dekh 

Dor 

as,   danghter  to 

Thorau 

Dekk 

Dekk 

£l<za 

elh.  daughter  to Tbon... 

Thorn 

aa,  son  Co  Thomas  Dekker, 

',  Lord.  John  Lowin's  D«dicatk>n 

is  tract  to.  169 

IS  an  Ass,  by  Ben  Jonson,  quoted, 


Dogberry,  one  of  William  Kemp's  cha- 
[■tera,  89,  9y— a  part  in  which  Ar- 
in  followed  Kemp,  193,  199 

Drai.  Francis  Lang  Icy.  1 26 
Drayton  and  CheCCle,  their  concern  in 
a  ptay  with  the  part  of  a  Welshman, 


_uia 
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Dachess  of  Malfi,by  John  Webster,  25, 
140,  204,  227,  237,  255 

Dagdale,  Gilbert,  his  **  TnieDiscoarse," 
1604,  and**  TimeTriamphant,"  1604, 
194 

Dake,  John,  one  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's players,  zxx — an  actor  before 
1588,  xxxi — his  family,  xxzi — joins 
AUeyn  and  Henslowe,  xxxi — his  cha- 
racters, xxxi 

Datch  Courtesan,  by  John  Marston, 
performed  at  court,  61,  254 

Dyson,  Hamfrey,  notary,  a  collector  of 
plays,  &c.,  149 --his  Book  of  Procla- 
mations, &c.,  150 

Eastward  Ho !  by  Jonson,  Marston,  and 
Chapman,  performed  at  court,  61 ,  251 

Ecclestone,  or  Egglestone,  William,  Me- 
moir of,  245 — marriage  of,  245---one 
of  the  players  of  Prince  Henry,  246 
— his  performance  in  Ben  Jonson's 
plays,  246 — in  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher's plays.  248 — named  in  the  pa- 
tent of  1619, 248— his  debt  to  Nicho- 
las Tooley,  240 — his  death  or  retire- 
ment, 248 

Edmonds,  or  Edmans,  John,  an  actor, 
bequest  to  by  Thomas  Pope,  127,  266 
— witness  to  Pope's  will,  128 

Edward  the  Second,  by  C-  Marlowe,  R. 
Bnrbadge  a  performer  in,  25 

Egerton  Papers,  the,  printed  by  the 
Camden  Socie^,  23 

EiiarfAiraBia,  by  Thomas  Watson,  xix 

Elegy  on  Ricluurd  Burbadge,  MS.,  52 

England's  Joy,  a  drama,  112— »*  Par-l 
uassus,"  by  R.  Allot,  1600,  193 

English  Actors  performing  on  the  con- 
tinent, 143 

EpioGsne,  by  Ben  Jonson,  R.  Bnrbadge  a 
performer  in,  25 — principal  players  in, 
in  1602—210 

Epitaphs  on  Richard  Burbadge  quoted, 
47,  50,  52,  56 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  R.  Bur- 
baoge  a  performer  in,  23— conjectures 
as  to  the  cast,  133 — acted  at  court,  62 

Every  Man  out  of  his  Homoar,  R.  Bur- 
tMidge  a  performer  in,  25 — acted  at 
court,  62 

Faithful  Shepherdess,  Nathan  Field's 
stanzas  before,  215— revived  at  court 
by  Joseph  Taylor,  256 

Falstaff,  one  of  John  Heminge's  charac- 
ters, 57 

Fatal  Contract,  a  play,  by  William  He- 
minge,  73 

FaUl  Dowry,  by  P.  Massinger  and  N. 
Field,  216 


Flecknoe,  Richard,  his  *'  Love's  King- 
dom," 28 — his  character  of  Richard 
Burbadge,  in  his  **  Short  Discourse 
of  the  English  Stage,  28 — his  praise 
of  Nathan  Field,  211— his  **  Charac- 
ters," printed  in  1665,  261 
Fletcher,  Bishop,  his  family t  zi 
— — ,  Nathaniel,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Bishop  Fletcher,  xii 

-,  Lawrence,  the  actor,  omission 


of  in  the  list  in  the  folio  of  1623,  ix — 
his  residence  in  Southwark,  xi — ^two 
persons  of  that  name  there,  x — burial 
of,  X  —  probability  that  he  never 
played  in  any  of  Shakespeare's  dra* 
mas,  xvii 

-,  Constance,  daughter  of  Law- 


rence Fletcher,  victualler,  xi 

John,  the  poet,  whether  re- 


lated to  Lawrence  Fletcher,  xi — three 
registrations  of  his  burial,  xii 
Finch,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry 
Condell,  135 

Herbert,  son-in-law  to  Henry 


Condell,  144 

Field,  the  Rev.  John,  father  to  Nathan 
Field,  206— his  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  in  1581,  against  players, 
207— his  **  Gkxily  Exhortation"  on  the 
accident  at  Paris  Garden,  1583, 208 — 
burial  of,  207 

,  Nathan,  or  Nathaniel,  Memoir  of, 

206— birth  of,  206— education  of,  208 
— performs  in  *•  Cynthia's  Revels"  in 
1600,  208— a  favourite  with  Ben  Jon- 
son, 209 — his  performance  in  Chap- 
roan's  *'  Bussy  d'Arobois,"  1607,  209, 
212 — his  performance  in  **  Epicoene," 
1609.  210— married  before  1619,  219 
— his  **  Woman  is  a  Weathercock," 
a  comedv,    41,  210,  211,    215— his 
**  Amen^  for  Ladies,"  a  comedy,  41, 
211— Ben  Jonson's  praise  of  Field,  211 
— his  performances  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  212— not  an  original  actor 
in  Shakespeare's  plays,  212— when  he 
became  too  manly  for  female  parts, 
212— his  portrait  at  Dulwich  College, 
210,  217— his  transactions  with  P. 
Henslowe,  and  distress  for   money, 
212— his  agreement  with  Henslowe 
and  Meade,  213 — his  circumstances 
in  1612. 1613,  and  1614,215— stanzas 
by,  prefixed  to  *•  The  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess," 2 15 — his  aid  to  Massinger 
in  **  The  FaUl  Dowry,"  216  — and 
**  The  Lady  May,"  lines  upon,  217- 
anecdote  of,  in  J.  Taylor's  •*  Wit  and 
Mirth,"  218 — his  early  intention  to 
leave  the  stage,  218  —  one  of   the 
King's  players  before  1619,  50,  219-^ 


r 


named  In  the  pntent  of  IG19,  219 — 
hii  Othelto.  and  Imei  Qpoa  it.  220  — 
probable dileol' hit  retirement,  331 — 
burial  of,  223— hit  wldnw.  222 
FielJ.  Alice,  daughter  of  Nathan  Field. 


ae.  daughter 


I  Nathno  Field, 


221 
,  Richard,  printer  of  ■'  Vtoaa  and 

Adnnia."  1&>I3,    and   of  "  Locrece," 

lfi»4.223 
Five  Hundred  Pirttof  Good  Husbandry, 

byThomaa  Tusaer,  ixviii 
Fortune  theatre.  4') — npening  of.  104 
Fiilham,  H.Condeirareiideaveat.  141 

Gaaqnine.  Soean,  a  huuae  bequeathed 
to  by  T.  Pape.  123,  124,  125 

Gentlvman,  a  rank  allowed  to  acton  of 
old.  1.1S 

GiSbrd,  William,  his  edit,  of  Ben  Jon- 
■  Wnrka,  41,  5S— of  Maseingor'a 


,  Samnel.  Memoir  of.  1S9— ap- 
-     ADguItinePbillips.Sl.e;, 


Wurka.  li 
Qilbum 


I.  Alexander,  hia  ' 
175 


It  Ben 


Globe  theatre,  agreement  for  the  build- 
ing of,  16 — howibe  money  was  raised, 
17— burning  of  in  1613.  33— rebuild- 

Qoilly  Exhortation  on  the  aeeident  at 
Paria  Garden,  1583,  by  Rev.  John 
Field,  208 

Ooffe.  or  Oocghe.  Robert,  wilnewi  to 
A.  Phillips'*  will.  88:  tee  atwGoughe 

Ooodale,  Thomas,  a  performer  in  Ibe 
■•  Sei-ond  Part  of  The  Seven  Deadly 
Sins."  U 

Gorboiluc,  in  the  ■' Second  Part  ofThe 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  14 

QosHtn,  Stephen,  rector  of  St.  Batolph, 
Bithopgate.  SSI — formerly  a  player, 
281~bis  wife  and  daughter,  281 

Gotham,  Kemp'i  Merriments  on  re- 
ceiving King  Edgir  into,  'JS 

Goughe,  Robert,  Memoir  of,  2G5-~Bn 
actor  before  ISBB.  265- marriage  of 
with  Eliiabeth  Phillips.  265  —  bis 
daii|;fatBr  Dnrolhy,  36S— hid  danghter 
Eliiabeth.  266  — hiaaon  Alexander, 
266— his  ion  NichoUi,  2r>6— be<iiiest 
lo  by  Thomr-  "  --     '—    ■""■ 


266 
Goughe,  Dorothy,  daughter  lo  Robert 

Gi>ughe.2B6 
.  Eliiabeth.  siKer  to  AugaMioe 

Phillips,    B6  — daughter    to     Robert 

,    Nicholas,     aon    to     Robert 

Goughe.  266 
Oowry'a  Contpincy,  the  snbject  of  ■ 

play,  42 
Giavea,  Eliisbeth,  wilneaa  to  Richard 

Burbadge's  will.  46 
Grtene,    Robert,    probably    aathar    of 

■'  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duka 

of   York,"   II  — hlB  Cloth    Breeches 

and  Velvet  Breeches,  iS92,  121~h<B 

son  FortuneluB  haried,  xi 

s,  mentioned  by  Qa- 


-,  Inforti 
5l  Harvey 


*,  lllegitimata  aon  of 

Hobcit  Greene,  burial  of,  xi 
Green's  I'n  Quoigue,  a  comedy,  by  John 

Cooke,  62,  185 
O  reene,  Tbomaa,  a  celebnted  comedian , 

186 
Quilpin.   Edward,   his   "  Skialelbelt." 

1598,  quDteil,  101 
Gull's  Hornbook,  by  Thomaa  Dekker, 

160»,  UB 

Hamlci,  by  Shakespeare,  quoted  on  th« 
fatness  of  R.  Burbadge,  21  —  whan 
probably  first  written  and  perfbmed, 
21.  105  —  a  part  played  by  R.  Bar- 
badge.  24  —  not  originally  acted  by 
Lowin  nor  Taylor.  174  —  when  acted 
bv  Joseph  Taylor,  2S2.  2S6 

Harilwoll.  Mr-  J  O.,  his  edition  of 
^  Henry  IV.."  from  tbe  MS.  of  Sir 
ltd  Deting.  39 — Coventry  PUya, 


I 


114 
Hart,  Charles,  R.  Fleuknoe 

of  H.  Burbajge  addressed  to.  IS 
Harvey,  Gabriel,  his  "  FourLetteraand 

certain  Sonnets,"  1592.  ix 
Have  with  yoa  to  Saffron  Wald«a,  b* 

Thomas  Nash,  109.236 
Helmet  Cuart,  Strand,  Henry  Condell** 

property  in,  146 
Hemmge,  John,  and  Henrx,Coadell,  not 

printers,    57  — coincidences  in  their 

fives,  1" 


rQffem»lei;haraclor«.2S7— death 
and  burial  of.  267 
Gong  be,    Aletander, 


,  Memoir  of.  57  —  an 

actor  in  1596,  18~a  grocer  aa  well 
as  aclar,  58  —  perhaps  from  Wsr> 
wickvhire,  58— one  of  the  Lord  Chsm- 
berlaio's  players  in  IR9!I.  59— poaaibl* 
I  treasurer  of  the  Lord  ChamberlaiaS 
Robert  I     players,  60— warrants  lo  for  pajnant 


I 
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of  money,  60— called  before  the  Privy 
CnuDcil  43,  62 — his  marriage,  and  bu- 
rial of  his  wife,  62,  63— at  the  head  of 
the  King's  players  in  1619,  66  — time 
when  he  probably  ceased  to  act,  66,  69 
— an  overseer  of  A.  Phillips's  and  H. 
CondelPs  wills.  36,  70,87,  144— Privy 
Seal  to  him  and  others  for  iSlOO, 
70  — royal  livery  to  in  1629,  70  — 
his  shares  in  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars,  74, 76, 77— his  death  and  banal, 
71— probable  age  at  his  death,  71— 
confirmation  of  arms  to,  72 — his  will, 
72,  73 — his  books  of  account  of  thea- 
trical affairs,  73  —  mentioned  in  A. 
Cooke's  will,  187— overseer  of  the  will 
of  John  Underwood,  231 

Heminge  and  Condell,  their  edition  of 
Shakespeare  in  1623,  viii,  66 

— ,  Alice,  daughter  of  John,  63 

'  ,  John,  the  son  of  the  actor,  63 

— ,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  John, 

64 


64,76 


64 


64 


63 


-,  Bevis,  son  of  John,  63 

-,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John, 

-,  George,  son  of  John,  64 
•,  Judith,  daughter  of  John,  63 
',  Margaret,  daughter  of  John, 

-,  Mary,  daughter  of  John,  63, 

*,  Rebecca,daaghterof  John,  64 
■,  Thomasine,  daughter  of  John, 

-,  Swynerton,  son  of  John,  64 

— — -,  William,  son  of  John,  64 — his 
efforts  in  dramatic  poetry,  72 — exe- 
cutor to  his  father's  will,  77 

Henry  the  Fifth,  played  by  Richard 
Burbadge,  24— acted  at  Court,  62 

— ^-^  VIII.,  by  Shakespeare,  acted 
when  the  Globe  was  burnt,  38 

Henslowe,  Philip,  bis  account  of  the 
death  of  Gabriel  Spencer,  zzi — men- 
tion of  Humfrey  Jeffes,  zxviii  —  his 
sale  of  a  Jewell,  to  W.  Sly,  163  —  his 
Diary,  96,  104,  122,  166,  201— Na- 
than Field's  notes  to,  213 

— and    Meade   Jacob,    their 

agreement  with  Nathan  Field,  213 

Herbert,  Sir  Henry,  Master  of  the  Re- 
vels, his  note  to  Knight,  176 — extract 
from  his  office-book,  176,  276 

Hervey,  Gabriel,  his  *•  Pierce's  Superer- 
rogation,"  1693,  193 

Hey  wood,  Thomas,  his  '*  Apology  for 
Actors,"  161 2,  xxi.  118,180— his  men- 
tion of  A.  Phillips,  82^— his  tribute  to 
William  Kemp,  94 — old  actors  men- 
tioned by,  94  —  when  first  connected 


with  the  stage,  180 — editor  of  Greene's 
"  Tu  Quoque,"  186 
Holland,  John,  an  actor  in  1688,  and 

tenant  to  Thomas  Pope,  124 
Hoffman,  a  tragedy  by  H.  Chettle,  111 
Holywell  Street,  Shoreditch,  the  resi- 
dence of  many  actors,  11,  37 
Hone,  Dr.,  Master  in  Chanceir.  10 
Hopkins,  Hester,  second  wife  to  Ben 

Jonson,  xxiv 
Horse-load  of  Fools,  a  jig,  by  Richard 

Tariton,  101 
Hostler,  William. — See  Ostler 
How  to  learn  a  Woman  to  woo,  a  play 

acted  at  Court,  62 
Hoxton,  residence  of  H.  Condell  at,  137 
Humfrey,  i.e.,  Humfrey  Jeffes,*  an  actor 
in  ••  Henry  VI..  Part  3,"  xxvii,  xxviii 
Hunsdon,  Lord,  his  house  in  the  Black- 
friars,  6 
Hymen's  Holiday,  acted  at  court,  62 

lago,  one  of  Joseph's  Taylor's  cha- 
racters, 266 

Insatiate  Countess,  a  drama  by  Marston, 
or  Barksted,  xxx 

Italian  Tailor  and  his  Boy,  a  poem  by 
Robert  Arm  in,  198 

Jackson,  Henry,  a  witness  to  Richard 
Burbadge's  will,  46 

Jackson,  John,  ring  bequeathed  to  by 
Thomas  Pope,  127 

James  I.  ridiculed  in  a  play,  42 

Jeffes,  Humfrey,  an  actor  at  the  Rose 
and  Fortune,  xxviii  —  an  actor  in 
•*  Henry  VI.,  Part  3,"  xxvii,  xxviii — 
junction  with  the  King's  players,  xxiz 
— his  residence  in  Southwark,  xxx — 
his  burial,  xxx 

Jeronimo,  a  play  so  called,  19,  20 

Jew's  Tragedy,  a  play  by  William  He- 
minge,  73 

Jones,  Inigo,  father  of  Inigo  Jones,  his 
family,  xxvi 

,  son  to  Inigo  Jones,  xxv 
Anne,    grandmother   of   Inigo 


Jones,  xxvi 


daughter  of  Inigo  Jones, 


XXVI 


Philip,  son  of  Inigo  Jones,  xxvi 
Johnson,  Richard,  the  ballad  writer,  110 

,  William,  one  of  the  Earl  of 

Leicester's  players,  3, 16 — his  natural 
child,  Comoedia,  110 
Jonson,  Ben,  his  duel  with  Gabriel 
Spencer,  xx — his  eulogy  of  Richard 
Robinson,  269 — points  omitted  in  his 
biography,  xxii  —  his  son  Joseph  bu- 
ried, xxii  —  his  son  Benjamin  bap* 
tized  and  buried,  xxiii  —  loss  of  his 

\5 


I 


I 

L 


lint  wife,  itnd  marriage  tn  a  Bei-oDi), 
xiii  —  hii  Masque  of  Chriatmai.  43. 
5S — irhetlier  hu  aided  Heminge  and 
CondellintheirShakeBpeare.  E7— bis 
ridicule  of  John  Trundle,  142— Alex- 
ander Gill's  veraet  against.  176  —  hU 
priiie  of  R.  BurbadgB.41 — hiapraiee 
ofNathan  Field,  211 

Kemp.Williun,  Meinoirof,  89— a  player 
in  1689  and  1696,  IG,  18  — the  aclor 
of  Dogljeny.  89,  99- hil  "  Nine  Days 
Wunder,"  edited  by  HcT.  A.  Dvce,  8S. 
lOH — psrhapB  the  actiir  of  the 'part  of 
JoBtLce  Shallow,  83. 107— an  artar  in 
■'  Every  Man  in  his  Hamour."  90- 
EharactHin  in  Shakmpeare  Bsaigned 
to  him,  90  — not  Bva  Juns*in's  Carlo 
Buffone,  90—"  Thepes  Martiiiiaaee," 
93 — hiajanctioo  with  K.  Alleyn  before 
1593,  SG — hia  extemporaneous  addi- 
tions to  bis  parte.  99, 105 — rejoins  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  plajers,  100  — 
three  jigs  by,  101.  102  —  hia  literary 
attainments,  103  —  not  the  aothof  of 
"A  Dutiful  lnveetiTe,"iM;.,  1587. 103 
— hia  rejunction  with  Edward  All^n, 
103.  104  — his  perforraaneein  "The 
Return  from  ParnassuB,"  27,  t06,  106 
— YiaitB  France.  Oermany,  and  ItiJy, 
la8~and  Sly,  Thomas,  wondeaf  ' 
108— inlrodaced  into  "The  Tn 
of  Three  English  Brotherg,"  Hi 
Rome  and  Venice.na,  115— in  Fi 
and  Germany,  114.  I1&— why  ni 
eluded  by  King  James  in  the  patent 
of  1603,  116  — probable  date  of  his 
death.  116. 117,  118— hiareaidencein 
Sonthwark.  IIG  —  hia  offence  to  the 
aldermen  of  London,  117 — rejoini  the 
King's  playen,  117  —  Kiehatd  Brath- 
Wayte's  epitaph  upon,  119 

King  and  no  King,  actrd  at  eoiirt,  82 

King's  players,  them  1603, 16— offencea 
given  by  tn  the  court  and  city,  43 — in 
1619,  list  of,  219 

Kitchea-atnff  Wuman.  William  Kemp's 
Jig  of  the,  103 

Knack  to  know  a  Knave.  1694.  a  co- 
medy. 96— William  Kemp'a  Merii- 
menia  in  quoted,  91 

Knell,  the  nctor,  63 

,  Rebecca,  wife  of  John  Heminge.e3 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pentle.  69 

Knighl,  prompter  uf  theKicg'a  playars, 
letter  to.  176 

Kyd,  Thomas,  his  "  Spanish  Tragedy," 
and"Jerommo,"19 

I   Richard 


LanhaiD,  John,  one  of  the  Bar)  of  Im^  1 

cester'B  players.  3. 16 

Langham.  or  Lanham,  hia  Letter  from 
Kenilwonh,  157S,  5 

Lear,  King,  a  part  played  by  Richard 
Burbadge,  2i 

Leicester,  E&rl  of,  letter  for  hia  players 
to  the  Earl  of  Sbrewsbory  in  1569.  3 
— patent  for  his  players  in  1674,  3 — 
Rev.  John  Field's  letter  to,  in  1681. 
against  players.  307 

Lent,  plays  not  allowed  daring,  43 

Letting  of  Humoor's  Bloud,  poems  fay 
Sam.  Rowlands,  121 

Lowin.  John.  Memoir  of,  166 — the  loa 
of  Richard  Lowin,  baptinn  of.  165 — 
uncle  to  the  actor,  a  carpenter,  165 — 
in  Henelowe'a  pay,  16H  —  hia  earlieat 
conneiiou  with  the  stage,  167 — one 
of  the  King's  players  in  1603,  161 
— performs  in  Ben  Jonma'a  "  B*- 
janus,"  167 — the  aathot  of  "Condo- 
68  — bis 


,"  36,  168  - 


a  Mar 


,    171 


-shat 


1  th« 


Blackfriara,  173  —  mainage  with  I  ha 
widow  Hall,  171  —  his  fesideitee  in 
Southwark,  173 — his  performances  Id 
varioas  plays.  173, 174 — named  in  the 
paleota  of  1619  and  1626,  174 — hi* 
oSencuinactingthe  "TamerTamed," 
withnat  Ikense,  176 — and  Swaoaloa, 
Eliard,  thHiraubmissiontothcMaaler 
of  the  Revela,  177— overseer  of  John 
Underwood's  will,  331  —  keofia  tba 
Three  Pidgeoni  at  Brentford,  11^^ 
his  poverty  in  1653,  ITS — bis  death 
and  burial.  179 

.  Su«an,  sister  to  the  actor.  1611 

Richard,  the  father  o(   John 


Lowi 


.the  at 


-,  165 


— .  William,  brulber  t> 


the 


■ove'a   Kingdom. 

Flecknoe,  28.  211 
,ove'fi  LabourB  Los 


play,  by   Dicbard 


cbeih.  a  part  played  by  Richard  Bar* 

iBdtre.  24 

d  World,  my  Mastera.  a  conad;  by 

I'homa*  Middleton.  33 

tft's  Tragedy .  acted  at  Cimrt,  63 

Icontvnt.  by  J.  MarttonaodJ   W*b- 

ter,  Richard  Burbadge  a  perfonntt 


I 

I 

I 


S,  36 
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Marmyon,  Shakeriy,  his  lines  to  Joseph 
Taylor,  266 

Manton,  John,  bis  '*  Scourge  of  Vil- 
lany"  quoted,  101 

— — , ,  and  Webster's  ••  Mal- 
content,*' 1601,  25,  26, 154 

Masqae  of  Christmas,  by  Ben  Jonson, 
43,58 

Marston,  John,  his,  or  Barksted*s  **  In- 
satiate Countess,*'  izx 

Massinger,  Philip,  burial  of,  and  mis- 
take as  to  the  day  and  year,  xiii 

— —  and  Daborne,  their  connexion 
with  Nathan  Field,  213 

and  Field*s  **  Fatal  Dowry,** 


216 

May,  the  Lady,  and  Nathan  Field,  lines 
upon,  217 

Measure  for  Measure,  acted  at  court,  62 

Meece,  a  fool,  celebrated  by  John  Davies 
of  Hereford,  200 

Merehant  of  Venice,  acted  at  court, 
62 

Merefield,  Mrs.,  daughter  to  John  He- 
roinge,  64,  75 

Merriments  by  William  Kemp,  96,  97 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  61 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  by  Shake- 
speare, acted  at  court,  62 

Middleton,  Thomas,  his  '*  Mad  World, 
my  Masters,"  22 — his  epigram  upon 
Richard  Burbadge,  30,48—  bis  **Oame 
at  Chess"  forbidden,  258 

,  Edward,  son  to  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton, 258 

Miseries  of  Inforced  Marriage,  by  G. 
Wilkins,  112 

Monro,  Mr.  registrar  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  xxiv,  7 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  by  Shake- 
speare, 159 

Munday,  Anthony,  family  of,  xxviii — 
Kerop*8  allusion  to,  110 — registrations 
of  his  children,  110 

Mortlake,  house  and  land  of  Augustine 
Phillips  at,  83 

Myles,  Robert,  defendant  in  a  suit  in 
chancery,  9,  10 

Nash,  Thomas,  his  **  Strange  Newes," 
13,  192 — his  applause  of  William 
Kemp,  91— period  of  his  death,  106 — 
his  imputed  imitation  of  Greene  and 
Tariton,  192— his  "  Have  with  you  to 
Saffron  Walden,'*  235 

Nest  of  Ninnies,  a  tract  by  Robert  Ar- 
rain,  197,  198 

Newington  Butts  theatre,  occupied  by 
the  Lord  Chainberlain*s  players,  37 

Nicholl,  Bazil,  overseer  of  Thomas  Pope*s 
will,  128,  128 


Nichols,  Richard,  his  *'  Furios,'*  1614, 

quoted,  40 
Nk!ke,  perhaps  Nicholas  Tooley,  235 
Nine  Days'  Wonder,  1600,  by  William 

Kemp,  109 
Niobe  dissolved  into  a  Nilus,  by  An- 
thony Stafford,  217 
Nobleman,  a  play,  acted  at  Court,  62 
Notti  Piaoevoli  of  Straparola,  198 
Nortbbrooke,  John,  his  Treatise  against 

Dicing,  Plays,  &c.,  4,  168 
Norwich,  William  Kemp's  morris-dance 
thither,  107, 106 

One  for  Another,  Marston*s  **  Maleon- 
tent,"  so  called,  27 

Ordinary,  probably  a  jig,  attributed  to 
John  Shancke,  275,  276 

Ordinance  of  1642  against  theatrical 
performances,  259 

Ostler,  William,  Memoir  of,  202— one  of 
the  King*s  players  in  1610,  202  — his 
performance  in  the  "  Poetaster,"  202 
— lines  on  by  J.  Davies  of  Hereford, 
203 — marriage  of,  203  —  his  perform- 
ances in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
plays,  204 — his  Antonio,  in  Webster's 
**  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  204,  205— his 
death,  or  retirement,  205 

Othello,  when  produced,  23 — played  by 
Richard  Burbadge,  22,  24  —  ballad 
founded  upon,  23— acted  at  court,  62 
—epigram  on  Nathan  Field's  per- 
formance of,  220 

Owen,  Thomas,  cousin  to  T.  Pope,  127 

Pallant,  Robert,  a  performer  in  Tariton 's 
**  Second  Part  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,"  14 

Paris  Garden  opened  as  a  theatre,  214 

Peele,  George,  a  player  in  1589,  16 

Pembroke,  Eari  of,  play  at  his  house  at 
Wilton,  before  James  I.,  61 

Perfect  Diurnal  quoted  as  to  John 
Shancke,  a  player,  278 

Pericles  played  by  R.  Burbadge,  24 

Perkyn,  John,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester's players,  3 

Peters,  Hugh,  his  Jests,  218— his  report 
on  the  taking  of  Basing  House,  273 

Philemon  and  Phileda,  performed  at 
court  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
players,  4 

Phillipe,  Robert,  a  mummer*  buried  at 
Shoreditch  in  1559,  79 

Phillips,  Augustine,  Memoir  of,  79— 
performs  **  Sardanapalus "  in  1588, 
79 — his  probable  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  Edward  Alleyn,  79  —  his 
father  buried  in  1592,^80, 81— a  musi- 
cian as  well  as  actor,  81  — his  con* 
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neiion  with  the  Blukfriaraknd  Globe, 
B2— hujig  oE  "  the  Slippers."  B2  — 
characten  BOiltineil  by  him.  82^hiB 
retidence  in  Soathwark.  Bit — his  be- 
queets  to  bis  fellow  sctora,  83,  BG — 
death  of  at  Mortlake,  HS  — nature  of 
his  propertv,  84— will  of.  B5— his  pre- 
sent to  Richard  Biirbadge,asoverBeer 
of  hi!  will,  36— brother  to  the  wife  of 
Robert  Goaghe,  Z6& 
,  Anne,  wife  to  Augnstine  Phil- 
lips, eo,  85,  67 
.  ElizBheth,  nurrlage  of,  to  Ro- 
bert Gougha,  81,205 

,  Eliiabeth.  danghter  to  Aagas- 

tine  PhillipB.  87 

, ,  Auguatine.BOntoA.  Phillipa.  81 

.  Phillips,  Magdiilen,  daughtBr  to 

AugOBtine  PhiUips.  8(1.  85 

• .  Rebecca,  daughter  to  Augaa- 

tine  Phillips,  HO.  8S 
Flayers,  quitting  London   during  the 

plague  of,  1G25,  141 
Piero,  or  Pero,  a  pari  by  W.  Sly.  153 
Pink,  a  nick-name  given  to  Robert  Ar- 

nln.  195 
Pollard.  Lowin.ind  Taylorwheniaper- 

annuated,  260 
Pope,  ThomM.  Memoir  of,  180— ■  player 
in  1689.  16;  and  1506,  18— intended 
■uonument  to  at  St.  Saviour's,  19 — 
one  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players 
in  1599.  £9— perha[is  from  Warwick- 
ihire.  120— a  sharer  in  the  CurUin 
theatre,  120  —  a  performer  of  i 
clowns,  121— probably  ceased  t. 
before  1603,  121— disposes  ol 
ahare*  in  the  Blackfriirs,  132- 
interest  in  the  Curtain,  Globe,  and 
Rose,  122,  127 — his  reaideace  ii 
Saviour's,  Sonlhwark,  123  — 
Borne,  or  Biid,  their  dispule.  123— 
his  will,  124. 1'JS— date  of  bis  deatb, 
probably  in  the  couotiy,  128 
~,  John  and  William,   brothera   tfl 

Thomas  Pope.  125,  126 
Porter.  Henry,  the  di«matist,  hia  widow 

buried,  277 
Prince  Henry,  a  part  played  bj  Richard 

Burbadge,  24 
Privy  Cnnncil.  extract  from  the  regis- 
ters of.  43  —  repreunlation  of  the 
Queen'i  players  tu.  in   1569,  16 — pe- 
IiUon  to.  in  1596.  IS,  58 

Ratsey'a   Ghost,   allusion    to   Richard 

Burbadge  in,  24 
'     Remains  afl«r  Death,  by  R.  Brithwnyte 

quoted.  1618,  119 
Hemonstnooa  SKaiust  the  theatre  id  thi 

filackfiiati.  6 


Return  from  Pamasani,  IGOS.  B  cDOMd^T 
27,  103.  105,  loa 

evenger'a  Tragedy, hy  Cyril  Tourneiu-, 
R.  Burbadge  ■  perfoimer  in,  25 
ice.  Rev.  JubD,  overseer  of  the  will  of 
John  Heminge,  G4,  72,  76.  76.  3B0 
— .  John,  Memoir  of.  280 — an  actor, 
in  1611.  2S0 — some  of  his  cbarmcters. 
28(1— named  in  the  patent  of  1625, 
281— doubt  if  he  did  not  become  a 
clergyman.  281- ■ubmils  to  the  M&a- 
ler  of  the  Revela  in   1624.  261— his 
residence  in  Soulhwark,  2B2 
Kichard  the  Third,  by  Shakespeare  .when 

produced,  21 
Roberts,  the  actor,  his  answer  tn  Pope, 
57,  174 

Robinson,  John,  an  actor,  burial  of,  272 

.  Richard,  Memoir  of,  :!G8— k 

player  of  female  characters,  26B — 
playa Wittipol  in  "The  Deiil  is  ui 
Ass,"  268 — named  in  the  patenu  of 
1619  and  1626,  27U  —  hia  debt  to  N. 
Tooley.  239,  273 — eulogy  of,  by  Ben 
Jcnson,  269— characters  by,  263,  270 
— livery  cloak  for.  in  1629,  271) — one 
of  (he  dedicators  of  Beanmoat  and 
Fletcher  in  1647,  271- the  Aundy  to 
which  he  belonged,  271 — queetion  u 
to  his  death,  271  —  register  of  bis 
burial,  273 

,  William, one  of  Q«eenAnoe'* 

players,  272  —  killed  by  Gen.  Hai* 
riBoo,  272 

Rod  for  Ruaaways,  a  tract  bjTbonuu 
Dekker,  142 

Romeo,  played  by  R.  Burbadge,  24 

Rose,  a  player  bo  named,  15d 

Hose  theatre,  40.  122 

Rowland,  Samuel,  his  ■■  Letting  at  Hu- 
mour's Blood,"  &c.,  1600.  121 

Rowley,  William,  bis  ■'  Search  ftw  Mo- 
ney." 1609,  113 — his  marriage  with 
Isabel  1'ooley,  233 

Runaway's  Answer  to  "  A  Rod  for  Ron- 
awayK,"  142 


I 


Sanford.ThomBB,  eiecoto 
derwood,  229 

to  John  Ud- 

Sands,  James,  appreDti<-e 
Philhpi,   81,   67— legac 
liam  Sly.  157 

Saundcr,  an  actor  of  that 

lo  AugQatine 
y  to.  by  W.l- 

name.  before 

1588,  1B2 
Saunderson.  Peter,  a  grocer,  and  orer- 

Beernf  H.Condell't  will.  144 
ScourKB  of  Folly,  by  John  Da>i«e,  of 

Hereford,  quirted.  199,  203 
Viilany,  by  John  Maraton, 

Search  for  Money,  by  W.  Buwiey,  1  IS 


J 
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Shakespeare,  ESdmnDd,  mentioned  in 
the  token-books  at  St.  SaYioar*8,  xiii 
— barial  of,  xiy 

■  ■  — ,  Edward,   an    actor,   his 

base  born  son  buried,  xv — doubt  whe- 
ther he  played  at  the  Fortune,  xy — 
place  of  his  residence,  xy — whether 
akin  to  William  Shakespeare,  xvi 

Richard,  of  Snitterfield, 


Shakespeare's  grandfather,  120 

,  Thomas,  marriage  of,  to 


Luce  Booth,  xvi 

— ,  William,  no  notice  of  in 


the  token-books  at  St.  Saviour's,  xiii 
— rated  to  the  poor  of  the  Liberty  of 
the  Clink  in  lf>09,  xiii— his  **  Ln- 
crece,"  printing  of,  18,  66,  223— his 
*<  Venus  and  Adonis,"  printing  of, 
18,  66,  223 — why  his  inferior  parts 
are  so  well  written,  xxix^did  he 
save  the  life  of  Ben  Jonsun  ?  xx — his 
reliance  on  Richard  Burhadge,  23 — 
list  of  characters  by,  plaved  by  Ri- 
chard Burhadge,  xxiv  —  doubt  if  his 
portrait,  on  the  folio  of  1623,  were 
not  painted  by  Richard  Burbsdge,  30 
— bequest  to,  by  Augustine  Phillips, 
36.  86 — his  MSS.  consumed  at  the 
Globe,  39  —  his  management  of  the 
King's  players  till  1604,  42— his 
"  Twelfth  Night  "  and  "  Winter's 
Tale"  acted  before  James  1. 16,  62— 
bis  indifference  as  to  his  own  compo- 
sitions, 66 — probability  that  some  of 
his  writings  are  lost,  66  —  a  copy 
of  the  folio  of  his  Plays  dated  in 
1622,  68— whether  his  original  MSS. 
were  used  by  Heminge  and  Condell, 
68 — his  supposed  allusion  to  William 
Kemp,  99, 105— his  censure  of  clowns 
in  Hamlet,  99,  105 — his  performance 
of  Old  Knowell,  133 — when  he  quitted 
the  stage,  42,  1 17 

Shallow,  Justice,  perhaps  one  of  W. 
Kemp's  characters,  89,  107 

Shancke,  John,  Memoir  of,  274 — one  of 
the  players  of  Prince  Henry  in  1603, 
274 — his  characters,  274 — named  in 
the  patents  of  1619  and  1625,  275— 
his  Ordinary,  a  jig,  275— mentioned 
in  a  ballad  of  the  time,  275 — his  resi- 
dence in  Cripplegate,  276,  277 — his 
son  buried,  276 — his  son  James,  276 — 
his  son  John,  276 — his  daughter  Eli- 
zabeth, 276  —  his  daughter  buried, 
276— doubt  if  he  were  not  also  a 
chandler,  277 — his  son  Thomas,  277 
— his  daughter  Winifred,  277 — doubt 
if  there  were  not  two  actors  of  the 
name,  278, 279 — married  to  Elizabeth 
Martin,  278— register  of  his  burial,278 


Shancks,  John,  a  player,  278,  279 

Shepherd,  Thomas,  husband  of  Mar- 
garet Heminge,  64,  75 

,  William,  witness  to  Augus- 
tine Phillips's  will,  88 

Shirley,  James,  master  of  St.  Alban's 
Grammar  School,  xxii — his  conver- 
sion to  popery,  xxiii — father  of  Ma- 
thias  Shirley,  xxiii 

,  Sir  Anthony,  introduced  into 

<*  The  Travels  of  Three  English  Bro- 
thers," 1 12 

Short  Discourse  of  the  English  Stage, 
by  R.  Flecknoe,  28,  211 

Shy  lock,  a  part  played  by  Richard  Bur- 
badge,  24 

Silver  Age,  a  play  acted  at  court,  62 

Singer,  John,  a  performer  of  rustic 
clowns,  121 

Sinklo,  William,  an  actor  in  Henry  VI., 
Fart  3,  xxvti — his  £unlly,  xxvii — an 
actor  in  Marston's  **  Malcontent," 
xxvii.,  154— in  **  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  "  xxvii  —  performer  under 
Henslowe  and  Alley n,  xxvii 

Skialetheia,  1598,  satires,  &c.,  by  Ed- 
ward Guilpin,  quoted,  101 

Slippers,  Jig  of  the,  attributed  to  Au- 
gustine Phillips 

Slee,  or  Sly,  John,  one  of  the  players  of 
Henry  VIIL.  151 

Sly,  the  drunkard  in  "  The  Taming  of 
a  Shrew,  and  in  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  151 

— ,  or  Slee,  John,  one  of  the  players 
of  Henry  VIIL,  151 

— ,  Thomas,  the  Uborer  to  William 
Kemp,  108,  155 

— ,  William,  Memoir  of,  151 — an  actor 
before  1588,  152— an  actor  in  the  In- 
duction to  Marston's  **  Malcontent," 
26, 154 — an  overseer  of  the  will  of  Aug. 
Phillips,  36,  87,  156- -his  residence 
in  Southwark,  152 — an  actor  under 
Henslowe,  153 — his  connexion  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players  in 
1596,  18,  153  — included  in  King 
James's  patent  of  1603,  154 — perhaps 
the  player  of  Osrick  in  Hamlet,  155 — 
his  performances  in  Ben  Jonson's 
plavs,  155— his  natural  son  baptized 
and  buried,  156  —  his  share  in  the 
Globe  theatre,  157  —  his  burial  in 
Cripplegate,  156 — bis  will,  157 

Smith,  Capt.  W.,  husband  to  Rebecca 
Heminge,  64 

,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  He- 
minge, 75 
— ,  Thomas,  executor  to  John  Un- 


derwood, 229 

,  Wentwortb,  a  dramatist,  167 


I 

I 


2<ii 

So!dier,Mi«er,andfliiii,WilIi 

jig  of.  103 
Sanienet,   Oeorite.  a  ma^ic 

Gilei.  CripplegBlo,  lii 
Sod  Bad  Fftllier,  titles  allowed  at  old 

among  pocti  knd  playen.  21S 
Soothsmpton,  Earl  of.  hii  bot 

Sl»ke*peaire,  18 
Spanish  Maz,  a  play  acted  at  court. 

Tnged;,  by  ThooiM  Kyd, 

Viceroy,  >  play,  aetod  without 

licenco.  1T7,2S8,  £C3,  270 
Spencer.  Gabriel,  called  onli  Qabriel  in 

Henry  VI.,  Part  3.21— killed  by  Ben 

Jonaon,  xx — hit  banal  at  Shoreditcb 

churcb,  xiii 
Sportive  Wit.  the  Mules'  Merri 

qaoted,  tG66.  249 
Stow'a  Survey,  by  Strypo.  239 
StafTnrd,  Anthony,  his  "  Niobodisioked 

intoaMibi,"  1611,217 
StraparoU,  •■  Nolli  Piawoli,"  by,  1B8 
8tre«t.  Peler,  hi<  agreement  with   K, 

Burbadge  for  building  the  Globe.  16 
Stubbea,     Philip,    hia    "  Anatomy    of 

AbuEes,"  1583.  19« 

Gabriel   Hervey  in 

"Two  WonderCuU  Rare  Eiamplet," 

a  poem,  194  —  hia  unique  tract  or 

■■  Parry'a  Treaaona,"  19i 
Swinston.  Elinrd,  hit  Othello,  220-~Dn( 

of  the  King'a  playera,  176— and  John 

Iiowin'a  aubmiiaioD  to  the  Maater  ol 

the  Revela,  177 — regiatration  of  hir 

children  at  SL  Mary.  Alderman  bury, 

221— one  of  the  leadeca  of  the  King's 

playen  in  1034,  259 
Sylv  eater,   Banaveotora,    daughter   of 

Jothua  Sylvester,  baptiEed,  iiv 

plegate.  and  his  family,  iiv 

.  Uraula,  daughter  of  Josboa 

Sylvester,  baptiicd,  xxv 
,  Mary,  widow  of  Ji»hua  Syl- 

Taming  of  a  Shrea,  the  old.  reprinted 
by  the  ShakBapcare  Society.  151 

Tarlton,  Brcbard,  author  of  the"  Si 
Part  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sim 


Taylor,  Eliiabeth.  datightsr  of  JaMab 

Taylor.  251 
.  Joan,  daughter  of  Joaeph  Tay- 
lor, 251 

.John.  LhewaLer-poet,  his"  Wit 

and  Mirth."  217— epiUph  opon,  249 

,    Joseph,    Memoir    of.    219  — 

bapttim  dF,  249  —  not  the  original 
Hamlet,  21,  SO,  252,  -ifiG- hia  mar> 
ri age,  250  —  hia  residence  in  Boolh- 
wark,260 — connected  with  the  Black* 
friara  about  1S08,  252 — one  of  the 
players  of  Prince  Henry  in  161 1,  2&3 
— one  nf  the  playera  of  the  Doks  of 
York.  263  —  ddb  of  the  Prioceas  Eli- 
zabeth's servanU  in  IGU,  G1.253 — 
one  of  the  pla];en  of  Prince  Chariea 
in  1616.  354— agkiu  o«*  of  the  King's 
playen  in  IiilS,  60,  3&5— bia  wr- 
formanccs  in  Ben  Jonaon'a  plays,  sc. 
256,  256,  257  — his  performance  of 
lago,  256— his  verses  before  the  "  Bo- 
man  Actor,"  257- and  Jokn  Lowln. 
leaders  of  the  King's  ptaytrs.  257— 
named  in  the  patent  of  1625,  35S — 
— appointed  yeoman  of  the  Revel*  in 
1639,  259  —  death  uf,  2G0,  261  —  and 
John  Lowin,  their  edition  of  "The 
Wild  GoofeChaae,"  in  1G62,  260 
Taylor,  Lowio,  and  Pollard,  supetsn- 
oiuted,260 

,  Joseph,  son  of  Joieph  Taylor. 

261 

,  Robert,  lOD   of    Joseph   Taj- 

1or,26l 

,  Thomas,  a  player,  261 

Tears  of  Fancy,  1593,  poemnbyThomaa 

Watson,  xii 
Tempest,  the,  acted  at  court,  62 
Theatre,  The,  in  Sboreditch.  13 
Theses    Msrtiaisna]   quoted   regarding 


Wilhai 
Three  Ladiet 


imp,  94 
af  Londoi 


■  dtuna.  15Bt 


I 

I 


,  99- 


-bia 
lis  jig  of 


tempariimg  pooi 

'■the  HoriW-lo|d  of-Fooli,  mi— mt 
"Jests,"  editnTby  Mr.  Halllwell,  101. 
190 — 5r*t  appearance  of  hi*  "Jests' 
in  print.  191 — his  death,  and  copy  of 
the  regiater  of  his  burial.  16.  91 

Taylor,  Anne,  daughter  of  Joseph  Tay- 
lor, 161 

Taylur,  Dixsje.  (on  of  Joaeph  Taylor. 


>rte,  Robert,  his  "  AlU."  1698,  193 
iken-hooks  of  St.  Siviour's,  Sontb- 
wark,  xi.  116,118,  133,  172 

Tomlina,  Mr.  T.  E.,  his  discoTsry  of  ■ 
□ew  patent  to  players.  263 

Tooley,  commoncra  of  the  name,  23S— 

,  Cuthbert,  ehirargcoa  ts  Qu«en 

Anne.  238 

,  Nicholas,  alias  Wilkinson,  Uc- 

moir  of,  233— birth  of,  2144— perhaps 
from  Warwickshire.  233  — pupil  Or 
apprentice  Ij)  R.  Barbadgc,  234  —  ftn 
owner  and  player  at  the  Blackfriara 
in  1696.  18.  336  — beqneat  to  by  A. 
Phillips,  236— named  in  the  patent  of 
1619.  236— his  performance  in  playa 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  be,  93T 
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— Richard  Robinson's  debt  to,  239 — 
his  resicience,  2i8 — hi&  charitable  be- 
qaests,  239  —  register  of  bis  burial, 
238— his  will,  238,  239 
Tooley,  William,  yeoman.  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule  to  Henry  Vlll.,  236 

,  old,  mentioned  by  T.  Nash,  235 

Toolie,  a  play  so  called  in  1576,  235 
Townsend.  Aurelian,  father  of  George, 
Mary,  James,  Herbert,  and  Frances, 
xxiv  —  his  residence  and  family,  xxiv 
—  preferred    to    Ben  Jonson  for  a 
masque  at  court,  xxiv 
Trundle,  John,  bookseller  and  ballad- 
seller,  ridiculed,  142 
Tomer,  Robert,    married  to    Rebecca 
Cooke,  184 

,  W.,  his  "  Dish  of   Stuff."  a 

ballad,  on  London  Cries,  275 
Tusser,  Edmund,  son  to  Thomas  Tosser, 

xxviii 
,  Thomas,  author  of  •*  Five  Hun- 
dred Points  of  Good  Husbandry,"  his 
residence  in  Cripplegate,  xxviii  -^his 
son  Ekimond  christened,  xxviii 
Twelfth  Night  acted  before  James  I.,  61 
Twin's  Tragedy,  The,  acted  at  court,  62 
Two  Maids  of  More  Clacke,   1609,  a 
play,  by  Robert  Armin,  197 

Underwood,  John,  Memoir  of,  224 — 
marriage  of  his  father  and  mother, 
224 — his  residence  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew the  Less,  1 17 — one  of  the  King's 
players  in  161U,  225 — an  actor  in 
'•Cynthia's  Revels"  and  in  "  The  Poe- 
taster," 225  —  his  interest  in  the 
Globe,  Blackfriars,  and  CurUin,  226, 
230 — his  marriage  and  family,  226 — 
his  circumstances  in  1C23,  227  — 
his  performances  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  plays,  &c.,  227— his  age  at 
his  death,  228— his  will,  229— Henry 
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PREFACE. 


An  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground,  and  has  been 
encouraged  by  writers  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to 
respectful  consideration,  that  almost  if  not  all  the 
commentary  on  the  works  of  Shakespeare  of  a  neces- 
sary and  desirable  kind  has  already  been  given  to  the 
world.  We  are  told  by  the  late  Mr.  Barron  Field, 
a  gentleman  who  had  paid  minute  attention  to  Shake- 
spearian criticism,  that  "  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,"  has  been  produced  of  contemporary  illus- 
tration and  philosopliical  commentary.  Even  Mr. 
Collier,  though  with  more  hesitation,  evidently  leans 
towards  the  same  view  of  the  question ;  and  several 
able  writers  in  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  have 
expressed  a  similar  conviction. 

Mr.  Field's  dictum  is  certainly  to  be  adopted  in 
one  point  of  consideration.  We  need  not  be  told 
that  the  spirit  of  most  of  Shakespeare's  plays  will  be 
appreciated  by  an  intelligent  reader,  were  he  com- 
pelled to  read  them  in  the  most  inaccurate  edition 
that  was  ever  printed,  and  without  the  assistance  of 
a  line  of  commentary.  The  "  Tempest "  will  yield 
him  pleasure,  albeit  he  may  not  be  acquainted  with 


the  mciiuiug  of  fcaiiich,  or  wbctlier  wreck  or  racA:  be 
the  adopted  reading.  The  "rotten  carcase  of  a  buit" 
may  create  a  momentary  emharrassraent ;  but  the 
surpassiog  interest  of  the  tale  will  carry  him  too 
rapidly  to  its  development,  for  the  durior  lectio  to  be 
a  serious  obstacle.  Ariel's  songs,  tliose  songs  of 
beauty,  uever  forgotten  when  once  heard,  will  be 
estimated  were  they  presented  with  the  rudest  punc- 
tuation. And  so  of  other  plays.  Take  any  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  where  the  dramas  are  to  be  found 
in  their  full  proportions,  and  the  author's  general 
meaning  and  purpose  will  be  understood,  in  defiance 
of  a  thousand  difficulties  of  this  description. 

Yet,  when  tlie  case  is  fairly  exhibited,  few  persons 
woidd  be  found  to  deny  that  every  fi*agment  of  Shake- 
speare's language  is  worthy  of  iustructive  explana- 
tion. If  we  read  with  pleasure  where  so  much  is 
obscure,  shall  we  not  receive  greater  delight  when 
the  meaning  of  every  passage  iu  his  great  works  is 
fully  revealed?  The  real  question  is  whether  this 
consummation  has  been  already  accomplished  by  the 
commentators  and  editors.  Mr.  Collier,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  edition,  remarks,  that  "my  main  object 
has  been  to  ascertain  tlie  true  language  of  the  poet, 
and  my  next  to  encumber  his  language  with  no  more 
in  the  shape  of  conunent  than  is  necessary  to  render 
the  text  intelligible ;  and  I  may  add  that  I  have  tlie 
utmost  confidence  in  the  perspicuity  of  Shakespeare's 
mode  of  expressing  his  own  meaning  when  once  his 
precise  woi-dshave  beenest.'il)lishcd."  But  tlie  latter 
observation  will  uppty  c'lly  to  those  portions  of  his 
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works  where  the  language  has  not  become  obso- 
lete, and  where  allusions  to  the  manners,  customs,  or 
occurrences  of  the  author's  own  age  are  not  to  be 
discovered. 

The  pages  of  Shakespeare  are  replete  with  for- 
gotten allusions  and  obsolete  phraseology,  as  any 
one  may  ascertain  from  a  careful  perusal  of  such 
scenes  as  we  meet  with  at  the  commencement  of 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  and  in  several  other 
plays. 

Criticism  on  the  works  of  Shakespeare  may  be 
classed  into  three  principal  divisions : 

I.  Philological,  including  the  grammatical  con- 
struction used  by  the  poet,  idiomatic  phraseology, 
explanations  of  obsolete  words,  and  the  systems  of 
metre. 

n.  Philosophical,  including  every  kind  of  aesthetic 
or  psychological  commentary. 

in.  Historical,  including  inquiries  into  the 
sources  of  the  plots,  local  and  contemporary  illustra- 
tion of  realities  (not  words),  costume,  and  all  that 
relates  to  history,  geography,  chronology,  &c. 

It  is  no  dishonour  to  the  labours  of  the  elder 
critics  or  modem  editors  to  admit  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  each  of  these  departments,  especially 
in  the  first,  before  an  earnest  inquirer  can  form  a 
Shakespearian  library  in  which  all  his  difficulties  shall 
be  solved,  or  at  least  intelligently  discussed.  The 
consideration  of  the  subject  is  not  irrelevant  to  the 
preface  of  a  work  treating  on  a  branch  of  criticism 
on  which  we  require  less  information  than  on  almost 
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any  other.  It  is  my  desire  to  combat  the  belief  tbat 
these  studies  are  uuuecessary,  whatever  directioii  they 
may  take.  If  we  select  any  play,  tJie  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  for  example — a  very  unfavourable  one 
for  the  purposes  of  my  argument,  no  play  being  better 
annotated  hi  the  variorum  edition — we  shall  find 
amongst  the  unexplained  words  and  phrases,  not 
noticed  by  Mr.  Collier  or  Mr.  Kuight:'  1,  possibilities; 
2,  fault;  3,  marry  trap;  4,  veneys;  5,  fico;  G,  inten- 
tion; 7,  yellowness*;  8,  are  you  avis'd  of  that;  % 
meddle  or  make;  10,  gally-mawfry ;  11,  Good  even 
and  twenty,  the  comma  being  erroneously  placed 
after  even ;  12,  his  wife's  frailty;  13,  sith;  14,  ad- 
mittance; 15,  aqua-vita;;  16,  foin ;  17,  traverse; 
18,  punto;  19,  stock;  20,  reverse;  21,  distance;  22, 
MontiUit;  23,  clapperclaw;  24,  laid;  25,  having; 
26,  tire-valiant;  27,  wbiting-time;  28,  buck-washing; 
29,  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't;  30,  slighted;  31, 
tlirumm'd  hat;  32,  rag;  33,  come  off;  34,  urchins; 
35,  tricking;  36,  mmce;  37,  lewdsters;  38,  scut; 
39,  oi-phan  heirs  of  fixed  destiny ;  40,  hodge-pudding. 
All  these  are  either  obsolete,  used  in  senses  not 
known  at  the  present  day,  or  require  explanation, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in    which  they  are 

'  Tliia  lixt  might  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  selecting  oniy  those 
words  uncxplitined  liy  bolh  the  Editors  above-mentioned  renders  it  more 
limited  than  if  we  were  fpcaking  merely  of  one  edition;  Mr.  Knighl  having 
notes  on  many  passages  passed  over  without  remark  by  Mr.  Collier,  and 
vice  verta.  But,  taking  a  very  low  average,  and  suiipoaing  only  sixty 
'ill  each  play  are  Rtill  left  without  necessary  annotation,  we  have  upwards 
of  tu-o  thousand  obsolete  leordg  and  phrases  in  Shakespeare  left  icithoul 
any  exphaation  by  the  two  latest  and  best  Editors. 
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introduced.  The  reader  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind  I  am  not  by  this  implying  any  censure  on  the 
meritorious  editions  of  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Collier. 
Both  contain  many  excellencies,  and  both  have  added 
greatly  to  our  previous  knowledge ;  they  are,  indeed, 
the  only  editions  that  have  appeared  for  many  years, 
possessing  good  claims  to  originality ;  but  it  will,  I 
think,  be  evident  that  much  remains  to  be  done  that 
can  fairly  be  demanded  by  an  intelligent  inquirer. 

It  is  with  the  earnest  hope  that  the  explanatory 
study  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,   if   I  may  so 
express    myself,    may    not  be    suflfered    to   remain 
neglected,  these  few  observations  have  been  advanced. 
There  is  now  an  appropriate  medium  for  the  publi- 
cation of   any  researches  in   this  direction  in  the 
"  Papers"  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  a  periodical 
which  has  undoubtedly  contributed  much  valuable 
information  to  the    departments  of  biography  and 
literary  criticism,  however  much  its  utility  may  have 
been  questioned  by  those  who  expect  uniform  excel- 
lence, a  perfection  not  attained  by  any  miscellany  of 
the  kind.     We  must  not  apply  the  motto.  Ex  una 
disce  omnes ;  for,  even  in  the  best  works,  time  will 
discover  imperfections   on  the    surface,   and  haply 
sweep  them  away.     How  much  more,  then,  must  a 
magazine,  formed  from  a  mass  of  stray  and  gratuitous 
contributions,  however  skilftd  the  Editor,  be  subject 
to  the  admission  of  essays  which  perplex  rather  than 
satisfy.     Notwithstanding  the  liability  to  this  defect, 
the  series  is  a  most  valuable  one  to  the.  Shakespearian 
student,  and  would,  I  sincerely  believe,  be  far  more 


important,  would  tliey  wlio  have  the  opportunity 
bestow  their  attention  on  those  passages  of  the  works 
of  our  great  poet  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily explained. 

There  is  another  division  of  eriticism,  extremely 
important  to  an  Editor,  which  is  unquestionably  still 
in  its  infancy :  I  allude  to  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  English  language  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
especially  of  the  colloquial  speech  so  much  employed 
by  the  great  poet.  Gifford  was  the  only  critic  who 
had  really  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject;  for  all 
that  his  successors,  Dyce,  Collier,  and  others,  have 
accomplished,  is  the  explanation  of  cei*tjiin  gramma- 
tical idioms  previously  misunderstood.  None  of  these 
writers,  however,  have  attempted  to  analyze  the  re- 
sults of  their  reading  into  a  system ;  and  many  of  the 
most  usual  constructions  in  Elizabethan  grammar  are 
evidently  unknown.  I  may  mention,  as  an  example, 
a  weU-kuowu  passage  in  the  Tempest — 

"  You  arc  three  men  of  ain,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instniiuenl  this  lower  trorld, 
And  what  ia  in't)  ihe  oever-surfeitcd  sea 
Hath  caua'd  to  belch  up  you" — 

where,  if  Mr.  CoUier  had  known  that  the  ditplication 
of  ihe  pronoun  is  tlie  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  parti- 
cular constntctions,  he  would  scarcely  have  thought 
the  second  you  in  this  passage  had  "  crept  into  the 
old  text  by  mere  inadvertence."  None  of  the  Editors 
of  Shakespeare,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  have  explained 
this  and  other,  grammatical  rules  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion ;  yet  surely  it  shoidd  be  necessjiry  for  an  Editor 
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to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  construction 
of  the  language  in  which  the  author  wrote.  The 
language  of  Elizabeth's  time  differed  very  much  in 
its  construction  from  that  used  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Here  is  a  field  of  criti- 
cism, which  requires  the  labour  of  many  students  for 
many  years.  The  materials  are  scattered,  but  not 
unattainable;  and  a  collection  of  idiomatic  phrases 
and  pecidiar  constructions  would  soon  lead  to  a 
glimpse  of  the  system,  the  history  of  the  formation 
of  which  should  be  collected  from  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  terminal  contractions  (the  represen- 
tatives of  the  vowel  terminations  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon),  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Passing  over  a  very  important  department,  that  of 
philosophical  criticism,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
employing  the  pens  of  some  of  the  most  able  writers 
of  the  present  day,  we  may  turn  to  that  curious 
branch  of  inquiry  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
volume,  and  which  indirectly  illustrates  the  history 
of  the  poet's  mind,  in  exhibiting  to  us  the  simple 
materials  from  which  his  wonderfiil  dramas  were 
constructed.  The  original  tales  used  by  Shakespeare, 
chiefly  consisting  of  translations,  have  been  collected 
by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  "  Shakespeare's  Library," 
1842.  The  work  of  M.  Simrock  will  form  an  appro- 
priate supplement  to  that  excellent  collection,  and 
although,  perhaps,  he  has  too  frequently  entered  into 
discussions  that  can  scarcely  be  considered  illustrative 
of  Shakespeare,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  curious 
matter  in  his  Remarks,  which  will  repay  perusal.  The 
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Germans  have  access  to  a  great  variety  of  works 
connected  with  the  history  of  fiction,  that  are  little 
knovm  in  this  country,  or  procured  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  and  M.  Simrock  has  made  very  good  use  of 
them.  The  Remarks  were  published  at  the  end  of  a 
collection  of  the  tales  used  by  Shakespeare,  collected 
and  translated  by  Dr.  Echtermeyer,  M.  Henschel,  and 
M.  Simrock,  8vo.,  Berlin,  1831. 

It  is  right  to  add,  that  the  Editor  of  this  volume  is 
not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  translation,  which 
was  made  by  a  competent  person  imder  the  direction 
of  the  Council  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  is 
believed  to  be  a  faithful  version  of  the  original. 

J.  O.  H. 

Avenue  Lodge,  Brixton  Hill. 
June,  1850. 
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L  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

The  unhappy  amour  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  related  by 
Girolamo  de  la  Corte,  in  his  Historia  di  Verona,  (Veron. 
1594,  96,  2  vols.  4to.*)  as  a  real  occurrence  which  had  taken 
place  at  Verona,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  supposition  of  Eschenburg, 
by  whom  this  subject  has  been  treated,  that  the  novelists 
may  have  borrowed  their  tale  from  the  historian:  yet  the 
exact  reverse  appears  to  be  the  truth,  the  historian  having, 
in  this  instance,  borrowed  of  the  novelists,  though  Girolamo 
declares  that  he  has  himself  seen  the  remains  of  the  vault  in 
which  the  lovers  were  laid.*    A.  W.  von  Schlegel  {Kritische 

'  Rejffinted  at  Venice,  4to^  1744.  In  the  fourth  volnme  of  the  Shake- 
speare Societjr's  Papers,  p.  6,  is  an  account  of  an  Italian  poem  on  the  story 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  printed  at  Venice  in  1553,  which  has  escaped  the 
commentators.  The  writer  of  the  paper  has  given  an  interesting  analysis 
of  this  rare  work,  hut  does  not  ohserve  it  is  Bandello's  story,  with  a  few 
immaterial  variations. — ^£d. 

'  Breval's  testimony  is  curious,  though  not  of  much  value.  **  Shake- 
speare, as  I  have  found  upon  a  strict  search  into  the  histories  of  Verona, 
has  varied  very  little  either  in  his  names,  characters,  or  other  circum- 
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Schri/ien,  L,  888)  had  previously  expressed  his  doubts  as  to 
the  historical  foundation  of  the  story ;  for  Girolamo  con- 
tinued his  history  of  Verona  to  the  year  1560;  and  the  two 
first  parts  of  Bandello's  Tales  had  appeared  at  Lucca  in  1554, 
in  which  edition  the  story  in  question  is  the  ninth  novel  of 
the  second  part.  Long  before  Bandello,  (1529)  Luigi  da 
Porto  *  had  told  this  same  story  in  his  single  Novella,  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  1535,  and  an  earlier  historical  testimony 
is  no  where  to  be  found. 

Luigi  da  Porto,  in  the  introduction  to  his  story,  quotes, 
as  his  authority,  the  vitd  voce  information  of  his  archer,  a 
Veronese  named  Peregrine.  He  tells  us  that,  having  in  his 
youth  sojourned  some  time  in  Friuli,  he  was  riding  in  com- 
pany with  two  of  his  people  and  this  archer,  from  Gradisca 
to.Udino,  and  being  in  deep  melancholy,  arising  from  an 
unfortunate  attachment,  he  kept  aloof  &om  his  companions. 
The  Veronese,  a  man  of  fifty,  himself  a  victim  to  the  tender 
passion,  and  whose  forte  consisted  in  the  relation  of  touch- 
ing love-stories,  noticed  this  circumstance,  and  divined  his 
thoughts :  whereupon  he  rode  up  to  him,  and,  partly  to  amuse 
him,  partly  to  warn  him  of  the  unhappy  consequences  of  love, 
told  him  the  story, 

Luigi's  archer  gave  as  his  authority  a  relation  of  his  father's, 
but  doubted  the  historical  truth  of  the  occurrence,  because  he 
had  read  in  some  old  chronicles  that  the  Capelletti  and  Mon- 
tecchi  had  always  belonged  to  the  same  party.     This  appears 

stances,  from  truth  and  matter  of  fact.  He  observed  this  rale,  indeed,  in 
most  of  hb  tragedies,  which  are  so  much  the  more  moving,  as  they  are 
not  only  grounded  upon  nature  and  history,  but  likewise  as  he  keeps 
closer  to  both  than  any  dramatic  writer  we  ever  had  besides  himself.** — 
Breval  ap.  Upton,  ed.  1748,  p.  74.  Breval  reproves  Otway,  alluding  to 
Caius  Marius. — Ed. 

*  >Vho  died  in  the  year  1531.  There  are  four  editions  of  his  book, 
15S5,  1539,  1553,  and  1731.  It  is  also  reprinted  in  the  NovelUero 
ItalianOs  1754. — Ed. 
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also  from  the  passage  of  Dante  quoted  by  Schlegel,  {Purffa-- 
torio,  canto  vL)  according  to  which  both  families  were  Ghibel- 
lines.  Dante  himself  visited  Verona  shortly  after  the  rule  of 
Bartolomeo  de  la  Scala,  and  stayed  there  some  time,  but 
mentions  neither  the  story  of  the  two  lovers  nor  the  quarrel 
of  their  family,  though  he  relates  many  similar  incidents,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  introducing  it  in  the  thirteenth  canto 
of  the  Inferno,  where  he  speaks  of  those  who  had  committed 
violence  on  themselves.  The  only  chronicle  of  this  period 
which  has  remained,  says  as  little  of  these  dissensions  as  those 
which  Luigi's  archer  professed  to  have  seen.  Girolamo  de  la 
Corte,  on  whose  historical  accuracy  Mafiei  places  but  little 
reliance,  appears  to  have  made  use,  therefore,  of  this  story, 
which  two  well-known  novelists  had  related  before  him,  only 
to  fill  a  gap  in  his  History  of  Verona,  which  is  very  obscure 
at  the  period  of  the  sway  of  the  house  of  Scala. 

According  to  the  account  of  a  still  earlier  novelist,  Masuccio 
di  Salerno,  whose  Novellino  was  first  printed  at  Naples  in 
1476,'  a  similar  event  happened  in  Sienna.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  his  fifty  tales  contain  real  incidents:  at  least,  he  de* 
clares,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  calling  God  to  witness,^  that  all 
these  stories  had  really  happened  in  his  own  times.  We  will 
here  give  an  abridgment  of  the  tale  in  question,  the  agree* 
ment  of  which  with  that  of  Bomeo  and  Juliet  has  been 
already  remarked  by  Dunlop,  in  his  History  of  Fiction, 
p.  256,  ed.  1845.  In  the  edition  before  us,  (8vo.,  Vinegiaj^ 
1531)  it  is  the  third  tale  of  the  fourth  book. 

In  Sienna  lived  a  young  man  of  good  family,  named 
Mariotto  MignaneUi,  who  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  girl 
named  Gianozza,  and  had  succeeded  in  engaging  her  affeo* 
tions.  Some  impediment,  it  is  not  stated  what,  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  public  marriage.  Having,  therefore,  no  other 
means  of  being  united,  they  resolved  upon  a  secret  union, 
and  effected  this  by  bribing  an  Augustine  monk,  who  jicr* 

'  Reprinted  at  Venioe  in  \525, — £d. 
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formed  the  ceremony.  Not  long  afterwarda,  Mariotto  fewi 
the  misfortune  to  kill  another  citizen  of  note  of  Vienna,  with 
whom  he  had  a  quarrel.  For  tliia  he  was  condemned  by  the 
Po<leBta  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  obhged  to  fly  to  Alex" 
andria,  where  he  had  an  uncle,  one  Sir  Nicolo  Mignanclli, 
rich  merchant.  At  his  departure,  hia  beloved  Gianozz»  pro- 
mised to  write  often  to  him ;  and  hia  brother  Grai^no  a]M> 
promiaed  to  give  him  information  respecting  her  health  and 
circumstances.  Shortly  afterwarda,  however,  tlie  father  <tf 
Gianozza  found  a  husband  for  her,  and  she  was  unable  to 
oppose  his  desire  for  her  marriage,  having  no  reason  which 
ehc  dared  allege  i^jainet  it.  She  pretended,  therefore,  to 
consent  to  the  marrii^e,  but  endeavoured  to  escape  it  by 
means  as  daring  m  they  were  extraordinary.  She  bribed  the 
Augustine  monk  who  had  married  her  to  prepare  a  potion 
which  should  cast  her  for  three  daya  into  a  slumber  resembling 
death.  She  drank  it  boldly,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Augustine.  Before  this,  she  had  sent  to  inform  her  lover 
of  her  purpose,  but  the  messenger  was  taken  by  pirates, 
and  never  reached  him.  He  received,  however,  another 
letter,  written  by  his  brother,  informing  him  of  the  death  of 
his  mistress,  and  of  that  of  her  father,  who  had,  indeed^  died 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter.  Upon  this,  the  unhappy 
Mariotto  reaolved  to  go  immediately  to  Sienna,  and  either  die 
of  grief  upon  her  grave,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  by  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  end  Ms  life  by  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
He  was  taken  in  an  attempt  to  open  the  vaidt,  and  condemaed 
to  deatlL  Meanwhile,  Gianozza  had  been  taken  out  of  her 
grave  the  night  after  her  burial,  and,  as  soon  aa  she  came  to 
herself,  had  set  out,  dressed  in  men's  clothes,  for  Alexandria 
hoping  there  to  be  united  to  her  lover.  Here  she  learns,  to 
her  dismay,  that  Mariotto,  at  the  news  of  her  death,  had 
gone  to  Sienna,  and  she  resolves  immediately  to  return  thith«r 
also.  She  arrives  just  three  diiya  after  bis  execution,  and 
dies  of  grief,  falling  on  the  dead  body  of  her  lover. 


I 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  both  stories  agree  in  all  their  essential 
points ;  almost  the  only  variation  being  that  Mariotto  chooses 
a  different  kind  of  death  from  Romeo.  Meanwhile,  this  also 
is  given  ns  as  an  historical  fact,  but  we  are  not  on  that 
account  obliged  to  ^ve  credence  to  it.  It  is  possible  that  the 
two  stories  may  each  have  happened,  the  one  in  Sienna,  the 
other  in  Verona :  similar  incidents  must  always  be  repeated ; 
for  the  nature  of  love  is  reflected  in  them;  but  in  all  a  proof 
of  their  historical  truth  is  wanting. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  trace  this  fiction  still  further. 
Douce,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  (ed.  1839,  p.  436, 
cf.  Dunlop,  p.  35)  compares  it  with  the  Middle  Greek  ro- 
mance of  Xenophon  Ephesius,  and  has  expressed  a  belief 
that  Luigi  da  Porto  has  availed  himself  of  an  extract  from 
it.'  Anthia,  the  heroine  of  this  romance,  takes  a  sleeping 
potion  to  escape  a  hated  marriage.  She  is  buried,  and  on 
waking  is  carried  away  by  robbers,  who  had  come  to  plunder 
the  vault  of  treasure.  But  Luigi  da  Porto  could  scarcely 
have  known  this  romance.  We  should  rather  imagine  that 
the  story,  of  which  a  single  lost  trait  is  found  in  Xenophon 
Ephesius,  (the  same  occurring  elsewhere,  in  a  similar  isolated 
manner,  as,  for  example,  in  Cinthio,  iiL,  5)  was  already 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  writer.  And  as  Luigi  da 
Groto,  sumamed  Cieco  d'Adria,'  in  his  tragedy  on  this  sub- 

'  Most  readers  will  agree  with  Dttnlop  in  the  ojnnion  that,  as  the  work 
of  Xenophon  Ephesius  was  not  published  in  the  lifetime  of  Luigi  da 
Forto,  the  resemblance  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  a  belief  that  it 
was  seen  by  that  novelist. — ^Ed. 

*  The  edition  of  this  play  in  my  possession  n  entitled  "  La  Hadrians 
Tragedia  di  Luigi  Groto  Cieco  d'Hadria,  novamente  ristampata  et  ricor- 
retta,"  Yenet,  1612,  12mo.  The  dedication  is  dated  November  29th, 
1578,  and  in  the  course  of  the  Prologue  the  author 

**  La  cui  historia,  scritta  in  dun  marmi. 
Ma  men  duri  per6  della  lor  fede, 
Trov6  Tautor,  con  queste  note  chiusa 
A  te,  che  troverai  dop5  tanti  anni 
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ject,  in  which  aleo  occurs  the  character  of  a  garruloue  nurse,  J 
refers  to  old  annals  of  his  country,  it  secma  clear  that  an 
ancient  love  etory,  circulating  in  various  forms,  and  appear- 
ing continually  to  renew  itself,  has  taken  root  in  all  these 
places.     In  our  opinion,  the  sanie  features  may  be  recognised 
in  the  three  most  noted  love-tales  of  all  times :  those  of  Hero  i 
and  Lcander,  and  Pyramis  and  Thisbe,  among  the  ancients ;   , 
and  that  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  among  the  modems ;  and  wo 
consider  them  in  all  essential  points  identical  with  the  story 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet.     The  last  mentioned  is  only  the  most 
modem  form,  the  last  renasfenre  of  the  ancient  myth,  which 
represented  the  idea  of  love,  and  of  it?  tragic  fate,  in  the    : 
simplest  and  moat  consistent  manner.     The  idea  common  to 
all  these  fictions  appears  to  us  to  be  the  following.  I 

Love,  in  its  concentration,  knows  no  other  law  than  its 
own,  which  compels  it  to  fulfil  itself.  It  conquers  all  ol>-  i 
etacles,  and  breaks  through  every  restraint  of  custom,  to  reach 
that  object  which  alone  is  of  any  value  in  its  eyes.  But  whilst 
atriving  after  this,  it  so  far  renounces  all  the  conditions  of 
earthly  existence,  that  the  least  accident  seems  suf&cient  to 
tear  entirely  loose  the  feeble  bond  which  binds  it  to  the 
world,  and  to  avenge  the  external  world,  and  the  rules  of 
custom,  for  the  contempt  it  has  endured.  This  chance,  how- 
La  BColtura  di  qucsto  acerbo  caM; 

Si  comniette,  cbe  tu  debbi  disporlo 

In  guisa,  cbe  ropprcaentar  si  possa. 

Forgendo  un  vivo  egsempio  in  quilla  etate 

D'un'  amor  fldo  a  i  giovani,  c  a  le  don  ne. 

Benchc  pii^  lungo  spatio  ti  convcnga 

Strin^r  di  tempo,  cbe  non  porta  I'nso 

Del  the  per  iscuiarti,  hai  qui  liccnza 

D'aggiuDgcre  una  parte,  anzi  jl  principio." 
This  plsy  ia  probably  rare,  for  do  copy  of  it  appears  to  be  in  the  Bodleiaa 
Library,  not  even  in  Deuce's  coilection;  yet,  so  little  is  this  class  of  lite~ 
rature  eougbt  after,  that  my  copy  waa  bought  at  a  stall  for  the  sum  of 
silence ! — En. 
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ever,  cannot  affect  the  passion  of  love,  so  long  as  it  remains 
external  thereto;  for  then  would  love  conquer  and  set  it 
aside,  as  it  does  everything  else  belonging  to  the  outward 
world.  This  obstacle  must,  therefore,  disguise  itself  in  the 
nature  of  love,  and  produce  an  error  with  regard  to  its  object. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished  for  one,  and  he  or  she  has 
voluntarily  resigned  the  bond  which  connected  Wm  with  the 
earth,  then  the  error  has  become  for  the  other  a  melancholy 
truth.  This  latter  party  follows,  then,  the  one  which  has 
gone  before ;  and  both  take  reftige  from  this  troubled  being  in 
a  higher  and  happier  life,  where  all  will  be  fulfilled  which 
they  strove  in  vain  to  realize  here.  Thus  the  lovers  perish 
not  so  much  by  means  of  the  outward  world  as  by  the  acci- 
dents of  love  itself. 

It  is  clear  that  the  several  stories  which  contain  this  idea 
are  not  necessarily  different,  merely  because  they  in  one  case 
appear  to  take  the  part  of  lovers  and  love,  in  another  to  de- 
fend  parents  and  the  duties  against  which  the  lovers  have 
offended.  The  latter  form  is  found  in  those  versions  of  the 
story  which  antiquity  received  from  the  East,  whilst  the  new 
forms  of  the  fiction  speak  rather  in  favour  of  love,  and  incline 
to  place  the  fault  on  the  parents'  side. 

In  Pyramis  and  Thisbe,  the  obstacle  which  separates  the 

lovers  is  symbolized  in  the  most  simple  and  material  manner 

by  a  wall  which  separates  their  houses.    In  Hero  and  Leander, 

it  is  a  strait  of  the  sea: 

^  Tearing  Earope*8  shores  firom  Asia, 
It  divides  not  love  firom  love.** 

And  in  the  German  ballads  which  turn  upon  this  story, 

(Knaben  Wunderham,  L,  236,  iL^  252)  it  is  a  broad  river,  or 

deep  lake — 

€9  woreti  swei  iC9n{^6fin^try 

^te  l^otten  einonbec  aot  {{e( : 

Bit  fomtten  ittfommcn  nid^t  fotimicit, 

2>al  ^affcc  hkit  oie(  ju  ticf.' 

'  '*  Two  King's  children  were  there^who  loved  each  other  well — but 
could  not  meet — ^the  water  was  much  too  deep  " — ^£d. 
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But  love  succeeds  in  overcoming  these  impediments.  A 
secret  chink  is  formed  in  the  wall,  through  which  the  lovers 
see  and  converse ;  the  strait,  or  the  lake,  is  swum  over. 

'*  If  thoa  canst  but  swim,  love, 
Swim  over  here  to  me.** 

In  the  German  ballads  which  represent  the  story  of  Fyramus 
and  Thisbe,  {Knaben  Wunderhorriy  L  275 ;  ii.,  243)  the  wall 
is  not  mentioned,  but  the  impediment  is  represented  as  a 

moral  one : — 

"  That  by  their  parents*  watching, 
The  lovers  could  not  meet** 

With  the  ancients,  a  moral  obstacle  is  invariably  concealed 
by  the  material  one  represented.  Thus  in  the  '^  Metamor- 
phoses," iv.,  61 — 

"  Sed  vetueie  patres  ** — 

and  in  the  fferoidesy  xviij.,  13 — 

**  Non  poteram  celare  meos,  velat  ante,  parentes; 
Quemque  tegi  volumos,  non  latuisset  amor.** 

Schiller  thus  expressed  it — 

"  But  the  parents*  hostile  anger 
Sundered  the  betrothed  pair.** 

Originally,  this  impediment  was  exclusively  material,  and 
the  moral  one  is  not  at  all  mentioned  in  the  German  ballads 
of  the  story  of  Leandcr.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  obstacle 
certainly  occurs  as  a  moral  one ;  but  the  enmity  of  the  two 
families,  so  accordant  with  Italian  circumstances,  put  instead 
of  the  actual  division,  has  something  in  it  natural  and  material; 
and  one  may  find,  indeed,  the  partition  physically  represented 
in  tlie  lattice  through  which  the  lovers  speak ;  in  the  con- 
fessional with  the  little  window;  and  in  the  garden-walL 
Komeo's  words  in  Shakespeare  may  serve  for  a  confirmation 
of  this : — 

'*  Jul.  How  cam*st  thou  hither  ?  tell  me ;  and  wherefore  ? 
The  orchard  walls  arc  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
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And  the  place  death,  oonridering  who  thoa  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinsnien  find  thee  here. 

Rom,  With  Loye*8  light  wings  did  I  o*erpereh  these  walls; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  Love  out. 
And  what  Love  can  do,  that  dares  Love  attempt; 
Therefore,  thy  kinsmen  are  no  stop  ^  to  me.** 

There  is  also  a  passage  of  the  same  kind  in  '^  Erotokritos,''  a 
modem  Greek  heroic  poem  of  Yincenzo  Camara,  between 
1630  and  1650.  Arethusa,  the  daughter  of  Eong  Heracles, 
of  Athens,  loves  Erotokritos,  the  son  of  the  minister  Pezos- 
tratos.  The  lovers  speak  through  a  window  of  iron  lattice- 
work in  the  wall  which  divides  the  royal  palace  from  that  of 
the  minister.  (Compare  Iken's  Leucotkea^  L,  187.)  Tins  con- 
firms the  identity  of  Komeo  and  Juliet  with  Pyramus  and 
Thiflbe." 

In  the  further  course  of  this  story  the  resemblance  with 
that  of  Bomeo  and  Juliet  is  striking.  The  lovers,  to  whom 
the  chink  in  the  wall  allows  no  perfect  union,  resolve  to  steal 
out  of  the  city  in  the  night,  and  to  meet  by  the  tomb  of 
Ninus,  under  a  midberry-tree  which  overshadows  a  cool 
spring.    In  the  German  ballad,  they  write  letters  to  each 

other. 

**  And  in  them  there  was  mention  made 
Of  a  cool  weU  and  greenwood  slade, 
Wherehy  the  first  arrived  should  wait 
For  him,  or  her,  who  tarried  late.*' 

The  danger  in  which  they  here  stand  is  shadowed  out  by 
the  mention  of  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  which  alludes  to  Death, 
already  watching,  as  it  were,  for  his  prey.  In  the  story  of 
Komeo  and  Juliet,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  appoint- 

^  The  early  quarto  edition  reads  let ;  the  edition  of  1609  and  the  folio 
of  1623  has  atop.    The  meaning  is  exactly  the  same. — ^£d. 

'  This  deduction  appears  scarcely  warranted  by  the  previous  state- 
ments.— £d. 
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ment  at  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  which  is  used  as  the  means 
to  effect  the  union  of  the  lovers.  We  must  imagine  to  our- 
selves the  place  where  Pjramus  and  Thisbe  meet,  as 

^*Loca  plena  metus,** 

as  Pyramus  expresses  himself  in  Ovid :  it  is  a  wilderness  in- 
habited by  wild  beasts,  not  less  dangerous  than  the  Helles- 
pont, to  which  Leandcr  trusts  himself.  But  these  terrors 
would  have  inflicted  no  injury  on  the  lovers,  had  not  love 
itself  been  destructive  to  them.  A  lioness,  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  cattle,  comes  to  quench  her  thirst  at  the 
well  at  which  Thisbe,  who  had  arrived  first,  is  waiting  for 
her  lover.  She  flies  into  a  cave,  and  thus  escaped  the  dan- 
ger ;  but,  in  the  haste  of  flight,  lets  fall  part  of  her  dress, 
which  the  lioness  tears  with  her  gory  moutl^  and  thns  arises 
the  unhappy  error  which  causes  the  destruction  of  both.  In 
the  German  baUad  is  found  an  incident  peculiar  to  it.  The 
lioness  brings  forth  her  young  on  the  mantle,  and  carrieB 
them  away ;  and  the  lover,  on  his  arrival,  finds  it  in  the  con- 
dition above  described. 

Pyramus  is  now  in  the  same  error  as  Komco.  He  imagines 
his  beloved  dead,  because  he  finds  her  mantle  torn  and  dis- 
figured with  blood.  He  attributes  to  himself  the  guilt  of 
her  death,  and  slays  himself  upon  her  mantle;  so  Romeo 
drinks  the  poison  over  what  he  imagines  to  be  the  dead  body 
of  Juliet.  Now  comes  Thisbe  out  of  her  cavern,  as  Juliet 
awakes  from  the  sleeping  potion,  finds  her  lover  in  his  blood, 
and  the  still  smoking  sword  by  his  side : — 

**  Into  her  troubled  heart  she  drove 
The  gory  sword,  and  died  for  love ; 
And  God,  we  trust,  would  not  deliver 
Her  soul  to  penal  gloom  for  ever, 
Since  that  love  rulcth,  as  w^e  sec, 
AH  things  in  this  sad  world  that  be." 
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But  before  her  death  she  conjures  her  parents  to  grant  her 
and  her  lover  a  common  grave ;  and  this  last  wish  is  fulfilled. 
One  urn  encloses  their  mortal  remains,  and  the  Gods  perform 
a  miracle  on  the  mulberry-tree  which  overshadows  it ;  for  its 
fruits,  which  their  blood  had  sprinkled,  hitherto  white,  are 
henceforth  changed  into  red. 

The  coincidence  in  the  further  course  of  the  story  of  Hero 
and  Leander  is  not  so  evident.  It  is  true  that  the  older 
poems  which  treated  on  this  fable  are  lost,  and  the  echo  of 
them,  in  the  Heroides  of  Ovid,  and  the  relation  of  the  gram- 
marian Musseus,  is  probably  not  without  lacunw.  We  may 
refer,  for  our  instruction,  to  Schiller's  representation.  An 
accurate  comparison  of  the  various  modes  of  treating  this  sub- 
ject may  be  foimd  in  Valentin  Schmidt's  excellent  work, 
^^  Ballads  and  BrOmances  of  the  German  poets  Burger,  StoU- 
berg,  and  Schiller,"  269 ;  but  the  older  German  ballads  on 
this  story  are  omitted. 

In  the  poem  of  the  two  Kings'  children,  already  mentioned, 
it  is  not  the  storm  by  which  Leander  perishes,  but  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  the  torch  which  Hero  had  lighted  destroys  him. 

^  Ah  I  love,  if  thoa  canst  swim, 

So  swim  across  to  me, 
And  I  will  light  three  candles, 

A  guiding  mark  for  thee. 

^  There  sat  a  mm,  false  sister, 

And  made  as  she  did  sleep; 
But  she  blew  oat  the  tapers — 

The  boy  sank  in  the  deep.^ 

In  Musaeus  and  Schiller  the  two  causes  concur ;  — 

"  And  the  torch,  his  goal  and  guide, 

Vanished  as  the  wild  winds  blew : 
Terror  filled  the  waters  wide — 

Terror  filled  the  dark  shores,  too.** 
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Tha  extinguishing  of  the  torch,  howeverj  would  have  beea 
Buperfluou9,  if  the  Btorm  alone  had  had  power  to  overcome 
the  strength  of  the  lover.  This  circumstance  can  asBume 
elgnificance  only  wbea  we  premise  that  Leander,  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  story,  would  have  conquered  the  atonu, 
if  the  torch  had  not  been  extinguished.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
to  be  underetood  thus — that  Leander  withstood  the  power  of 
the  fltonn  as  long  as  the  torch  beamed  fortli  to  him  the  image 
of  his  beloved,  and  raised  his  courage ;  and  tliat  his  strength 
gave  way  when  the  star  of  Love  seemed  to  be  extinguished 
with  the  torch.  But  the  extinguishing  of  the  fire  which  the 
beloved  object  tended  might,  however,  have  led  Leander  into 
the  error  that  she  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  &ightful  storm 
which  was  raging  over  the  head  of  the  lover.  According  to 
the  last  explanation,  which  has  the  analogy  of  the  cognate 
stories  in  its  favour,  the  idea  already  mentioned  would  de- 
velop itself  here  in  all  its  parts ;  inasmuch  as  chance,  which 
here  appears  iu  the  shape  of  the  storm,  had  no  immediate 
power  over  tho  lovers,  but  must  first  take  the  form  of  an 
error  concerning  the  beloved  object.  Even  on  the  first  sup- 
position, the  same  idea  comes  into  action,  inasniuch  as  Leander 
is  subdued,  not  by  the  power  of  the  sea,  which  he  had  so 
often  overcome,  but  by  his  pa^sioti;  the  storm,  which  in 
itself  could  not  touch  him,  must  seek  an  indirect  way* 
through  liis  feelings,  by  extinguishing  the  torch  which  in- 
spired his  courage.  The  suicide  of  Hero,  wliich  closes  the 
history,  runs  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  Thiabe.  We  have 
another  German  ballad  on  this  story,  wherein  the  torch  also 
occupies  a  conspicuous  position.  The  lady  affixes  the  torch 
to  a  float  of  wood,  and  sends  it  over  the  water  to  her  lover, 
who  holds  it  up  in  his  hand  as  he  swims  to  her.  The  acci- 
dental disappearance  of  this  excites  the  idea  of  his  death,  aa 
in  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander. 

In  a  novel  of  Straparola,  (vii.,  2)  which  perhaps  we  shall 
give  afterwards,  it  ia  the  nuudcn  who  swims  over  the  strait. 
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Her  brothers,  who  disapprove  of  the  acquaintanee,  and  wish 
to  piimsh  her  for  it,  suffer  her  to  follow  a  faiae  light,  and  to 
travel  so  long  through  the  waves,  that  her  strength  fidls  her, 
and  she  sinks. 

In  the  story  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  with  which  the  reader 
is  probably  acquainted,  the  impediment  is  represented  as  a 
moral  one ;  for  Isolde  is  King  Mark's  wifb,  or  at  least  passes 
for  such ;  and  Tristan's  coimexion  with  her,  if  not  adultery,  is 
at  least  treason  against  lus  friend.^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
duty  of  vengeance  for  blood  enjoins  upon  Isolde  to  hate 
Tristan,  because  he  has  slain  her  unde  Morolt.  Besides  this, 
the  lovers  have  to  encounter  a  large  number  of  external  im-< 
pediments,  which,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  symbols 
of  moral  hinderance.  We  may,  however,  discover  such  a 
symbol  in  the  n^ed  sword  which  Tristan  has  laid  between 
himself  and  Isolde,  when  Mark  finds  them  sleeping  in  the 
cavern  in  the  forest.  This  placing  of  the  sword,  as  is  known, 
recurs  in  many  stories,'  but  every  where  signifies  the  duty, 

^  Here  the  stoiy  of  love  touches  upon  that  of  fHendship.  The  col- 
lisioB  of  these  two  passions  is  handled  in  three  stories,  originally  identical, 
namely,  those  of  Tristan,  Sigurd,  and  Amiens  and  AmeKus.  In  Tristan, 
the  collision  is  decided  in  iayour  of  love :  in  Amieos  and  A  melius,  in 
fiivonr  of  friendship.  The  stoiy  of  Sigurd  and  Gnnnar  halts  hetween 
the  two.  All  three  stories  have  in  common  the  fight  with  the  dragon, 
the  gohlet  of  love,  and  the  laying  down  of  the  sword.  The  story  leaves 
us  in  doubt  whether  Sigurd  did  not  break  his  faith  to  Gunnar;  the 
daughter,  (Adaug)  who  was  horn  from  his  intimacy  with  Brunhilda, 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  not  more  in  earnest  with  the  placing  of  the 
sword  than  Tristram  was.  In  the  ftirther  course  of  the  stoiy,  Gnnnar 
ooQceives  against  Sigurd,  for  this  same  cause,  a  suspicion  perhi^  not 
wholly  groundless ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  Sigurd  is  hetrayed.  Here 
it  remains  undecided  whether  he  fell  a  victim  to  injured  friendship,  or 
wounded  love.  The  further  consideration  of  this  view  is  reserved  for  a 
treatise  on  the  ^  friendship-fable.** 

'  The  incident  is  familiar  to  every  reader,  occurring  in  the  tale  of 
^Aladdin,**  who  lies  down  by  the  side  of  the  princess  with  the  sword 
betwixt  them,  to  show  that  he  deserved  to  lose  his  life  if  he  attempted 
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or  the  law  which  acpamtca  those  who  lie  side  by  side.  S<v- 
in  the  story  of  Sigurd  and  Gunnar,  of  jVmicus  and  Amclius, 
&C.,  where  it  ia  the  duty  towards  his  friend  and  step-brother 
which  Beparates  Sigurd,  &c ;  in  tlie  shape  of  a  naked  swwd 
from  Brunhilda,  &C.  In  the  frieodship-story,  this  law  i» 
regarded ;  for  the  sense  of  this  story  is,  that  love  itself, 
otherwise  the  mightiest  of  all  passions,  cannot  move  the 
friend  to  falsehood  against  hie  friend.  In  the  love-story,  on 
the  contrarj',  it  is  set  aside,  like  everj-  other  obstacle,  and 
serves  only  to  blind  the  good-natured  Mark,  who  now  trusts 
fully  in  their  innocence  and  continence.  We  are  autliorized 
in  making  this  emblematic  application  of  the  sword  to  the 
separating  influence  of  moral  causes,  as  we  have  already 
applied  the  wall  and  the  stream  in  the  foregoing  stories,  since 
the  uniting  influence,  love,  appears  emblematized  in  the  love 
potion  which  Tristan  drinks  with  Isolde.  This  sjinbolical 
application  of  the  obstacle  in  the  sword  is  supported  by  the 
circumstance  that  Tristan's  end  is  produced  by  a  wound, 
though,  as  the  story  now  stands,  this  has  no  farther  relation 
with  the  incident  in  the  cavern ;  but  at  liis  death  are  found 
all  the  peculiarities,  answering  to  the  main  idea,  wliich  we 
have  already  noticed  in  the  preceding  stories.  For  Tristan, 
in  a  combat,  had  been  struck  in  the  old  wound,  which  Isolde 
has  once  healed,  and  Isolde  only  can  heal  again.  He  sends  a 
messenger  to  her  with  a  ring,  as  a  token,  bidding  him  hoist  a 
white  sail  if  he  brings  her  back,  and  a  black  one,  if  she  re- 
mmna  behind.  Isolde  follows  the  messenger;  the  white  sul- 
waves  from  the  ship ;  but  the  other  Isolde,  named  the  white- 
handed,  brings  to  Tristan,  tlirough  jealousy,  the  false  report 
that  a  black  sail  is  mounted.  At  this  news,  Tristan  sinks 
back  in  despair,  his  heart  breaks,  and  his  beloved,  who  had 
been  hastening  to  him,  falls  senseless  upon  his  corpse,'    Both 
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her  chastity.     A  burlesque  alhu 
of  the  "  JoTtsl  Crew." — Ed. 

'   Sec  the  metrical  vcrsiun  o: 
p,  313,  luid  the  notes  to  that  curi 


n  ta  tlie  cuEtnm  occurs  in  the  old  play 


iir  Tristreiu,  edited  by  SirW.  Scoti, 
\s  poeiu. — En. 
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were  laid  together  in  one  grave,  and  over  Tristan's  body  was 
planted  a  vine,  over  Isolde's  a  rose-bush,  and  these  grew  one 
into  the  other,  and  could  not  again  be  separated.  Here,  also, 
love  would  have  conquered  all  impediments,  had  not  chance 
or  malice  had  the  power  to  create  an  error  with  regard  to  the 
beloved  object ;  and  hereby  the  lovers  perished,  not  so  much 
by  means  of  the  external  world  as  by  means  of  themselves. 
The  coincidence  of  this  with  the  preceding  stories,  already 
considered,  is  self-evident :  the  sail  may  be  compared  with 
the  extinguished  torch  in  Hero  and  Leander ;  and  the  white- 
handed  Isolde  with  the  ^'lewd  nun"  who  blows  out  the 
candles  in  the  German  baUad.  The  story  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde  has  also  this  external  resemblance  with  that  of  Bromeo 
and  Juliet,  that  Isolde,  like  Juliet,  dies  of  grief  on  the  body 
of  her  lover,  while  Thisbe  and  Hero  put  an  end  to  their  ex- 
istence by  suicide.  But  this  is  wholly  accidental,  for,  in 
truth,  distress  destroys  both  Thisbe  and  Hero,  as  it  had 
already  slain  the  lovers  entangled  in  the  unhappy  error, 
Romeo,  Tristan,  Pyramus,  and  (if  our  formerly  mentioned 
theory  as  to  the  extinguished  torch  be  tenable)  Leander  also, 
though  some  of  them  anticipated  its  effect  by  suicide. 

How  popular,  also,  and  universally  prevalent  is  the  story 
which  expresses  the  above  thought,^  is  shown  (among  other 
proofs)  by  a  tolerably  widely-circulated  "people's  book," 
entitled  "  The  remarkable  history  of  the  Imperial  Austrian 
officer,  Herr  von  Friesland,  and  of  the  Lady  Theresa  von 
Hartenstein,  which  happened  at  Prague  in  the  year  1819 — 
Berlin,  Zumgibel,"  where  the  same  residt  is  found,  without 
any  visible  external  derivation. 

'  This  subject  might  be  extended  to  an  indefinite  length,  and  illustrated 
by  references  to  English  stories ;  bat  not  being  quite  as  enthusiastic  as 
the  author,  or  so  well  able  of  bearing  in  mind  the  remote  connexion  be- 
tween the  tales  and  Shakespeare's  drama,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  pass 
them  over  with  the  remark  that  English  readers  will,  in  general,  fail  to 
see  the  utility  of  tracing  out  these  very  remote  resemblances. — ^Ed. 
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If  tte  above  analysis,  however,  has  shown  the  coincidence 
of  the  four  best  known  love-stories  in  their  most  essential 
points,  we  must  not,  on  that  account,  refer  them  to  the  same 
original,  nor  suspect  an  external  operation  of  one  iii>on  the 
other.  We  must  rather  explain  the  common  features  from 
the  idea  previously  mentioned,  which  binds  all  these  stories. 
Doubtless,  an  imprejudiced  consideration  of  related  stories 
would  lead,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  to  a  similar 
result,  and  would  far  oftener  show  an  inward  connexion, 
through  a  common  thought,  than  an  outward  one,  through 
tradition  and  relation ;  though  tliis  last  case  may  often  occur, 
and  not  unfrequently  both  may  act  in  concert, 

With  regard  to  Shatespeare,  the  comparison  we  have  in- 
etituted  shows  that  the  story  handed  down  to  him,  thougli  it 
was  represented  simply  and  unworthily  enough  in  the  state 
in  which  he  received  it,  yet  bad  in  itself  an  infinitely  high 
value ;  for  it  expressed  an  imperishable  true  thought,  in  a 
highly  poetical  manner.  That  Shakespeare's  treatment  first 
gave  full  right  to  this  story,  and  surrounded  it  with  the  lustre 
in  which  it  deserved  to  Bhine,  redounds  so  much  to  the  praise 
of  the  poet,  that  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  improbable 
conjectures  to  palliate  his  close  adherence  in  his  tragedy  to 
the  material  already  provided.  For  instance,  according  to 
A,  W,  von  Schlegel,  Shakespeare  knew  only  Arthur  Brooke's 
wretched '  metrical  version  of  our  etory,  ("  Tlie  tragical 
history  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  1562,"  newly  published,  1582 ; 
reprinted  in  tlie  edition  of  Jolinson  and  Steevens) ;  according 
to  othera,  only  this  and  the  translation  of  Pmnter,  in  the 
second  volume  of  '*  The  Palace  of  Pleasure."   Arthur  Brooke, 

'  Mr.  Collier,  who  bas  reprinted  this  poem  in  his  Shakespeare's  Li- 
brary, has  s  very  dilferetit  opinion  of  its  value  as  a  literary  compOBition. 
}lc  says  it  is  a  production  of  Biagular  beauty  for  the  time,  full  of  appro- 
priate and  graceful  imagery.  The  only  notice  of  the  edition  of  1182  or 
1593  ia  found  in  the  Registers  of  the  Stationera'  Company.  Kooopy 
beating  thai  date  appear*  to  be  known. — Ed. 
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like  Pamter,  took  his  materials  from  Boisteau'^s  work,  con- 
tinued by  Belleforest,  Huiaires  Tragiques,  extraitea  de  [sic] 
(Buwes  Italimnea  du  Bandd;  and  Boisteau  again,  as  the  title 
of  his  work  intimates,  copied  from  Bandello,  but  he  made 
many  variations  from  his  original     Though  Shakespeare  has 
most  of  these  variations,  in  common  with  Painter,  a  list  of 
which  would  only  fatigue  the  reader,  (Eschenbeig  has  col- 
lected them  all)  yet  we  must  not  conclude,  with  Dunlop  and 
others,  that  Shakespeare  was  unacquainted  with  the  works 
of  Bandello;  he  might  have  given  the  preference  to  these 
variations  from  reasons  of  art,  as  Schlegel  has  shown  from  this 
very  circumstance.     Above  all  things,  we  have  been  lately 
compelled  to  give  up  the  English  notion  of  Shakespeare^s 
ignorance.     If  he  was  no  man  of  learning,  (and  he  would 
have  mistaken  his  calling  had  he  sought  to  become  such)  yet 
he  lived  in  a  time  and  at  a  coiurt  where  literary  cultivation 
and  knowledge  of  languages  were  much  extended,  and  a 
spirit  like  his,  so  surrounded,  could  not  remam  behind.    Even 
at  this  day,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  well-educated  man. 
He  knew  Latin  currently;   was  not  wholly  unacquainted 
with  Greek ;  and  was  fuUy  versed  in  Italian,  (at  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  this  was  unavoidable);  and  of  his  knowledge 
of  French,  which  was  then  a  rarity,  no  one  can  doubt,  who 
has  read  his  Henry  Y.     We  do  not  know  how  it  was  with 
Si)anish,^  but  it  is  probable  that  he  imderstood  this  language 
also.    We  could  bring  proof  for  this  conjecture,  but  we  leave 
this  for  a  more  able  hand,  referring  our  readers  to  Ludwig 
Tieck^s  anxiously  expected  work  on  Shakespeare  and  the  old 
English  theatre.    To  give  only  a  small  proof  of  Shakespeare's 

^  One  of  the  oomedifis  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  Las  Caatehnea  y  Monteses^ 
was  founded  upon  tbe  same  story  as  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  but  the  Spanish 
dramatist  hn  evidently  borrowed  his  tale  from  Bandello,  and  has  changed 
the  names  of  the  characters.  The  catastrophe,  also,  is  altered.  Another 
play  in  the  same  language,  by  Don  Francisco  de  Roxas,  called  Loa 
Vandaa  de  Verona^  is  formed  on  the  same  Telation.-^£D. 
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knowledge  of  Italian,  we  may  remark  that  the  enquiMtely 
beautiful  words  in  whicli  Romeo  first  addresses  Juliet,  at  the 
masked  ball,  and  her  reply,  contain  an  allusion  to  hia  name, 
which  eignifies  a  pilgrim ;  a  fact  which  many  a  one  does  ntrt 
know  who  is  yet  familiar  with  Italian.'  Probably  Romeo 
viaite*!  the  feast  of  the  Capulets  in  a  pilgrim's  dress;  but 
even  without  this  aid,  Shakespeare  might  rely  upon  hia 
hearers  understanding  the  allusion ;  the  idea  of  a  pilgrim  was 
not  yet  so  remote,  that  they  should  be  ignorant  of  the  word 
for  one. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Shakespeare  was  acquwnted 
with  the  novella  of  Luigi  da  Porto;  it  is  probable  that  he 
was ;  but  we  cannot,  with  Voss,  make  our  conclusion  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  tbia  novella  the  death  of  certun 
friends  provokes  Romeo  to  attack  Tybalt,  as  in  Shakespeare 
the  death  of  Mercutio  gives  occasion  to  tliis  attack. 

Of  the  value  of  the  novella  of  Bandello,  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  we  say  nothing;  compared  with  Shakespeare's  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subject,  it  must  fail  But  however  small 
may  be  its  merits,  its  style  deserves  the  preference  over  that 
of  Luigi  da  Porto,  who  seems  to  have  had  atill  leas  feeling  of 
the  power  of  love,  wliich  yet  the  novella  ought  to  set  forth. 
The  delay  of  the  lovers  till  they  have  removed  every  impedi- 

'  Kthe  play  mentioned  by  Brooke  should  ever  be  discorered,  we  shall 
pcrhspa  ascertain  whether  the  incident  here  referred  to  was  Shakespeare's 
own  ides.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Borneo  appeared  in  a  pilgrim's  dress. 
6ee  the  first  canver<ation  between  the  lovers  in  act  i.,  sc.  5.  It  is  a 
cumstancc  worthy  of  remdrk,  in  reference  to  ihe  obeervation  made  in  the 
text  on  the  probability  that  the  exact  meaninK  of  romfo  h  not  known  to 
many  well  read  Italian  scliolars,  that  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  a  recent 
number,  absolately  denied  the  fact  that  romeo  did  mean  a  pilgrim. 
Mr.  Talbot  nugges Is  whether  the  term  may  not  \k  connected  with  the 
Latin  comic  name  of  Dromio.  The  same  writer  adds,  "Eaglish  Etymo- 
logies" P-  *^y  "Juliel  is  properly  the  diminutive  of  Julia;  bat  it  1 
apparently  united  itself  with  another  name,  Jiilirl,  or  Jolietlf,  the 
diminutive  of  Jolie,  pretty." — Ei>. 
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ment,  and  their  resolving,  at  last^  to  give  love  its  just  due, 
are  here  intolerable.  If  the  Italians  prefer  the  story  of 
Luig],  this  preference  is  grounded  solely  upon  the  greater 
polish  of  his  language. 


Note  by  the  Editor. 

Baiidello*8  novel  was  translated  into  French  by  Boisteau,  and  fh>m  the 
latter  into  English,  in  Paynter*8  "  Palace  of  Pleasure.**  This  last  pro- 
duction, and  Arthur  Brooke's  poem,  both  of  which  are  reprinted  in  Mr. 
Collier's  Shakespeare's  Library,  must  be  referred  to  by  those  who  are 
desirous  of  tracing  the  originals  of  Shakespeare's  drama.  There  are  too 
many  coincidences  of  incidents  and  expressions  to  leave  any  doubt  but 
that  the  great  poet  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  these  works. 
We  need  not  suppose  he  took  the  black-letter  volumes  with  him  to  the 
Mermaid  or  Boar's  Head,  and,  dragging  them  from  his  pocket,  meditated 
a  tragedy  over  a  quart  of  sack.  Such  would  be  a  *'  mechanical  salt- 
butter  "  opinion,  worthy  only  the  most  prosaic  critic.  There  is  no  im- 
probability in  the  suggestion  that  Brooke  and  Paynter,  the  Bulwer  and 
Scott  of  their  day,  had  been  read  by  Shakespeare  in  Henley  Street,  and 
that  the  stories  had  made  sufficient  impression  on  his  retentive  memory 
to  enable  us  to  account  for  the  verbal  similarities  between  the  poem  and 
the  drama.  The  beautiful  structure  Shakespeare  has  created  firom  these 
insipid  novels  creates  a  greater  surprise,  after  their  perusal,  than  would 
be  experienced  by  a  reader  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  poet's  sources, 
and  regarded  the  plot  as  an  invention.  Some  have  dared  to  say  that  the 
catastrophe  would  have  been  improved,  had  he  followed  the  original  of 
Luigi  da  Porto,  instead  of  the  English  version  of  Bandello ;  but  surely 
the  drama  is  sufficiently  adapted  in  its  conduct  to  the  tale  on  which  it  is 
founded.  The  reader  may,  however,  be  interested  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  Italian  tale,  which,  as  a  novel,  is  certainly  superior  to  Paynter  or 
Boisteau.     The  Giulietta  of  Luigi  da  Porto  ends  as  follows : — 

**  So  favourable  was  fortune  to  this  his  last  purpose,  that,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  subsequent  to  the  lady's  fbneral,  undiscovered  by  any,  he 
entered  Verona,  and  there  awiuted  the  coming  of  night;  and  now,  per- 
ceiving that  all  was  silent,  he  betook  himself  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Minor  Friars,  where  was  the  vault.  The  church  where  these  monks  then 
dwelt  was  in  the  citadel,  though  since,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  they 
have  transferred  their  habitation  tathe  Boi|;o  di  8.  Zeno,  in  that  place, 
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which  is  DOW  called  Sanio  Bernardino ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  their  former 
mansion  had  been  inhabited  by  Saint  Francia  himself.  Near  the  waUa 
of  this  church,  on  the  outside,  were  at  that  time  certain  buildings,  «uch 
aa  we  usually  see  adjoining  to  churchcii,  one  of  which  was  the  ancient 
sepulchre  of  the  Capelletti  family,  and  in  this  the  fair  damsel  had  been 
deposited.  At  this  place,  about  four  hours  after  midnight,  Borneo  being 
arrived,  and  having,  as  a  man  of  superior  strength,  by  force  raised  the 
Btone  which  covered  the  vault,  and,  with  certain  wedges,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  for  that  purpose,  having  so  propped  it  that  it  could 
not  be  fastened  down  contrary  to  bis  desire,  be  entered,  and  reclosed  the 
entrance.  I 

"  The  unhappy  youth,  that  he  might  behold  his  lady,  had  broughfr! 
with  him  a  dark  lantern,  which,  after  closing  Uie  vault,  he  drew  forth, 
and  opened;  and  there,  amidst  the  bones  and  fragments  of  many  dead 
bodies,  he  beheld  the  fair  Julietta  lying  as  if  dead.  Whence  suddenly 
breaking  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  he  thus  began :  '  0,  eyes,  which,  while 
it  pleased  the  heavens,  were  to  my  eyes  the  brightest  lights  I  0,  lips,  by 
me  a  thousand  times  so  sweetly  kissed,  and  from  whence  were  heard  the 
words  of  wisdom!  O,  beautcons  breast,  in  which  my  heart  rejoiced  to 
dwell  I — where  do  I  now  find  yon,  blind,  mute,  and  cold  f  how,  withoot 
you,  do  I  see,  do  I  speak,  do  I  live  ?  Alas !  my  miserable  lady,  whitbra 
haat  thou  been  conducted  by  that  love,  whose  will  it  now  is  that  tlua 
narrow  space  shall  both  destroy  and  lodge  two  wretched  lovers  I  Ah, 
me  I  an  end  like  this  my  hope  promised  not,  nor  that  desire  which  fint 
inflamed  me  with  love  fbr  you  I  O,  unfortunate  life,  why  do  I  support 
joul'  And  BO  saying,  be  covered  with  kisses  her  eyes,  her  lips,  her 
breast,  bursting  ever;  instant  into  more  abundant  lamentation:  in  tha 
jnidst  of  which  he  cried,  '  O,  ye  walls  which  hang  over  me,  why  do  yoa 
not  render  my  life  still  more  short,  by  crushiag  me  in  your  min?  1 
■ince  death  is  at  all  times  in  our  power,  it  is  dastardly  to  desire  it,  and 
to  snatch  it :'  and,  with  these  words,  he  drew  forth  from  his  sleeve  the  vial 
of  deadly  poison,  which  he  bad  there  concealed,  and  thus  proceeded 
know  not  what  destiny  conducts  me  to  die  in  the  midst  of  my  enemies,  of 
those  by  me  slain,  and  in  their  sepulchre;  but  since,  0,  my  soul,  thus 
near  my  love  it  delights  ns  to  die,  here  let  us  die!*  and,  approaching  to 
his  lips  the  mortal  draught,  he  received  it  entire  into  his  bosom;  when, 
embracing  the  beloved  maid,  and  strongly  straining  her  to  his  breast,  he 
cried — '0,  thou  beauteous  body,  the  utmost  limit  of  all  my  deuiea,  i^ 
afler  the  soul  is  departed,  any  sentiment  yet  remains  i 
soul  now  beholds  iny  cruel  fate,  let.  it  not  be  diG|)lcaiiing  to  you 
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unable  to  live  with  you  Joyfully  and  openly,  at  the  least  I  should  die 
with  you  sadly  and  secretly;* — and  holding  the  body  straitly  embraced, 
be  awaited  death. 

^  The  hour  ¥ras  now  arrived  when,  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  damsel, 
the  cold  and  powerful  effects  of  the  powder  should  have  been  overcome, 
and  when  she  should  awake;  and  accordingly,  embraced  and  violently 
agitated  by  Romeo,  she  awoke  in  his  arms,  and  starting  into  life,  after  a 
heavy  sigh,  she  cried,  *  Alas !  where  am  I?  who  is  it  thus  embraces  me? 
by  whom  am  I  thus  kissed  ?*  and,  believing  it  ¥ras  the  Friar  Lorenzo,  she 
exclaimed,  *Do  you  thus,  O  friar,  keep  your  faith  with  Bomeo?  is  it 
thus  you  safely  conduct  me  to  him  P*  Bomeo,  perceiving  the  lady  to  be 
alive,  wondered  exceeding,  and  thinking  perhaps  on  Pygmalion,  he  said, 

*  Do  you  not  know  me,  O,  my  sweet  lady  ?  See  you  not  that  I  am  your 
wretched  spouse,  secretly  and  alone  come  from  Mantua  to  perish  by  you  ?* 
Julietta,  seeing  herself  in  the  monument,  and  perceiving  that  she  was  in 
the  arms  of  one  who  called  himself  Romeo,  was  well  nigh  out  of  her 
senses,  and  pushing  him  a  little  from  her,  and  gazing  on  his  fiuse,  she 
instantly  knew  him,  and  embracing,  gave  him  a  thousand  kisses,  saying, 

*  What  fMy  has  excited  yoa,  with  such  imminent  danger,  to  enter  here? 
Was  it  not  sufficient  to  have  understood  by  my  letters  how  I  had  con- 
trived, with  the  help  of  Friar  Lorenzo,  to  feign  death,  and  that  I  should 
shortly  have  been  with  you  T  The  unhappy  youth,  then  perceiving 
this  fatal  mistake,  thus  b^an:  ^  O,  miserable  lot !  O,  wretched  Romeo  I 
O,  by  far  the  most  afflicted  of  all  lovers!  On  this  subject  never  have  I 
received  your  letters!*  And  he  then  proceeded  to  inform  her  how  Pietro 
had  given  him  intelligence  of  her  pretended  death,  as  if  it  had  been  real ; 
whence,  believing  her  dead,  he  had,  in  order  to  accompany  her  in  death, 
even  there,  close  by  her,  taken  the  poison,  which,  as  most  subtle,  he 
already  felt  had  sent  forth  death  through  all  his  limbs. 

^  The  unfortunate  damsel,  hearing  this,  remained  so  overpowered  with 
grief,  that  she  could  do  nothing  but  tear  her  lovely  locks,  and  beat  and 
bruise  her  innocent  breast;  and  at  length  to  Romeo,  who  already  lay 
supine,  kissing  him  often,  and  pouring  over  him  a  flood  of  tears,  more 
pale  than  ashes,  and  trembling  all  over,  she  thus  spoke:  *Must  you, 
then,  O,  lord  of  my  heart,  must  you  then  die  in  my  presence,  and  through 
my  means!  and  will  the  heavens  permit  that  I  should  survive  you, 
though  but  for  a  moment?  Wretched  me!  O,  that  I  could  at  least 
transfer  my  life  to  you,  and  die  alone  !*  To  which,  with  a  languid  voice, 
the  youth  replied :  *  If  ever  my  faith  and  my  love  were  dear  to  you,  live, 
O,  my  best  h(^!  by  these  I  GOX\jure  you,  that  after  my  death,  lifeshould 
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not  be  diapleuing  to  you,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  lean  that  yon  m^ 
think  on  him,  who,  penetrated  with  passion,  for  your  sake,  BDd  before 
your  dear  eyes,  now  perishes '.'  To  this  the  damsel  answered :  '  If  for  my 
pretended  death  you  now  die,  what  ought  I  to  do  for  yours,  which  ia 
real!  It  only  grieves  nie  that  here,  in  your  presence,  I  have  not  ibe 
means  of  death,  and,  inasmuch  as  1  survive  you,  I  detest  myself!  yet  sdll 
will  I  ha]>e,  that  ere  long,  as  I  have  been  the  cause,  so  shall  I  be  tlic  com- 
panion of  your  death.'  And,  having  with  difficulty  spoken  these  words, 
Ahe  fainted,  and,  again  returning  to  life,  busied  herself  in  sad  endeavours 
to  gather  with  her  sweet  lips  the  extreme  hreath  of  her  dearest  lover, 
who  now  hastily  approached  his  end. 

"  In  ihis  interval,  Friar  Lorenzo  had  heen  informed  how  and  when  the 
damsel  bad  drunk  the  potion,  as  also  that,  upon  a  supposition  of  her  death, 
she  had  been  buried;  and,  knowing  that  [he  time  was  now  arrived  when 
the  powder  should  cease  to  operate,  taking  with  him  a  trusty  compuiioii, 
about  an  hour  before  day  he  came  to  the  vault;  where  being  arrived,  he 
heard  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  lady,  and,  through  a  crevice  in 
the  cover,  seeing  a  light  within,  he  was  greatly  surprised,  and  imagined 
that,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  damsel  had  contrived  to  convey  with 
her  a  lamp  into  the  tomb ;  and  that  now,  having  awaked,  she  wept  and 
lamented,  either  through  fear  of  the  dead  bodies  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, or  perhaps  from  the  apprehension  of  being  for  ever  immured  id 
this  dismal  place ;  and  having,  with  the  isaiBtancc  of  his  companion, 
speedily  opened  the  tomb,  he  beheld  Julielta,  who,  with  hair  all  dis- 
hevelled, and  sadly  grieving,  had  raised  herself  so  far  as  to  be  seated,  and 
had  taken  into  her  lap  her  dying  lover.  To  her  he  thus  addressed  him- 
self: 'Did  you  then  fear,  O,  ray  daughter,  that  I  should  have  left  yon  to 
die  here  enclosed?"  And  she,  seeing  the  friar,  and  redoubling  her  lamen- 
tations, answered ;  '  Far  from  it;  my  only  fear  is  that  you  will  drag  me 
hence  alive  I  Alas  I  for  the  love  of  God,  away,  and  close  the  sepulchre, 
that  I  may  here  perish — or  rather  reach  me  a  knife,  that,  piercing  my 
breast,  I  may  rid  myself  of  my  woes  I  O,  my  father,  my  father  1  is  it 
thus  you  have  sent  me  the  letter  ?  Are  these  my  hopes  of  happy  mar- 
riagef  Is  it  thus  you  have  conducted 'me  to  my  KomcoF  Behold  him 
here,  in  my  bosom,  already  dead!'  And,  pointing  to  him,  she  recounted 
all  that  had  passed.  The  frisr,  hearing  these  things,  stood  as  one  bereft 
of  sense,  and,  gazing  upon  the  young  man,  then  ready  to  pass  from  tbia 
inlo  another  life,  bitterly  weeping,  he  called  to  him,  saying,  '  O,  Itomeo, 
what  hard  hap  has  torn  you  fVora  me !  Speak  to  mc  at  least !  Cast  your 
eyes  a  moment  upon  me!     0,  Romeo,  behold  your  dearest  Julietlft,  who 
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beseeches  yon  to  look  at  her.  Why,  at  the  least,  will  you  not  answer  her 
in  whose  dear  bosom  yon  lie  T  At  the  beloved  name  of  his  mistress, 
Romeo  raised  a  little  his  languid  eyes,  weighed  down  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death,  and,  looking  at  her,  redosed  them ;  and,  immediately 
after,  death  thrilling  through  his  whole  frame,  all  convulsed,  and  heaving 
a  short  sigh,  he  expired. 

**The  miserable  lover  being  now  dead,  in  the  manner  I  have  related, 
as  the  day  was  already  approaching,  after  much  lamentation,  the  friar 
thus  addressed  the  young  damsel :  ^  And  you,  Jnlietta,  what  do  you  mean 
to  do  ?*  To  which  she  instantly  replied,  '  Here  enclosed  will  I  die.* — *  Say 
not  so,  daughter,*  said  he:  *  come  forth  from  hence;  for,  though  I  know 
not  well  how  to  dispose  of  you,  the  means  cannot  be  wanting  of  shutting 
yourself  up  in  some  holy  monastery,  where  you  may  continually  offer 
your  supplications  to  God,  as  well  for  yourself  as  for  your  deceased  hus- 
band, if  he  should  need  your  prayers.* — 'Father,*  replied  the  lady,  'one 
&vour  alone  I  entreat  of  you,  which,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  the  memoiy 
of  him* — and  so  saying,  she  pointed  to  Romeo — *you  will  willingly  g^rant 
me ;  and  that  is,  that  you  will  never  make  known  our  death,  that  so  our 
bodies  may  for  ever  remain  united  in  this  sepulchre:  and  i^  by  any 
accident,  the  manner  of  our  dying  should  be  discovered,  by  the  love 
already  mentioned,  I  coigure  yon,  that  in  both  our  names  you  would  im- 
plore our  miserable  parents  that  they  should  make  no  difficulty  of  suffer- 
ing those  whom  love  has  consumed  in  one  fire,  and  conducted  to  one 
death,  to  remain  in  one  and  the  same  tomb.*  Then,  turning  to  the 
prostrate  body  of  Romeo,  whose  head  she  had  placed  on  a  pillow  which 
had  been  left  with  her  in  the  vault,  having  carefully  closed  his  eyes,  and 
bathing  his  cold  visage  with  tears,  *  Lord  of  my  heart,*  said  she,  *  with- 
out  yon,  what  should  I  do  with  life?  and  what  more  remains  to  be  done 
by  me  toward  you  but  to  follow  you  in  death?  Certainly,  nothing 
more  I  in  order  that  death  itself,  which  alone  could  possibly  have  sepa- 
rated you  firom  me,  should  not  now  be  able  to  part  us  I*  And  having 
thus  spoken,  reflecting  upon  the  horror  of  her  destiny,  and  calling  to 
mind  the  loss  of  her  dear  lover,  determined  no  longer  to  live,  she  sup- 
pressed her  respiration^  and  for  a  long  space  holding  in  her  breath,  at 
length  sent  it  forth  with  a  loud  ay,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  dead  body.** 
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IL  THE  STORY  OF  HAMLET. 

The  relation  given  in  Saxons  Danish  History  must  be  con- 
sidered lie  the  original  and  oldest  source  of  Sliakeapeare'a 
Hamlet,  though  the  poet  may  have  been  more  immediately 
indebted  to  an  older  tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  ascribed  to 
Thomas  Kyd,'  and  from  an  English  tale  which  ajijwared  seve- 
ral times  in  a  separate  form,  under  the  title,  "  The  Hystorie  of 
Hamblet,"'  -Ito.,  which  was  immediately  taken  from  Belle- 
forest's  Tragical  Relations,  the  fifth  volume  of  which  containa 
it,  under  the  title,  Avec  qu'elle  ruse  Amleth  qui  depuii/uit  Rot 
de  Dannemari  tengea  la  mort  de  ton  pere  Horeendille,  occit  par 
Fengou,  son  /rire,  ei  autre  occurrence  de  son  histotre.  The 
English  relation  which  Shakespeare  had  in  his  v-icw  had  pro- 
bably received  many  arbitrary  additions;  for,  according  to 
Capell,  all  tlie  chief  circimistancea  and  the  most  important 
characters  of  the  tragedy  lie  in  the  germ,  as  it  were,  in  thia 

'  This  is  mere  coDJccture.  If,  as  ia  mort  probable,  an  older  pl»y  oa 
tfac  subject  of  Ilamlet  existed  at  the  time  when  Shakespeare  wrot«  his 
tragedy,  wc  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  will  lead  ss  to  believe  it  was 
written  by  Kjd. — En. 

'  The  only  perfect  copy  of  this  work  known  to  exist  was  pnbliahed  at 
London  in  1608,  and  has  been  Tepriated  by  Mr.  CoUier.  Tbe  origioal  ia 
preserved  in  Capell's  rich  collection,  id  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  wbb  procured  by  him  from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  I  have  aeen  a  fragment  of  tbij  rare  book,  which,  as  far  aa 
one  cau  offer  an  opinion,  without  comparing  it  with  the  perfect  copy, 
appeared  to  be  earlier  than  the  date  above  mentioned.  Dr.  Farmer  hod 
only  two  leaves  of  the  book,  uut  au  imperfect  copy,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Collier.— Ep. 
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story :  ^  an  assertion  which  could  hardly  be  made  of  the  ori^bial 
relation  of  Saxo-Grammaticus. 

Yet^  even  in  this  last  named  author^  we  can  distingiiish  the 
figures  out  of  which  Shakespeare  has  formed  some  of  his  cha- 
racters* Horatio,  Hamlet's  fellow-student  at  Wittenberg,  may 
be  recognised  in  the  foster-brother  of  the  Prince;  Polonius, 
in  the  bold  courtier ;  and  Ophelia  in  the  young  lady.  The 
last  passage  may  serve  for  a  confirmation  of  Tieck's  well 
known  opinion  respecting  Hamlet's  relation  to  Ophelia.  The 
companions  of  Hamlet,  in  his  journey  to  England,  appear  in 
Shakespeare  as  Bosenkranz  and  Guildenstem. 

We  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  origin  of  the  inter- 
lude which  Hamlet  causes  to  be  represented  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  third  act,  before  his  undo.  That  there  is  such  a 
source  *  may  be  suspected  from  Hamlet's  own  words*—"  The 
piece  is  the  representation  of  a  murder  which  happened  in 
Vienna:  Gonzago  is  the  name  of  the  Duke,  his  consort  Ba1>- 
tista ;  the  history  is  extant,  and  is  written  in  choice  Italian." 
This,  to  be  sure,  may  be  merely  a  pretence,  which  Shake- 
speare makes  Hamlet  use,  to  conceal  the  allusion  to  his  unde ; 
but  the  mode  of  Gonzago's  death,  by  poison  dropped  into  his 
ear  during  sleep,  does  not  occur  in  Saxo,  and  our  great  dra- 
matist may  certainly  have  taken  this  circumstance  from  an 
Italian  story  now  lost  to  us.  Shakespeare  knew  that  Battista 
is  a  man's  name,  as  is  proved  by  the  list  of  the  Dramatis  Per- 

^  I  fear  that  Capell's  words  have  been  misinterpreted;  fbr,  with  a 
trifling  exception,  the  tale  of  Saxo^Grammaticns  fiimiBhet  the  same  par- 
ticolan  as  the  novel  of  Belleforest — ^£d. 

'  In  a  play  called  **  A  Warning  for  fair  Women,**  supposed,  by  Mr. 
Collier,  to  have  been  written  before  1590,  it  is  stated  that  a  woman  who 
had  murdered  her  husband  witnessed  a  tragedy  acted  at  Lynn,  in  Nor- 
folk, which  expressed  a  similar  crime  so  perfectly,  she  was  conscience- 
stricken,  and  confessed  the  transaction  she  had  been  guilty  of  Heywood, 
in  his  **  Apology  for  Actors,**  1612,  relates  the  affair  more  circumstantially. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  Norfolk  antiquaries  will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether 
it  has  any  foundation  in  truth. — ^Ed. 
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eonto  of  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew ;"  but  that  it  may  be  a 
woman's  name,  also,  seems  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  tlioee 
English  critics,  who  thence  deduce  Shakespeare's  ignorance 
of  the  Italian  language, 

The  HanJet  of  Sliakespeare  lias  been  compared  with  the 
Orestes  of  ^achylus  and  Sophoolea,  in  order  to  develop  the 
difference  between  the  modem  and  ancient  world.  The 
rcgemblance  rests  in  the  similar  external  action;  as  in  the 
Greek  play,  the  mother  is  married  to  the  murderer  of  the 
father,  whom  the  eon  avenges  upon  both.  In  Hamlet,  as  in 
Orestes,  is  found  tlic  incident  of  madness,  with  tlie  difference 
that  Orestes  is  tormented  by  the  furies  for  a  deed  pitilessly 
done  from  the  impulse  of  feeling ;  whilst  Hamlet,  who  can 
never  actually  approach  the  deed,  owing  to  the  sense  of  justice 
which  keeps  him  weighing  its  propriety,  is  driven  to  madnesa 
by  his  irresolution.  Hamlet  is  the  reverse  of  Orestes;  con- 
sideration comes  to  him  before  the  deed,  to  Orestes  after :  the 
furies  follow  him  for  having  acted  too  tardily ;  Orestes,  for 
having  acted  too  hastily.  In  Hamlet,  feeling  punishes  con- 
sideration, because  it  hud  delayed  the  execution  which  feel- 
ing demanded ;  in  Orestes,  consideration  punishes  feeling, 
because  feeling  hatl  hastened  the  deed  which  he  disapproved. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  some  representations  of  the  story  of 
Orestes  and  Clytemnestra,  we  meet  with  such  a  net  as  Hamlet 
makes  use  of  to  destroy  the  partisans  of  his  uncle.  Clytera- 
nestra's  words,  in  .^achylua — 

"  I  did  it,  aud  will  not  deny  my  deed. 

So  tbat  no  flight  uid  no  defence  remained : 

First  round  his  limbs  I  threw  an  cndleas  coil, 

Garment  of  misery,  like  a  fisher's  net; 

Twice  then  I  struck  hiiu ;  twice  lie  groan'd  knd  fell, 

His  limlis  all  palBied ;  na  he  lay,  I  struck 

The  third  and  fatal  blow"— 
Do  not  corresijond   with   those   of  Homer's   jigamemuoo, 
Odyssey,  xL,  v.  417-420— 
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**  But  most  of  all  thy  heart  would  there  have  grieved, 
Where  hy  the  gohlets  and  the  loaded  board 
We  lay,  and  all  the  pavement  swam  in  blood.** 

If  both  relations  are  taken  together^  Clytemnestra  revenged 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by  the  same  stratagem  as  Hamlet 
employed  in  avenging  the  death  of  his  father.  The  fishing- 
net  appears  here  specially  as  a  symbol  of  deceit. 

The  AmletA  of  Saxo-Grammaticus  merely  pretends  mad- 
ness,^ to  gfun  time  for  carrying  out  his  finely-woven  strata- 
gem; but  of  his  eventual  success  he  is  certain.  The  Hamlet 
of  Shakespeare  suffers  from  the  madness  which  he  counter- 
feits, but  he  has  no  plan,  and  therefore  no  hope  of  success ; 
and  this  sense  of  inactivity,  in  the  face  of  every  challenge  to 
action,  drives  him  to  actual  insanity.  Here,  also,  Shakespeare 
has  deserted  the  fiction,  and  invented  something  new,  the 
idea  of  the  play  being  quite  difierent  from  that  of  the  popidar 
story.  The  results,  also,  are  different ;  for  Amleth  perfects 
his  stratagem,  and  retires  triumphantly  from  the  contest ;  but 
Hamlet  fidls  a  victim  to  his  inactivity  at  the  moment  when  a 
higher  power  is  acting  through  him.  The  germ  of  this 
alteration  lays  only  so  far  in  the  story,  that  Amleth  had  suf- 
ficient coolness  to  defer  his  revenge ;  and  it  is  Hamlet's  want 
of  passion  which  gives  his  reflection  too  great  preponderance 
over  the  impulses  of  nature. 

Belleforest  has  already  remarked  the  resemblance  between 
Amleth  and  Brutus ;  and  he  mentions  also  a  parallel'  between 
Amleth  and  David,  because  the  latter  also  counterfeited  mad- 
ness.    This  latter  instance  is  a  mere  accidental  coincidence 

^  ^'Falsitatis  enim  (Hamlethns)  alienos  haberi  cupidos,  ita  astutiam 
veriloquio  permiscebat,  ut  nee  dictis  veracitas  deesset,  nee  acnminis 
modus  veronim  judicio  proderetur.**  M.  Simrock  appears  to  underrate 
the  method  of  Hamlet's  madness. — ^Ed. 

*  He  scarcely  goes  so  far  as  to  institute  any  parallelism  between  the 
characters.  David  is  merely  cursorily  introduced,  as  a  sort  of  illustrative 
remark  on  the  counterfeited  madness  of  Amleth. — Ed. 
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in  a  single  circnm stance,  which  does  not  warrant  us  in 
asauniing  an  internal  or  external  connexion.  As  little  docs 
Tristan  belong  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  though  he  profited 
by  his  asauined  madness  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies. 
On  the  contrary,  Amleth  and  Brutus  are  very  nearly  con- 
nected. We  shall  best  give  the  proof  for  this  in  the  words  of 
Niebuhr : — 

■'  The  King  gent  two  of  bis  sons,  Titus  and  Amns,  to  Delphi,  to  con- 
sult the  oracle ;  sending  with  them,  as  a  companion  and  subject  of  de- 
rision, L.  Junins,  who,  for  his  a^Humcd  etii|>iditj',  was  called  Brutiu. 
This  was  a  son  of  a.  sister  of  the  King-,  a  child  when  he  caused  hu  elder 
brother,  with  manj  others,  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  foJgc  accueation,  that 
he  might  possess  himfielf  of  hia  riches.  As  Junius  grew  up,  he  saved  his 
life  bj  the  continuous  stratagem  of  representing  himself  as  idiotic;  and 
prepared  for  his  revenge  by  the  unshaken  patience  with  which  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  mocked  as  a  fool.  Thus  he  dedicated  to  the  god 
what  seemed  to  be  the  offering  of  a  fool,  a  staff  of  cornel  wood;  but 
which,  as  an  image  of  his  secret,  was  filled  with  gold.  The  princes 
questioned  the  Pythian  God  for  themselves  also.  '  He  of  yon  will  rule 
Bt  Rome,"  answered  the  Pythoness,  '  who  first  kisses  his  mother,'  The 
sons  of  Tarquin  decided  this  between  them  by  lot;  Brutus  r 
idiot  down  the  mountain,  so  that  he  fell  down  and  pressed  with  his  lips 
the  earth,  in  the  middle  point  of  which  lay  the  temple  of  Apollo,  as  its 
original  sanctuary." 

According  to  Dionyaius  of  Halicamassua,  Tarquiniiis  had 
also  put  to  death  the  father  of  Brutus  and  his  eldest  eon, 
Brutus's  brother,  because  this  youth,  who  showed  a  great 
mind,  would  not  have  left  hia  father's  death  unavenged. 
"Whichever  account  we  follow,  vengeance  for  blood  deter- 
mined Brutus,  like  Amleth,  to  pretend  insanity ;  both  have 
suffered  the  same  wrong,  have  the  same  purpose,  and  make 
use  of  the  same  means.  That  Amleth  has  claims  upon  the 
throne,  wliich  are  wanting  in  Brutus,  is  unimportant  to  the 
argument ;  for  Amleth  is  impelled  far  more  by  the  desire  and 
duty  of  revenge  thaa  by  the  love  of  rule.     In  addition  to 
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this,  howeyer,  Bmtus  also  takes  the  sceptre  from  the  aggres- 
mye  party,  and  bears  it  himself,  bnt  in  another  right.  The 
original  narrative  must  be  freed  from  the  alterations  wluch 
it  underwent,  when  it  became  fixed  as  a  portion  of  history. 
The  story  of  Amleth  has  been  taken  into  the  Danidi,  that  of 
Bratos  into  the  Boman  history.  This  could  not  happen 
without  more  or  less  changing  their  form.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  both  stories  were  whoUy  alike  before  they  were 
woven  into  history ;  but  the  connexion  with  the  history  of 
two  different  countries  necessarily  occasioned  an  adaptation 
to  different  relations ;  but  that  both  forms  of  the  story  were 
founded  upon  one  ancient  popular  story,  is  rendered  pro- 
bable, amongst  other  things,  by  the  cornel  staff  filled  with 
gold,^  which  Brutus  offers  to  the  oracle  as  a  symbol  of  his 
own  mind  and  being.  Such  symbols  occur  frequentiy  m 
fictions  and  popidar  stories;  and  we  have  already  noticed  in 
Bomeo  and  Juliet  the  tendency  of  the  unconscious  popular 
poetry  to  such  emblematical  representations.  It  is  startiing 
to  find  this  gold-fiUed  staff  again  in  Amleth;  though  here  its 
symbolical  signification  is  less  clearly  exhibited.  Amleth  has 
had  the  money  which  he  received  as  expiation  for  the  murder 
of  his  companions  melted  and  poured  into  hollow  sticks ;  and 
when  he  is  asked,  at  his  return,  where  his  companions  have 
stayed,  he  shows  the  hollow  sticks  which  he  has  brought  back 
with  them.  Here,  also,  the  hollow  staff  stands  in  nearer  rela- 
tion to  the  dire  vengeance  which  forms  the  turning  point  of 
the  story;  but  its  emblematic  meaning  thereby  loses  in 
deamess,  because  it  is  no  longer  employed  to  signify  before 
the  god  the  essence  of  the  hero.  Amleth^s  journey  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  of  Brutus  to  Delphi,  had  probably  a  common 
foundation  in  the  original  story,  before  the  latter  was  com- 

^  English  readers  will,  I  fear,  consider  portions  of  this  discussion  irre- 
levant to  Shakespearian  criticism.  The  primary  sources  of  this  incident 
may  illustrate  Saxo-Grammaticus,  hut  the  wildest  commentator  would 
not  introduce  them  into  an  essay  on  Shakespeare*^  play. — -Ed. 
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pellod  to  accommodate  itself  to  history ;  but  yet  we  are  not 
obliged  to  assume  an  lustual  traditiou,  to  account  for  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  stories,  although  this  explana- 
tion might  appear  the  most  natural  Similar  causes  produce 
similar  effects ;  and  in  the  primitive  time  when  fiction  arose, 
the  most  distant  nations  have  much  in  common.  Thus  ven- 
geance for  blood  is  common  to  the  traditions  of  all  early 
nations,  and  this  compels  the  injured  to  conceal  hia  natural 
spirit,  that  he  may  not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  crime  which  duty 
and  feeling  call  upon  him  to  avenge.  This  counterfeiting  a 
senseless  cliaracter  can  in  no  place  be  more  clearly  expressed 
than  hy  the  image  of  a  wooden  staff,  whose  interior  conceals 
gold ;  and  thus  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  same  thought 
form  for  itself  a  similar  image,  however  remote  may  be  the 
time  and  place. 

The  suspicion  might  be  raised  that  Saxo-GrammaUcoa, 
who  was  not  only  aequtuntcd  with  Livy,  but  imitated  him, 
had  borrowed  the  gold-filled  staff,  and  perhaps  also  the 
madness  of  Amleth,  from  his  model,  and  thus  have  himself 
first  introduced  a  portion  of  the  resemblance.  But  this  sup- 
position is  refielled  by  tlie  consistency  of  all  the  features  of 
his  story  winch  stand  in  connexion  with  Amieth's  fictitious 
madness.  The  influence  which  Livy  had  upon  hia  account  ia 
clearly  to  be  traced,  but  it  shows  itself  only  in  t]\eform  of 
the  narrative.  In  the  subetance  of  it,  he  suffers  the  stream  of 
tradition  to  flow  unadulterated.  The  story  of  the  staS'  filled 
with  gold  is  not  so  presented  aa  to  render  it  probable  that  he 
borrowed  from  Livy.  Wc  meet  with  many  traits  in  Saxo'a 
story  which  occur  again  in  other  [wpular  talcs.  Thus  a 
change  in  the  Urias  letters,  as  here  in  the  Rune  tablets,  is  so 
frequent  in  well  known  German  and  Italian  tales,  that  it  is 
needless  to  make  any  more  particular  reference  to  it.  Many 
of  the  proofs  which  Amleth  gives  of  his  wisdom  are  in  fact 
only  evidence  of  ncutcness  of  the  senses — more  a  character- 
istic or  an  animal  than  a  man.     But  it  is  in  accordance  with 
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the  opinion  of  old  time^  when  the  story  sets  forth  wisdom 
as  an  acuteness  of  the  senses ;  as,  indeed,  our  Gkrman  word 
for  mental  acuteness  has  its  origin  in  this  physical  concep- 
tion. Thus  the  seven  wise  masters,  to  convince  themselves 
whether  their  pupil,  Diocletianus,  had  learned  any  thing  in 
his  seven  years'  instruction,  lay  an  ivy  leaf  under  each  foot 
of  his  bed;^  and  when  he  wakes,  he  looks  with  astonishment 
at  the  coverlet,  and  cries — "  Either  the  roof  of  the  chamber 
has  sunk  during  the  night,  or  the  earth  has  risen.^  Of  this 
kind  are  the  proofs  of  wisdom  which  Hamlet  gives  to  the 
King  of  England,  finding  fault  with  his  food  for  a  circum- 
stance which,  on  examination,  is  found  to  be  the  truth.  In 
the  story  of  the  two  connoisseurs  in  wine,  to  this  day  a 
popular  jest,  one  maintains  that  the  wine  tastes  of  iron ;  the 
other,  of  leather:  on  examination,  a  key  is  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  tied  to  a  leathern  thong.  When  Amleth 
finally  suspects  the  purity  of  the  King's  descent,  and  notes 
also  servile  manners  in  the  queen  (manners  betraying  a  menial 

^  This  stoiy  18  veiy  amusingly  told  in  the  early  English  metrical  ver- 
sion of  the  Seven  Wvae  Masters: — 

"  The  child  yede  to  bedde  anight, 

And  ros  arliche  amorewen  aplight. 

Hise  maistres  him  bifore  stode, 

Open  hefd,  withonten  hode. 

The  child  lokede  here  and  tar, 

Up  and  doun,  and  everiwhar. 

Hise  maistres  askede  what  him  was. 

«Farfiur  heseide,  «a&rlicast 

Other  ich  am  of  ynne  dronke, 

Other  the  firmament  is  i-sonke, 

Other  wezen  is  the  grounde 

The  thickness  of  four  leves  rounde ; 

So  muche  to-night  heyer  I  lai, 

Certes,  thanne  yisterdai.*  ** 
I  quote  from  Weber*8  edition.  Met.  Rom.,  iii.,  10,  11.     Mr.  Wright  has 
edited  an  early  version  for  the  Percy  Society,  accompanied  with  an  in- 
teresting introduction  on  the  sources  of  the  tales. — Ed. 
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origin)  popular  story  again  offers  many  analogies.  Por  ex- 
ample, in  the  German  Popular  Stories^  (Giimm,  ii.,  127)  tlie 
supposititious  princesses  are  discovered  by  their  menial  dis- 
course (cf.  iii.,  220).  In  an  old  Walloon  story,  {AU:  Wat- 
der,  i.,  69)  the  shape  of  an  amputated  finger  betrays  the 
coarse  labour  of  the  waiting-maid,  who  has  been  substituted 
for  a  King's  daughter;  and  in  the  VoUunga  Saffa,  ch.  21, 
when  Queen  Hiordys,  Sigurd's  mother,  has  changed  clothes 
with  her  waiting-maid,  King  Alf  asks  them  the  question, 
'^  How  do  you  women  know  when  day  is  breaking,  and  night 
passing  away,  when  there  is  no  star  in  the  sky?^  The 
serving-maid  answered,  **  In  my  youth,  I  was  wont  to  drink 
mead  in  the  early  morning,  and  since  I  ran  away  from  my  home, 
we  wake  early  for  that  cause,  and  that  is  my  token*"  The 
King  smiles,  and  says,  ^^  That  is  an  evil  custom  for  a  £[ing*s 
daughter/'  When  the  same  question  was  addressed  to  Hiordys, 
she  replied — ^^  My  father  gave  me  a  little  gold  ring,  with  the 
property  of  growing  cold  on  my  finger  in  the  early  morning ; 
and  that  is  my  token  at  night."  Alf  knows  now  how  matters 
stand,  and  man'ies  Hiordys. 

lu  the  Cento  Kotdle  autichi,  cd.  Manni,  a  sage  recognises 
that  a  horse  has  been  suckled  with  asses'  milk ;  that  a  jewel 
lias  a  worm  in  it ;  and  that  tlic  King  is  the  son  of  a  baker: 
an  cxaniinati(»n  of  the  first  two  points  shows  the  justice  of 
the  conjecture;  and  at  last  the  mother  of  the  King  confesses 
the  truth  of  the  last  assertion.     Though  the  further  course  of 
the  story  shows  that  the  sage  discovered  all  this  more  by  ob- 
servation and  reasoning  than  by  cori>oreal  perception,  still 
there  remains  a  striking  resemblance  to  Amleth's  proofs  of 
wisdom.     Tlu»  story,  also,  of  the  King  and  his  son,  in  the 
Ar:ii)i:iii  Nights,  (xv.,  !2iS,  Srd  night  of  the  Vizier)  coincides 
with  this  In  all  Its  features.     In  the  second  part  of  the  story 
of  Amleth,  the  action  is  reversed,  and  Amleth  himself  be- 
comes the  object  of  vengeance.     We  confine  ourselves  here 
to  the  part  which  may  serve  for  a  comparison  with  Shake- 
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speare.  The  writer  has  kept  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
original^'  not  even  omittiug  the  repetitions  in  the  speech  of 
Hamlet,  by  which,  perhaps,  Saxo  meant  to  express  the  youth^s 
irrepressible  desire  of  vengeance,  and  that  long  stifled  rage 
which,  when  once  allowed  to  break  out,  can  no  longer  govern 
itself  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark  how  the  ancient 
noire  tale  looks  under  the  treatment  of  a  writer  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  prided  himself  no  little  on  his  acquired  classical 
cultivation  and  learning.  It  is  known  that  Gothe  had  formed 
the  purpose  of  treating  the  story  of  Amleth  freely  from  Saxo- 
Granmiaticus ;  and  certainly  the  tale  is  capable  and  desen'ing 
of  a  treatment  differing  from  that  which  it  could  receive  from 
Shakespeare,  whose  higher  purposes  justified  him  in  taking 
,  that  part  only  which  he  could  make  subservient  to  them.^ 

'  M.  Simrock  here  refers  to  the  collection  of  Echtermeyer,  who  has 
trandated  the  story  of  Saxo-Grammaticiis  into  German.  Quellem  des 
Skakspearej  1831,  L,  67.— £d. 

*  Mr.  Collier,  (GUst.  Dram.  Poet,  iii.,  210)  notices  some  slight  simi- 
laiities  between  Kyd*s  ^  Spanish  Tragedy**  and  Shake8peare*s  tragedy  of 
Hamlet ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  circumstance  may  have  led  to 
the  random  conjecture  that  Kyd  was  the  author  of  the  **  old  Hamlet,** 
always  supposing  there  was  such  a  play;  for  Mr.  Knight  thinks  it  likely 
Shakespeare  was  the  only  writer  who  dramatised  the  tale.  In  Kyd*s 
play,  says  Mr.  Collier,  *Hhe  old  father  is  always  meditating  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty,  and  always  postponing  the  execution  of  his  project; 
so  that,  in  this  respect,  his  character  in  some  degree  resembles  that  of 
Hamlet :  the  insertion  of  a  play  within  a  play  gives  the  whole  tragedy  a 
still  greater  appearance  of  similarity  to  that  of  Shakespeare.**  Perhaps 
a  discovery  will  some  day  be  made  which  may  tend  to  elucidate  this 
subject — Ed. 
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m.  MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

Giraldi  Cinth'io'a  UecatommitM  orrero  cento  novell-e.  Sec, 
appeared  first  in  1565  at  Monteregale,  in  Sicily,  2  parts,  Svo., 
and  in  a  more  complete  form  in  1566,  at  Venice,  in  one 
volume,  4to.'  In  this  edition,  as  well  as  in  that  which 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1593,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  the 
Sliakcsperian  tale  la  the  fifth  of  the  eighth  decade  which 
treats  of  Ingratitude.  Giraldi  himself  has  brought  the  sub- 
stance of  it  ujwn  the  stt^e,  under  the  name  Epttia ;  and  the 
sources  of  all  bis  dramatic  works,  consisting  of  six  tr^edies, 
may  be  found  in  his  Hecatommithi,  It  la  uncertain  whether 
Shakespeare  had  seen  the  story  of  Cinthio ;  hut  we  have  no 
grounds  for  denying  it,  unless  we  recur  to  the  opinion  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  Italian  language.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that,  if  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Italian,  the  substance  of 
the  talc  was  accessible  to  him  through  the  twofold  labours  of 
"Whetstone.  Tliis  author  published,  in  1582,  a  collection  of 
stories  under  the  title  of  Heptameron,  in  which  he  included 
a  translation  of  this  story  of  Cinthio ;  but  he  had  also  treated 
the  same  matter  dramatically  four  years  earlier.  This  piece, 
noticed  in  the  "  Six  old  plays  on  which  Shakespeare  founded,*^ 

'  And  agwn  at  Venice,  2  parts,  4ti>i,  1584.  The  first  edition  is  very 
rare :  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Steevens  hss  reprinted 
the  play  of  Pronioa  and  Caswindra,  founded  by  Wlielatonc  on  Cinthio's 
novel,  and  Mr.  Collier  has  judiciously  included  the  prose  tale  from  the 
Ileptameron,  1JS2,  in  hia  Shakespeare's  Library,  vol.  ii.  Both  theae 
sources  being  thus  so  readily  accessible,  I  have  not  thought  it  requuite 
to  add  much  annotalion  to  this  chapter. — En. 

*  Published  byJ.Nichols,  at  tliesuggestion  of  Stecven«,uil779.  TTw 
flay  of  "  I'romoe  and  Caasaadra  "  should  be  consulted  by  the  reader, 


I 
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&c,  bears  the  title,  "  The  right  excellent  and  famous  Historye 
of  Promos  and  Cassandra,  divided  into  commical  discourses. 
In  the  fyrste  parte  is  showne  the  unsufTerable  abuse  of  a 
lewde  Magistrate,  the  vertuous  behaviours  of  a  chaste  ladye, 
the  uncontrowled  leawdenes  of  a  favoured  curtisan,  and  the 
undeserved  estimation  of  a  pernicious  parasyte.  In  the 
second  parte  is  discoursed  the  perfect  magnanimitye  of  a 
noble  Eange,  in  checking  vice  and  favouringe  vertue,  wherein 
is  showne  the  ruyne  and  overthrowe  of  dishonest  practises, 
and  the  advauncement  of  upright  dealing." 

Slight  as  the  value  of  this  piece  may  be,  we  find  in  it  the 
deviation  from  Cinthio's  novel  which  Shakespeare  adopted — 
that  Yieo,  whom  Whetstone  makes  Andrugio,  and  Shake- 
speare Claudio,  is  not  in  reality  put  to  death,  though  the 
governor  has  given  his  order  for  it.  In  other  respects,  how- 
ever. Whetstone  does  not  differ  essentially  from  Cinthio;  so 
that  the  many  exceUent  alterations  which  are  met  with  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  are  solely  due  to  the 
poet's  invention.  Amongst  these  we  include  the  deciding 
circumstance  that  the  Duke  of  Vienna  (in  the  story,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian)  is  always  present,  disguised  as  a  monk, 
and  leads  the  whole  action,  undiscovered,  to  a  happy  termi- 
nation. The  introduction  of  the  betrothed  of  Angelo,  who 
keeps  the  promise  given  by  Isabella  in  her  place,  and  thence- 
forward plays  the  part  of  Epitia  in  the  tale,  while  Isabella 
preserves  her  chastity,  and  is  married  to  the  Duke,  is  another 

in  all  probability  the  immediate  source  of  Shakespeare*8  play.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Fleetwood,  the  Beoorder  of  London,  in  an  address  which  deserves 
a  careful  perusal.  Speaking  of  plays,  he  says— **  The  Englishman,  i& 
this  quality,  is  most  vain,  indiscreet,  and  out  of  order :  he  first  grounds 
his  work  on  impossibilities,  then  in  three  hours  runs  he  through  the 
world,  marries,  gets  children,  makes  children  men,  men  to  conquer  king- 
doms, murder  monsters,  and  bringeth  gods  from  heaven,  and  fetcheth 
devils  from  hell.**  He  proceeds  to  say  that  all  decorum  is  sacrificed  to 
effect,  and  observes  it  was  usual  to  bring  clowns  on  the  stage  as  cooi<« 
panions  for  kings. — £d. 
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equally  great  improvement  of  Shakespeare's,  Remarkable  is 
the  art  with  which  he  haa  ho  contrived  to  weave  in  these 
altcrationH,  that  at  the  eame  time  the  original  course  of  the 
novel  is  kept  in  the  conaciouaness  of  Angelo ;  for  he  believes 
to  the  end  that  he  hoa  broken  the  law  with  Isabella,  and 
caused  her  brother  to  be  put  to  death,  aa  the  novel  relates  it. 
Hence  Isabella  also  makes  the  same  complaint  agiunat  liim, 
before  the  Duke,  on  his  entrance,  as  Epitia  makes  against 
Juriste,  in  the  storj".  One  might  conclude,  from  thia  circum- 
stance being  retained  with  the  alteration,  that  Shakespeare 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  tale  of  Cinthio,'  were  it  not 
that  the  story  of  Whetatoue,  in  the  Heptameron,  was  precisely 
similar  in  its  form. 

The  alteration  of  Whetstone,  according  to  which  the  life 
of  the  condemned  is  preserved,  though  adopted  by  Shake- 
speare from  him,  is,  in  accordance  with  Shakespeare's  purpose, 
turned  to  a  different  end.  In  Wlietstone,  Promos  (Angelo) 
has  ordered  the  gaoler  to  bring  to  Cassandra  (Isabella,  Epitia) 
the  head  of  her  brother.  The  gaoler,  however,  out  of  com- 
passion for  Andrugio,  brought  her  the  disfigured  head  of  a 
malefactor  who  had  been  executed  shortly  before,  and  which 
Cassandra  cannot  distinguish  from  that  of  her  brother.  In 
Shakespeare,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  the  governor  who  haa 
ordered  the  execution  who  is  deceived  by  the  substituted 
head ;  and  thia  departure  from  one  trudition  b  fiilly  in  ac- 
cordance witii  others.  The  circumstance  is  continually  occui^ 
ring  in  popuhir  stories  that  kind-hearted  servants,  commia- 
sioned  to  perform  cruel  acts,  have  contrived  to  deceive  their 
masters  with  false  tokens  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  commands. 
Equally  popular,  and  in  accordance  with  the  stream  of  fiction, 
is  the  substitution,  due  to  our  |>oet  alone,  of  Mariana  for 
Isabella.  Thus,  to  quote  the  best  known  example,  in  Tristan, 
Brangene  is  laid  by  the  side  of  Marke,  instead  of  Isolde.      A 


'  I  cannot  underatood  thia  deduc 
^^'hulslonc'a  pUy. — -En. 


TbL'  incident  is  aiso  found  in 
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similar  incident  occurs  in  the  poem  of  the  two  merchants, 
Alt:  Wdlder.y  i.,  34)  and  in  a  modem  Greek  ballad  (ibid.^ 
iL,  181).  We  choose  the  last  two  examples  among  innu- 
merable others,  because  they  will  both  be  spoken  of  after- 
wards in  "  Cymbeline."  Shakespeare,  however,  must  *  have 
been  led  to  this  idea  by  the  substitution  of  Giletta  di  Nar- 
bonne,  instead  of  the  lady's  dau^ter  with  whom  Beltram 
was  in  love,  told  by  Boccaccio  in  the  story  which  was  the 
origin  of  "  All's  Well  that  ends  WelL"  Here  the  circum- 
stances are  almost  identical,  for  the  substituted  lady  is  not, 
as  in  the  former  examples,  a  midd,  but  the  lawfiil  wife  of  the 
object  of  the  deceit :  that  Marianna  is  only  Angelo's  betrcihed 
makes  no  essential  difference. 

By  these  alterations,  in  themselves  so  excellent,  Shake- 
speare has  given  a  proof  how  dear  popular  fiction  was  to  him, 
and  what  advantages  he  could  derive  from  it.  And  here  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world  of  fable  and  tale  was  in 
Shakespeare's  time  adopted  by  the  mass  of  the  people :  it  was 
their  peculiar  property;  and  therefore  there  was  nothing 
which  they  more  loved  to  see  in  the  theatre  than  this  reflection 
of  its  being,  even  though  it  had  been  cast  from  a  mirror  less 
artftilly  polished  than  Shakespeare's.  And  this  may  explain, 
also,  why  Shakespeare  borrowed  so  much  £rom  popular  fable, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  fill  three  volumes  with  stories  that 
he  has  used  for  the  foundations  of  his  plays.  With  respect  to 
the  present  story  of  Cinthio,  however,  we  meet  with  the 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  it  has  in  itself  little  of  the 
character  of  popular  fiction,  and  that  Shakespeare  has  drawn 
it  within  the  compass  of  this  kind  of  literature.  Meanwhile, 
however,  a  few  points  of  comparison  offer  themselves. 

Douce,  in  his  Blustrations  of  Shakespeare,  i.,  153,  and 
after  him  Dunlop,  ii.,  429,  have  quoted  a  number  of  historical 

^  Not  necessarily.  The  poet  had  a  barbarous  story  to  dramatise,  and 
used  every  effort  to  purify  it.  This  will  account  most  naturally  and 
quite  sufficiently  for  all  his  variations  from  the  original. — £d. 
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incidents  of  a  similar  kind,  of  wLicli  the  niOBt  important  are 
tlie  following.'  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bui^undy,  com- 
pelled one  of  his  nobles  to  marry  a  young  lady  for  a  similar 
offence,  and  ordered  him  to  be  executed  immediately  after. 
(Lipsii  monita  et  exempla  pditica,  Antverp,  1613,  4to-,  cap.  8.) 
This  is  the  subject  of  a  French  tragedy  by  Antolne  Marechal, 
Lejugement  iquitahle  de  CkarUi  le  Hardi,  4to.,  1646.  Olivier 
le  Dain,  the  barber  and  favourite  of  Louie  the  Eleventh, 
committed  a  similar  crime,  and  expiated  it  with  his  life. 
Bclleforeat  gives  a  story  as  of  his  own  invention,  which  looks, 
however,  too  hke  tliat  of  Cinthio,  to  allow  ua  to  believe  his 
assertion  unconditionally.  In  this  tale,  a  general  seduces  the 
wife  of  a  soldier,  under  a  promise  to  save  the  forfeited  life  of 
her  husband,  whom  lie  shows  her  immediately  after,  through 
a  window  of  the  chamber,  hanging  on  the  gallows.  His  com- 
mander obliges  him  to  marry  the  widow,  and  then  condemns 
him  to  death.  The  same  barbarity  is  attributed  to  the  in- 
famous Colonel  Kirk,  how  justly  is  doubtful.  In  Goulart's 
Tkr^sor  tTAUtoirei  admirable»,  &c.,  this  circumstance  is  twice 
varied,  pp.  300,  304.  In  Cooke's  "  Vin<Ucation  of  the  Pro- 
fcaaors  and  Profession  of  the  Law,"  4to.,  1640,  p.  61,  the 
whole  story  of  Cinthio  is  related  of  Don  Garcias,  the  Giovemor 
of  Milan  during  the  war  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L ; 
but  here  the  dishonoured  woman  ia  the  wife  of  the  captive, 
and  the  beheading  of  the  seducer  actually  takes  place  after 
the  marrii^e  with  the  widow.  To  these  examples  we  have 
to  add  the  following. 

In  tlie  stories  of  Ma^uccio  Salernitano  it  is  related  (iv.,  7> 
p.  47)  that  the  lung  of  Sicily,  the  son  of  Don  Juan  of 
Arragon,  waa  once  staying  at  Vagliendoli,  at  the  house  of 

'  Omitting,  however,  somewhat  unaccountably,  the  curiuui  tale  in 
Lupton'a  Sigviln,  1380,  oravronmn  who  permits  herself  to  be  seduced  by 
a  judge,  to  save  the  life  of  her  husbaad.  The  incident  ia  often  re- 
peated; and  a  mmilar  atrocity  ia  asserted  to  have  been  actually  committed 
witliin  tlie  last  century. — Ed, 
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a  nobleman  of  rank,  who  received  and  entertained  him  in  the 
most  festive  manner.  This  nobleman  had  two  beautiful 
daughters,  and  two  of  the  King's  first  courtiers  became  ena- 
moured of  them  during  his  stay  in  the  house.  By  means  of  a 
servant  giri  whom  they  bribed,  they  were  admitted  at  night 
into  the  young  ladies'  chamber,  where  they  gained  their 
wishes  without  awaking  them*  Soon,  however,  they  were 
convinced  of  the  violence  which  had  been  ccmmutted,  and 
made  their  complaint  to  the  King,  their  guest,  against  the 
robbers  of  their  honour,  who  had  meanwhile  fled.  He  pro- 
mises them  satisfaction,  but  conceals  his  anger,  and  obliges 
the  two  courtiers  to  take  in  marriage  the  two  ii\jured  women, 
giving  the  latter  a  rich  dowry.  When  this  has  been  done, 
the  Eang  goes  solemnly  into  the  judgment  hall  with  the 
courtiers,  and  commands  them  to  be  beheaded,  which  is  done, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  newly-married  ladies. 
The  Eang  now  declares  them  heiresses  of  the  whole  inherit- 
ance of  their  husbands,  and  marries  them  on  the  spot,  with- 
out respect  to  the  year  of  mourning,  to  two  of  the  highest 
nobles  of  the  city. 

Still  more  terrible  was  the  decision  of  the  Emperor  Otto, 
in  Lombardy,  (Grimm's  German  Stories,  iL,  169)  which  per- 
haps is  the  foundation  of  Cinthio'^s  story.  A  woman  came  to 
the  Emperor,  and  made  her  complidnt  against  a  man  who  had 
done  her  violence.  The  King  sud,  ''  I  will  right  thee,  when 
I  return." — "  My  lord,"  said  the  woman,  "  thou  wilt  forget 
it"  The  King  pointed  to  a  church,  and  said,  ''  This  shall 
be  my  record."  When  the  King,  after  a  time,  returned  to 
Lamparten  (Lombardy),  his  way  led  him  by  the  church 
which  he  had  shown  the  woman;  and,  ordering  her  to  be 
called,  he  bade  her  make  her  complaint  She  said,  '^My 
lord,  he  is  now  my  lawful  husband,  and  I  have  dear  children 
by  him."  But  the  Emperor  swore  an  oath,  and  siud,  **  He 
shall  taste  my  axe :"  and  he  ordered  that  the  man  should  be 
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capitally  punished^  according  to  the  law.     Thus  he  did  the 
woman  justice  against  her  will. 

In  Cinthio's  story,  Maximilian  has  a  similar  barbarity  in 
design,  but  Epitia  persuades  him  to  a  better  purpose.  The 
pardon  of  the  offender,  it  is  true,  is  given,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  that  of  his  wife ;  but  still  there  is  always  a  gmlt 
unattoned;  and  we  are  not  pleased  that  the  offender  ^ould 
have  found  such  an  intercessor.  Shakespeare  has  avoided 
this  difficulty  by  the  smaller  culpability  of  Angelo,  and  by 
the  circumstance  that  neither  of  the  crimes,  the  dishonour  of 
Isabella,  and  the  execution  of  her  brother,  against  his  pro* 
mise,  are  actually  conmiitted. 
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IV.  THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 

In  the  stoiy  just  treated  of^  the  commentators  on  Shake- 
speare considered  it  certain  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
original^  because  there  were  translations  in  English  from 
which  he  might  have  derived  his  materials :  but  in  the  present 
instance,  as  no  translation  of  the  story  can  be  produced  so 
old  as  Shakespeare's  time,  recourse  is  had  to  the  supposition 
that  such  a  translation  may  have  been  extant,  and  have 
been  since  lost.  Probably,  it  is  said,  there  was  only  one 
edition,  that  this  was  borrowed  from  the  French  translation 
of  the  story  of  Cinthio  made  by  Gabriel  Chapuys,  which  ap- 
peared in  Paris  in  1584.  And  all  these  conjectures  are  only 
for  the  sake  of  persisting  more  conveniently  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  Shakespeare  was  wholly  ignorant  of  languages ;  >  as 
if  it  had  not  been  a  mere  recreation  for  such  a  genius  to 
acquire  such  languages  as  Italian  and  French. 

In  the  edition  already  cited  of  the  stories  of  Cinthio,  the 
one  quoted  is  the  seventh  of  the  third  decade.  The  name  of 
Othello  does  not  occur  in  it,  any  more  than  that  of  lago; 
but,  according  to  Steevens,  they  may  both  be  found  in  a 
story  in  "  God's  revenge  against  Adultery,"  which  may  have 
been  known  to  Shakespeare.^     As  this  relation,  like  the  play, 

^  M.  Simrock  here  places  the  opinions  of  the  commentators  in  some- 
what too  positive  a  light.  It  is  quite  consonant  with  what  we  know  to 
have  been  Shakespeare*s  usage  in  other  instances,  to  regard  the  probability 
of  his  having  used  the  translations,  and  the  possibility  of  his  having  em- 
ployed the  originals.  It  is  not  concluded  that  Shakespeare  could  not 
read  Italian,  merely  because  in  most  instances  he  read  English  versions ; 
but  this  is  the  fallacy  in  many  arguments  on  the  subject. — Ed. 

'  The  ** Revenge  against  Adultery**  was  first  added,  I  believe,  to  the 
sixth  edition  of  Reynolds*  ''Triumphs  of  God*s  Revenge  against  Murder,** 
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treats  of  jealoiuj,  the  borrowing  of  the  names,  which  are 
GommoD  onca,  is  probable  enough. 

It  is  probable  that  the  relation  of  Ciothio  was  founded  on 
an  historical  fact,  as  on  a  popular  story.  According  to  an 
assertion  of  the  late  Wilbclm  Waiblinger,  in  the  Tatckenbuch 
Peaelope  for  1831,  there  is  an  Italian  ballad  on  this  subject: 
we  have  looked  for  this  in  vain  in  Wolff's  Egeria.  At  all 
events,  the  cast  of  the  story  renders  it  not  improbable  that  it 
is  derived  from  a  popular  romance,  such  as  itinerant  minstrels 
sing  before  pmnted  tables.  This  story  is  certainly  among 
the  best  of  Cinthio's,  whose  merits  as  a  narrator  we  cannot 
rate  very  highly.  The  popular  story  of  Othello,  if  such  a 
one  must  be  supposed  to  exist,  would  belong,  from  ite  sub- 
ject, to  the  cycle  of  which  we  shall  have  to  treat  more  at 
length  In  considering  the  talc  of  Cymbeline. 

fol..  Load.,  1679,  edited  by  S.  Fordagc,  who  dedicAtes  the  work  to  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  I  do  not  quite  understand  whether  Reynolds  was 
also  the  author  of  the  additional  storieB;  for,  alUiough  written  in  the 
Mune  style,  his  name  docs  not  appear  on  the  second  title-page,  nor  doea 
Fordagc  absulutt'ly  affirm  that  they  were  written  hy  him,  though  he  nuky 
wish  to  imply  as  much.  In  the  tale  to  which  Steevcns  tdludes,  which  it 
the  eighth  history  of  the  additional  book,  and  called  "an  Italian  his- 
tory," Joeclina,  Countess  of  Chiety,  marries  Don  lago,  who  turns  out 
false,  and  is  beheaded  by  the  Countess.  She  afterwards  marries  Othello, 
"  an  old  German  soldier,"  who  discovers  her  infidelity,  and  "  leaves  her 
in  discontent."  Beyond  the  identity  of  these  names,  I  can  trace  no 
Himilority  between  this  story  snd  the  play. — En. 
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V.  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Eschenburg  commences  his  dissertation  upon  this  piece 
with  a  consideration  of  the  three  unities^  and  the  neglect  of 
the  imity  of  action  in  the  pieces  of  Shakespeare ;  a  n^lect, 
says  he,  which  is  rather  a  merit  than  a  defect,  inasmuch  as 
he  knew  how  to  weave  in  the  episode  with  the  main  story, 
that  the  latter  suffers  nothing  by  the  introduction  of  the 
other,  but  rather  seems  to  be  first  set  in  its  full  light  by  it. 
This  seems,  also,  he  proceeds  to  say,  to  be  the  case  in  this 
piece.  Both  actions,  the  cruelty  of  the  Jew  and  the  love  of 
Bassanio,  have  been  most  happily  united  in  one  event;  and 
this  merit  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  in  all  probability  he  has 
made  use  of  two  stories,  and  has  united  their  very  different 
contents  in  one  piece. 

This  part  of  Eschenburg's  treatise  must  have  been  written 
before  he  gave  the  story  here  quoted  of  Giovanni  Fiorentino,' 
for  the  real  source  of  Shakespeare's  drama,  as  the  English 
critics  had  previously  done;  for  here  he  seems  to  suppose 
that  Shakespeare  had  been  the  first  to  combine  the  story  of 
Bassanio's  love  with  that  of  the  merchant  brought  to  judg- 
ment, when  this  combination  finds  a  place  in  H  Pecorane, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  still  older  production.  Shakespeare 
kept  most  closely  to  the  already  existing  story,  and  only 
changed  the  test  by  which  Gianetto  must  gain  the  lady  of 
Belmonte,  with  another,  more  apt  for  the  purpose,  which  he 

^  The  Adventares  of  Gianetto  are  reprinted,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion, in  Mr.  Collier's  Shakespeare's  Library,  vol.  ii.  An  abridged  trans- 
lation of  it  is  given  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  is  found  in  the  variorum  editions 
of  Shakespeare. — Ed. 
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also  borrowed  from  a  storj^  the  second  of  those  here  quoted. 
We  say  this^  not  to  lessen  the  merit  of  the  poet,  but  to  ehow 
wherein  it  consists ;  in  the  treatment,  not  the  invention  of 
the  material,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  put  into  his 
hands.  Shakespeare  has  frequently  shown  his  genius  in  the 
combination  of  different  materials ;  we  are  &r  irom  doubting 
it :  but  Eschenburg's  dissertation  would  have  been  more  ap- 
propriately prefixed  to  another  of  his  pieces — **  King  Lear," 
for  example,  or  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew** — than  to  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice.** 

The  PecoTone  of  Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino  was  written  in 
1378:  the  first  edition  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1558.'  Our 
story  is  the  first  of  the  fourth  day.  Giovanni  again  probably 
borrowed  from  the  well-known  Ge^ia  Romanorumy  from  the 
English  version  of  wliich  the  second  quoted  novel,  **llie 
Three  Caskets,"  is  borrowed.  Eschenburg  has  taken  the 
narrative  belonging  to  this  from  a  German  translation,  printed 
in  1538.  In  this  story,  a  knight  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Lucius  in  Rome  has  fallen  in  love  with  his  daughter:  he 
twice  buys  for  a  thousand  marks  the  privilege  of  passing  a 
night  with,  her,  but  each  time  falls  asleep  without  having 
obtained  liis  desire.  The  third  time,  he  has  to  borrow  the 
money  from  a  merchant,  pledging  all  his  flesh  for  the  repay- 
ment, and  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  bond  written  in  his 
blood.  But  this  time  a  wise  philosopher  (Virgilius,  in  the 
English  translation)  warns  him,  and  teaches  him  to  overcome 
the  enchantment  which  had  held  him  bound  in  sleep  in  the 
two  first  nights.  The  rest  of  the  story  agrees  with  that  of 
Giovanni,  to  whom  belongs  little  more  than  the  invention 
that  ixfrtend  of  the  needy  man  borrows  the  money  for  him, 
under  that  terrible  condition,  by  which  the  narrative  certainly 
gains  much  interest.  It  is  thus  taken  into  the  list  of  stories 
of  friendship,  to  which  it  did  not  originally  belong ;  and  it 

^  This  is  not  quite  correct.     A  copy  dated  1554  is  in  the  Douce  Col- 
lection.    It  is  reprinted  in  the  Novelliero  Italiano^  1754. — Ed. 
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doeelj  approaches  to  the  Greek  form  of  the  story,  as  Schiller 
has  treated  it  in  Die  Burg$ekafi  (The  Suretyship).  Shake- 
speare has  laid  great  stress  upon  this  circumstance,  and  his 
play  is  a  true  code  of  friendship  in  all  its  d^rees. 

From  the  story  of  the  English  Gesta  Romanarum  appears 
to  have  arisen  a  play  which  was  established  on  the  English 
boards  before  ^lakespeare's  time.  Stephen  Grosson  mentions 
it  in  his  "  School  of  Abuse,"  under  the  title  of  «  The  Jew,** 
which,  he  says,  was  played  at  the  Bull  Theatre,  and  '^  repre- 
sented the  greedinesse  of  worldly  chusers,  and  the  bloody 
minds  of  usurers."  Grosson  praises  this  piece,  and  Steevens 
conjectures  that  Shakespeare  has  remodelled  it,  or  taken  it  as 
the  groundwork  of  his  own  play.'  On  the  other  hand,  from 
the  story  of  Gioyanni  Fiorentino  has  arisen  the  old  ballad  of 
Gemutus,  the  Jew  of  Venice,  which  Dr.  Percy  has  preserved 
in  his  Relics  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  and  Eschenburg  has 
translated;  the  ballad  itself  at  least  claims  an  Italian  origin.* 
This  ballad,  however,  confines  itself  to  the  single  circum- 
stance of  pledging  a  pound  of  flesh,  and  omits  every  thing 
relating  to  the  love  of  the  friend  for  whom  the  money  has 
been  borrowed.  The  age  of  this  ballad  cannot  be  distinctly 
ascertained ;  it  is  concluded  that  Shakespeare  was  acquainted 
with  it,  firom  the  incident  of  the  whetting  of  the  knife.  This 
incident,  however,  occurs  in  "Blue  Beard"  and  "Poor 
Henry,"  and  may  be  considered  as  an  element  of  popular 
fiction. 

'  The  coinddenoe  between  the  subject  of  the  play  of  **  The  Jew,**  as 
mentioned  by  Gosson,  and  Shake8peare*8  play,  is  so  remarkable,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  story  was  the  same.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
remarked,  m  connexion  with  the  subject^  that  Shake8peare*s  play  was  also 
called  the  Jew  of  Venice.  This  fact  appears  from  the  entry  made  by 
Boberts  on  the  Stationers*  Register  for  1598. — Ed. 

'  The  ballad  itself  says,  '^  as  Italian  writers  tell  ;**  but  balladists  were 
not  always  the  promulgators  of  truth,  and  no  ballads  of  the  time  are  good 
evidence  in  snch  matters. — Ed. 
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In  Lesaing's  second  letter  to  Eschenburg,  the  former  claims 
the  discovery  that  Shakespeare  has  borrowed  from  Giovanni 
Piorcntino,  and  the  latter,  again,  from  the  Getta  Roman- 
orum.  Lessing,  unquestionably,  made  both  discoveries  inde- 
pendently, but  in  the  first  the  English  critics  had  anticipitated 
him.  Our  predecessor  in  the  collection  of  the  sources  of 
Shakespeare,  Mrs.  Arabella  Lennox,  Fielding's  unkind  sister, 
had,  it  is  true,  overlooked  them  in  her  "  Shakespeare  lUua- 
trated,  or  the  novels  on  which  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are 
founded,"  3  vols.,  London,  1754;  but  as  early  as  1756'  a 
little  work  appeared  in  London,  which  undertook  to  give  the 
sources  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  contains  a  transla- 
tion of  the  story  of  Giovanni,  and  the  three  tales  afterworda 
quoted  from  Boccaccio,  The  English  commentators  on  the 
poet,  Farmer  and  Tyrwhitt,  made  the  second  discovery  later 
than  Lessing,  but  independently  of  him.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  they  hesitate  not  to  remark  here,  also,  that  a  trans- 
lation of  the  story  of  Giovanni  was  extant  in  Shakespeare's 
times,  and  must  have  been  since  lost ;  an  opinion  to  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  Eschenbui^  subscribes.'  They  have  not 
succeeded,  however,  in  showing  the  existence  of  such  a  trans- 
lation. Besides  the  ballad  already  mentioned,  no  representa- 
tion of  tliis  story  has  been  found  in  the  English  language, 
but  what  occurs  in  the  old  book  bearing  the  title,  "The 
Orator:  handling  a  hundred  several  discourses  in  form  of 
declamations:  some  of  the  ai^umcnt*  being  drawn  from 
Titus  Liviua  and  other  ancient  writers.  Written  in  French 
by  Alexander  Silvayn,  and  Englished  by  L.  P."  London, 
printed  by  Adam  Isllp,  1596,*     The  real  name  of  the  com- 

'  Entitled,  "The  novel  from  which  the  play  of  the  Merchtot  of 
Venice,  written  hy  Shnkespcsr,  is  taken,"  8vo. — Ed. 

*  M.  Simrock  would  now  hftve  to  add  the  nune  of  Mr.  Collier  to  iaa 


*  The  ninely-fiflh  di'dkniation  "  of  a  Jew  irho  would  for  hii  debt  have 
a  ponnd  of  the  flesh  of  a  Christian  "  haa  been  reprinted  \iy  Mr,  Collier, 
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poser,  who  called  himself  Lazorue  Pyot,  was,  according  to 
Kltson,  Anthony  Munday.  This  book  might  have  been 
known  to  Shakespeare,  for  his  play  did  not  appear  till  two 
years  Utcr,  1598.  It  contains  only  a  very  short  account  of 
the  course  of  the  story,  and  two  speeches,  wherein  first  the 
Jew  and  then  the  mercliant  plead  their  right  before  the 
second  judge:  for  the  purpose  of  this  book  was  only  to  show 
examples  of  practical  eloquence,  and  to  explain  how  the  pro 
and  con  is  to  be  found  in  every  case  of  dispute.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Shakespeare  has  made  any  use  of  either  of  theee 
speeches. 

If  we  now  ascend  to  the  sources  from  which  the  Gesta 
Eomanorum  derived  the  above-mentioned  story,  we  must 
separate  two  narratives  which  are  even  here  connected. 
These  are:  first,  the  lawsuit  about  the  promised  jMund  of 
flesh  and  its  decision ;  secondly,  the  relation  of  the  Knight  to 
the  Emperor's  daughter,  or,  in  Giovanni,  the  relation  of 
Gianetto  to  the  lady  of  Belmonte.  Both  are  independent, 
and  originally  unconnected,  stories. 

I,  With  regard  to  the  lawsuit  for  the  flesh,  the  English  trans- 
lator of  Gregorio  Leti's  Life  of  Pope  Sextus  V.  (Ellis  Fame- 
worth,  1754)  has  offered  a  conjecture  that  an  historical  event 
related  hy  Leti  may  be  the  foundation  of  our  story.'  The 
Italian  author  gives  a  precisely  similar  occurrence,  which 
is  said  to  have  happened  on  the  taking  of  St.  Domingo  in 
Ilispaniola,  by  Drake,  (which  would  carry  the  date  to  1 586) 

from  an  edition  said  to  be  priated  in  1598;  but  Mr.  Collier  tells  mc  this 
was  a  mere  printer's  oversight  for  1596.  Skottowe  has  produced  pasBoges 
to  show  that  this  work  may  have  suggested  several  hints  for  the  conduct 
of  Sb;Iock  before  the  court  j  but  the  siiiiitarities,  though  very  curious, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  conclusive.  Our  author  has  evidently  over- 
looked them, — Ed. 

'  See  the  editor's  note,  p.  293.  The  similarity  occasioned  much  con- 
tioversy  in  the  periodicals  of  the  time ;  and  in  the  "  Universal  Magazine" 
for  December,  1754,  is  a  letter  whiuh  gives  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
several  writers  on  the  subject. — En. 
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betireen  the  merchant  Paul  Secchi  and  the  Jew  SampeoQ 
Ccneda:  but  here  the  parties  are  transpoeed,  and  it  ifl  the 
Jew  who  wagers  a  pound  of  hia  flesh  a^nst  a  thoDeand 
crowns  if  the  news  of  thia  capture  should  prove  true.  But 
Percy  has  remarked  tliat  the  older  play  already  quoted, 
"The  Jew,"  had  been  brought  on  the  stage  before  1579; 
consequently,  the  later  incident  In  Rome  could  have  had 
no  influence  upon  the  already  developed  fiction.  Thia  la 
the  more  certain,  as  we  know  two  much  older  represen- 
tations of  it  in  the  Pecorone  and  the  English  Gtfta  Moinaa- 
orum.  If,  then,  Leti  is  to  be  believed,  of  which  Douce  baa 
expressed  considerable  doubts,  those  two  merchants  took 
their  hint  from  the  story,  and  designedly  changed  the  form 
of  the  wager. 

According  to  Malone's  account,  there  is  found,  in  a  Penoan 
MS.  which  was  in  the  posseeeion  of  Thomas  Munro,  a  mmilar 
account  of  a  Jew  and  a  Mussulman.  Unfortunately,  this  MS. 
ie  defective  at  the  beginning  and  end;  so  that  its  age,  which, 
however,  could  not  be  very  great,  cannot  be  determined  with 
certmnty.  The  following  is  an  abridged  analysis  of  the 
story. 

In  a  city  in  Syria  lived  a  poor  Mussulman  near  a  rich  Jew. 
The  former  begged  of  his  neighbour  the  loan  of  one  hundred 
dinars,  on  condition  of  a  share  in  the  gain.  The  Muasnlmmn 
had  a  beautiful  wife,  whom  the  Jew  loved ;  and  he  consented 
to  the  request,  because  he  considered  this  a  favoiu^ble  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  his  wishes.  The  Mussulman,  however, 
is  required  to  give  him  a  bond,  that  he  will  repay  the  money 
within  six  months,  and  that  if  he  is  only  a  day  over  this  term, 
the  Jew  shall  cut  a  pound  of  flesh  from  what  part  of  his  body 
he  pleases.  The  Mussulman  sets  out  on  his  journey  with  the 
borrowed  money,  and  is  so  successful  in  his  transactions,  that, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  upon,  he  is  able  to 
send  back  the  money  to  the  Jew  by  a  trusty  messenger.  This 
money,  however,  falls  into  the  hands  of  his  needy  family,  who 
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use  it  for  their  snbsistence.  So,  when  the  Miissuhnan  re- 
turns from  his  journey,  the  Jew  demands  the  hundred  pieces 
of  gold  and  the  pound  of  flesh.  The  first  judge  before  whom 
they  come  decides  for  the  Jew :  when  the  Mussulman  objects 
to  this  decision,  they  go  before  a  second,  and  afterwards  a 
third,  which  last  was  the  Cadi  of  Emessa.  When  the  Cadi 
had  heard  the  complaint,  he  ordered  a  sharp  knife  to  be 
brought.  The  Mussulman  is  frightened;  but  the  Cadi  now 
turns  to  the  Jew,  and  orders  him  to  cut  out  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  pound  of  flesh,  and  that,  if  he  does  otherwise,  he 
must  pay  for  it  with  his  life. 

This  story,  a  similar  one  in  Gladwin's  Persian  Moonshee, 
13,  and  a  third,  also  Oriental,  in  '<The  British  Magazine" 
for  1800,  p.  159,  establishes  with  the  English  critics  (Douce 
and  Dunlop,  for  example)  the  opinion  that  our  story  must 
be  of  Oriental  origin.  But  this  conclusion  is  too  hasty ;  for 
the  East  has  in  many  forms  received  reflex  impressions  frx)m 
the  West,  and  has  taken  back,  for  the  fictions  which  it  lent, 
a  rich  return  of  others  transplanted  thence.  The  internal 
form  of  the  story  must  decide  its  origin* 

The  brotiiers  Grimm  have  expressed  two  opinions  on  the 
origin  of  our  story,  the  later  of  which  seems  to  be  at  yariance 
with  their  earlier  one.  In  the  edition  of  "  Poor  Henry," 
(Berlin  Royal  School  Book  Establishment,  1815)  it  is  said 
that  the  Jew,  according  to  the  original  tale,  wished  to  buy 
heart's  blood,  to  cure  himself  of  a  bad  disease  which  could  not 
be  otherwise  healed.  According  to  this,  our  story  will  con- 
nect itself  with  that  of  **Poor  Henry"  and  "  Blue  Beard,"  with 
both  of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  has  the  whetting  of 
the  knife  in  common.  It  is  known  that  Poor  Henry  was  to 
be  cured  of  leprosy  by  the  blood  of  a  pure  virgin ;  but  it  is 
less  generally  known  that  the  brothers  Grimm  supposed  in 
Blue  Beard  the  purpose  to  cure  himself,  by  the  blood  of  his 
wives,  of  the  sickness  which  caused  his  blue  beard.  When, 
besides,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  the  Jews  lay  in  wait 
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for  ChristiftTi  cliiMren,  to  obtain  their  blood,  whereby  one 
must  supjTOse  tlie  purpose  to  heal  themselves  with  it,  this 
conjecture  has  much  probability ;  tlie  n:iore  bo,  ae  we  can 
show  that  there  was,  even  in  Shakespeare's  time,  the  notion 
of  such  a  use  of  the  purchased  flesh.  In  the  ninety-fifth 
declamation  of  the  book  already  mentioned,  called  "  The 
Orator,"  the  Jew  adduces  in  his  speech  many  purposes  for 
whicli  he  might  possibly  want  the  fleah :  among  others,  be 
says ;  "  I  might  also  say  that  I  have  need  of  this  flesh  to  cure 
a  friend  of  mine  of  a  certain  malady  (leprosy,  for  example) 
which  is  otherwise  incurable."'  But,  though  it  readily  occurs 
to  the  mind  to  imagine  such  an  application  of  the  fleah,  the 
foundation  of  the  story  must  be  sought  deeper:  at  most,  this 
by-thought  may  have  had  the  effect  of  ascribing  to  a  Jew  the 
desire  for  Christian  flesh,  because  we  most  readily  imagine  in 
this  nation,  whatever  tlie  truth  may  be,  those  evil  diseases 
which  spread  the  leprosy  in  the  East.  But  just  as  well  may 
the  other  cause  have  operated — namely,  the  hatred  of  the 
Christians  attributed  to  the  Jews,  with  which  so  horrible  a 
desire  after  Christian  flesh  fully  agreed.  It  is  not  a  Jew 
who  makes  this  agreement  either,  in  all  forms  of  the  etory. 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  oldest  representation  of  this  tale, 
in  the  Gegta  Romanorum,  a  Christian  merchant  makes  the 
compact  with  the  Knight. 

Another  view  is  found  in  Jacob  Grimm's  German  Law 
Antiquities,  S.  616.  It  is  well  known  that,  according  to  the 
Roman  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  cre<litor  had  the  right  • 
over  the  debtor  assigned  to  him  {addictui),  if  no  payment 
were  made  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  days  and  a  threefold  pro- 

'  "Or  that  I  would  have  it  to  thereby  terrify  the  Christians  for  ever 
ahuainjj  the  Jews  any  more  hereafter."  I  quote  this  for  the  pnrpove  of 
remarking  that  the  ground  of  the  "Merchant  of  Yenit%"  appears  to  me 
tu  be  rather  relii/iout  amraositj/  than  any  particular  satire. — En. 

'  A  right,  however,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  put  in 
practice. — Ed. 
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clamation  of  the  debt,  to  kill  him^  or  to  sell  bim  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  (jpostea  de  capite  addicti  pcenas  Bumito  aut  si 
volet  uh  Tiberim  venum  dato).  If  he  was  assigned  to  seyeral 
creditors^  they  might  cut  him  to  pieces,  according  to  the 
uncial  proportion  of  their  debt,  without  having,  like  Shylock, 
to  fear  a  punishment  if  they  did  not  accurately  observe  this 
proportion.  {Si  pluribus  addictua  rit,  paries  secanto^  si  plus 
minusve  secuerint  se  [sine']  Jraude  esto.  Cf.  Niebuhr's  Roman 
History,  first  edition,  iL,  314).  This  horrible  right,  thinks 
Grimm,  is  met  with  in  old  stories,  transplanted  into  the 
middle  ages,  but  so  different  therefrom,  that  they  must  have 
arisen  from  other  sources.  For  instance,  because  the  twelve 
tables  appoint  the  sectio  corporis  without  previous  stipulation, 
and  only  in  the  case  of  several  creditors,  and  declare  that  the 
cutting  more  or  less  is  not  punishable,  Grimm  imagines  that 
he  must  ascribe  an  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  story 
to  the  German  law,  which  allowed  even  to  a  single  creditor 
the  mutilation  of  the  debtor.  But  the  Roman  law  gave  even 
to  a  single  creditor  a  right  over  the  life  and  death  of  the 
debtor ;  consequently,  he  was  allowed  also  to  mutilate  him : 
the  German  law,  which  expressly  declares  this,  does  not, 
therefore,  in  this  respect,  differ  from  the  Roman.  It  is  natural, 
also,  that  the  seetio  corporis  in  our  story  should  only  happen 
upon  an  express  stipulation ;  because  the  old  common  right, 
at  the  time  when  the  story  appears,  was  already  forgotten, 
and  therefore  the  assumption  of  a  special  agreement  was 
needful  to  revive  it  again  in  its  complete  severity.  But  such 
an  agreement  might  have  been  met  with,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  twelve  tables.  Lastly,  if,  in  the  story,  the  cutting  too 
much  or  too  little  is  made  punishable,  it  is  because  here  a 
later  and  milder  law  comes  into  force  in  opposition  to  the 
older  and  more  severe  form. 

Here  we  first  approach  the  meaning  of  the  story.  It  is 
one  of  law-history,  and  represents  the  triiunph  of  the  wquitcu 
over  the  jus  s^ctum^^m  other  words,  over  the  essential 
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content  of  the  whole  Roman  law-hiatory.  This  trtjuttat,  Ae 
milder  principle  of  law,  rests  here  uiren  the  fundamental 
principle  that  human  blood  should  not  be  ehed;  a  respect 
which  the  Roman  law,  allowing  to  the  creditor  the  mutilation 
of  the  debtor,  had  neglected  with  unexampled  barbarity.  The 
creditor,  here  the  Jew,  demands  thla  old,  severe  jufitioe ;  and, 
with  an  obstinacy  peculiar  to  his  nation,  "  will  have  his  bond." 
The  judge,  also,  cannot  deny  severe  justice ;  he  must  have 
what  the  bond  promises,  but  neither  more  nor  less.  Here 
his  obstinacy  is  met  by  an  equal  obstinacy :  he  will  allow  do 
tequita»,  and  demands  hie  Jus  itrictum;  but  the  judge  binds 
him  down  to  a  Jus  strktimmum,  and  that  also  in  favour  of 
this  wquilan,  which,  like  every  later  principle  of  law,  acts  in 
the  form  of  an  escejition,  annihilating  the  substance  of  the 
old  law,  without  formally  repealing  it.  In  fact,  the  old  law 
is  observed  as  to  its  fonn,  in  the  permission  given  to  the  Jew 
to  cut  as  much  flesh  as  the  bond  promises ;  whilst  the  excep- 
tion, "  no  more  and  no  less,"  absorbs  its  whole  substance, 
and  decides  at  once  the  triumph  of  equity  and  the  rightd  of 
humanity. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  objected  to  me  that,  after  all,  wrong  is 
done  to  the  old  law,  inasmuch  as  the  clause  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  twelve  tables,  «t  plus  minitsve  lecaerint,  teJTaud« 
eito,  is  disregarded  by  the  Prsetor  when  he  gives  the  defendant 
the  benefit  of  such  an  exception.  But  the  Pnetor  might 
avoid  this  clause,  if,  instead  of  the  exception,  no  more  and  no 
less,  he  had  given  that  which  stands  first  in  Slmkespeare  and 
alone  in  the  Gi'tta^  without  shedding  blood.  The  story  did 
not  take  that  clause  of  the  twelve  tables  into  the  bond  given 
to  the  Jew,  which  represents  the  strict  law,  but  placed  both 
principles  in  their  universality  one  against  the  other:  for,  in 
truth,  that  clause  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
severe  justice  which  ought  rather  to  have  confined  each  cre- 
ditor strictly  to  the  uncial  proportion  of  his  debt.  Tins  clause 
was  added  to  the  law  only  for  the  sake  of  making  it  practi- 
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cable.  Whoever  is  in  any  degree  familiar  with  the  Roman 
law  must  confess  that  the  story  represents  very  sufficiently 
the  march  of  development  of  the  Roman  law,  from  the  oppo« 
sition  of  the  more  severe  and  the  milder  principle  to  a  single 
event.  That  this  event  is  connected  with  the  right  of  com«* 
pulsory  servitude  is  not  without  meaning,  as  no  ordinance  of 
the  twelve  tables  is  more  revolting  and  inhuman  than  this; 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  adapted  to  represent  abstract  severe 
justice  in  the  story. 

On  account  of  this  relation  to  the  Roman  law-history, 
which  the  internal  form  of  the  story  makes  known,  we  can 
neither,  with  the  English,  believe  in  an  Oriental  origin, 
nor,  with  Grimm,  recognise  in  it  a  native  German  story.  In 
the  German  law,  the  old,  severe  justice  was  not  preserved 
even  formally,  but  had  been  superseded  by  another  j%$ 
strictum.  The  judge,  therefore,  would  not  have  said,  *^  Cut, 
but  beware  of  spilling  any  blood  f  but,  <<  The  bond  is  in- 
valid; cut  not,  on  pain  of  thy  life.*'  Yet  in  these  words  of 
the  Roman  Prastor  lies  the  whole  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
story. 

We  cannot  either  allow  the  £act  upon  which  Grimm  rests, 
that  the  story  first  took  its  rise  in  Germany  and  Lombardy. 
The  Cretta  Bamanorumf  in  which  it  first  appears,  belong  to 
Southern  France,  where,  as  Grrimm  himself  confesses,  (Popu- 
lar Stories,  iiL,  871)  and  Douce  doubts  without  sufficient 
reason,  it  was  composed  by  Bercheur  de  Poitou.  Grimm 
certainly  remarks  (Law  Antiquities,  S.  616,  Note)  that  the 
Latin  text  does  not  contain  this  story,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  editions,  as  well  as  the  manuscripts,  differ  much  one 
from  the  other;  and,  as  the  story  is  found  in  the  German 
and  English  tnunslAtions,  it  may  probably  have  been  in  the 
Latin  original  Lessing  asserts  this  in  the  second  letter  to 
Eschenbuig  already  mentioned ;  and  Tyrwhitt  has  made  use 
of  an  <dd  Latin  manuscript^  (MSS.  HarL,  2270)  which  he 
praises  as  tiie  most  perfect  wUdi  be  has  ever  seen,  in  which 
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the  forty-eighth  chapter  cont^na  this  story,  out  of  which  he 
quotes  aevcral  passages  verbatim.'  Even  the  copy  which 
Douce  made  use  of  in  hie  dieeertation  on  the  Gesta  Roma- 
norum,  must  have  contained  the  fltory  (compare  Illuatrations 
of  Shakespeare,  li.,  385,  i.,  281 ).  It  is  true,  this  chapter  may 
have  been  trauslated  from  the  German,  and  may  be  an  addi- 
tion of  a  later  German  translator  of  the  collection ;  but  whnt 
proof  is  there  that  tliia  German  text  again  was  not  founded 
upon  a  Latin  original?' 

Our  opinion  that  the  story  contains  an  old  law  anecdote, 
and  that  one  full  of  the  most  meaning  and  incident  that 
can  exist,  is  supported  by  the  form  of  the  fable  in  the  old 
Meitter^eeaiig  of  Kaiser  Karla  Recht,  printed  at  Bamberg  in 
liSS,  the  contents  of  wluch  are  thus  given  in  the  "Old 
German  Museum,"  ii.,  279-283 : — 

"  A  rich  merchant  left  his  whole  posaesaion  to  his  son, 
which  he  squandered  in  the  first  year.  He  then  borrows  a 
thousand  guilders  of  a  Jew,  to  try  Iiia  fortune  abroad.  The 
condition  is  the  one  already  known.  He  returns  with  great 
gain,  but  does  not  find  the  Jew  at  home,  and  so  overstays  the 
time ;  at  least,  the  Jew  miuntains  that  he  has  not  fulfilled 
the  contract,  because  the  time  has  elapsed.  They  conclude 
to  travel  to  the  Emperor  Charles,  (tliia  must  be  Charles  the 
Great)  that  he  may  decide  the  dispute.  On  the  road,  the 
merchant  falls  asleep  on  his  horse,  and  runs  over  and  kills  a 
cluld  who  was  in  his  way.  The  child's  father  proclaims  him 
for  a  murderer,  and  follows  him,  to  make  good  his  accusation 
to  the  Emperor's  court.  Here  the  merchant  is  taken  into 
custody,  but  by  a  new  misfortune  falls  out  of  the  window, 

'  I  have  given  these,  with  extracts  from  another  manuscript,  in  a  note 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter, — Ed. 

*  Douce  was  inclined  to  derive  the  process  fur  the  pound  of  flesh  from 
the  twelve  tables,  if  it  had  not  occurred  in  OrientaJ  somxcs  (i.,  200). 
Besides,  we  find  in  Douce  a  long  list  of  places  in  which  this  suit  ia  men- 
tiooed  (p.  279). 
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and  kills  an  old  Knight  who  was  sitting  below  upon  a  bench. 
The  son  of  this  Knight  now  comes  forward  as  plidntiff  against 
the  merchant,  so  that  the  Emperor  has  three  causes  to 
decide.  The  dispute  with  the  Jew  is  settled  in  the  well 
known  manner ;  the  claim  as  to  the  child  he  decides  in  a  less 
satisfactory  way.  ^  Send  him  to  thy  wife,  that  he  may  beget 
thee  another  child.'  —  *Nay/  said  the  man,  *I  will  rather 
say  nothing  more  of  my  loss.'  He  advises  the  son  of  the  old 
Knight,  as  the  most  satisfactory  manner  of  ayenging  his 
father,  to  go  up  into  the  chamber,  have  the  merchant  placed 
upon  the  bench,  and  the  young  man  may  then  fall  upon  him 
and  kill  him.  But  the  young  Knight  fears  he  may  fall  beside 
him,  and  so  gives  up  his  claim  to  vengeance." 

Here  abo  are  introduced  some  law  anecdotes,  very  inferior 
in  depth,  however,  to  the  one  in  question.  The  last  of  them 
is  a  jest  still  current  among  the  people  agunst  the  Jus  Talionisj 
which  is  met  with  abo  in  Bidermanni  Utopiay  Dilingse,  169l> 
p.  810. 

n.  The  other  part  of  the  story  of  Giovanni,  and  of  that 
of  the  Gesta  Bomanorunh  the  courtship  of  the  Emperor's 
daughter,  or  of  the  lady  of  Belmonte,^  reminds  us  most  im- 

^  Warton  has  referred  to  the  ancient  romance  of  Barlaam  and  Joeaphat 
as  the  remote  but  original  source  of  Shakespeare's  caskets.  According 
to  the  Greek  original,  which  has  not  been  printed,  ^  the  King  commanded 
four  chests  to  be  made,  two  of  which  were  covered  with  gold,  and  secured 
by  golden  locks,  but  filled  with  the  rotten  bones  of  human  carcasses. 
The  other  two  were  overlaid  with  pitch,  and  bound  with  rough  cords, 
but  replenished  with  precious  stones  and  the  most  exquisite  gems,  and 
with  ointments  of  the  richest  odour.  He  called  his  nobles  together,  and, 
placing  these  chests  before  them,  asked  which  they  thought  the  most 
valuable.  They  pronounced  those  with  the  golden  coverings  to  be  the 
most  precious,  supposing  they  were  made  to  contain  the  cro¥ms  and, 
girdles  of  the  King.  The  two  chests  covered  with  pitch  they  viewed 
with  contempt  Then  said  the  King,  '  I  presumed  what  would  be  your 
determination ;  for  ye  look  with  the  eyes  of  sense.  But  to  discern  base- 
ness or  value,  which  are  hid  within,  we  must  look  with  the  eyes  of  the 
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mediately  of  the  Crerman  Brunhild,  who  chooses  to  he  wooed 
in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  still  more  reminds  ua  of  many 
German  and  Italian  popular  stories,  where  costly  jewels  are 
given  for  permission  to  pass  one  night  only  in  the  chamber  of 
the  beloved  object,  and  every  time  a  sleeping  potion  frua- 
trates  the  lover's  purpose,  until  at  last  he  receives  advice 
to  pour  out  the  drink  secretly  (compare  Grimm's  Haua- 
marclien,  ii.,  88,  iii.,  159). 

In  the  story  of  the  Geda  Bomanorum,  this  is  wrought  by 
no  sleeping  potion,  but  by  a  magic  writing  which  the  maiden 
has  liud  under  the  pillow,  and  which  the  Knight  must  draw 
out  and  throw  from  him,  in  order  to  remain  awake.  Pro- 
bably it  was  originally  eleeping-Runcs  cut  in  a  tablet  or  staff 
which  wrought  this  enchontmcut.  Such  Runes  laid  under 
the  pillow  often  occiu- ;  for  example,  in  the  EgiUtage  (compare 
Le^s,  Mines  of  the  North,  L,  ]  7).  In  Tristan,  it  is  the  jnl- 
low  itself  which  puts  the  good  Kaedin  to  sleep,  when  he  is 
with  the  beantiful  Kamele.  (Ileinrich's  Continuation,  verss. 
4910-20;  Ulrich'a  Continuation,  v.,  1690-9.)  That  the  first 
coy,  nay,  cruel  King's  daughter,  alter  the  condition  is  ful- 
Ullcd,  and  the  marriage  accomplished,  changes  her  feeling, 
and  loves  her  husband,  is  entirely  with  the  story,  and  ie  of 
the  deepest  meaning.  It  is  an  excellent  addition  that  it 
should  be  she,  who  by  undertaking  the  judge's  office,  frees  her 
husband  and  his  friend  from  the  obligations  which  they  hod 
imdertakcn  on  her  account. 

This  story,  moreover,  occurs  by  itself  in  the  tale  of  Ab- 
dallah,  the  eon  of  Hanif,  which  Sandiseon  translated  into 
French  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  which  he  professed  to 
have  found  in  Batavio,  and  from  which  there  is  an  extract  in 
the  Bibliothique  det  Romans,  Jan.,  1778,  A.,  p.  104.     The 

mind.'  He  then  ordered  the  golden  chests  to  be  opened,  which  exhaled 
an  iDtoIcreblc  stencb,  and  filled  the  bcboldera  nith  horror."  Compara 
also  a  copy  of  the  Latin  GrHa  in  bI8.  liar).,  '2270,  and  the  other  nunn- 
Mripta  cited  by  Warlon. — Kn. 
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princess  is  here  bound  by  the  will  of  her  aunt,  who  left  her 
her  kingdom  and  crown,  to  subject  her  lover  to  such  a  test. 
This,  however,  is  foreign  to  the  connexion  of  the  story :  but 
the  native  prudery  of  the  maiden  makes  this  condition,  and 
discovers  the  artifice  of  the  sleeping  potion,  or  magical  writing; 
and  only  when  this  is  overcome  does  ^^the  virgin's  mind 
change,  so  that  she  becomes  wholly  kind  towards  him,''  &c. 
But  if,  in  Shakespeare,  Portia  is  obUged,  by  the  will  of  her 
father,  to  subject  her  suitors  to  the  trial  of  the  coffers,  still 
we  must  not  object  to  the  incident;  for  here  he  has  changed 
the  condition  of  the  story  for  a  totally  different  one,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  not  to  deceive  the  suitors  of  the  coy 
maiden,  but  to  find  out  the  most  worthy  husband  for  her. 

The  story  fix>m  which  he  borrowed  the  trial  by  the  three 
coffers  is  doubtlessly  the  second  here  given,  which  is  found 
only  in  the  English  Gesta  Bomanorum^  Our  third  (Dec  x.,  1) 
had  long  passed  for  Shakespeare's  source,  but  they  are  both 
related,  and  return  in  many  forms.  That  the  third  also  was 
known  to  Shakespeare  is  probable,  as  Valentine  Schmidt  has 
remarked,  (Beitrage,  S.  101)  from  a  passage  in  **As  You 
Like  It;"  for  here  is  clearly  an  allusion  to  the  words  which 
Rug^eri  addressed  to  his  horse,  when  he  added  water  to  the 
water.  We  refer  our  readers  especially  to  the  comparison 
instituted  by  the  learned  author,  in  the  passage  already  men- 
tioned, between  the  stories  relating  to  this  incident;  only 
subjoining,  in  respect  to  the  story  of  Boccaccio,  that  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  common  subterfuge  of  penurious  masters  m 
the  middle  ages,  that  the  ill  fortune  of  the  servant  was  to 
blame,  not  the  illiberality  of  the  court,  if  he  carried  away  no 
gift  therefirom.    Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  expresses  his 

'  It  seems  strange  that  M.  Simrock  should  not  have  referred  to  the 
curious  tale  of  the  caskets  in  Gower*8  Confessio  Amantis^  which,  though 
clearly  not  the  original  Shakespeare  has  followed,  bears  a  great  similarity 
to  the  incident  in  the  play.  I  think,  however,  it  is  nearly  the  same  tale 
we  find  in  Boccaccio. — ^Ed. 
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indignation  on  thia  subject  {LacAjnann,  70, 13) : — *'One  Bpeeoh 
ahalt  thou  take  heed  of  making.  I  mention  this  for  ray  esteem 
of  thee ;  for  even  if  thou  saidat  it,  I  must  hate  it,  as  the  nig- 
gards say  when  one  asks  his  wageii-— '  hod  he  good  luck,  X 
would  do  Uim  good.'  They  are  themselves  unhappy  who 
Bpenk  thus,  for  they  would  not  do  as  tliey  say." 

To  give  force  to  tliis  pretence  (had  he  good  luck,  I  would 
do  him  good),  the  King,  in  Boccaccio,  makes  the  trial  of  the 
two  coffers:  he  succeeds  in  showing  that  fortune  does  not 
wish  well  to  the  Knight,  as  she  suffers  him  to  miss  the  one 
which  is  filled  with  gold :  but  afterwards  he  amends  the  for- 
tune of  the  Knight  by  his  kindness,  in  order  to  give  a  positive 
proof  of  his  liberality.  In  Lehman's  Chronicle  of  Spire 
(S.  788),  the  same  story  is  told  of  a  servant  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund.  Here,  however,  the  Emperor  does  not 
undertake  to  amend  the  acta  of  fortune,  but  contents  himself 
with  having  shown  that  Ms  servant  was  wanting  in  good 
fortune,  not  himself  in  liberality.  (Compare  Griiturg  Bra^ui 
vol.  v.,  pt.  2,  60.)  In  Straparola,  xii.,  5,  is  the  same  story  of 
Sixtua  v.,  with  a  new  conclusion. 

This  idea  entera  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  into  on 
Oriental  story  of  friendship.  (Compare  "  Thousand  and  One 
Days,"  vol.  iv.,  184-6.)  Of  two  friends  who  have  mutually 
made  for  one  another  the  greatest  sacrifices  which  friend- 
ship can  surest,  one  is  obliged  to  flee  from  his  country,  and 
comes  to  the  court  of  the  other,  who  is  the  King  of  MosuL 
Here  he  hopes  to  find  a  sure  asylum;  but,  to  liis  great  asto- 
nishment, he  is  refused  admittance,  and  sent  away  with  two 
hundred  gold  sequins,  which  he  is  to  spend  in  trade,  and  he 
is  not  to  return  for  six  months.  At  the  expiration  of  thia 
period,  he  returns,  and  has  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  sequins 
remaining.  WTien  ho  now  returns  to  his  friend's  court,  and 
relates,  at  his  request,  what  has  happened  to  him,  he  is  ag^n 
refused  admittance,  and  receives  only  fifty  sequins,  with  the 
order  to  return  again  after  another  six  months.    When  theae 
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have  passed,  he  has  giuned  nearly  a  hundred  sequins :  he  re- 
turns to  the  court ;  and  now  the  Kmg  receives  him  affec- 
tionately, and  excuses  his  former  conduct  with  these  words — 
^^  Thou  knowest  that  misfortime  is  infectious.  I  had  heard 
of  thj  misfortune,  and  dared  not  give  thee  a  refuge,  nor  even 
see  thee,  for  fear  thy  misfortune  might  impart  itself  to  me, 
and  put  me  out  of  condition  to  do  thee  good  when  thy  iU  fortune 
had  ceased.  Now  that  misfortune  has  departed  from  thee, 
nothing  hinders  me  from  following  the  impulse  of  friendship." 
And  of  this  friendship  he  now  gives  him  the  most  undoubted 
proof,  by  sacrificing  to  him  his  love.  Hence,  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  the  former  dismissal  during  his  misfortune  was 
meant  only  for  his  friendly  advantage.  This  idea  of  the  in- 
fectious power  of  misfortune,  which  also  moved  the  guest  of 
the  too  happy  Polycrates  to  give  up  his  friendship,  may  very 
possibly  lie  in  the  background  of  our  story,  and  may  not  un- 
frequently  have  served  penurious  masters  as  an  excuse  for 
their  avarice. 


INote  by  the  Editor."] 

T7rwliitt*s  notices  of  the  tales  in  the  Latin  GestA,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  pages  are  so  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  arga- 
ment,  that  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  have  the  opportnnity  of 
perusing  them.  The  first  tale,  Of  the  Bond^  is  in  ch.  zlviiL  of  MS. 
HarL,  2270.  A  knight  there  borrows  money  of  a  merchant,  upon  con- 
dition of  forfeiting  all  hie  flesh  for  non-payment.  When  the  penalty  is 
exacted  before  the  jndge,  the  hdghfs  mistress^  di^^uised,  in  forma  viri 
et  vestimentis  pretiosis  induta,  comes  into  court,  and,  by  permission  of 
the  Judge,  endeavours  to  mollify  the  merchant.  She  first  ofiers  him  his 
money,  and  then  the  double  of  it,  &&,  to  all  which  his  answer  ifr— 
'*  Conventionem  meam  volo  habere, — ^Paella,  cum  hoc  audisset,  ait  coram 
omnibus,  Domine  mi  judex,  da  rectum  judicium  super  his  quae  vobis 
dixero. — Yos  scitis  quod  miles  nunquam  se  obligabat  ad  aliud  per  literam 
nisi  quod  mercator  habeat  potestatem  cames  ab  ossibus  sdndere,  sine  san-- 
guinis  effttsione^  de  quo  nihil  erat  prolocutum.  Statim  mittat  manum  in 
eum ;  si  vero  sanguinem  effuderit,  Rex  contra  eum  actionem  habet,  Mer- 
cator, cum  hoc  audisset,  ait ;  date  mihi  pecuniam  et  omnem  actionem  ei 
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remitto.  Altpuells,  Amen  dicotibi,  nullum  deaarium  habebis — ^tme  eiigo 
monum  in  eum,  ita  ut  sanguiaem  Don  efluudaa.  MercatorTero  videos  ae 
Gonfusuiu,  abscessit;  ct  sic  vita  militia  salvata  est,  et  Dnllum  denaritun 
dedit."  The  other  incideut,  of  the  ciiskels,  'a  in  ch.  scii.  of  the  eame 
collection.  A  King  of  Apulia  senda  hia  daughter  to  he  married  to  the 
son  ofnn  Emperor  of  Bomc.  Al\er  some  adventures,  (which  are  nothing 
to  the  present  puqwse)  she  h  brought  before  the  Emperor;  who  says  to 
her,  "Puella,  propter  amorem  filii  mei  multa  tLdvcrsa  austinutsti.  Tamcn 
d  digna  fueria  ut  uxor  ejut  aia  cito  probabo.  £t  fecit  fieri  tria  tbm. 
F&IM17M  fuit  de  mtro  purUaiino  et  lapidibus  pretiosis  interiua  ea  omni 
pfLTfe,  et  plenum  ossibus  mortuorum :  et  exterius  erat  aubscriptioj  Qui 
me  elegerit,  in  me  inveniet  quod  meruit.  Seocnditm  vas  erat  de  argenlo 
puro  et  gemmia  pretiosis,  plenum  terra  ^  et  exteriua  erat  subeeriptio: 
Qui  me  eltgerit,  in  me  inveniet  quod  natura  appelil.  Tehtiom  tbs  de 
p/umio  plenum  lapidibus  preCiosis  enterius  et  gemmis  nobilisaimii;  ct 
exteriuB  erat  Bubscriptio  talis :  Qui  me  elegerit.  in  me  inveniel  guod  Dent 
disposuit.  Ista  tria  ostendit  puells,  et  di:iit,  Si  unum  ci  istis  el^eria  in 
quo  commodum,  et  proficuum  eat,  filium  meum  habebia.  Si  Tcro  eiigcris 
quod  nee  tibl  ucc  aliis  est  commodum,  ipsum  non  habebis."  The  young 
lady,  after  mature  consideration  of  the  Tesscls  and  their  inacriptiona, 
chooses  the  leaden,  which  being  opened,  and  found  to  be  full  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  the  Emperor  says:  "Bona  puella,  bene  elegisti — ideo 
filium  meum  habebis." 

The  liond  story  is  found  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  Mr.  Wright  disco- 
vered the  following  very  curious  version  of  it  in  MS.  UarL,  7322,  t, 
manuscript  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  written  in  Eng- 
land, a  collection  of  Latin  stories  for  preachers.  The  scene  of  the  tale  ii 
laid  in  Denmark: — "In  Dacia  erat  quidam  homo  habeas  duos  Qlios, 
quorum  senior  est  maliciosus  et  parous,  junior  autcra  non  tantum  libeialii 
sed  prodigua.  Cum  autero  junior  hospilalitati  omnia  qus  babuit  expcn- 
disset,  accidit  ut  duos  homines  peterent  ab  co  hospitium.  Hie  nutem, 
quanquam  nihil  haberet  unde  bonesle  eos  reciperct,  propter  tamen  vcre- 
cundiam  eos  recepit.  Cum  autem  nihil  haberet  unde  cibaria  eis  poraret 
pnctcr  unam  vaccam,  earn  occidit.  Deficiente  igitur  pane  ct  potu,  fratrem 
•eniorem  adivit,  subsidium  ab  eo  requirens;  qui  respondit  ac  ubi  nihil 
peuitus  daturum,  nisi  emeret.  Contestante  autem  juniori  se  nihil  habere, 
respondit  senior,  ■  Immo,'  inquit,  '  carnem  tuom  babes,  vende  niihi  ad 
latitudinem  manus  men  de  came  tua  in  quibusct  in  quodruplum  ubietin- 
que  voliiero  recipere.'  Junior  parvipendcns  pepigit  cum  co,  testihua  ad- 
hibitis.    Modus  autem  ct  istius  patria:  est  sic  vcl  alibi  sub  qnavia  falntate 
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scripti  vel  cbirographi  ita  nisi  sub  teste  licet  emere  vel  vendere.  Rece- 
dentibus  igitur  bospitibus  et  consumptis  cibariis,  pactum  poposdt  senior 
frater.  Negat  junior,  et  adductus  est  coram  rege,  et  sententiatus  coram 
juniore  ut  ad  locum  supplidorum  deducatur,  et  acdpiat  senior  tantum  de 
came  quantum  pactum  est  vel  in  capite  yel  circa  cor.  Misertus  autem 
Bui  populus  eo  quod  libendis  erat,  nunciaverunt  filio  regis  quae  et  quare 
bsec  facta  fuerant,  qui  statim  misericordia  motus,  induit  se,  et  paleiridum 
ascendens  secutus  est  miserum  ilium  sic  dampnatum ;  et  cum  yenisset  ad 
locum  supplicii,  videns  eum  populus  qui  ad  spectaculum  confluzerant, 
cessit  sibi.  Et  alloquens  Alius  re^  firatrem  ilium  seniorem  crudelem,  et 
dixit  ei:  'Quid  juris  babes  in  isto?*  Respondit:  'Sic,*  inquit,  'pacti 
sumus,  ut  pro  cibariis  tantundem  de  came  sua  mihi  daret,  et  oondemp- 
natus  est  ad  solutionem  per  patrem  tuum  regem.*  Cni  filius  r^i^ 
'Nibil,*  inquit,  'aliud  petis  nisi  camem?*  Bespondit,  'Nihil.*  Cui 
filius,  'Ergo  sanguis  suus  in  came  sua  est  ;*  et  ait  filius  isti  condempnato, 
'  Da  mihi  sanguinem  tuum,*  et  statim  pepigerunt,  insuper  fecit  sibi  oon- 
dempnatus  bomagium.  Tunc  dixit  filius  regis  fratri  seniori, '  Modo  cape 
ubicunque  Yolueris  camem  tuum;  sed  si  sanguis  mens  est,  si  ex  eo 
minimam  guttam  effunderis,  morieris.*  Quo  yiso,  recessit  senior  con- 
fusus,  et  Uberatns  est  junior  per  regem.** 
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VI.  CYMBELINE. 


It  is  not  certain  whether  the  novel  of  Boccaccio  (Dec.  iL,  9) 
is  the  immediate  or  only  the  remote  source  of  our  play.  Grimm 
{Altdeutsehe  Wdlder  L,  27)  expressly  denies  it,  MesQwhile, 
no  story  has  yet  been  found  which  has  more  traits  in  common 
with  our  author's  "  Cymbeline."  Though  Benda  ^ves  as 
Shakespeare's  undoubted  original  the  second  story  in  the 
work  entitled  "  Westward  for  Smelts,"  which  appeared  at 
Lfondon  in  1603,'  and  which  story  he  haa  translated  verbatim 
in  the  remarks  to  this  play,  yet  this  assertion  is  quite  un- 
grounded. The  greater  number  of  the  English  critics  decide 
for  our  story ;  and  even  Malone  remarked  that  far  more  cir- 
cumstances agree  with  Shakespeare  here  than  in  that  atory, 
which  besides  is  nothing  but  a  direct  imitation  of  Boccaccio's 
story,  adapted  to  English  manners.  With  this  Dunlop  agrees, 
ii.,  255  et  leq.  It  mentions  notliing  of  the  chest  whereby  the 
traitor  contrives  to  introduce  lumself  by  night  into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  faithful  wife- — nothing  of  the  pictures  in  it — nothing 
of  the  mole  on  her  bosom — instead  of  this  decisive  token,  a 
crucifix  is  represented  as  sufficing  to  convince  the  creduloua 
husband  of  his  wife's  guilt.     This  defect  is   not  counter- 

'  This  date  is  given  solely  on  the  authority  of  St«eveQ8,but  Mr.  Collier 
U  of  opinion  that  it  was  first  published  in  1620,  being  entered  oa  the 
books  of  the  Stationers' Company  in  that  year.  Mr.  Collier  saystheonly 
copy  kuonn  of  the  edition  of  1G20  is  preserved  in  the  Capell  collection, 
but  I  have  recently  purchased  a  fine  copy  of  the  work,  which  certainly 
has  no  indication  of  having  been  a  repubhcation.  A  curious  woodcut  of 
a  barge  occurs  on  the  litlc-|)age.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  Steevens' 
nuertion,  because  he  refers  lo  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register  aa  COn> 
laining  infurmatiuu  not  found  in  the  edition  he  used. — En. 
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balanced  by  other  traits  which  are  wanting  in  Boccaccio,* 
and  which  might  show  that  Shakespeare  had  known  only  this 
form  of  the  story.  Probably  the  tragedy  was  written  before 
the  publication  of  the  story ;  for  though  Malone  conjectures 
the  former  was  composed  in  the  year  1605,  because  the  stories 
of  Lear  and  Cymbeline  stand  near  each  other  in  Holinshed's 
Chronicle,  yet  Benda  remarks,  very  justly,  how  insufficient 
this  datum  is  to  determine  the  age  of  the  piece :  but  he  is  not 
more  successful  himself,  when  he  maintains  with  confidence 
that  the  piece  was  not  composed  before  1603,  because  the 
story  first  came  out  in  that  year.  Tieck  assumes  that  this 
piece  is  a  work  of  the  poet's  youth,  resumed  in  his  after-life. 

That  no  English  translation  of  this  play  can  be  produced 
of  Shakespeare's  age  is  no  decisive  proof  whether  our  sup- 
position be  allowed  that  Shakespeare  could  read  it  in  the 
original;  or  we  suppose,  with  the  English,  that  the  translations 
have  been  lost.^  The  Italian  names,  Philario,  Pisanio,  and 
lachimo,  would  imply  a  borrowing  from  an  Italian  source ; 
though  the  episode  of  the  stolen  sons  of  the  King,  Guiderius  and 

*  The  tale  in  the  Decameron  is  unquestionably,  in  some  measure,  the 
source  of  Shakespcare*s  play,  but  it  had  probably  been  translated  into 
English  in  other  forms  besides  that  contained  in  the  **  Westward  for 
Smelts.**  One  translation  of  the  story  was  published  as  early  as  15 IS, 
under  the  title  of  "  Frederyke  of  Gennen,"  a  copy  of  which  was  in  Cap- 
tain Cox*s  library.  I  have  seen  only  a  fragment  of  this  tract ;  and  should 
feel  much  obliged  if  any  reader  would  refer  me  to  the  existence  of  a  com- 
plete copy. — ^Ed. 

'  Two  similarities  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Collier  between  an  early 
French  miracle-play  and  the  play  of  ^*  Cymbeline.**  In  the  former,  the 
seducer  boasts  that,  if  he  could  speak  to  the  lady  twice,  he  would  conquer 
her  virtue.  This  boast  also  occurs  in  Shakespeare*s  play ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  a  natural  coincidence,  and  similar  to  what  would  be  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  any  libertine.  The  second  similarity  is  in  the  seducer  assault- 
ing the  virtue  of  the  lady  by  pretending  that  her  husband  had  set  her  the 
example  of  infidelity.  This  incident  is  also  much  too  universal  to  be 
considered  in  this  case  as  any  remarkable  coincidence. — £d. 
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ArviraguB,  and  a  great  part  of  the  fate  of  Leonatua  Poathntntw, 
give  ground  for  the  euppoaition  that  Shakespeare  had  pre- 
viously met  with  another  story,  and  amalgamated  it  with  thiB. 
Perhaps  this  union  of  the  fate  of  Imogen  with  the  old  British 
popular  Btory,  as  told  by  Holinshed,  and  before  him  by  Geof- 
frey of  Moumouth  and  others,  had  already  taken  place  in  a 
popular  story  then  ciirrent,  and  of  which  Shakespeare  made 
use,  Tliis  would  remove  the  reproach,  on  which  English 
critics  lay  so  much  stress,  that  Shakespeare  has  peopled 
ancient  Kome  with  modern  Italians :  for  if  he  found  those 
Italian  names  already  existing  in  a  popular  romance,  he  could 
not  change  them  for  others  without  prejudice  to  the  impularity 
of  his  piece.  Douce,  (Illustrations,  ii.,  199)  imagines  that  he 
6nd3  In  the  romance  of  Xenophon  Epheaiua,  "  Abrocamas 
and  Antliia,"  which  he  also  considers  as  the  earliest  source  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  two  incidents  which  also  occur  in 
" Cymbeline."  The  first  is  as  follows: — When  Anthia  has 
become  tlie  slave  of  Mantos  and  her  husband,  the  latter  be- 
comes enamoured  of  her ;  the  jealous  Manto,  discovering  tliis, 
orders  a  trusty  servant  to  take  Anthia  into  the  wood,  and 
put  her  to  death.  The  scr>'ant,  however,  like  tlie  servant  in 
Boccaccio,  and  Pisanio,  in  Shakespeare,  pities  the  unfortunate 
Anthia,  and  spares  her  life.  This  incident,  which  occurs  per- 
petually in  stories  of  all  times  and  of  all  nations,  proves 
nothing,  especially  as  it  is  found  in  Boccaccio  in  much  nearer 
connexion  with  tlie  fortune  of  Imogen,  The  other  incident  is 
that  of  the  sleeping  potion,  which  Imogen  drinks  like  Antliia 
and  Julia,  after  taking  which  she  is  judged  dead  by  Arvi- 
ragus  and  Guiderius,  and  then  awakes  to  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Roman  GeneraL  It  is  not  to  be  denied  here  that 
the  sleeping  potion  has  more  analogy  in  its  operation  with 
"  Cymbeline"  than  with  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  therefore 
it  is  very  possible  that,  in  the  popular  relation  which  we  have 
already  supposed  Shakespeare  to  have  made  use  of,  the 
romance  of  Xenophon  may  have  been  incorimrated  with  the 
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story  of  Boccaccio,  if,  indeed,  Shakespeare  himself  did  not 
undertake  this  incorporation.' 

In  the  story  of  Cymbcline  and  his  two  sons,  related  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  there  are  but  few  incidents  to  remind 
us  of  Shakespeare.  **  When  Cymbeline  had  ruled  ten  years 
over  the  Britons,  he  begat  two  sons,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus : 
to  the  first  of  these  he  left  the  kingdom  at  his  death.  He 
refused  the  Bomans  their  tribute,  whereupon  Claudius  landed 
with  an  army,  and  besieged  Porchester.  With  him  was  a 
man  named  Levis  Hamo,  on  whose  counsel  he  relied  in 
matters  of  war.  When  it  came  to  a  contest,  Guiderius  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  and  Claudius  was  flying  to  the 
ships,  when  the  cunning  Hamo  threw  his  arms  from  him, 
clothed  and  armed  himself  as  a  Briton,  and  so  fought  against 
the  Romans.  He  encourages  the  Britons  to  follow  the 
enemy,  and  gain  a  full  victory ;  for  he  had  learned  their  lan- 
guage and  manners,  having  grown  up  among  the  British 
hostages  at  Kome.  In  this  manner  he  drew  near  to  Eang 
Guiderius,  who  suspected  no  treachery,  and  slew  him  un- 
awares with  a  stroke  of  the  sword.  He  then  fled  again  to 
the  Romans.  When  Arviragus  saw  his  brother  slain,  he  put 
on  his  armour,  and  led  the  Britons  against  the  Romans,  as  if 
he  were  Guiderius  himself."  Thus,  in  Shakespeare,  Leonatus 
PosthumuB  twice  changes  his  armour :  once  to  fight  with  the 
Britons,  when  he  had  come  with  the  Romans ;  the  second 
time  to  be  taken  captive  by  the  Britons  as  a  Roman.  But  it 
is  exactly  his  fortunes  which  give  most  foundation  for  the 
suspicion  that  a  popular  form  of  the  story  lay  between  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth's  accoimt  and  Shakespeare's  representation.' 

^  This  is,  I  think,  most  unlikely.  If  the  Greek  romance  had  any 
influence  at  all  on  the  story  employed  by  Shakespeare,  it  can  at  best 
be  supposed  to  be  a  very  remote  original. — ^En. 

'  Even  the  name  of  Imogen  occurs  in  Holinshedand  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  not,  however,  in  the  story  of  Cymbeline  and  his  son,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Chronicle,  in  the  history  of  Brutus  and  Locrine. 
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Meanwhile,  it  is  certain  that  the  story  of  Cassibelan,  whidi 
is  given  in  the  BiblioMque  Unitertelle  det  Romans,  1781, 
(Janv.  A.J  p.  21)  without  any  note  of  the  source,  haa  been 
in  no  way  used  by  Shakespeare;  for,  although  this  agreea 
witli  his  representation  even  to  the  minutest  pointa,  this  agree- 
ment is  far  too  close  to  allow  lis  to  deny  that  the  composer 
has  rather  drawn  from  Shakespeare.  In  some  notea  sub- 
joined to  this  story,  even  the  English  commentary  on  Shake- 
speare is  made  use  of;  for  example,  p.  64,  wliere  the  passage 
quoted  from  Erasmus  is  borrowed  from  a  note  of  Warburton. 
AVc  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  that  the  editors  of  the  Biblio- 
thiqiw  have  copied  Shakespeare's  "  Cymbeline,"  and,  contrary 
to  their  usual  custom,  have  omitted  to  mention  the  source 
whence  it  was  taken,  to  conceal  the  departure  from  the  plan 
of  their  work,  which  was  only  to  contain  extracts  from 
romances,'  not  from  plays. 

The  story  of  Boccaccio  haa  probably  taken  ita  rise  from  a 
Latin  original,  which  is  most  likely  that  of  the  German  folk- 
book,  which  appeared  first  without  date  or  place,  under  the 
title,  Ein  leipliehe  hhtori/  und  Warheit  ton  tier  Kaufmendem 
(a  pleasant  history  and  truth  of  four  merchants);  and  was 
afterwards  printed  at  Nuremburg,  under  the  title,  A  in  UpticAe 
hUlorie  Ton  fier  Kaufii-uten.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark  this 
book  is  still  popular ;  in  Germany  it  has  gone  out  of  uae,  but 
has  been  lately  replaced  by  an  entirely  modem  work,  which 
haa  arisen  out  of  Boccaccio's  novel.  It  bears  the  title  of 
"The  beautiful  Caroline  a  Captain  of  Hussars,  or  the  mag- 
nanimous merchant's  wife,"  8vo.,  1826.  Upon  the  earlier* 
work,  compare  Grimm,  AUde-utsc/ie  Wiilder,  i.,  68. 

'  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  Shakespeare's  Library,  gives  an  account  of  two 
uld  French  romancea,  which  contain  the  inciilent  of  the  wager.  In  one 
of  these,  a  secret  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  room  where  the  Indy  take*  ft 
bath  enables  the  man  to  discover  a  peculiar  mark  on  her  body;  in  the 
other,  tokens  are  slolen  by  a  perfidious  attendant.  These  tales  prove  the 
popularity  of  this  incident,  hut  only  remotely  illuslralc  Shakespeare's 
plot,— Kd. 
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Augustus  von  Schlegel  gives  as  the  idea  of  "  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,"  that  female  truth  and  submission  conquer 
the  misuse  of  male  superiority.  Thus  expressed,  the  same 
thought  is  the  foundation  also  of  the  present  play,  and  of 
several  others  of  Shakespeare's ;  among  these  we  place  King 
Lear,  The  Winter's  Tale,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  Pericles  of  Tyre,  and  Othello :  though, 
in  the  last,  the  triumph  of  pure  womanhood  takes  a  tragic 
turn.  In  **  Measure  for  Measure,"  Shakespeare  scarcely  found 
this  idea  ready  to  his  hand;  but,  by  the  alterations  already 
noticed,  he  contrived  to  draw  his  material  into  the  same 
circle,  and  even  to  duplicate  the  principle  in  Isabella  and 
Mariana.  In  "  The  London  Prodigal,"  falsely  attributed  to 
Shakespeare,  it  is  the  wonderful  fidelity  of  the  woman  which 
reforms  the  villain  of  the  piece.  We  should  never  finish  our 
task,  if  we  were  to  enumerate  all  the  fictions  on  this  subject ; 
we  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  important.  Schlegel 
has  already  quoted,  in  illustration,  the  story  of  Griselda,  which, 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Margrave  Walther,"  has  become  a 
popular  German  story :  but  we  may  as  justly  reckon  among 
the  number  those  of  Lucretia,  in  Livy ;  of  Bertha  with  the 
broad  foot,  the  wife  of  Pipin  (compare  Valentine  Schmidt,  on 
the  Italian  heroic  poems,  1-42,  and  Grii^m,  ^^Old  German 
Forests,"  iii.,  4.S);  of  Hildegard,  the  wife  of  Charles  the 
Great,  (Schreiber's  "Tales  of  the  Rhine,"  63)  which  agrees 
in  almost  every  point  with  that  of  Crescentia  {Kolocza  Codex, 
edited  by  Count  Mailath,  Pest  1817,  241).  The  two  last 
stories  are  merely  the  Oriental  tale  of  the  Cadi  and  his  wife, 
"Arabian  Nights,"  ii.,  243  et  seq.  Even  the  confession  is 
found  here,  but  not  the  leprosy.  (Compare  chap.  cL  of  the 
English  Gesta  Romanorumj  according  to  the  extract  in  Douce, 
Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  ii.,  416.)  The  popular  tales  of 
Hirlanda,  Helena,  and  Kaisar  Octavian,  again  belong  to  this 
cycle ;  and  these  are  connected,  as  well  with  one  another,  as 
the  last  mentioned  is  yrith  the  French  tale  of  Valentine  and 
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Orson.  To  these  we  muat  add  the  storicB  of  Genofeva  «nd 
Hioglried,  connected  with  the  tale  of  Siegfried's  birth,  as  told 
in  the  Wilkina»age;  and  finally,  the  new  popular  book  of 
Itha  von  Toggenburg,  whose  fortunes  are  related  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  German  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  1 68. 
The  romance  of  Sir  Galmy  in  the  "  Book  of  Love,"  of  which 
an  abridged  popular  form  has  heen  preserved,  forma  the  con- 
nexion between  these  and  Fridolin.  Still  later  comes  Kath- 
chen  von  Hvilbronn,  which  is  closely  connected  with  GiUtta  di 
Narbonne,  and  with  an  English  ballad  in  which  the  dreftm 
under  the  elder  tree  heard  by  the  Knight  occurs,  wluch  haa 
given  so  much  pleasure  on  our  stage.  The  Scottish  ballad  of 
Clilld  Waters  is  more  similar  to  Griseldo.  The  Roman  de  la 
yioletle,  the  origin  of  Spohr's  EuryantMf,  stands  between  our 
tale  and  that  of  Crescentia.  Finally,  the  old  German  heroic 
poem  of  Chautrun,  and  the  Indian  tales  of  Damajanti  and  of 
Sacontala,  have  the  same  tendency. 

In  this  great  family  of  stories,  a  narrower  cycle  is  formed 
by  those  which,  like  our  tale,  begin  with  a  husband  who  is  at 
first  well  disposed,  and  convinced  of  the  virtue  of  his  wife, 
and  who  wagers  with  a  falunmiator  of  the  whole  sex  that  the 
latter  shall  not  be  able  to  triumph  over  the  lady's  virtue. 
This  introduction  has  decided  advantages ;  for,  besides  that 
it  at  once  establishes  the  theme  in  question,  it  also  »crvea 
greatly  to  the  development  of  the  principal  idea,  when  the 
husband,  at  first  so  confident  that  he  can  venture  bis  whole 
fortune  upon  Ids  wife's  ^-irtue.  Is  yet  not  found  sufficiently 
firm  in  his  belief  and  confidence,  inasmucli  as  he  suffers  him- 
self to  be  deceived  by  proofs  and  tokens  surreptitiously  oh- 
tiuned,  and  to  be  hurried  into  barbarities  which  terminate  in 
intivjducing  the  triumph  of  feminine  fidelity  and  patience. 
The  apparent  victory  gaJnctl  for  a  wtiile  by  the  unworthy 
opinion  of  the  sex  only  serves  at  last  to  show  the  purity  and 
exalted  nature  of  women  in  brighter  colours,  in  which  even 
the  best  husband  has  shown  too  little  confidence. 
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This  may  be  the  reason  why  this  introduction  is  such  a 
favourite,  though  it  occurs  sometimes  in  tales  where  it  can 
have  no  effect,  the  story  taking  another  turn.  Among  this 
number  is  the  favourite  ballad — 

*^  There  sat  two  companions,**  &C., 

in  which  the  divulging  of  the  secrets  of  love  is  avenged  im- 
mediately upon  the  person  who  betrays  them ;  for  his  love, 
who  has  listened  to  the  companions,  shuts  the  door  upon  him, 
and  sends  him  away  with  the  well  known  words — "  Go  whence 
thou  camest,  and  bind  thy  horse  on  a  green  bough."  Compare 
Cento  noveUe  Antiche,  no  v.  61. 

If  we  compare  this  with  our  story,  it  appears  censurable, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  Bemabo  should  so  much  as  speak 
of  the  charms  of  his  wife  before  those  licentious  strange  mer- 
chants ;  and,  in  fact,  his  loquacity  may  be  considered  as  the 
origin  of  all  his  succeeding  misfortunes. 

The  story  of  Lucretia  also  begins  with  a  similar  wager, 
though  Livy  has  left  it  in  doubt  whether  it  referred  to  the 
lady's  excellence  generally,  or  only  to  that  of  her  chastity. 
Here,  indeed,  Tarquinius  Sextus  breaks  the  conditions  of  the 
wager,  inasmuch  as  he  gains  by  force  what  Ambrogivolo's 
cunning  pretends  to  have  obtained ;  but  the  shaming  of  the 
husband  for  his  wavering  faith  does  not  occur.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  death  of  Lucretia,  in  reference  to  Collatinus,  may 
be  considered  as  a  punishment  of  his  vainglory,  or  of  his  guilt 
in  having  so  much  as  questioned  the  virtue  of  his  wife. 

The  story  takes  another  turn  in  the  Middle  High  German 
poem  of  the  two  merchants,  (reprinted  in  "  The  Old  German 
Forests,"  L,  ^^5-66)  the  contents  of  which  we  give  in  an 
abridged  form,  as  it  refers  not  only  to  our  story,  but  to  Boc- 
caccio's GiUetta  di  Narhonne^  and  to  the  alterations  which 
Shakespeare  has  made  in  ^^  Measure  for  Measure,"  in  the 
material  which  he  borrowed  from  Cinthio. 

In  Verdun,  in  France,  lived  two  merchants,  who  were  in- 
timate friends,  named  Gilot  and  Gillam ;  one  of  whom  was 
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rich,  and  the  other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  s 
iitinied  Irmengiirt;  tlie  poor  man  a  son  called  Bertram. 
Friendship  moves  Gilot  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  son  of  hia  poor  friend.  When  the  wcdtUug  haa  been 
Bolemnized,  and  the  bride  taken  home,  Bertram  le  compelled 
by  urgent  business  to  go  to  the  annual  fair  at  Provina. 
Taking  a  tender  leave  of  his  young  wife,  he  arrives  safely  at 
Proving,  where  he  tiikee  up  his  quarters  at  the  best  inn.  At 
table  he  meets  witli  many  merchants,  who,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  speak  of  their  wives  at  home.  One  pretends 
that  he  is  sure  his  wife  is  a  devil,  and  no  woman :  and  no  one 
should  come  too  near  Ijer.  The  other,  on  the  contrary, 
praises  Win  as  kind  and  coinpa^siouate,  and  one  given  to 
taking  pity  on  her  neighbours ;  whereby  it  comes  to  pass  that 
he  has  two  bastards  to  Bup[Kirt.  The  third  lias  a  wife  who 
"  drinks  till  her  tongue  stumbles,"  &c  The  host  then  chal- 
lenges Bertram  to  give  an  account  of  his  wife,  and  he  pnuees 
her  as  the  flower  of  all  women.  The  host,  however,  oflicrs  t<j 
wi^er  with  him,  that  within  a  short  time  he  will  go  to  bed 
with  her.  Bertram  accepts  the  challenge,  and  both  stake  all 
their  possessions  on  the  wager.  Bertram  now  sends  word  to 
his  wife  that  he  is  going  to  Venice,  and  will  not  return  very 
shortly ;  and  the  host  betakes  himself  to  Verdun,  and  take^ 
lodgings  opposite  tlie  house  of  Inncngart.  He  seeks  to  seduce 
her,  first  by- greetings,  then  by  presents,  then  by  bribing 
messengers,  and  at  last  by  great  offers.  Finally,  when  he 
t>rofter8  her  a  thousand  marks  for  one  night,  all  the  people  in 
the  house  persuade  her  not  to  lose  such  a  sum.  She  seeks 
protection  with  her  nearest  relatives,  with  her  parents,  and 
those  of  her  husband ;  liut  even  these,  blinded  by  the  gold, 
command  her  to  accept  the  offer,  and  threaten  her  with  the 
aciger  of  her  husband,  when  he  returns  and  hears  that  he  has 
lost  such  a  sum  for  a  whim  of  hers.  Tmiengart,  at  these 
counsels  and  threats,  falls  into  the  utmost  desjiaJr.  In  this 
disti'essi  she  turns  to  God,  who  pitiei^  her  gooilness,  and  eevda 
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her  good  counscL  In  accordance  with  this,  she  sends  word 
to  Hogier  (for  this  was  the  host's  name)  that  she  is  ready  to 
do  his  will ;  that  he  must  send  the  money,  and  come  to  her 
secretly  in  the  night ;  but  she  changes  clothes  with  her  maid 
Amelin,  whom  she  puts  off  in  her  stead  upon  Hogier.  When 
the  night  is  past,  and  Hogier  wishes  to  depart,  he  asks  for 
a  token;  but  this  being  refused,  he  cuts  off  a  finger  of 
Amelin,  whom  he  takes  for  Irmengart,  and  takes  it  with  him. 
Bertram,  however,  will  not  be  convinced  of  his  wife's  dis- 
honesty, and  both  travel  back  to  Verdun,  where  Hogier  pro- 
mises to  show  the  proof  that  he  has  won  his  wager.  When 
they  arrive  there,  Bertram  prepares  a  great  feast,  and  invites 
all  his  relatives  to  it.  Irmengart  remarks  his  grief,  and  asks 
the  cause :  he  confides  to  her  the  story  of  the  wager,  when 
she  comforts  him,  and  says — ^^  His  arts  shall  avail  him  no- 
thing ;  all  he  has  is  ours.''  When  the  feast  is  over,  Hogier 
relates  the  story  to  the  assembled  guests,  and  maintains  that 
he  has  won  the  wager,  showing  as  proof  the  cut  finger. 
Irmengart  now  confesses  her  fault,  but  excuses  herself  by 
saying  that  all  her  relatives  had  counselled  her  to  earn  the 
money.  When  she  has  shamed  them  by  this,  she  shows  both 
hands,  on  which  there  is  no  finger  wanting,  and  at  the  same 
time  comes  Amelin,  and  complains  of  her  misfortune.  Hogier 
now  confesses  that  he  has  lost  both  the  wager  and  his  fortune ; 
but  Amelin  is  given  him  to  wife,  with  a  dowry  of  a  hundred 
marks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  the  author  gives  his 
name,  Ruprecht  von  Wurzburg. 

A  modem  Greek  ballad  in  Bartholdy's  "Fragments  for 
the  Knowledge  of  Greece,"  (Berlin,  1805,  430-440,  reprinted 
in  the  "  Old  German  Forests,"  ii.,  181 )  tells  the  same  story ; 
but  here  the  brother  lays  a  wager  with  the  King  on  the 
chastity  of  his  sister;  and  the  King,  in  conclusion,  is  claimed 
by  the  sister  as  her  servant : — 

**  So  open  now  your  eyes  and  see,  both  lords  and  lowly  bom, 
My  fingers  are  in  number  full,  my  head  is  all  unshorn : 
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As  with  my  eerront  he  hath  lain,  therefore  is  he  my  ItDive; 
So  All  tLj  wallet  and  go  out,  a9  doth  beseem  a  slave  I 
Fetch  water  from  the  well  for  us,  ao  much  as  we  require. 
And  on  thine  ate  from  yonder  wood  fetch  fuel  for  our  fire." 
Finally)  the  often-mentioned  old  Welsh  story  of  Talieein 
("  Old  German  Forests,"  l,  70)  cont^na  the  same  funda^ 
mental  features.     It  will  readily  be  remarked,  that  in  the 
old  German  poem,  the  wager  brings  no  shame  to  the  bride- 
groom ;  for  he  does  not  wholly  deny  his  confidence  in  the 
chastity  of  his  wife ;  instead  of  this,  the  parents  and  relatives 
are  put  to  shame,  who  have  counselled  Irincngart  to  earn  the 
gold;  BO  that  here  also  the  story  sets  the  main  idea  in  the 
clearest  light,  by  the  contrast  between  the  greedy  relatives 
and  the  high  feeling  of  the  woman.     This,  however,  does  not 
happen  immediately  thi-ough  the  bet,  which,  therefore,  is  not 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  story  as  in  Boccaccio's  re- 
lation.    For  this  reason,  we  prefer  the  latter. 

The  connexion,  moreover,  with  Giletta  di  Narbontu  is 
shown  even  in  the  names.  The  father  of  Irmengart  is  called 
Gilot,  her  father-in-law  Gillam ;  neither  of  them  dlBering 
much  from  Giletta.  Her  husband  is  called  Bertram;  the  hus- 
band of  Giletta  is  Beltram,  which  is  the  same  name.  On 
the  other  side,  Bernabo,  Gine\Ta's  husband,  as  Grimm  ha« 
already  remarked,  reminds  us  also  of  Bertram  ;  and  Ambro- 
givolo  of  the  Ambrosius  of  the  German  popular  tale.  This 
interchange  can  only  be  explained  by  the  relationship  of  the 
two  stories.  The  former  story  does  not  confine  itself  closely 
to  tlie  common  idea;  but  this  idea  develops  itself  in  both 
cases  in  the  same  manner ;  the  deceit  by  the  substitution  of  a 
false  bride  is  common  to  the  two  stories.  In  Shakespeare's 
*'  Measure  for  Measure,"  the  substitution  of  Mariana  for 
laabclla,  if  we  look  at  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  Angelo,  ia 
like  that  of  Amelin  fur  Irmengart,  in  the  old  German  poem ; 
but  if  wc  look  at  the  relation  of  Angelu  to  Mariana,  to  whom 
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he  has  promised  marriage,  it  is  the  change  of  Giletta  di  Nai> 
bonne  against  the  gentlewoman's  daughter. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  mention  the  novella  of  Bandello, 
i.,  21,  which  commences  also  with  the  same  wager,  but  after- 
wards takes  quite  another  turn.  The  lady  entices  both  the 
false  lovers  who  have  wagered  with  her  husband  into  a  tower, 
and  obliges  one  to  spin  and  the  other  tp  wind  thread,  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  perish.  The  husband  has  a  magic  glass,  which 
informs  him  from  a  distance  of  his  wife's  behaviour.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  a  story  in  the  German  Gesta  Bomanorum^ 
where  the  husband's  shirt  remains  white  so  long  as  his  wife 
keeps  her  faith  to  him.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  very  similar 
to  Bandello.  This  latter  has  also  furnished  Massinger  with 
material  for  his  drama,  "  The  Picture."  Compare  Valentine 
Schmidt's  contributions  to  the  History  of  Bomantic  Poetry, 
14,  where  also  are  given  the  later  modifications  of  Boccaceio's 
story.* 

*  Daubing  with  honey,  and  exposing  to  the  wasps  and  flies  in  a  burning 
sun,  is  an  old  punishment.  Compare  Grimm^s  German  Legal  Anti- 
quities. The  passage  there  quoted  should  also  be  mentioned  (Apuleius, 
Asinus  Aureus,  lib.  viii.,  p.  ISO,  ed.  Bipont).  The  incident  here  referred 
to  concludes  the  tale  in  the  Decameron. 
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VIL  THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR 

The  first  sketch  of  this  play  appeared  in  1602,'  soon  after 
the  poet  remodelled  it  into  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess 
it.  If  Malone's  conjecture  be  correct,  that  this  had  been 
done  in  1603,  though  it  was  not  printed  in  the  new  form  till 
1623,  then  Shakespeare  cannot  have  made  use  of  the  first 
story  in  "  Westward  for  Smelts,"  which  did  not  appear  till 
16Ct3.  We  are  sorry  that  we  have  been  unable  to  procure 
this  book.  It  might  have  given  us  infoimation  on  the  witch 
of  Brentford,  of  which,  it  is  said,  the  first  story  treats. 

The  English  illustrators  of  Shakespeare  assume  that  he 
obtained  his  materials  from  the  following  pieces: — 

1.  The  Two  Lovers  of  Pisa,  in  "Tarleton's  News  out  of 
Purgatory,"  1 .590.  This  has  been  reprinted  in  the  edition  of 
Jolmson  and  Steevcns,  and  is  evidently  taken  from  the  story 
of  The  King,  in  Straparola. 

2.  The  first  story  in  "  The  Fortunate,  the  Deceived,  and 
the  Unfortunate  Lovers."  Steevcns,  it  is  true,  had  seen  no 
earlier  edition  of  this  work  than  that  of  1632,  in  4to;  but 
Malone  asserts  that  the  stories  which  it  contains  had  already 
been  published  in  Shakespeare's  time.  This  story  is,  as  the 
extract  in  Malone  shows,  only  an  imitation  of  the  story  of 
Giovanni. 

^  Reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1842.  At  the  end  of  that 
reprint,  I  have  given  a  collcctiun  of  the  tales  on  which  this  play  has  been 
»up|)osod  to  he  founded,  includiug  the  story  from  "Westward  for  Smelts,** 
which  gives  no  information  of  tlie  khid  sup|)0scd  by  M.  Sunrock. — Kd. 
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Steevens  has  already  remarkei),  that  stories  i.,  2,  of  Giovaimi, 
and  W.,  i,  in  the  Notti  Piaceeoli  of  Straparola,  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  Shakespeare's  comedy.  Both,  without  doubt, 
treat  of  the  same  incident ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  clear  that 
Straparola,  whose  noveUino  appeared  for  the  first  time  at 
Venice  in  1 550,  must  have  borrowed  from  the  Pecorone,  which 
is  a  much  older  work. 

Our  second  story'  then  shows  the  pass^e  between  Shake- 
speare's representation  and  that  of  the  other  novels ;  for  in 
this  the  three  women  play  only  one  trick  with  the  student, 
as  Shakespeare's  merry  wives  do  with  Falataff;  whibt  in  the 
other  stories,  and  in  the  English  tales  derived  from  them,  it 
is  rather  the  husbands  who  are  bandied  about.  Filenio  also 
makes  propositions  of  love  to  all  the  three  ladies,  which  they 
confide  one  to  another,  and  resolve  to  avenge  themselves 
upon  him,  just  as  FalstafF  sends  the  same  love-letter  to  Mis- 
tress Ford  and  Mistress  Page,  for  which  they  conspire  against 
lum. 

It  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  however,  to  give  this 
second  etory  only,  inasmuch  as  Shakespeare  borrowed  from 
the  two  others  the  relation  of  FalstaflF  to  Ford,  who,  in  lus 
disguise  as  Brooke,  learns  from  Falstaff  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  the  latter  with  his  wife — a  feature  of  the  story 
which  evidently  has  its  origin  in  the  first  and  third  of  our 
stories.' 

The  history  of  the  minstrel  and  the  dealer  in  herbs,  in  the 
story  translated  by  Dr.  Maximilian  Habicht,  from  an  oriental 
MS.,  (Arabian  Nights,  Breslau,  1827,  sir.,  18)  is  either  the 
source  of  Giovanni  and  Straparola,  or  the  Arabic  tale  has 

*  The  anthor  here  allodes  to  the  tale  of  Stnparola.  The  points  of 
resemhlanoe  with  Shakeapeue'B  plot  are  neither  nunterous  nor  striking, 
chiefly  eonaialjiig  in  the  plurality  of  lovers,  and  the  ladies  conunnnicating 
to  each  other  the  addreMei  of  the  same  gallant. — Ed. 

*  Befening  here  to  the  tale  o^  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  aod  the  second 
■buy  from  StrqiaroU. — lin. 
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been  taken  from  one  of  our  stories.  The  resemblance  of 
both  is  striking,  only  that  in  the  Ambic  story  tlje  introduc- 
tion appears  to  be  disfigured ;  viz.,  that  the  herbeeller  advises 
the  musician  to  go  through  the  streets  of  the  <aty,  and  to 
give  himself  out  as  a  singer  where  he  smells  the  smell  of  medi- 
cinal roots  and  drinks.  The  musician  follows  this  counsel, 
and  is  taken  in  and  entertained  by  the  wife  of  the  herb- 
dealer  himself.  The  rest  is  like  our  story.  It  is  mucli  better 
in  Giovanni,  where  the  Professor  gives  the  Student  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  love,  and  the  latter  meets  with  tlic  Pro- 
fessor's wife. 

Molibre  also  has  made  use  of  one  of  these  tales,  in  his 
Ecole  dei  Femmeg,  as  well  as  in  Iiis  Ecole  det  Maria,  as  has  ofWn 
been  remarked  by  Frenchmen.  (Vide  Eachenburg's  transla- 
tion, Zurich,  1789,  561.  Compare,  too,  Valentine  Schmidt's 
Contributions,  22,  who  considers  Boccaccio's  story,  iiL,  3,  as 
Moli&re's  original.)  Therewith  agrees  also  the  Bibliothique 
Uiiiterselle  dei  Jiomang,  Jun,  1777,  p.  ICO,  Besides,  Lafon- 
taine's  Maitre  en  droit  is  borrowed  from  our  first  story,  and 
a  comedy  of  the  same  substance  and  title  has  given  great 
satisfaction  on  the  French  stage,  {Bib.  des  Roman*,  Sept., 
1777,  p.  99.)  In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  the  thirtieth 
story  of  Masuccio  Salemitano,  which  comes  even  nearer  to 
Boccaccio's.  Compare  Dunlop,  ii.,  371,  who  also  derives  an 
adventure  in  Gil  Bias  from  our  first  story. 

In  our  second  tale,  the  revenge  which  the  Student  takes 
upon  the  ladies  is  the  common  property  of  almost  all  the 
Italian  novelists.  We  meet  with  it  in  Giovanni  Fiorentino, 
ii.,  2,  and  in  several  others. 

In  the  third  story,  Genobbia  makes  herself  known  to 
Nerino  as  Riumondo's  wii'e,  by  a  ring  which  she  throws,  as 
Nerino's  present,  into  his  drinking  vessel  This  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  almost  all  scenes  of  recognition  arc  introduced 
in  popular  fictions.     Compare   the    story   of  Amicus    and 
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AmeliuB,  and  my  tnuisktioD  of  "  Poor  Hemy,"  pnblislicd  at 
Berlin  in  ISSO.' 

'  All  criticisms  hitherto  published  on  the  plot  of  this  plsj  are  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  most  probable  its  origin  is  yet  to  be 
found  in  some  still  older  drama,  no  doubt  a  very  slight  and  imperfect 
irork,  but  still  containing  the  germ  of  some  of  the  inddenta  employed  by 
Shakespeare.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  trace  the  great  dramatist  to 
obscure  and  base  originals,  it  scarcely  occurs  to  as  to  imagine  any  of  the 
stories  of  bis  dramas  were  invented  by  himself.  But  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  main  part  of  the  "  Merry  Wives"  is  in  every  respect  his  own 
invention;  and,  should  the  real  source  of  any  portion  be  discovered,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  extremely  trivial  and  slight  in  the  suggestions  it  has 
furnished.  I  am,  however,  almost  inclined  to  believe  with  Farmer  that 
the  translation  of  Stiaparola's  tate,  in  "  Tarlton's  Newes  out  of  Purga- 
torie,"  1590,  furnished  the  idea  of  FalstaflTs  love  adventures ;  and  in  the 
notes  to  toy  reprint  of  that  translation,  in  the  work  quoted  at  p.  76,  I 
have  noticed  several  identities  of  ezpresrion  which  appear  to  confinn  this 
opinion. — Ed. 
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VIII.  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

Here  it  is  necessary,  for  the  object  we  have  in  view,  to 
divide  the  play  into  three  separate  plots : 

1.  The  prelude  and  interlude,  or  the  induction* 

2.  The  episode  of  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

3.  The  main  action  which  the  title  of  the  piece  indicates. 

All  three  of  these  are  found  in  the  old  piece  which  Shake- 
speare is  supposed  to  have  worked  from.  (Compare  the  Six 
Old  Plays,  &c.,  i.,  159.)  Probably,  however,  this  play  also  is 
of  his  invention.^  Those  of  our  readers  who  cannot  admit 
this,  and  yet  consider  the  older  piece  as  Shakespeare's  original, 
may  apply  our  remarks  to  the  author  of  this  piece. 

1.  We  have  thought  it  better  not  to  admit  into  the  text 
the  probable  original  of  the  Induction,  partly  because  we 

^  This  opinion  will  not  receive  the  assent  of  English  readers.  The 
crudity  of  the  original  "  Taming  of  a  Shrew"  sufficiently  shows  it  was 
not  in  any  respect  the  work  of  our  great  dramatist.  An  American  cor- 
respondent in  Knight*s  Shakespeare  has  pointed  out  some  similarities  in 
this  play  to  passages  in  the  works  of  Marlowe ;  and  the  same  argument 
has  been  followed  by  Mr.  llickson  in  some  interesting  papers  in  the 
"  Notes  and  Queries,"  with  the  additional  conjecture  that  Shakcspeare^s 
play  was  an  anterior  production,  and  the  "  Taming  of  a  Shrew"  imitated 
from  it,  and  probably  by  Marlowe.  The  space  limited  to  a  foot-note 
prevents  me  from  entering  into  this  question ;  but  Mr.  llickson  must  ex- 
cuse my  saying  that  his  arguments  may  be  interpreted  by  some  as  reason- 
ing in  a  circle.  There  appears  to  me  such  a  wonderful  elaboration  of  the 
original  in  Shakespeare*s  play,  that  any  imitator  of  it,  however  clumsy  a 
worker,  could  have  produced  a  much  better  play  than  the  old  "  Taming 
of  a  Shrew."  Mr.  Dyce  is  confident,  from  the  style,  it  was  not  written 
by  Marlowe. — Ed. 
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attribute  to  the  Btoiy  of  Goulart,  which  has,  so  coiiBidered,  do 
merit  as  a  work  of  art ;  partly  becaaee  it  is  still  doubtful 
which  of  the  infinite  number  of  forms  in  which  this  story  ap- 
pears was  most  immediately  present  to  the  mind  of  Shak&- 
speare.  This  last  objec^on,  it  is  true,  holds  good  of  the  story 
which  we  have  given  for  the  mun  action  of  the  piece ;  but, 
as  it  is  not  equally  obnoxious  to  the  first,  its  adtniaeion  into 
the  text  seemed  to  us  less  objectionable. 

Goulart  relates,  in  his  ThrAor  cPhittoiret  admirablet  et  mer- 
veilteusei  de  notre  temps,  under  the  head,  VaniUdu  monde  mag' 
nijlquemettt  ripretsnt^e,  the  following  incident : — As  Philip 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  held  his  court  at  Bruges,  be 
was  going,  one  evening  after  dinner,  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  in  the  company  of  some  of  bis  favouriteB,  when  he 
found  an  artisan  very  tipsy,  lying  his  full  length  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  in  the  deepest  sleep.  It  pleased  the  prince  to 
^ve,  in  the  person  of  this  artisan,  an  instance  of  the  vanity 
of  life,  of  which  he  had  just  been  speaking  with  his  attend- 
ants. To  this  end,  he  bade  his  attendants  carry  the  sleeper 
to  bis  palace,  lay  him  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
ducal  beds,  and  put  on  him  a  splendid  nightcap.  His  dirty 
shirt  was  taken  off,  and  one  of  the  finest  linen  put  on  in 
its  stead.  When  the  drunkard  had  slept  over  his  debauch, 
and  awaked,  pages  and  chamberlains  of  the  duke  came  to  his 
bedside,  drew  the  curttuns,  made  several  deep  bows,  and 
asked,  with  uncovered  heads,  whether  it  would  please  him  to 
rise,  and  what  clothes  he  would  put  on ;  and  herewith  they 
presented  to  him  several  costly  dresses.  The  new-made  duke, 
who  was  much  astonished  at  all  these  civilities,  and  knew 
not  whether  he  was  awake  or  dreaming,  suffered  himself  to 
be  dressed  and  taken  out  of  the  chamber.  Here  he  was 
respectfully  received  and  welcomed  by  several  gentlemen  of 
rank,  and  token  to  mass,  where,  amidst  great  ceremonies, 
they  reached  him  &e  book  to  kiss,  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  to  the  duke  himself.    After  mass  was  over,  they  led 
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liim  back  to  the  palace,  gave  him  water  to  waah  his  hands^ 
and  set  him  at  a  richly  spread  table.  When  this  was  taken 
away,  the  grand  chamberlain  made  them  bring  cards  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  After  this,  they  took  him  to 
the  garden,  then  to  coursing  and  hawking,  and  at  last  back  to 
the  palace  to  a  splendid  supper.  By  the  light  of  tapers,  the 
instruments  struck  up  a  concert;  and  when  the  table  was 
withdrawn,  lords  and  ladies  began  to  amuse  themselves  with 
dancing.  After  this  came  the  represefUation  of  a  msny 
comedy,^  and  a  banquet,  in  which  they  offered  the  new-coined 
duke  so  much  fine  and  luscious  wine,  confectionary,  and 
comfits  of  all  kinds,  that  he  was  soon  overcome,  and  fell  into 
the  deepest  sleep.  At  the  command  of  the  duke,  he  was 
stripped  of  all  his  rich  clothes,  dressed  in  his  rags,  and  taken 
to  the  place  where  they  had  found  him  the  day  before.  Here 
he  spent  the  night ;  and  when  he  woke  in  the  morning,  he 
remembered  what  had  happened  to  him  the  day  before,  with- 
out knowing  whether  it  had  actually  occurred,  or  whether  a 
dream  had  turned  his  head.  After  many  soliloquies,  he  de- 
cided that  all  had  been  a  dream,  and  told  it  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  neighbours,  without  ever  suspecting  the  truth  of 
the  story. 

Goulart  probably  followed  Hcuterus,  De  Bebus  Burffun-' 
dicisy  where  this  incident  is  related  (in  book  iv.)  fi'om  a  letter 
of  Ludo\ncus  Vives,  as  having  really  happened.  Ludovicus 
Vives  professes  to  have  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  an  old  officer 
of  the  Duke's  court.  But  Goulart  was  first  translated  into 
English  by  Edward  Grimstone  in  1607,  and  Malone  places 
Shakespeare's  adaptation  of  the  story  as  early  as  1594.     The 

^  "  Acccnsis  luminibus,  inducta  sunt  musica  instrumcnta,  puellas  atque 
nobilcs  adolcsccntes  saltanint,  cxhibita'  sunt  fahula:^  dchinc  comcssatio 
quae  hilaritatc  atquc  invitationibus  ad  potnndum  producta  est  in  multam 
noctam." — Heutcnis,  Rcrum  Burgundicarum  libri  sex,  fol.  Antv.,  1584. 
The  relations  of  Ileutcnis  and  Goulart  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
same  source. — Ed. 
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same  oci^iTreiice,  however,  ia  told  immediately  from  Heuteras,* 
in  Burton'a  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  of  which  the  second 
edition,  from  which  Percy  quotes  the  pasesge  in  hie  Reliques 
of  Ancient  Poetry,  i.,  238,  appeared  in  1624,'  foL  But  here 
there  U  no  mention  of  the  merry  comedy,  which  was  played  be- 
fore the  self-supposed  duke.  As  little  does  the  old  ballad  of 
Percy,  in  the  same  part  of  the  work,  entitled  "The  frolick- 
Bome  Duke,  or  the  tinker's  good  fortune,"  make  mention  of 
this  deciding  circumstance,  out  of  which  the  connexion  of  the 
prelude  with  the  main  piece  appears  to  have  flowed.  The 
age,  also,  of  this  cannot  be  accurately  settled.  For  tliOBe 
who  are  unwilling  to  believe  the  poet  acquainted  with  the 
French  language,  the  conjecture  of  Warton  must  be  con- 
sidered the  meet  probable,  that  Shakespeare  made  use  of  an 
old  English  collection  of  merry  stories,  compiled  by  BJchard 
Edwards,  and  printed  as  early  as  1670;'  for  this  work  con- 
tained the  stoiy  in  question. 

The  Duke  of  Bui^^dy  can  hardly  have  been  the  inventor 
of  the  jest  which  he  perpetrated  with  the  drunken  artisan. 
It  was  Bu^ested  to  him,  as  the  author  of  the  annotations  to 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  has  already  conjectured, 
(xiii.,  261)  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  eastern  princes,  who 
had  assigned  to  him  the  title  of  a  grand  duke  of  the  West. 
Here  he  only  followed  the  example  of  the  Khalif  Haroun 
Alrashid,  who,  according  to  the  amunng  story  of  the  Sleeps 
Awakened,  ("  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ")  fini^ng  the  latter 

'  I  doubt  Qm.  Barton's  account  ia  profetaedly  takea  &om  Mam 
Polo,  and  varies  ctoiwkrably  from  the  lumtiTe  of  Hentenis. — En. 

*  The  fint  edition  of  tliis  remarkable  work  was  pubUsbed  at  Oxford, 
in  1621,  4to. — Ed. 

*  No  cop7  of  thit  edition  ia  now  known  to  eziBt,thoagbpcndbly  buried 
in  some  private  librarf ;  but  what  i«  very  hkely,  a  (npaeat  of  a  later 
edition,  fortnnatelf  eoDtaimng  the  atory  referred  to,  baa  been  lately  recw- 
vered  and  printed  in  the  Fapera  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  voL  ii.  & 
quite  agrees  with  Wartou'a  accoonL — £d. 
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sleeping,  had  him  taken  to  \ua  palace,  and  ordered  I 
sbould  be  honoured  by  his  court  for  a  whole  day,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  himself.  Placed  in  his 
old  condition  by  a  new  aleephig  potion,  he  finds  the  com- 
manda  which  he  had  given  as  Khaljf  put  in  force ;  and  his  old 
mother  seeks  in  vain  to  convince  him  that  lie  has  not  been 
the  sovereign.  They  take  him  as  a  maniac  into  a  madhouse, 
where  he  is  handled  in  the  most  cruel  maimer,  till  he  relin- 
quishes his  supposed  delusion.  Scarcely  Is  he  set  free,  when 
he  IS  anew  hewitclied ;  but  this  time  he  is  speedily  disen- 
chanted, and  repaid  for  the  torments  he  has  suffered,  by  the 
friendship  of  the  Khalif  and  the  hand  of  a  favourite  female 
slave  of  that  prince. 

In  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Days,"  (translated  by  Fried- 
rioK  Hein  von  der  Ilogen,  1827,  v.,  64-163)  the  same  episotle 
occurs  in  the  story  of  XiLilun  the  Bashful,  not  so  circum- 
stantially, but  perhaps  still  more  amusingly. 

By  a  similar  deceit  it  is  said  that  Hassan,  the  old  maa  of 
the  mountain,  founded  the  Kingdom  of  the  Assassins.  (Com- 
pare von  Hammer's  Getcliickts  der  Assasemen  atu  Morten 
landtec/iett  quellen — History  of  the  AsBasains,  from  Eastern 
sources,  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1818.)  He  avmled  himself 
of  the  notions  of  the  Mohammedans  of  a  sensual  Paradise, 
such  aa  the  Prophet  has  promised  to  his  soldiers,  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  where  heavenly  houiis  of  unfading  beauty 
and  youth  walk  in  an  everlasting  spring,  and  prepare  by  song 
and  dance  the  highest  enjoyments  for  the  blessed  heroes  of 
the  faith.  According  to  the  pattern  of  this  paradise  of  the 
Prophet,  Hassan  hiid  out  for  himself  a  garden  near  the  moun- 
tain fort  of  Alamut,  and  then  gave  the  bravest  and  boldest 
youths  to  understand  that  he  had  power  to  make  them  partici- 
pators of  all  the  joys  of  paradise.  When  they  exhibited  a  de- 
sire for  these  enjoyments,  he  administered  a  sleeping  draught 
to  them,  and  then  had  them  conveyed  into  those  brilliant 
gardens,  where  they  found  themselves,  on  waking,  surrounded 
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by  enchanting  joys,  and  could  not  find  time  to  recover  &om 
their  astonishment  at  their  eplendour.  Charming  maidens  en- 
chanted them  with  song,  dance,  and  caressca ;  and  the  taste  of 
the  most  exquisite  viands  and  wines  heightened  the  intoxica- 
tion of  their  seoeee,  till  they  imagined  themselves  in  Paradise, 
and  wished  never  again  to  leave  it.  But  after  a  while,  a  second 
draught  tore  them  from  all  these  joys ;  they  found  themselves 
hurled  back  into  the  eobriety  of  their  former  condition,  where 
they  pined  away  in  longings,  until  Hassan  prescribed  to  them 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Prophet  would  often  grant  them 
these  blessings.  These  consisted  In  unconditional  submieaion 
to  his  will,  in  readiness  to  the  most  resolute  devotion  of  life 
at  every  one  of  his  ^gnals ;  and  so  gathered  Hassan  his  band 
of  Fedavie  (devoted),  who  by  poison  and  dagger  laid  in  terror 
the  foundation  of  a  kingdom.  (Vido  Leo's  "Manual  of  the 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  i,  369.) 

There  are  some  similar  points,  also,  in  the  attempt  of  the 
tyrant  Dionyeius  of  Sicily  with  the  flatterer  Damocles,  the 
Bword  ove^  whose  head  embittered  the  enjoyment  of  the  joys 
he  had  prused.  But  this  ebould  rather  show  misery  in  the 
midst  of  kingly  splendour,  than  the  vanity  of  human  life. 
Steevcns,  however,  finds  the  experiment  of  the  tyrant  so  like 
that  of  the  lord  in  Shakespeare,  that  he  imagines  some 
readers  may  believe  that  the  poet  owed  this  invention  to 
Cicero's  words  {Ttae.  Ditp,,  v.,  21);  and,  in  fact,  the  words 
printed  in  italics  in  Steevens'  quotation  '  of  the  passive  are 
found  again  in  the  month  of  the  lord,  when  he  tells  the 
attendants  how  they  are  to  behave  to  the  drunkard  when  he 
awakes. 

It  need  scarcely  be  hinted  that  Calderon's  play,  "  Life  a 
Dream,"  rests  upon  a  similar  idea ;  but  Holberg's  Jt^p«  vom 
Berge  stands  nearer  Shakespeare's  representation ;  and  Hoi- 
berg,  again,  copied  from  Jacob  Bidermann's  Utopia,     The 

'  Not  by  SteerenB,  but  quoted  by  him  fh>m  Bishop  Hard's  notes  ou 
the  Epiatk  to  Angnitiu.    Iliii  Is  learned  trifling. — Ed. 
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nuthor  of  this  book,  of  which  the  third  edition,  DilingWr 
1601,  Ilea  before  us,  waa  a  learned  Jesuit,  who  recommeuded 
himself  by  hU  erudition  and  the  elegance  of  bis  Latin  style. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the  Utopia  are  almost  whol 
filled  with  this  story,  which  is  here  spun  out  to  a  great  lengl 
It  ie  an  addition  peculiar  to  this  form  of  the  atory,  that  thi 
drunken  peasant  Menalcas,  after  a  second  draught  has  re- 
stored hint  to  bis  original  condition,  is  brought  before  the 
judge,  and  accused  of  the  assumption  of  the  royal  dignity. 
He  is  also  actually  condemned  in  appearance,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  execution  is  in  appearance  also  fulfilled  upon  bim. 
This  addition  is  also  found  again  in  Holberg.  From  this 
comedy  it  has  again  passed  into  a  French  mclodrEunc, 
which  we  have  seen  under  the  title  of  "A  Day  ii 
Camp." 

Our  countryman.  Christian  Weise,  availed  himself  of 
lart's  story  for  his  comedy  of  "  The  Dreaming  Peasant," 
the  court  of  PhiHp  the  Good,  in  Burgundy.  To  this  doyj 
this  matter  has  been  preserved  in  several  forms  on  the  Ger- 
man stage.  It  is  but  a  short  while  ago  that  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Berlin  gave  a  version  of  the  same  story,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Living  Wine-Butt,"  wliich  appears  to  rest  on 
the  story  of  a  peasant  who  got  intoxicated,  and  was  in  bell, 
at  the  gates  of  Heaven,  which  forme  the  supplement  to 
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and  the  stationary  theatres,  which  they  call  Hennesc/ien  on 
the  Lower  Rhine,  represent  the  prelude  in  a  way  which 
almost  seems  to  point  out  a  connexion  with  the  old  Engliah.^ 
theatre ;  a  connexion  which  may,  without  much  absurdity 
be  assumed. 

2,  In  the  comedy   itself,   the   episode   of  Lucentjo  i 
Bianca'a  love  is  token  from  Ariosto's  comedy,  /  ^m^ 
which  had  been  introduced  on  the  English  stage  in  1566,  a 
conUng  to  Geoi^e  Gascoigne'w  translation.    Sliakespcare  ¥ 
never  guilty  of  so  great  a  plagiarism  as  when  he  took  i 
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whole  of  this  excellent  piece  into  his  own :'  yet  he  has  woven 
in  much  of  his  own  superior  invention^  and  contrived  to  make 
what  he  bonrowed  his  own^  by  his  connexion  of  it  with  his 
main  subject. 

3.  As  we  have  already  said^  we  cannot  be  certiun  that  the 
story  we  have  given  is  really  the  source  of  the  main  action  of 
the  piece.  Douce>  in  his  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare^  i.^  345, 
thinks  he  has  found  the  main  features  of  the  comedy  in  an 
old  Spanish  story  called  El  Conde  Lucanor,  4to.,  1643,  the 
author  of  which  was  Don  Juan  Manuel,  the  nephew  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  Castile.  Unfortunately,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  access  to  this  scarce  book,  and  therefore  can 
only  regret  that  Douce  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  say 
more  of  its  contents,  and  at  the  same  time  to  determine  the 
date  of  its  first  appearance ;  for  if  the  date  he  has  given  be 
that  of  the  first  edition,'  it  cannot  be  the  original  used  by 
Shakespeare.  This  was,  according  to  Eschenburgh's  suppo- 
sition, an  Italian  story,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to 
produce.  We  know  none  which  has  more  connexion  with 
the  main  subject  than  Straparola's  second  novel  of  the  eighth 
night.  And  as  Straparola's  novels  in  general,  not  merely  his 
popular  fictions,  have  the  merit  suggested  by  the  talented 
translator  of  the  last,  of  an  ancient  epic  formation,  (compare 
Valentine  Schmidt's  Popular  Tales  of  Straparola,  from  the 
Italian,  with  remarks,  Berlin,  1817,  Dunker  and  Humblot, 
and  his  contributions  to  the  history  of  Romance  Poetry,  s.  26) 
and  which  is  noticed  also  by  the  brothers  Grimm,  (^^  Juvenile 

^  This  is  said  at  random,  a  small  portion  only  having  been  employed 
by  Shakespeare.  Mr.  (Collier,  Hist.  Dram.  Poet,  iii.,  7,  calls  the  resem- 
blance/onctecf;  bat  he  has  judiciously  changed  this  opinion,  in  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  iiL,  105. — Ed. 

'  In  any  case,  the  probability  that  Shakespeare  could  have  read  this 
work  is  of  the  slightest  kind.  Douce  merely  casnally  refers  to  it  in  a 
manner  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  he  did  not  consider  it  of  much 
importance  to  the  subject.    It  was  first  published  in  1575. — £d. 
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and  Domestic  Stories,  ilL,  272)  the  preaent  novel  also  is 
hia  invention,  but  a  common  property  of  many  times 
nations.  It  ia  known  even  in  the  East,  though  wc  do  not 
mean  to  deduce  thence  its  Oriental  origin.  In  Kitteh  Khun, 
the  Persian  Story-teller,  Berlin,  Nicoltu,  1829,  a  collection  of 
Oriental  stories  from  the  "  Sketches  of  Persia,"  the  story  of 
the  Cat  agrees  nearest  with  our  tale,  after  the  fabliau  entitled 
La  Dame  qui  fut  egcoUee.  (Compare  Dunlop,  ii.,  44i.)  The 
story  is  briefly  as  follows: — 

Sadik  Beg  was  so  much  distinguished  by  personal  advan- 
tages, that  he  gained  the  hand  of  Husseini,  the  proud  daughter 
of  the  nabob.  As  usual  in  sueh  unequal  marriages,  he 
little  more  than  her  slave.  Uts  friends  pitied  his  misfoi 
but  a  diminutive  fellow,  named  Merdek,  who  was  completely 
under  his  wife's  control,  rejoiced  to  see  another  in  tlie  same 
condition  as  himself,  and,  with  mahcious  joy,  congratulated 
him  on  his  wedding.  Sadik  accepts  his  congratulations,  an<^ 
assures  him  that  he  really  finds  himself  very  happy.  When 
Merdek  doubts  it,  Sadik  relates  to  him  how  he  had  behaved 
to  his  wife,  juat  after  the  wedding.  "  I  went,  wltli  my  swi 
at  my  side,  to  the  apartment  of  Husseini,  who  received 
in  a  majestic  posture.  As  I  stepped  forward,  a  beautiful  caf^ 
clearly  a  great  favourite,  came  purring  to  meet  me.  I  quietly 
drew  my  sword,  cut  off  her  head,  and,  taking  that  in  one 
hand  and  the  body  in  the  other,  threw  them  both  out  of  the 
window.  I  then  turned,  without  any  confusion,  to  my  wife, 
who  aecmcd  aomewhat  discomposed :  she  made  not,  however, 
the  least  remark,  but  has  shown  herself  up  to  this  day  an  ex- 
ceedingly kind  and  obedient  wife."  Merdek  received  this  as 
a  lesson  for  liimself,  and  resolved  to  attempt  a  similar  line  of 
conduct  with  his  Xantippe.  He  also  killed  the  cat  in  the 
same  manner ;  but,  as  he  was  going  to  take  it  up,  he  was 
struck  to  the  ground  by  a  hearty  box  on  the  ear  fi-om  the 
hand  of  Ilia  enraged  i)artncr.  Some  time  afterwards,  Mer- 
dek's  wife  learned  whose  example  the  poor  little  man  had 
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been  trying  to  imitate.  ^*  There !"  sfdd  she,  **  thou  wretched 
fellow  r  giving  him  another  box  on  the  ear;  *^thou  shouldst 
have  killed  the  cat  on  the  wedding  day  T 

In  the  old  German  poem  of  the  Mole  (Lassberg's  Lieder' 
saaly  iL,  499),  with  which  is  connected  the  Scolding  Wife 
(L.  S.,  L^  295),  we  meet  with  the  main  points  of  our  story, 
together  with  others  which  we  recognise  in  the  play.  *^  A 
Knight  had  an  evil  wife,  whom  he  could  not  govern ;  and 
she  brought  up  a  daughter  with  a  similar  temper,  who  soon 
frightened  away  all  her  lovers.  At  last,  however,  a  young 
Knight  ventured  to  demand  her  hand.  The  father  concealed 
from  him  none  of  her  evil  qualities ;  but  he  persisted  in  his 
wish  to  take  her  home  as  his  wife.  On  her  departure,  her 
mother  instructs  her  how  she  shall  behave  to  her  husband, 
and  threatens  her  with  her  curse,  if  she  does  not  behave  as 
she  herself  had  to  her  father.  The  bridegroom  moimts  his 
Jiorse,  and  takes  up  his  bride  behind  him.  He  leads  a  beau- 
tiful hound  by  a  thong,  and  carries  a  noble  falcon  on  his  fist. 
In  this  guise  he  rides  unattended,  through  by-ways,  in  order 
not  to  meet  any  one.  Before  long,  the  falcon  wishes  to  fly 
after  a  bird;  at  first,  the  Knight  warns  her;  but,  on  her 
making  a  second  attempt,  he  crushes  her  scull,  saying — ^  So 
must  all  suffer  who  obey  not  my  wilL'  Soon  after,  he  finds 
an  opportunity  to  do  the  same  to  the  dog,  and  afterwards  to 
the  horse  on  which  they  are  riding.  He  now  proposes  to  the 
bride  that  she  shall  suffer  herself  to  be  saddled,  in  order  that 
he  may  ride  upon  her,  because  he  is  unaccustomed  to  going 
on  foot.  She  agrees  to  this  in  fear,  and  carries  the  Knight 
fully  half  a  mile ;  she  then  gives  him  the  sweetest  words,  and 
promises  to  obey  his  will  through  her  whole  life.  Then  he 
bids  her  stand  up,  takes  her  by  the  hand  kindly,  and  leads 
her  to  his  castle,  hard  by,  where  his  friends  are  waiting  for 
her,  and  she  is  installed  in  all  the  rights  of  a  wife.  Thus  a 
good  wife  was  made  from  a  bad  bride.  When  the  wicked 
mother  sees  her  meekness,  she  scolds  and  beats  her  daughter ; 
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but  the  father  begs  his  son-in-law  to  counsel  him  how  he 
also  may  tame  his  wife :  then  the  son-in-law  takes  to  him 
four  servants,  and  explains  to  her  that  she  has  four  '  anger- 
moles  '  on  her  loins,  and  that  when  these  are  cut  out,  she  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  best  of  wives.  One  of  these,  in  bet,  is 
really  cut  out ;  then  she  promises  amendment,  and  begs  him 
to  leave  her  the  others,  which  are  very  little  ones,  and  do  not 
hurt  her  much.  This  is  granted  her,  but  with  the  reservar 
tion,  that  they  are  also  to  be  extirpated  if  her  complaint  shows 
itself  again.  She  now  becomes  a  modest,  quiet  wife ;  and  if, 
ever  after,  she  spoke  a  word  which  displeased  her  husband, 
he  needed  only  to  remind  her  of  the  ^  moles,'  to  bring  her 
to  quietness."    At  the  end  follows  the  counsel — 

"  Let  him  who  hath  an  evil  wife 

Full  shortly  rid  him  of  her>  strife. 

Upon  a  snow-slcdge  he  shall  heave  her — 

Her  blessing  be  an  ague  fever — 

Then  buy  a  rope,  and  on  a  tree 

Ilang  her  with  wolves  some  two  or  three — 

No  living  man  hath  ever  seen 

A  baser  gallows-load,  I  ween ; 

Unless,  to  make  its  load  more  evil. 
They  hang  thereto  the  homed  devil." 


Some  features  in  tliis  poem  come  nearer  to  Shakespeare's 
representation  than  our  novel.  For  example,  the  Knight 
with  his  bride  travels  by  by-ways,  in  order  not  to  meet  any 
one,  and  takes  her  home  before  the  discipline  of  her  subju- 
gation is  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  of  the 
two  sisters  is  so  important  a  point  in  Straparola's  treatment 
of  the  story,  that  it  is  probable  the  poet  had  a  third  repre- 
sentation before  him,  combining  the  novella  and  the  old  Ger- 
man poem. 

Among  the  German  stories  in  Grimm,  that  of  King  Dros- 
selbart  (i.,  52)  treats  on  this  subject.     *'  A  King's  daughter 
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was  wonderfully  beautiful^  but  so  proud^  that  no  wooer  was 
good  enough  for  her.  One  was  too  fat — ^  the  hogshead !'  siud 
Bhe.^  Another  too  thin:  ^long  and  small,  can't  go  at  alL' 
The  third  too  short :  *  Short  and  fat ;  no  skill  in  that.^  At 
last  she  was  brought  to  reason  by  King  Drosselbart  (Thrush- 
beard),  a  name  which  she  had  given  him,  because  he  had  a 
chin  like  the  beak  of  a  thrush,  &om  poverty  and  privation. 
(Compare  in  the  Fentamerone  of  Basile,  iv.,  10  (40),  La  So^ 
perbia  Cctstegata.)  Here,  however,  is  already  the  passage 
into  the  story  of  GriseL 

Our  story  is  also  the  source  of  Hans  Sachs'  Christmas- 
piece,  "  The  bad  Smoke,"  reprinted  in  Tieck's  "  German 
Theatre,"  L,  19-28.  Here,  however,  the  battle  for  the 
breeches  and  the  rule  of  the  house  actually  takes  place,  and 
the  wife  has  the  best  of  it.  The  husband  not  only  leaves  her 
in  imdisturbed  possession  of  them,  but  also  girds  her  with 
a  knife  and  pockets. 

Straparola,  also,  inculcates  the  instruction  here  given  for 
the  taming  of  bad  wives,  namely,  in  the  story,  zii.,  3  (Com- 
pare Valentine  Schmidt's  Mdrchen  Saal,  s.  188,  with  the 
remarks) : — *^  A  man  who  understands  the  speech  of  beasts 
laughs  when  he  hears  a  mare  speaking  with  her  foal.  The 
wife  desires  to  know  why  he  laughs ;  but  he  will  not  teU  her, 
because  this  would  be  the  cause  of  his  death.  She  persists  in 
her  request,  however,  and  threatens  to  hang  herself,  if  it  is 
not  complied  with.  Then  the  husband  promises  to  do  it ;  but 
she  must  wait  till  he  has  made  his  will.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  hears  the  house-dog  lecturing  the  cock  on  his  mirth,  at  a 
time  when  he  should  be  in  grief  for  the  death  of  his  master. 
But  the  cock  answers,  that  the  master  is  in  &ult,  and  the 
cause  of  his  own  misfortime ;  for,  according  to  Aristotle,  in 
the  first  book  of  his  Politics,  the  man  should  be  the  head  of 
the  wife.     He  himself  (the  cock)  has  a  hundred  wives,  and 

'  There  is  a  similarity  here  to  the  account  given  of  Beatrice,  in  <<  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,**  iii.,  1.— £o. 
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knows  how  to  keep  them  all  in  awe  and  subject  to  him;  he 
chastieea  one  and  then  the  other,  and  doea  not  spare  now  and 
then  a  stout  blow :  but  the  master,  who  hae  only  one  wif^ 
cannot  govern  her,"  &c.  ■ 

This  story,  too,  i»  known  in  the  East;  for  it  is  Found  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  (i.,  23),  bo  eimilar  in  every  respect,  that 
we  must  assume,  with  Valentine  Schmidt,  an  external  con- 
nexion, without,  however,  insisting  on  its  Oriental  origin, 
which  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  doing.'  The 
means  are  recommended  in  innumerable  jests  and  etoriesj' 
and  we  intend,  at  a  future  period,  to  quote  the  second  no' 
of  the  fifth  book  of  Giovanni  as  one  of  the  best. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  kindred  Gennan  play,  whw 
EschenbuTg  has  discovered  in  Gottsched's  collection  of  Gei"' 
man  dramas.  It  bears  the  title,  "  An  art  above  all  arts  to 
make  a  bod  wife  good.  Formerly  practised  by  an  Italian 
cavalier,  and  now  fortunately  imitated  by  a  Gennan  noble- 
man, and  represented  in  a  very  merry  comedy,"  It  agrees 
with  Shakespeare's  play  so  accurately,  that  Eschenburg  is 
convinced  that  either  the  two  writers  must  accurately  Iiav< 
copied  one  original,  or  the  German  author  taken  Shaki 
Bpeare'a  piece  for  the  foundation  of  his  own.  Eschenburg  L 
disposed  to  decide  on  the  latter  supposition ;  but  the  profe»- 
eion  of  the  German  composer,  that  his  work  is  of  Italian 
origin,  leads  him  astray ;  for  he  understands  tliis  a^  if  an  old 
Italian  comedy  had  been  extant,  of  which  both  the  English 
and  the  Gennan  play  were  free  imitations  and  verbal  transla- 

'  A.  similar  slory  u  found  in  Sanscrit,  but  with  mi  much  more  sim- 
plicity, that  it  would  appear  to  be  earlier  iu  llmt  language  thou  in  Anbtc, 
In  the  Indian  Rtoiy,  the  human  personages  are  a  Rajah  and  hi«  bride; 
and  the  former  laughs  on  hearing  a  dialogue  between  the  rear  and  van  of 
an  army  of  white  anta;  the  rear  iuquiro  why  the  march  ib  Mopped;  to 
which  the  latter  answer  that  a,  Rajah's  bridal  pruccssion  ie  in  their  way, 
"Take  the  shaft  of  the  palaniiuin,  and  toss  it  out  of  our  way,"  says 
impatient  B)>cakcr  behind.  "No,"  replied  the  other;  "that 
a  sin ;  for  the  persons  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom  are  sacred." 
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tions.  But  this  very  conduding  notice  of  the  German  com- 
poser leaves  no  doubt  that  he  guessed  at  the  Italian  origin  of 
this  piece^  delivered  to  him  by  the  German  comedians5  only 
by  the  Italian  names,  which  he  has  changed  for  German  ones. 
Probably  his  original  was  the  piece  mentioned  in  Gottsched's 
**  Necessary  Provision  for  the  History  of  German  Dramatic 
Poetry,**  entitled,  "The  strange  wedding  of  Petruvio  with 
the  shrew  Catherine,"  in  which  he  cannot  have  altered  much 
more  than  the  names.  Both  pieces  show  how  early  Shake- 
speare's "  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  was  domesticated  on  the 
German  stage. 
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IX.  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

Painter's  Giletta  of  Narbon,*  in  his  "Palace  of  Pleaaure," 
4to.,  1566,  i.5  885  a  translation  of  the  novel  of  Boccace,  10 
regarded  as  the  most  immediate  source  of  Shakespeare's  plaj. 
This  tale  had  been  previously  made  use  of  for  a  comedj; 
namely,  by  the  Italian  B.  Accolti,  in  his  Virpinia^  which  was 
in  print  as  early  as  1513.  Perhaps  a  translation  of  this  play 
had  been  brought  out  upon  the  English  stage,  and  had  ^ven 
the  poet  the  hint  for  this  theme.  Farmer's  conjecture  that 
"Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well"  was  once  called  "Love's 
Labour  Won,"  is  very  probable ;  and  an  old  writer  ascribes 
a  piece  of  that  name  to  Shakespeare. 

Acconling  to  Valentine  Schmidt's  conjecture,  (Contribu- 
tions, s.  26)  Shakespeare  borrowed  from  the  old  French  or 
Provencal ;  but  no  such  source  has  yet  been  shown.  Strapa- 
Tola's  norella  vii.  is  connected  with  it,  but  other  tokens  are 

^  Reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Collier's  S]iakespeare*s  Li- 
brary, 1843.     The  novel  is  entitled,  "Giletta,  a  phisician's  doughtcr  of 
Narhon,  liealed  tlie  Krenche  kyng  of  a  fistula,  for  reward  wherof  she 
demaunded  Beltramo,  counte  of  Kossiglione,  to  huslmndc.     The  counte 
!)eyng  maried  againste  his  will,  for  despite  flal  to  Florence,  and  loved 
another.     Giletta,  his  wife,  by  ])ollicie  founde  nieanes  to  lye  with  her 
hushande  in  place  of  his  lover,  and  was  l)egotten  with  child  of  two 
6oonnes;  wliiche,  knowen  to  her  hushande,  he  received  her  againe,  and 
afterwardes  he  lived  in  greate  honor  and  felicitie."     This  is  the  mere  out- 
line of  a  plot  Shakespeare  has  so  admirably  adopted,  clothed,  and  made 
his  o^ni.     The  Virginia  of  Accolti  I  know  only  through  the  medium  of 
Dunlop,  ii.,  -271,  who  gives  an  extract  from  the  argument  prefixed  to  it, 
from  whicli  it  api)ears  that  it  is  taken,  with  very  little  variation,  from 
lioccaccio. — Ki). 
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there  mentioned^  instead  of  the  ring.  Dunlop's  dogmatic 
decision  on  our  novella  is  as  devoid  of  ta8te5  as  the  opinion  of 
Johnson,  combated  by  Schlegel,  upon  Shakespeare's  play. 
Dunlop  finds  the  conditions  made  by  Beltram  out  of  taste, 
though  they  contain,  as  it  subsequently  appears,  every  thing 
which  can  serve  to  remove  his  objection  to  the  marriage. 

In  our  sixth  chapter  we  have  treated  of  the  family  of 
stories  to  which  this  novel  belongs,  and  compared  many  tales 
connected  with  it.  The  idea  which  connects  all  these — the 
triumph  of  female  fidelity  and  submission  over  the  cruelty  of 
man — ^is  here,  however,  more  closely  defined  by  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  victory  is  decided.  Whilst,  in  other 
stories  of  this  kind,  the  cruelty  of  the  men  appears  from  the 
beginning  as  a  subject  of  blame,  Beltram,  on  the  contrary, 
has  full  right  to  dislike  a  wife  whom  an  external  power  has 
forced  upon  him,  and  who  neither  was,  nor,  according  to  his 
idea,  could  be,  the  wife  of  his  choice.  The  last  consideration 
is  overcome  by  Giletta  in  part  only  when  she  gains  the  love 
of  his  subjects  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  blame  the  Count 
for  his  harshness  towards  his  wife ;  and  the  last  remains  in 
full  force,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
required  conditions.  These,  however,  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
serve  to  supply  all  that  is  wanting  in  the  person  of  Giletta. 
The  Coimt,  indeed,  has  married  her,  but  against  his  will,  and 
only  at  the  command  of  the  Eling,  to  whom  he  has  declared 
that  external  force  may  give  his  hand,  but  not  his  heart,  and 
that  he  himself  will  never  be  contented  with  his  marriage. 
But  if  Giletta  possessed  the  ring  to  which  the  Count  attached 
so  much  importance,  he  would  have  united  himself  to  her  of 
free  will  and  of  his  own  choice ;  for  the  ring  which  a  man 
presents  to  a  maid  can  only  be  understood  as  a  vow  and 
pledge  of  truth.  In  this  manner,  the  demand  of  free  choice, 
to  which  the  Count  is  entitled,  would  have  been  satisfied,  and 
one  might  imagine  that  he  would  have  carried  this  request  no 
further.     Notwithstanding  the  obstinacy  aroused  by  forcing 
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upon  him  a  bride  whom  lie  did  not  wieh,  atill  hie  pride  ofnoKlilyn 
would  not  Iiavo  been  satisfied ;  and  perhaps  tbe  hereditary 
prejudices  of  his  station  would  even  have  released  him  from 
the  vow  made  by  this  gift  of  the  ring  to  a  woman  of  birth  so 
inferior  to  his  own.  For  thia  reason,  the  second  condition  is 
necessary — that  Giletta  shall  not  ouly  bear  the  ring  on  her 
finger,  but  have  a  child  by  him,  if  she  hopes  to  conquer  lus 
aversion.  He  would  then  be  obliged,  for  the  child's  sake,  to 
overlook  all  respects ;  for  the  child  is  another  self,  his  fleah 
and  blood,  as  it  is  that  of  the  mother  with  whom  it  is  to 
reconcile  him,  and  to  serve  as  a  mediator.  This  sentiment  is 
beautifully  expressed  by  Sacontala,  who  belongs  to  the  same 
family,  in  the  Mahabharat  (Fr.  Schlegera  Works,  ix.,  299  et 

"  Gamtents  of  silk,  and  woman,  and  waves  of  swelling  ocean. 

Are  not  so  Bofl  to  the  touch  as  the  touch  of  a  babe's  embrscefl. 

Thus  art  thou  soothed  here  by  this  child  with  his  glances  of  Ibndneai ; 

Earth  has  no  sweeter  joy  than  the  touch  of  a  baby's  caresses. 

Bom  of  thy  body  is  he,  flesh  of  thy  flesh  begotten — 

See  him,  a  second  self,  like  a  face  in  the  fountain  mirrored. 

As  froin  the  fire  of  the  hearth  they  take  the  fire  for  the  altar, 

Bo  is  he  of  thyself  a  part,  but  thy.ielf  undiminished. 

Oil  as  the  sjMiuse  to  his  spouse  approacheth,  himself  is  renascent 

Of  her  who  bccometh  a  mother  through  hun,  as  the  sages  have  spoken." 

Beltram's  pride  of  nobility  ia  compelled  to  give  way  to  the 
irresistible  charm  of  the  child  for  the  father,  who  sees  himself 
bom  again  in  him :  for  the  voice  of  Nature  silences  all  conside- 
rations  of  rank  and  prejudice.  We  even  overlook  the  circum- 
stance that  Giletta  has  gained  the  ring  in  a  manner  which 
makes  it  no  longer  a  pledge  of  promised  fidelity  and  conjugal 
love,  for  the  promise  was  not  made  to  her ;  and  it  was  unne- 
cesaary  for  Boccaccio  to  give  Beltram  two  children  Irom 
Giletta  instead  of  one, 

We  might  suspect  a  nearer  connexion  of  the  story  of 
Sacontala  with  that  of  Giletta,  inasmuch  as  in  the  former  the 
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ring  and  the  child  also  occur^  with  the  same  meaning  and 
operation:  but  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
story  of  Sacontala  does  not  allow  this  conjecture  to  be  con- 
firmed. We  are  acquainted  with  the  story  in  two  forms, 
differing  considerably  from  each  other.  In  the  episode  of  the 
Mahabharati  of  which  we  have  just  quoted  a  fragment,  the 
ring  does  not  occur;  and  it  is  not  dear,  from  the  fragment 
given  by  Schlegel,  why  Dushmanta  at  first  rejects  and  denies 
Sacontala,  until  at  last  the  recognition  and  reconciliation 
with  the  rejected  follows  that  speech  of  hers.  Perhaps,  as 
Schlegel  remarks,  it  was  done  to  try  her ;  probably  because 
Dushmanta  feared  that  suspicion  of  the  child's  legitimacy 
might  arise,  if  he  so  easily  consented  to  the  recognition.  In 
the  drama  of  Kalidasy  which  will  be  known  to  our  readers 
from  the  translation  of  G.  Forster,  Sacontala,  after  marrying 
Dushmanta,  according  to  the  form  Gandharva,  that  is  to  say, 
by  mutual  agreement,  without  any  other  marriage  ceremony, 
in  her  grief  at  the  departure  of  her  husband,  has  not  noticed 
the  angry  saint,  Durvasas,  who  enters  her  house  as  a  guest ; 
and  for  a  punishment  of  this  violation  of  hospitality,  she  is 
cursed  by  him : — 

^  He  of  whom  thoa  ponderest, 
On  whom  thy  heart  with  such  a  worship  hangs, 
While  the  pure  jewel  of  a  true  devotion 
Asks  a  guest*s  sacred  rights,  and  asks  in  vain — 
He  shall  forget  thee  at  your  future  meeting, 
Even  as  the  sohered  reveller  forgets 
The  senseless  words  his  nightly  wassail  spake.** 

But  he  softens  this  curse  by  the  addition  that  the  enchant- 
ment shall  disappear  when  her  husband  sees  his  ring  again. 
This  had  been  given  her  by  Dushmanta,  as  a  pledge  of  his 
truth,  when  she  asked  him,  at  their  parting,  ''  How  long  will 
my  lord  remember  me  ?"  but  Sacontala  has  lost  it ;  and  when 
she  is  brought  pr^^ant  into  the  palace  of  the  King,  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  her  rights  as  a  wife,  she  cannot  overcome 
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the  enchantment  which  clouds  the  memory  of  Dnshmanta. 
She  is  therefore  driven  out  of  doors,  but  is  led  by  her  mother, 
the  nymph  Menaca,  to  the  Palace  of  Aditi.  The  ring;  which 
a  fish  liad  swallowed,  is  brought  by  a  fisherman  to  Duah- 
manta,  who  at  the  sight  of  it  remembers  Sacontala  and  his  yow. 
Here,  therefore,  the  ring  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the 
story ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  decidve  ring,  (it  is  called  tiie  fatal  ring, 
in  the  English  translation)  but  no  enchanted  ring,  though  it 
destroys  an  enchantment.  The  King  has  given  it  to  Sacon- 
tala, as  a  pledge  that  he  will  not  forget  her;  and  this  purpose 
it  fully  answers.  Still  it  appears  magical  in  its  effects;  and 
it  does  not,  therefore,  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  would 
consider  a  connexion  between  this  and  the  novella^  that  in 
Boccaccio  the  ring  of  Beltram,  according  to  his  representi^ 
tion,  possesses  magical  properties.  It  is  worth  while  here  to 
compare  the  story  in  Grimm,  L  365,  and  what  is  hereafter 
said  of  it.  In  Kalidas,  Dushmanta  finds  Sacontala,  after  a 
long  and  vain  search,  in  Aditi's  palace,  having  before  met 
with  that  son,  as  a  young  hero  whom  he  had  begotten  of  her 
immediately  after  their  marriage.  Thus  the  child  does  not 
appear,  in  Kalidas,  in  the  same  form  as  in  our  noTelUij  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Mahabharat ;  he  does  not  cause 
the  father  to  recognise  his  mother,  but  only  makes  known  to 
him  the  discovery  of  the  desired  lost  one.  If,  however,  we 
might  connect  the  two  forms  of  the  Sacontala,  or  assume,  as 
is  very  probable,  that,  in  its  original  form,  the  ring  appeared 
in  the  same  signification  as  in  Kalida^,  and  the  child  in  that 
of  the  Mahahharaty  it  would  be  impossible  to  doubt  the 
identity  of  this  story  with  that  of  Gihtte. 
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X.  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

Mrs.  Lennox^  in  her  "  Shakspeare  Illustrated,"  has  trans- 
lated an  episode  in  the  fifth  book  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furiosoy^ 
as  the  probable  source  of  this  piece ;  but  Farmer  and  Steevens 
have  already  remarked  that  the  novella  of  Bandello  is  more 
similar  to  Shakespeare's  story.  In  Ariosto  is  found  only  the 
first  part  of  Hero's  history,  her  false  accusation :  her  apparent 
death,  and  final  resuscitation,  in  which  she  is  introduced  to 
her  former  bridegroom  as  a  relation  of  his  first  bride,  and  is 

^  This  tale  was  translated  into  English  as  early  as  1565,  by  Peter 
Beverley :  "  Historie  of  Ariodanto  and  Jeneura,  Daughter  to  the  King 
of  Scottes,  in  English  verse,**  16mo.  Printed  by  Thomas  East,  n.d.  The 
date  of  1565  is  taken  from  the  Stationers*  Registers.  See  Collier*8  Ex- 
tracts, i.,  140.    It  commences  as  follows : — 

**  Amongst  the  vanquisht  regions 
That  worthy  Brute  did  winne, 
There  is  a  soyle,  in  these  our  dayes, 

With  ocean  seas  cloasde  in, 
That  fertile  is,  and  peopled  well, 

And  stor*d  with  pleasant  fieldes. 
And  hath  for  tillage  lucky  land. 
That  yearly  profit  yieldes.** 
It  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  a  copy  was  sold,  at  the  sale  of  the  Gordon- 
stoun  collection,  for  £Sl  10«.     Mr.  Collier  mentions  that  a  **  History  of 
Ariodante  and  Greneuora**  was  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Mul- 
caster*8  children,  in  15S2-3.    This  is  an  extremely  curious  fact,  and  gives 
ground  for  a  conjecture  that  the  incidents  of  Shakespeare*8  play  had  been 
thus  early  employed  in  the  English  drama.     According  to  Skottowe,  the 
principal  incident  may  be  traced  to  a  period  as  early  as  the  date  of  the 
Spanish  romance,  **  Tirant  the  White,**  composed  in  the  dialect  of  Cata- 
lonia, about  the  year  1400. — ^Ed. 
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married  to  him,  are  the  invention  of  Bandello.  Shakespeare, 
nevertheless,  may  have  known  Ariosto'a  representation  of 
this  first  part  of  the  story,  since,  in  his  piece,  as  in  Ariosto, 
the  chambermiud  plays  the  part  of  her  mistrces  at  the  win- 
dow, a  circumstance  which  does  not  occur  in  Bandello,  Thia 
variation  he  might,  however,  have  invented  himself,  or  bor- 
rowed from  an  imitation  of  Ariosto's  story,  in  Spenser's 
"  Fairy  Queen  "  (book  ii.,  ch.  4).  If  Shakespeare  could  not 
read  Arioato  in  the  original,  it  was  accessible  to  iiim  in  the 
translation  by  Harrington,  published  as  early  as  15.91;  or, 
indeed,  he  might  have  become  acquainted  with  this  very 
episode  from  a  separate  poetical  translation  by  Geoi^e  Tui 
bervile,'  which  appeared  a  few  years  earlier. 

As  Dunlop  conjectures  (ii.,  456),  Ariosto,  whom  Bai 
has  perhaps  copied,  may  himself  have  borrowed  from  the 
chivalric  romance  of  "  Tyran  le  Blanc,"  where  the  substance 
of  the  first  part  of  our  novel  occurs  for  the  first  time.  It  i« 
not  requisite  to  give  an  extract  from  the  splendid  episodt^H 
of  Ariosto,  since  Eschenbei^  has  already  done  so,  and  the 
Orlando  Furtoxo  is  in  every  body's  hands,  by  the  translation 
of  Gries  and  Streckfiiss.  The  ninth  notella  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Cinthio's  Heeatommitki  also  represents  a  similar  deceit 
as  is  here  practised  upon  Fenicie ;  but  there  it  is  contrived  \ 
a  servant-maid,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  maaterj 
against  her  mistress. 

According  to  the  assumption  of  English  critics,  the  n 
of  Bandello  was  known  to  Shakespeare  by  the  translation  ib| 
Belleforest's  "  Tragic  Stories"  (Lyons,  15.94,  ISmo.,  voL  iii,> 
It  is  one  of  the  best  productions  of  this  novelist ;  and  Sliake- 
Bpeare  haa  kept  very  close  to  it,  in  the  first  part  of  his  play : 
the  comic  portion,  the  loves  of  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  appeusa 
to  be  en^rety  his  own  invention. 

The  content  of  this  nocelta,  as  a  popular  story,  is  vetyl 
'  This  tranelBtion  doc«  not  appear  to  be  extant.     The  infonnatioB  lk| 
given  on  the  »ulliority  «f  Harington. — Ed. 
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little;  but^  if  we  assume  an  epic  substratum^  it  belongs, 
according  to  the  idea,  to  the  cycle  of  which  we  have  spoken 
at  large  in  our  ninth  chapter. 

The  story  has  also  been  made  use  of  by  our  countryman 
Ayrer,  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  for  one  of  his  best 
pieces,  his  drama  of  the  **  Beautiful  Phoenicia,"  which  keeps 
very  close  to  the  story.  Tieck  (**  German  Theatre,"  L,  22) 
conjectures  that  Jacob  Ayrer  made  use  of  an  older  English 
play,  which  was  also  Shakespeare's  model. 
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XI.  THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 

"  The  Pleasant  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,*'  by  Ro- 
bert Greene,  was  published  in  1588.**  This  date,  which 
Dr.  Farmer  has  found  upon  an  impression  of  this  story, 
decides  against  the  long  current  assumption,  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  play.  A  comparison  with  the  latter  shows  that 
Shakespeare  has  altered  all  the  names,  with  the  exception  of 
the  scene,  Bohemia ;  and  this  of  itself  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  he  did  not  retain  it  without  a  cause.  The  pedantry  of 
certain  English  critics  is  ridiculous,  who  value  themselves  far 
too  much  on  their  geographical  knowledge,  according  to  which 
Bohemia  docs  not  on  any  side  reach  the  sea  ;*  and  who  are  so 
seriously  alarmed  by  this  2)rescrvation  of  the  name.  Had 
Shakespeare  taken  Bohemia  for  a  country  on  the  coast,  this 
error  would  eertainly  have  been  canvassed  at  the  representa- 
tion of  the  2)icce  ;  for  there  were  doubtless  people  even  then 

'  This  edition  is  entitled,  "Tandosto,  the  Triumph  of  Time,"  and  is 
reprinted  in  Mr.  Collier's  Shakespeare's  Library,  vol.  i.  The  later 
editions  appear  under  the  title,  "The  Pleasant  Historic  of  Dorastus  and 
Faiinia."  It  has  sustained  its  |)opularity  as  a  chap-book  to  the  present 
century. — Ki). 

-  U'lie  well-known  error  of  jj^cography  here  alluded  to  is,  of  course,  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  original  novel.  M.  Sinirock  bandies  words  with  English 
critics,  but  some  of  the  latter  would  smile  at  the  idea  of  Shakespeare 
voluntarily  falling  into  a  geographical  error  with  the  object  here  ascribed 
to  him.  (Ireene  was  the  author  of  the  blunder;  and  without  any  insult 
to  the  extent  of  knowledge  on  such  matters  possessed  by  the  poet,  we 
may  assume  the  possibility  of  his  presuming  that  some  of  the  dependen- 
cies or  provinces  of  Hohemia  reached  to  the  coast. — En. 
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who  would  gladly  have  exhibited  their  cheap  wisdom  in 
criticising  the  poet.  If,  for  instance,  he  had  written  Bithynia 
instead  of  Bohemia,  as  some  one  has  proposed  to  read,  the 
whole  mischief  would  have  been  avoided;  but,  as  he  has 
neglected  this,  he  must  have  had  an  object  in  doing  so,  and 
this  is  our  conjecture.  We  think  that  this  error  rather  suited 
the  fabulous  nature  of  the  story,  which  runs  into  the  region 
of  fable  and  the  age  of  poesy,  better  than  the  most  accurate 
geographical  definition.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  so- 
called  anachronisms  in  this  play. 

The  most  remarkable  alteration  made  by  Shakespeare,  the 
preservation  of  Bellaria  (Hermione),  who  in  the  story  actually 
dies,  reminds  us  of  the  preservation  and  subsequent  disco- 
very of  Lucina,  in  *^  ApoUonius  of  Tyre,"  which  Shake- 
speare had  previously  made  use  of,  in  his  "  Pericles  of  Tyre." 
Shakespeare  has  also  invented  some  persons  of  the  play ;  for 
example,  Antigonus,  Paulina,  and  Autolycus.  According  to 
the  Greek  mythology,  Autolycus  was,  as  is  well  known,  a 
son  of  Hermes  and  Chione,  or  Philonis.  When  Warburton 
pretends  that  the  whole  speech  of  Autolycus,  on  his  first 
appearance,  is  taken  from  Lucian's  book  on  astrology,  where 
Autolycus  speaks  much  more  in  the  same  style,  he  must 
have  been  dreaming.  In  this  book,  (it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  it  is  rightly  assigned  to  Lucian)  the  myth  that 
Autolycus  is  a  son  of  Hermes  is  explained  thus :  that  the  art 
of  stealing  came  to  him  from  Hermes,  under  whose  star  he 
was  born ;  and,  at  most,  the  passage  in  Shakespeare  contains 
only  an  allusion  to  this.  Douce,  in  his  '^  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare,"  has  already  noticed  this,  and  referred  to  Ovid's 
"  Metamorphoses,"  xi.,  291-345. 

Greene's  story  is  a  mixture  of  popular  stories  and  pas- 
torals, in  the  ornate  taste  of  his  time,  which  had  become 
the  fashion  by  John  Lyly's  "  Euphues,"  and  Thomas  Lodge's 
"  Rosalind,  or  Euphues'  Golden  Legacy."    With  respect  to 
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the  latter  work^  the  source  of  Shakespeare^s  ''  As  You  Liike 
It,"  see  the  seventeenth  chapter. 

Our  story  has  no  epic  foundation,  but  some  popular  traits 
of  popular  fiction ;  for  example,  the  exposure  of  the  child^  and 
its  preservation,  are  interwoven.  The  whole  appears  to  be 
Greene's  invention ;  and  this  circumstance  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  of  further  references. 
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XIL,  XIIL    TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA; 

AND  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 

We  class  these  two  pieces  together^  because  the  novel  of 
Bandello>  which  Shakespeare  followed  in  **  What  You  Will," 
furnished  the  Spanish  writer,  Montemayor,  with  the  materials 
for  an  episode  of  his  Diana  which  again  has  been  used  by 
Shakespeare,  in  the  **Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona;"  thus 
Bandello's  story  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the 
two  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Bandello''s  tales  were  extant  in  1554.  Montemayor''s 
"  Diana,"  therefore,  which  was  printed  in  1560  in  seven 
books,  may  have  been  indebted  to  the  Italian  novelist.  That 
this  is  the  case,  and  how  it  has  happened,  the  reader  will  see 
by  comparing  the  tale  of  FelUmena  with  the  story  of  Ban- 
dello.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  first  intention  of  Monte- 
mayor  to  follow  his  ori^nal  more  closely  than  he  eventually 
did;  at  least,  the  introduction  of  the  story  of  Fdismena  shows 
us  that  her  twin  brother,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  was 
to  have  answered  the  unfortunate  passion  of  Celia  for  Felis- 
mena,  disguised  under  the  name  of  Valeric;  as  Paolo,  in 
Bandello,  indemnifies  Catella.  It  is  true  that  Montemayor 
(p.  149)  lets  Celia  die  of  despair  at  the  coldness  of  the  page, 
but  probably  he  had  here  another  novel  of  Bandello's  in  his 
mind  (compare  X.,  **  Much  Ado  about  Nothing"),  and  meant 
that  she  should  be  restored,  as  Fenicie  is,  and  then  be  married 
to  Felismena's  twin  brother.  Montemayor  does  not,  indeed, 
mention  the  likeness  of  the  twins,  but  probably  he  had  rea- 
sons for  not  indicating  this  too  soon ;  besides,  in  twins  such 
a  likeness  is  tacitly  supposed.     Montemayor's  **  Diana"  was 
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continued^  first  by  Alonso  Perez,  a  physician  of  Salamanca 
(1564),  and  then  by  GU  Polo  (1574),  to  which  latter  Cer- 
vantes allows  even  higher  praise  than  to  Montemayor  him- 
self. Neither  of  these  continuators,  however,  has  taken  up 
the  intention  of  Montemayor.  Celia  dies  in  reality,  and 
Felismena^s  brother  does  not  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which 
Montemayor  appears  to  have  introduced  him. 

If  the  untimely  death  of  Montemayor  has  withheld  from 
his  readers  an  important  portion  of  the  invention  of  Ban- 
dello,  Sliakespeare  (who  could  hardly  have  made  use  of  the 
translation  of  Montemayor,  which  did  not  appear  till  1598, 
and  even  Malone  places  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  in 
1595)  w^ent  still  further  in  this  play  ;^  for  though  he  gives 
from  Montemayor's  episode  the  history  of  Felismena  (Julia)^ 
from  the  letter  of  Don  Felis  (Proteus)  and  her  quarrel  with 
the  chambermaid,  to  the  infidelity  of  Felis  (whom  Felismena 
serves  disguised  as  a  page,  and  courts  another  woman  for  her 
lover  and  master) ;  yet  lie  suppresses  still  more  of  the  rela- 
tion of  BandcUo,  since  Silvia  (Celia,  Catella),  whose  heart  is 
already  occupied  by  Valentine,  docs  not  fall  in  love  with  the 
page.  But  it  is  precisely  the  portion  of  the  story  here  sup- 
pressed which  niiikes  the  main  incident  of  his  later  "  What 
You  Will  C  whilst  in  this  latter  the  first  part  of  Bandello''s 
tale  is  wanting,  inasnmch  as  we  learn  nothing  of  the  earlier 
love  of  the  Duke  for  Viola.  In  reply  to  the  censure,  in  itself 
unjust,  which  English  critics  l)estow  on  Shakespeare  for  this 
omission,  it  should  be  rcnicnibercd  that  it  was  necessary  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  incident. 

1.  In  the  *"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Shakespeare  has 
eontrived  very  artfully  to  connect  the  episode  of  Montemayor 
with  an  action  perfectly  distinct  from  it;  Proteus,  while  he 
is  faithless  to  his  beloved,  also  practising  treason  against  his 

*  The  simihiritios  iHitwcen  the  Ku^lish  tnuislation  of  Montemayor 
and  the  "Two  (ieiitlcmcu  of  Verona"  create  a  difficulty  not  readily 
explained.     See  my  note  at  the  end  of  this  section,  p.  112. — Ed. 
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friend.  The  relation  of  the  two  friends  to  one  another  and 
to  Silvia ;  the  fickleness  of  Proteus  (indicated  in  his  very 
name),  who  is  false  to  his  friend  for  the  sake  of  an  unretumed 
passion,  in  contrast  with  the  noble  fidelity  of  Valentine,  who 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  his  tenderly-returned  love  to  the  friend 
whose  falsehood  he  has  detected,  form  the  main  incident  of 
this  play,^  to  which  the  love  of  Julia  to  Proteus  serves  only 
as  an  episodical  by-play.  The  source  whence  Shakespeare 
borrowed  his  principal  incident  was  probably  one  of  the 
numerous  modifications  of  the  friendship-story,  which,  in  its 
German  form,  has  always  for  its  subject  the  collision  of  love 
with  friendship.  Which  of  these  was  present  to  his  imagi- 
nation we  cannot  decide,  since  the  source  of  this  part  of  his 
play  is  not  yet  discovered.  Tieck  ("German  Theatre,"  L,  27) 
suspects  it,  without  any  very  weighty  grounds,  in  an  older 
English  play,  of  which  an  imitation,  he  says,  has  been  pre- 
served in  an  old  German  tragedy,  "  Julia  and  Hypolito."  It 
is  quite  possible  that  Shakespeare  may  here  have  followed  no 
distinct  model,  and  may  only  have  drawn  upon  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  poems  and  popular  books  belonging  to  this 
cycle  of  ideas,  but  still  more  upon  his  own  imagination ;  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  however,  where  Valentine  insists  upon 
going  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  (it  is  true  that  he  is 
afterwards  always  called  the  Duke  of  Milan),  and  there  falls 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  his  lord,  reminds  us  very  dis- 
tinctly of  "  Amicus  and  Amelius,"  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
friendship-stories,  which  perhaps  was  the  foundation  of  the 

*  The  tale  of  the  **  Two  CrenUemen  of  Verona"  is  evidently  based  on 
love  and  friendship,  the  latter  being  the  predominating  influence.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  supposed  necessity  of  explaining  away  the 
last  scene  in  a  sense  different  from  that  adopted  by  M.  Simrock ;  for 
although  this  incident  does  not  appear  like  the  poet*s  own  invention,  it 
merely  points  more  decisively  to  the  existence  of  an  original  tale  not  yet 
discovered;  and  in  many  old  novels  similar  instances  of  perfect  friendship 
may  be  found.  The  old  £nglish  romance  of  *^Amis  and  Amiloun" 
might  have  been  known  to  Shakespeare. — £d. 
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tale  made  use  of  by  Shakespeare.  The  part  of  the  falae 
Harderich,  in  whoae  place  Thurio  standi  at  first,  is  here  car- 
ried out  by  Proteus,  in  whom,  from  this  time,  love  triumphB 
over  friendehip ;  whilst  Valentine  ceases  not  to  bear  himself 
as  a  pattern  for  true  friends.  Tieck,  in  his  second  part  of  the 
poet's  life  (Noeellen  Kranz,  for  1831),  directed  his  attention 
especially  to  this  play,  when  he  makes  the  i>oet  experience, 
with  his  friend  Lord  Southampton,  something  of  the  same 
painful  nature  which  happens  to  Valentine  with  Proteus. 
It  is  very  possible  that  Shakespeare  may  have  represented  his 
own  experience  intbe"Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona;"  but  the 
composition  of  this  play  falls  Into  an  earlier  period  than  the 
incident  with  the  Earl.  How  much,  however,  Shakespeare 
was  familiar  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  friendship  is 
shown  by  his  noble  "  Merchant  of  Veiuce,"  which  may  be 
considered  the  most  beautiful  work  that  has  ever  been  com- 
posed on  the  idea  of  that  virtue. 

Malone  mentions,  in  a  note  to  "  What  Yon  Will,"  an 
eclogue  of  Barnaby  Googe,  which  appeared  in  1563,  and 
conjectures  that  Shakespeare  made  use  of  it  in  this  piece. 
This,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  versified  imitation  of 
the  episode  of  Montemayor,'  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the 

"  He  had  a  page,  Valerius  named. 
Whom  90  mucbe  be  djd  truste,"  &c.; 

for  Felismenn,  as  Don  Felis"  page,  called  herself  Valerio.  In 
"  What  You  Will,"  however,  Shakespeare  kept  closer  to  the 
story  of  Bandello. 

As  Steevens,  and  more  recently  Dunlop  (iii.,  219),  have 
already  remarked,  those  ecenea  of  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona"  in  which  Valentine  connects  himself  with  robbers 
and  becomes  their  leader  had  for  their  model  a  passage  in 

'  Thia  u  put  somewhat  too  strongly.  Tbe  tale  of  Montemayor  may 
puraibly  have  laggcated  [he  eclogue,  but  it  is  clearly  not  a  metrical  imi- 
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Sidney's  ^^  Arcadia,'*  where  a  similar  circumstance  happens  to 
Pjrocles.  The  resemblance,  however,  does  not  seem  to  us 
sufficiently  striking  ^  to  induce  us  to  separate  from  the  con- 
text a  second  extract  from  this  pastoral  romance,  which  we 
had  better  reason  to  copy  in  "  Eang  Lear." 

2.  Shakespeare  became  acquainted  with  our  noveUa  of 
Bandello  (ii.,  36),  according  to  the  conmion  opinion  of  his 
English  commentators,  from  an  English  translation,  now  lost, 
of  the  seventh  story  in  the  fourth  book  of  Belleforest's  His- 
toires  TragiqueSy  extraites  des  centres  du  Bandd;  but  the 
existence  of  such  a  translation  cannot  be  shown.  When 
Dunlop  (ii.,  464)  suspects  that  Bandello  has  copied  from 
Cmthio's  eighth  novel  of  the  fifth  decade,  and  adds  (iii.,  171) 
that  Montemayor  has  used,  along  with  our  story  of  Bandello, 
that  of  Cinthio,  it  must  be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Cinthio's  Hecatommithiy  though  written  earlier  than  Ban- 
dello's  novel,  yet  appeared  later  in  print,  and  that  in  Monte- 
mayor^s  episodic  relation  of  Felismena  there  appears  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  an  acquaintance  with  Cynthio's  stories. 
Shakespeare,  however,  might  easily  have  known  and  made 
use  of  them.  The  scene  of  this  story,  of  which  the  denoue- 
ment rests  also  on  the  resemblance  of  two  twins,  is  laid, 
like  "  What  You  Will,*"  in  Illyria,  and  commences  with  a 
shipwreck,  in  which  a  nobleman  flying  from  Naples  with  his 
wife  is  separated  from  her,  and  both  of  them  from  their  two 
children.  Afterwards,  the  latter,  who  dress  sometimes  as 
women,  sometimes  as  men,  are  the  subjects  of  mistakes  of 
identity  similar  to  those  in  Bandello  and  Shakespeare.  The 
shipwreck,  in  this  introduction  of  Cinthio's  story,  justly 
seemed  to  Shakespeare  a  fitter  and  more  poetic  vehicle  to 
introduce  the  separation  of  the  brother  and  sister  than  the 
taking  of  Rome,  in  Bandello.     But  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 

^  The  resemblance  is,  indeed,  very  slight;  but  there  is  in  that  work  an 
encomium  on  solitude,  which  may  be  compared  with  Yalentine^s  soliloquy 
in  act  v.,  sc.  4. — Ed. 


no 
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that  in  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  an  earlier  pie 
from  Piautue,  he  has  also  introduced  a  shipwreck  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  the  twins  from  each  other  and  from  their 
parents,  We  have  not,  howevev,  thought  it  worth  while  to 
quote  Cinthio'fl  story  on  account  of  this  alight  resemblance, 
as  Shakespeare  has  followed  BandeUo  in  every  other  parti- 
cular ;  only  Antonio's  mistake,  when  he  requires  from  Viola 
the  purse  which  he  has  given  to  Sebastian,  offers  a  distant 
resemblance  to  a  scene  in  Cinthio's  story,  when  the  Veloncae 
imagines  he  has  discovered  hia  fugitive  foster-eon  in  tlie  dis- 
guised sister  of  the  latter,  and  has  her  put  in  prison.  With 
respect  to  BandeTlo's  story,  one  is  surprised  at  the  laxity  of 
Italian  manners,  which  permitted  such  pictures  to  be  drawn 
by  a  bishop  ;  for  such  was  Bandello  from  1550.  Setting  thia 
aside,  the  rich  invention  of  the  novel  has  great  merit,  tbou^ 
the  representation  is  faidty,  and  the  first  long  visit  of  the 
disguised  Nicuola  to  the  Signora  Pippa  is  entirely  puqraseless. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  entirely  an  epic  foundation  to  the 
story,  though  it  is  not  immediately  visible.  Not  to  mention 
the  resemblance  of  the  twins,  Lattantio'e  forgetfulncaa  of 
Nicuola  is  a  genuine  trait  of  popular  fiction,  recurring  very 
frequently  in  tales  and  ballads:  we  need  only  mention 
"  Sigurd  and  Dushmanta."  In  general,  such  forge tfulness  in 
these  stories  is  caused  by  a  philtre,  which  is  bore  wanting; 
but  Montemayor  introduces  it  with  a  reverse  efiect,  Don 
Felia  being  cured  of  bis  passion  for  Celia,  and  given  back  to 
Felismena  by  means  of  a  magic  draught.  The  same  draught 
may  have  a  lethal  operation  in  Montemayor,  as  Don  Felia 
needs  only  to  forget  Celia  in  order  to  remember  Fchsmena. 
The  frequent  use  which  is  made  in  the  "Diana"  of  this  potion 
reminds  us  strongly  of  Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  where  the  juice  of  a  flower  dropped  on  the  eyelids 
of  a  sleeper  makes  him  enamoured  of  the  first  being  that 
meets  his  eyes  on  waking,  on  which  enchantment  the  whole 
mechanism  of  the  play  rests. 
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The  resolution  of  Nicuola  to  enter  the  service  of  her  faith- 
less lover  disguised  as  a  page  frequently  occurs  in  tales,  in 
close  connexion  with  this  forgetfulness.  In  the  German  story 
of  the  "  Twelve  Hunters"  (Grimm,  i.,  365),  the  forgotten 
bride  of  the  prince  enters  his  service  with  twelve  other 
maidens,  disguised  as  hunters.  "Now  it  happened  that  they 
were  in  the  chase,  and  the  news  came  that  the  King'^s  bride 
was  on  her  way.  When  the  true  bride  heard  that,  she  was 
in  such  grief  that  her  heart  almost  broke,  and  she  fell  sense- 
less upon  the  earth.  The  young  King  thought  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  his  favourite  huntsman,  ran  to  him, 
and  would  help  him,  and  puUcd  his  glove  off.  And  then  he 
saw  the  ring  which  he  had  given  to  his  first  bride,  and,  when 
he  looked  in  her  face,  he  recognised  her."  Just  in  the  same 
manner  Julia  swoons,  when  the  magnanimous  Valentine 
offers  himself  to  gain  Sylvia  for  Proteus,  in  whose  service 
she  is.  When  she  is  asked  what  is  the  matter  with  her,  she 
speaks  of  the  ring  which  Proteus  has  commissioned  her  to 
give  to  Sylvia,  but,  instead  of  it,  she  shows  that  which  Pro- 
teus had  first  presented  to  her.  When  Proteus  sees  this 
ring,  he  recognises  her,  is  touched  by  her  fidelity,  and  gives 
his  heart  to  her  again ;  so  that  this  episode  of  the  play  ends 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  story.  Shakespeare  found  this 
conclusion  neither  in  Bandello  nor  in  Montemayor,  and  it 
would  have  been  very  singular  if  he  had  invented  the  old 
conclusion  without  knowing  the  story.  It  is  more  probable 
that  this  story  was  known  to  him  as  well  as  to  Bandello, 
and  that,  as  the  latter  departed  from  it,  the  former  returned 
to  it.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  show  the  source  of  the 
trait  in  Bandello,  where  the  new  mistress  of  the  faithless 
lover  falls  in  love  with  the  disguised  bride  of  her  admirer, 
and  her  disappointment  is  atoned  for  by  the  twin  brother  of 
the  disguised  maiden.  In  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
Shakespeare  omits  this  invention  of  Bandello ;  and  hence  it 
happens  that  the  history  of  Proteus  and  Julia,  in  this  play. 
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bae  a  reaemblaBce  with  the  etory,  whicli  ie  not  uiiljkelyl 
lead  to  an  erroiieous  imprcBBion. 


Note  by  the  Editor. 

The  "Diana"  of  George  of  Montemayor  wai  one  of  the  books  which 
had  the  rare  merit  of  escaping  the  flames  that  consumed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  library  of  Don  Quiiote.  "  I  am  of  opinion  we  ought  not  to 
bum  it,  but  only  take  out  that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  magician 
Felicia  and  the  enchanted  water,  as  eXfn  all  the  longer  poems,  and  let  the 
work  escape  with  its  prose,  and  the  honour  of  being  the  first  iu  l) 
kind."  The  "  Diana"  deserved  the  praise  of  CervaDtes ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  extremely  popular  in  England  during  the  later  years  of  lh« 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  translated  by  Bartholomew  Yonge  some- 
where about  13B2  or  1583,  by  Thomas  Wilson  in  1S95  or  1S9G,  and  parts 
of  it  were  rendered  into  English  by  Edward  Pnston  and  the  celebrated 
Sir  Philip  Sidney ;'  but  Yongc's  version  was  the  only  one  published,  and 
that  did  not  appear  till  1S96,  the  year  iu  which  we  first  hear  of  the  "  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona"  in  the  pages  of  Meres. 

The  fact  of  the  popularity  of  the  "Diana"  in  England  at  this  period 
is  of  considerable  importance;  for,  although  it  would  seem  that  Shake- 
speare could  not  have  read  the  printed  translation  by  Yonge  before  he 
composed  the  play,  there  are  similarities  between  a  story  contained  in  the 
former  and  the  drama  too  minute  to  \x  accidental.  Mr.  Collier  says  the 
incident  common  to  the  two  is  only  such  as  might  be  fbund  in  other 
romances,  and  limits  the  resemblance  to  the  assumption  of  male  attire  by 
the  lady.  But  the  most  striking  similitude  is  contained  in  the  account 
of  the  incident  of  bringing  the  letter,  and  the  waywardness  of  Julia; 
and  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  "Diana,"  which  will  exhibit  even 
several  of  Shakespeare's  own  expretsiona,  and  prove  that  Mr.  Collier's 
opinion  is  untenable; — 

"  When  he  had,  therefore,  by  sundry  signs,  as  by  tills  and  toumeya, 
and  by  prancing  up  and  down  upon  bis  proud  genet  before  my  window*, 
made  it  manifest  that  lie  was  in  love  with  me— for  at  the  first  I  did  not 
BO  well  perceive  it — he  determined  in  the  end  to  write  aletlcruntome;  and 
having  practised  divers  times  before  with  a  maid  of  mine,  and  at  length, 
with  many  giflfl  and  fair  promises,  gotten  her  good  will  and  furtherance, 

'  This  fact,  hitherto  unnoticed,  is  obtained  from  the  later  editions  uf 
the  "Arcadia." 
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he  gave  her  the  letter  to  deliver  to  me.  But  to  see  the  means  that  Rosina 
made  unto  me — for  so  was  she  called — the  dutiful  services  and  unwonted 
circumstances  before  she  did  deliver  it,  the  oaths  that  she  sware  unto  me, 
and  the  subtle  words  and  serious  protestations  she  used,  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing,  and  worthy  the  noting.  To  whom,  nevertheless,  with  an  angry 
countenance  I  turned  again,  saying.  If  I  had  not  regard  of  mine  own 
estate,  and  what  hereafter  might  be  said,  I  would  make  this  shameless 
face  of  thine  be  known  ever  after  for  a  mark  of  an  impudent  and  bold 
minion ;  but  because  it  is  the  first  time,  let  this  suffice  that  I  have  said, 
and  give  thee  warning  to  take  heed  of  the  second. 

**  Methinks  I  see  now  the  crafty  wench,  how  she  held  her  peace,  dis- 
sembling very  cunningly  the  sorrow  that  she  conceived  by  my  angry 
answer,  for  she  feigned  a  counterfeit  smiling,  saying,  Jesus!  mistress,  I 
gave  it  you,  because  you  might  laugh  at  it,  and  not  to  move  your  patience 
with  it  in  this  sort ;  for  if  I  had  any  thought  that  it  would  have  pro- 
voked you  to  anger,  I  pray  God  he  may  show  his  wrath  as  great  towards 
me  as  ever  he  did  to  the  daughter  of  any  mother.  And  with  this  she 
added  many  words  more,  as  she  could  do  well  enough,  to  pacify  the 
feigned  anger  and  ill  opinion  that  I  had  conceived  of  her,  and  taking  her 
letter  with  her,  she  departed  from  me.  This  having  passed  thus,  I 
began  to  imagine  what  might  ensue  thereof,  and  love,  methought,  did 
put  a  certain  desire  into  my  mind  to  see  the  letter,  though  modesty  and 
shame  forbade  me  to  ask  it  of  my  maid,  especially  for  the  words  that  had 
passed  between  us,  as  you  have  heard.  And  so  I  continued  all  that  day 
until  night  in  variety  of  many  thoughts;  but  when  Rosina  came  to  help 
me  to  bed,  God  knows  how  desirous  I  was  to  have  her  entreat  me  again 
to  take  the  letter,  but  she  would  never  speak  unto  me  about  it,  nor  (as  it 
seemed)  did  so  much  as  once  think  thereof.  Yet  to  try  if  by  giving  her 
some  occasion  I  might  prevail,  I  said  unto  her :  And  is  it  so,  Rosina,  that 
Don  Felix,  without  any  r^;ard  to  mine  honour,  dares  write  unto  me  P 
These  are  things,  mistress,  said  she  demurely  to  me  again,  that  are  com- 
monly incident  to  love ;  whereof  I  beseech  you  pardon  me,  for  if  I  had 
thought  to  have  angered  you  with  it,  I  would  have  first  pulled  out  the 
balls  of  mine  eyes.  How  cold  my  heart  was  at  that  blow,  God  knows, 
3ret  did  I  dissemble  the  matter,  and  suffer  myself  to  remain  that  night 
only  with  my  desire,  and  with  occasion  of  little  sleep.  And  so  it  was, 
indeed,  for  that,  methought,  was  the  longest  and  most  painful  night  that 
ever  I  passed.  But  when,  with  a  slower  pace  than  I  desired,  the  wished 
day  was  come,  the  discreet  and  subtle  Rosina  came  into  my  chamber  to 

I 
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help  me  to  make  me  ready,  in  doing  whereof  of  purpose  she  let  the  letter 
closely  (secretly)  fall,  which,  when  I  perceived — What  is  that  that  fell 
down  P  said  I;  let  me  see  it.  It  is  nothing,  mistress,  said  she.  Coiiie» 
come,  let  me  see  it,  said  I.  What  I  move  me  not,  or  else  tell  me  what 
it  is.  Gk>od  Lord,  mistress,  said  she,  why  will  you  see  it :  it  is  the  letter 
I  would  have  given  you  yesterday.  Nay,  that  it  is  not,  said  I :  where* 
fore  show  it  me,  that  I  may  see  if  you  lie  or  no.  I  had  no  sooner  said 
so,  but  she  put  it  into  my  hands,  saying,  God  never  give  me  good  if 
it  be  any  other  thing ;  and  although  I  knew  it  well  indeed,  yet  I  Baid* 
What  ?  this  is  not  the  same,  for  I  know  that  well  enough,  but  it  is  one 
of  thy  lover*s  letters :  I  vrill  read  it,  to  see  in  what  need  he  standeth 
of  thy  favour." 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  **  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yeronm,** 
as  we  now  possess  it,  has  received  additions  from  its  author's  hands  to 
what  was  perhaps  originally  a  very  meagre  production.  This  coi\jec- 
ture  would  well  agree  with  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  dramatie 
usage  of  the  time ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  account  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition for  the  use  Shakespeare  has  made  of  the  tale  of  Felismena.  The 
absolute  origin  of  the  entire  plot  has  possibly  to  be  discovered  in  some 
Italian  novel.  The  error  in  the  first  folio  of  Padua  for  Milan,  in  act  iL, 
BC.  5,  has  perhaps  to  be  referred  to  some  scene  in  the  original  tale. 

Should  the  original  novel,  supposing  one  to  exist,  ever  be  discovered, 
it  will  probably  l>c  found  to  assimilate  more  to  the  ancient  tales  of  per- 
fect friendship  than  might  be  suspected  from  Shakespeare's  play.  In 
venturing  upon  this  conjecture,  I  have  been  guided  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  romantic  generosity  of  Valentine  in  the  last  act,  which  scarcely 
looks  like  a  free  result  of  the  poet's  own  invention.  It  is  quite  true  he 
might  have  found  similar  instances  in  several  old  friendship  tales,  but  it 
seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  he  transferred  it  from  the  same 
source  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  play,  than  that  the  incident  was 
introduced  from  another  copy.  That  any  editor  can  have  a  doubt  as  to 
Shakespeare's  intention  to  represent  Valentme's  generosity  so  great,  that, 
in  tlie  excess  of  his  rapture  for  the  repentance  of  Proteus,  he  gives  up 
to  him  all  his  right  in  Silvia,  would  Ik)  improbable,  had  wc  not  two  late 
instances  of  attempts  to  explain  the  scene  in  a  different  manner ;  but 
any  interpretation  which  destroys  the  literal  meaning  of  Valentine's 

gift— 

"  And  that  my  love  may  api)car  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee — 
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renders  Julia*s  exclamation — "O  me  unhappy!" — ^which  immediately 
follows,  entirely  unmeaning.  Mr.  Collier  thinks  Valentine  suspected 
Silvia's  purity  from  her  position  with  Proteus  in  the  forest,  and  is 
therefore  giving  his  friend  a  present  no  longer  desirable  to  himself;  but, 
if  this  supposition  were  adopted,  it  would  completely  destroy  the  poetry 
and  romance  of  Valentine's  character. 


I2 
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XIV.  PEKICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE. 

The  English  critics  who  either  altogether  deny  Shake- 
speare's authorship  of  this  piece,  or  attribute  to  him  a  very 
small  portion  of  it,  ascribe  the  great  approbation'  which  it  has 
received  from  its  first  introduction  upon  the  EngUsh  boaids 
to  the  great  interest  of  the  story  upon  which  it  is  founded : 
and  this  certainly  not  without  reason;  for  even  if  we  consider 
Shakespeare  as  the  author,  still  it  is  one  of  his  earliest  and 
weakest  works,  and  this  immoderate  approbation  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  explained.  Even  the  fact  that  the  poet  kept 
so  close  to  his  original  shows  his  respect  for  it,  if  only  on 
account  of  its  popularity. 

The  romance  of  "  ApoUonius"  has  been  translated  into  all 
languages ;  and  the  great  number  of  manuscripts,  editions, 
and  imitations  of  it,  which  are  found  among  all  nations, 
justify  the  opinion  of  its  internal  value. 

The  labours  of  such  distinguished  writers  as  Velser, 
Fabricius,  Douce,  and  others,  have  not  been  successful 
hitherto  in  discovering  the  author  of  this  romance,  but  all 

^  There  scarcely  appears  to  be  sufficient  authority  for  this  assertion. 
The  poems  and  epigrams  in  which  the  play  is  mentioned  seem  to  be 
somewhat  contradictory  on  this  point.  Mr.  Knight  has  collected  them 
in  an  interesting  paper  at  the  close  of  his  edition  of  the  play.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  decide  whether  it  is  insinuated  that  the  drama  was  not  well 
received,  or  that  it  is  a  bad  production  of  the  author.  Flecknoe*s  epi- 
gram would  seem  to  imply  that  it  met  with  success  far  beyond  its 
merits ;  but  this  testimony,  which  is  clearer  than  any  of  the  others  pro- 
duced by  the  commentators,  is  the  only  one  omitted  by  Mr.  Knight. — Ed. 
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agree  that  it  was  written  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after 
Christ,  and  in  Greek.  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  seems  to  have 
considered  it  as  a  portion  of  real  history,  for  he  relates  it  at 
full  length,  in  his  "  Pantheon,  or  Universal  Chronicle,"  as  an 
event  which  happened  under  the  rule  of  the  third  Antiochus. 
The  form  of  the  versified  representation  is  curious;  two 
rhyming  hexameters  are  separated  by  a  pentameter.  The 
Latin  prose  versions  appear  to  have  been  taken,  partly  from 
Godfrey's  relation,  partly  from  the  Greek  original :  one  of 
these  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gesta  Eomanorum.  Velser  printed 
another  without  knowing  this ;  and  a  third  appeared  in  a 
separate  form,  without  date  or  place,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  These  three  forms  of  the  story  differ  from 
one  another  in  words,  not  in  incidents;  but  Eschenburg  con- 
siders the  first  to  be  the  model  of  the  two  others.  An  old 
German  poem  of  ApoUonius  von  Tyrland,  by  Heinrich  von 
der  Neuenstadt  (at  Vienna),  was  already  extant  in  1400 ;  pro- 
bably founded  upon  the  story  in  the  Gesta  Bamanorum: 
compare  Hagen'^s  and  Busching's  Sketches,  206.  The  later 
variations  in  German  prose,  which  were  for  a  long  time 
favourite  popular  books,  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo'^s  Pantheon;  at  least,  this  source  is 
assigned  for  the  edition  of  Augsburg,  printed  in  the  year 
1471,  and  that  of  Strasburg,  small  quarto,  1616  (accord- 
ing to  Eschenburg'^s  specimens,  a  very  corrupt  form  of  the 
story).  That  of  1556  in  12mo.,  of  which  we  have  made  use, 
appears  more  correct.  We  have  faithfully  translated  from 
it  Tharstens  liedy  evidently  an  old  Meister  leid,  with  its  two 
parts  (the  aufgesang  and  abgesang — the  aufgesang  falls  into 
two,  the  abgesang  into  three  artificially  rhymed  stanzas),  but 
we  could  do  this  only  with  the  first  strophe  of  the  poem,  as 
the  second,  singularly  enough,  proceeds  with  the  story,  which 
seems  to  confirm  our  supposition  that  an  old  Meister  song 
has  been  interpolated.  We  considered  ourselves  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  greater  liberty  with  the  riddles,  which 
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have  not  been  so  well  handled  in  the  popular  fonn.  There 
is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  this  romance^  in 
all  languages,  in  Douce^  ii.^  14:0  et  seq. 

In  England^  the  romance  of  "  Apollonius  of  Tyre**  was  early 
treated  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Gower,^  who  is  introduced 
in  Shakespeare's  "  Pericles"  as  the  relator,  interwove  it  into 
his  Confemo  Amantisy  which  was  completed  as  early  as  1393. 
His  authority,  as  he  himself  professes,  is  Godfrey  of  Yiterbo. 
But  Dr.  Farmer  possessed  a  fragment  of  an  English  poem  on 
the  same  circumstance,'  which,  according  to  the  writing  and 
language,  appeared  to  be  older  than  Gower.  In  Engliah 
prose,  the  romance  of  "Apollonius"  was  published  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  as  early  as  1 510,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Robert  Copland.  In  1576,  William  Howe  had 
a  privilege  for  an  edition  of  this  popular  romance,  of  which 
the  translation  of  T.  Twine,'  which  appeared  in  ]607i  by 
Valentine  Sims,  appears  to  have  been  only  a  reprint. 

Gower^s  Con/essio  A  mantis  is  considered  as  Shakespeare's 
immediate  source,  because  this  ancient  poet  is  introduced 
speiiking  in  Pericles.  But  from  the  notes  of  the  English 
annotiitors,  who  produce  frequent  quotations  from  the  popular 
books,  we  can  sec  that  the  poet  often  departed  from  Gower'*8 
work,  and  followed  the  latter,  where  Gower  is  wanting.*     It 

*  The  story  in  Gower  Las  been  judiciously  included  in  Mr.  Collier's 
Shakespeare's  Library. — Ed. 

^  Tliis  extremely  curious  fragment  Tvas  written  by  a  priest  of  Wim- 
l)orne  Minster,  co.  Dorset.  It  has  escaped  the  researches  of  Mr.  Collier, 
but  has  been  recently  printed  by  the  Editor  of  this  work  in  a  volume 
intended  for  private  circulati(m. — Ed. 

^  Not  Thomas  Twine,  but  his  brother,  Lawrence  Twine,  as  Mr.  Col- 
lier has  remarked.  Tliis  romance  has  been  reprinted  in  Collier's  Shake- 
FjK'are*8  Library. — Ed. 

*  Instead  of  the  game  at  ball,  by  which  Apollonius  gains  the  favour 
of  the  King  of  Pentapolis,  Shakespeare  has  a  tournament ;  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  he  owes  this  alteration  to  any  model.  It  is  doubtful 
wlicther  there  was  not  an  English  form  of  this  romance,  having  the 
altered  names,  which  was  used  by  Shakespeare. 
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appears  also^  from  these  passages,  that  the  English  people's 
book  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  German  one,  and  this  jus- 
tifies us  in  keeping  more  immediately  to  that  and  to  the 
Gegta  Bomanorum.  We  should  have  made  use  of  the  last 
only,  but  that  the  story  was  best  fitted  for  an  antique  and 
popular  form,  which  Shakespeare  has  taken  pains  to  give  it 
by  the  introduction  of  "  ancient  Gower ;"  and  we  found  this 
could  be  best  preserved  by  keeping  close  to  the  German 
popular  form.  We  conceived,  also,  that  we  ought  to  give  the 
songs  and  riddles  in  rhyme,  according  to  the  popular  work, 
and  not  in  hexameters.  We  must  be  excused  for  a  somewhat 
freer  treatment  of  the  story  than  we  should  have  allowed 
ourselves  elsewhere,  having  to  reconcile  two  distinct  models. 
In  this  necessary  liberty,  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  form 
of  the  story,  without  arbitrarily  altering  any  of  the  inci- 
dents. 

Many  traits  of  popular  fiction  occur  in  our  romance,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  thought  to  rest  entirely  on  a  popular  fiction. 
The  incestuous  love  of  Antiochus  for  his  daughter  is  derived 
also  by  the  German  book  from  the  Helena,  and  from  Strapa- 
rola's  kindred  novel  of  the  "  Maiden  in  the  CoflTer."  Com- 
pare Valentine  Schmidt's  Mdrchensaaly  115,  with  the  remarks, 
303,  and  the  Pentameroney  ii.,  6  (16).  But  here,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  tale,  this  love  has  a  motive;  while  in  **  Apollonius" 
it  is  entirely  without  foundation.  The  preservation  of  Lucina 
in  the  chest  reminds  us  of  that  of  DoraUce  in  the  cofiTer. 
The  riddle,  on  the  solution  of  which  the  possession  of  the 
princess  is  made  to  depend,  is  a  trait  which  perpetually  recurs. 
The  stay  of  Tharsia  in  the  house  of  the  Pander  returns  in  a 
similar  form  in  many  ecclesiastical  legends ;  for  example,  in 
that  of  St.  Agnes,  and  the  fisherman  who  shares  his  coat 
with  the  shipwrecked  Apollonius  is  St.  Martin.  For  the 
rest,  the  adventures  of  Apollonius  are  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  Greek  romance,  where  voyages  and  pirates 
act   the   chief  part.     Yet  a  poetical  style  and   an  alluring 
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invention  are  not  to  be  denied  to  this  poem,  and  certainly 
our  readers  will  thank  us  for  preserving  it. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  in  Chapter  XL,  that  the 
discovery  of  Lucina,  as  Priestess  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  was 
probably  the  model  for  the  preservation  of  Hermione  in  the 
**  Winter  s  Tale,"  But  much  more  does  the  preservation 
and  discovery  of  Emilia,  the  Abbess  at  Ephesus,  in  the 
"  Comedy  of  Errors,"  remind  us  of  Apollonius  and  Pericles; 
as,  on  the  other  side,  the  catastrophe  of  the  **  Comedy  of 
Errors"  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  event  of  the  novel 
of  "  Cinthio,"  mentioned  in  Chapter  XIIL 
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XV.  KING  LEAR. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  an  older  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  King  Lear,^  which  Tieck  has  translated  in  his  ^'  Old 
English  Theatre,"  vol.  iL  The  author  of  it  has  doubtlessly 
taken  his  materials  from  Holinshed,  or  his  predecessor,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth.  The  episode  of  Gloucester  and  his  sons, 
Edmund  and  Edgar,  however,  as  the  source  of  those  who 
have  given  the  adventure  out  of  Sidney's  "  Arcadia,"  does  not 
occur  here,  and  the  conclusion  in  the  chronicle  is  much  more 
scanty.  Tieck  ascribes  this  older  piece,  which  is  judged  by 
the  English  much  too  depreciatingly,  and  still  more  unjustly 
by  Yoss,  in  the  remarks  to  his  translation,  to  Shakespeare. 
It  is  known  that  Tieck  considers  many  other  plays  as  works 
of  Shakespeare's  youth,  and  we  trust  he  will  not  withhold 
the  proofs.  We  consider  his  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
older  King  Lear,  which  has  great  beauties,*  as  less  bold  than 
many  of  his  others. 

The  author  of  the  older  play  has  clearly  not  made  use  of  the 
old  ballad  of  '^King  Leir  and  his  three  daughters,"  given  by 
Percy,  and  translated  by  Eschenberg ;  the  newer  piece,  how- 
ever, has  several  things  in  common  with  the  ballad ;  for  ex- 
ample, Lear's  madness,  CordeUa's  death,  &c.,  and  thus  arises 

^  Our  author  here  refers,  of  course,  to  **  The  True  Chronide  History 
of  King  Leir,"  1605,  reprinted  hy  Steevens. — Ed. 

'  The  inability  of  German  writers  to  appreciate  the  poetry  of  our  old 
drama,  however  deeply  they  understand  its  philosophy,  is  nowhere  so 
clearly  exhibited  as  in  their  observations  on  such  works  as  these.  The 
old  play  may  certainly  be  compared  with  advantage  to  its  contemporaries, 
but  very  few  English  critics  would  discover  the  *'  great  beauties**  in  it, 
which  M.  Simrock  appears  to  have  found. — ^Ed. 
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the  question,  whether  the  author  of  the  ballad  copied  from  the 
play,  or  Shakespeare  from  the  ballad.  We  decide  for  the  first 
supposition,  partly  on  account  of  the  modem  tone  of  this 
spiritless  fabrication,  partly  because  the  poet,  to  whom  the 
older  piece,  or  at  least  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  was  accessible, 
could  find  all  the  ideas  determining  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  his  own  mind,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the 
ballad-writer.  That  nothing  is  said  in  the  ballad  of  the 
**  Night-Storm"  cannot  prove  Johnson's  opinion  that  it  is 
older  than  the  play,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  author  of  the 
ballad  did  not  mean  to  give  an  extract  from  the  play.'  He 
meant,  as  the  name  Aganippus  shows,  to  guide  himself  by 
the  Chronicle,  but  could  not  keep  himself  free  from  the 
influence  of  the  play. 

Cordelia's  words  in  Holinshed  are  singular : — **  So  much 
as  you  have,  so  much  you  are  worth,  and  so  much  I  love  you, 
and  no  more."    In  Monmouth — 

'*  Quantum  habes,  tantum  vales,  tantumque  te  diligo.** 

The  old  ballad  more  clearly — 

"  My  love  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  child." 
And  in  the  older  play — 

"  What  love  the  child  doth  owe  her  father." 

In  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  where  the  story  of  Lear  is 
related  in  few  words,  Cordelia  says,  that  she  loves  her  father 
as  much  as  is  becoming;  and  in  the  Gesta  lionianorum^  as 
much  as  he  is  worthy.  The  latter  seems  also  to  be  the  mean- 
ing in  Monmouth  and  Holinshed. 

The  story  takes  another  turn  in  the  popular  tale  of  the 
history  of  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  wliich  Camden 
relates  (Remains,  p.  30G,  ed.  1074).  "This  King  had  three 

*  The  writer  evidently  copied  Holinshed,  but  includes  an  incident  not 
occurring  in  the  pages  of  that  historian,  but  found  in  the  play. — Ed. 
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daughters,  to  whom  he  once  put  the  question  if  thej  loved 
him,  and  would  always  love  him  above  all  other  things.  The 
two  elder  answered  this  question  with  high  and  deep  oaths ; 
but  the  youngest  and  most  prudent  said  to  him,  openly  and 
without  flattery,  that  she  valued  and  honoured  him  as  highly 
as  nature  and  filial  duty  could  command,  and  would  do  this 
as  long  as  she  lived,  but  that  she  believed  a  time  must  come 
when  she  must  love  another  more  tenderly  than  him.  Hereby 
she  understood  her  future  husband,  whom  she  was  bound  by 
God's  command  to  follow,  and  to  |^ave  father,  mother,  and 
brothers,  for  his  sake."  This  turn  is  not  strange  to  Shake- 
speare. 

"Why  have  my  sisters  hnsbands,  if  they  say 

They  love  you  all  ?  Haply,  when  I  shall  wed, 

That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall  carry 

Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty ; 

Sure,  I  shall  never  marry,  like  my  sisters. 

To  love  my  father  all." 

Camden's  book  appeared  shortly  before  1605,  when  the 
second  Lear  was  composed,  and  Malone  hence  believes  that 
this  story  was  in  the  poet's  mind  when  writing  Cordelia's 
answer.  This  can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied ;  but  yet 
one  must  allow  to  Shakespeare  that  he  was  quite  capable  of 
inventing  this  answer  for  himself.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
cannot  with  Steevens  assume  that  he  borrowed  the  behaviour 
of  Oswald  from  the  "  Mirror  of  Magistrates,"  1587. 

The  EngUsh  Gesta  Romanorum  contain  (ch.  21.)  a  story 
belonging  to  this  subject,  which  was  probably  the  source  of 
GeoflTrey  of  Monmouth's  history,  who  decorated  his  fabulous 
Chronicle  with  those  tales  which  pleased  him.  The  Gesta 
Romanorum^  it  is  true,  were  collected  later  than  Monmouth 
wrote,  or  rather  invented,  but  the  story  we  are  going  to  give 
is  evidently  older  than  the  collection. 

"  Theodosius,  a  mighty  Emperor  of  Rome,  had  three  daugh- 
ters, whom  he  once  asked  if  they  loved  him.     The  eldest 
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siud.  More  than  myself;  the  second.  As  myself ;  the  third,  J 
much  aa  you  are  worthy,  and  no  more.  Hereupon  he  married 
the  first  to  a  king,  the  Becond  to  a  duke,  and  the  third  to  a 
count.  Now  it  happened  that  the  Emperor  fought  a  battle 
with  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  the  King  drove  the  Emperor 
out  of  hia  realm,  eo  that  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  In 
this  necessity,  he  turned  to  his  eldest  daughter,  and  begged 
for  help.  She  took  counsel  with  the  king,  her  huebandj  who 
was  willing  to  come  to  his  help  with  a  great  army.  But  the 
daughter  thought  it  would  be  enough  to  send  him  five  knightB, 
who  should  keep  him  company  in  hia  banishment,  and  so  it 
waa  done.  When  the  Emperor  heard  of  this,  he  waa  very 
melancholy,  having  set  all  his  comfort  on  this  eldest  daughter, 
because  she  had  said  that  she  loved  him  better  than  herself. 
Kow  he  turned  to  the  second,  who  had  said  she  loved  him  as 
herself,  and  begged  her  to  help  liim.  But  she  did  nothing 
but  send  him  meat  and  drink  and  befitting  clothing.  Then 
he  resolved  also  to  visit  the  third,  begged  her  help,  and 
told  her  how  her  sisters  had  treated  him.  Then  this  third 
daughter,  who  loved  her  father  according  to  hia  worth,  turned 
to  her  husband,  and  begged  him  to  help  her  in  this  necessity, 
for  that  her  father  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  and  inhe- 
ritance. '  And  what  shall  I  do  therein  ?'  said  the  Count. 
'  As  quickly  as  possible  gather  a  great  army,  and  help  him 
against  hia  enemies,'  answered  the  daughter.  The  Count 
did  this,  gained  the  victory,  and  set  the  king  agiun  in  his 
ancestors' kingdom.  Then  said  the  king,  'Blessed  be  the  hour 
which  gave  me  this  my  youngest  daughter.  I  loved  her  less 
than  her  sisters,  and  now  has  she  helped  me  in  my  need,  when 
the  others  forsook  me ;  therefore,  after  my  death,  shall  the 
kingtiom  also  be  her  portion.'  " 

In  the  new  King  Lear,  the  behaviour  of  the  two  eldcx 
daughters,  and  their  liaiton  with  Edmund,  remind  us  of  the 
two  daughters  of  Servius  TuIHus;  of  whom  the  good  one 
waa  married  to  the  wicked  Tarquinius,  and  the  wicked  one 
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to  the  good  brother,  until  the  good  husband  and  wife  were 
removed,  and  the  bad  came  together.  This  resemblance  is 
most  striking  in  the  relation  of  Goneril  to  Albany.  He  is 
the  good  Tarquin  who  has  married  the  wicked  Tnllia;  but 
she  wishes  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  wicked  husband  of  her  sister,  but  for  the  more  wicked 
Edmimd.  The  relation  of  Liyy  may  not  have  been  imknown 
to  the  poet. 
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XVL  MACBETH. 

Shakespeare  follows  Holinshed,  and  that  historian  followed 
Hector  Boethius.  Buchanan,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Scottish 
history  {Rervm  Scoticarum  Historiay  Edimburgiy  1528,  foL  60 
et  seq.)y  refiises  to  believe  anything  of  the  marvels  and  ap- 
pearances which  form  the  main  part  of  the  tale  of  Macbeth ; 
but  he  cannot  keep  himself  wholly  clear  of  thenu  He  turns 
the  first  appearance  of  the  witches,  and  their  prophetic  greet- 
ing, into  a  nocturnal  vision,  which  is  afterwards  fxdfilled:  the 
promised  future  greatness  of  the  descendants  of  Banquo  he 
considers  as  a  report  maliciously  (per  mdleficos)  spread  abroad, 
which  tempts  Macbeth  to  have  him  murdered :  the  boughs 
which  Malcolm's  soldiers  carried  in  their  hands  he  considers 
as  a  sign  of  their  joyful  hope  of  conquering,  by  which,  confi- 
dence being  destroyed,  Macbeth  took  to  flight  {ed  perterritus 
hostiumfiducia,  Machethus  confestim  infugam  sededit);  all  the 
rest  of  the  miraculous  he  gives  up  entirely — quia  theatris  aut 
3Iilesiis  fabulis  sunt  aptiora  quam  historic, 

Malone  has  noticed  that  there  is  a  hint,  in  these  words  of 
Buchanan,  that  the  tale  of  Macbeth  is  adapted  to  theatri- 
cal representation.  But  he  prudently  adds,  that  in  Shake- 
speare's time  there  was  no  translation  of  Buchanan's  work  in 
existence.  Though  we  are  not  of  his  opinion  that  Shake- 
speare was  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  still  we  think  he 
had  no  need  of  the  opinion  of  Buchanan  to  find  that  this 
subject  was  poetic  and  dramatical.  Farmer  is  still  more  in- 
consistent. He  suspects  that  Shakespeare  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  his  subject  matter,  not  improbably,  from  a 
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small  piece,  of  similar  tendency,  which  was  played  in  1 606 
before  King  James  at  Oxford  (Shakespeare'*s  Macbeth,  ac- 
cording to  Malone,  was  written  in  1606).  Wake,  in  his 
Rex  Platonicusy^  says :  "  The  subject  of  the  play  was  an  old 
tale  of  the  Scots  of  their  royal  house,  according  to  which 
three  Sibyls  appeared  on  a  certain  time  to  the  two  Scottish 
nobles,  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  and  prophecied  to  them  that 
the  former  would  be  King,  but  beget  no  Kii^;  the  latter 
would  not  be  King,  but  beget  many.  That  the  event  had 
fulfilled  this  prediction,  since  the  glorious  King  James  was 
sprung  from  Banquo's  race."  Further  on.  Farmer  adds,  that 
he  has  been  reproached  with  ascribing  to  Shakespeare  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Latin  language ;  for  the  above-mentioned 
interlude  was  performed  before  the  Eang  in  that  language.* 
But  he  perceives,  from  an  old  book  by  Anthony  Nixon,  1605, 

^  "Fabulse  ansam  dedit  antiqua  de  Regia  prosapia  hutoriola  apud 
Scoto-Britannos  celebrata,  quae  narrat  tres  olim  Sibyllas  occurrisse  dnobus 
Scotise  proceribus,  Macbetho  ct  Banchoni,  et  ilium  prasdixiflse  Begem 
futonim,  sed  Begem  nullum  geniturum,  hunc  Begem  non  futurum,  sed 
Beges  geniturum  mult08.  Yatidnii  veritatem  rerum  eventus  compro- 
bavit ;  Banchonis  enim  k  stirpe  Potentiflsimus  Jacobus  oriundus.  Tres 
adolescentes  ooncinno  Sibyllarum  habitu  induti,  ^  Collegio  prodeuntes,  et 
carmina  lepida  altematim  canentes,  Begi  se  tres  esse  illas  Sibyllas  profi- 
tentur,  quas  Banchofd  olim  sobolis  imperia  pnedixerant,  jamque  iterum 
comparere,  ut  e4dem  yatidnii  veritate  prsedicerent  JacobOj  se  jam  et  diu 
regem  futurum  Britannia  felidssimum  et  multorum  Begum  parentem,  nt 
ex  Banchonis  stirpe  nunquam  sit  heeres  Britannico  diademati  defuturus. 
Deinde  tribus  Prindpibus  suaves  felidtatum  triplidtates  triplicatis  carmi- 
num  yidbus  suodnentes,  yeniamque  precantes,  quod  alumni  tedium  Divi 
Johannis  (qui  pnecursor  Christi)  alumnos  .£dis  Ckrisii  (quo  tum  Bex 
tendebat)  pnecursoria  hac  salutatione  antevertissent,  Prindpes  ingeniosa 
fictiuncula  delectatos  dimittunt;  quos  inde  uniyersa  astantium  multitudo, 
felid  pnedictionum  successui  sufiragans  votis  predbusque  ad  portam  usque 
civitatiB  Borealem  prosequitur.** — Wake,  ibid.  This  work  seems  to  haye 
been  popular.     The  fifth  edition  appeared  at  Oxford,  in  1635. — Ed. 

'  A  more  particular  account  of  this  interlude  will  be  found,  by  the 
curious  reader,  in  Gwynne*s  Yertumnus,  4to.,  1607. — En. 
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that  this  piece  was  played  first  before  the  King,  in  ] 
and  afterwards  before  the  Queen  and  the  English  princes,  in 
English ;  and  so  all  is  explained.  We  mention  this  merely 
for  our  reader's  amuaement. 

The  story  of  Boethius  can  hardly  be  founded  on  history, 
but  certainly  it  has  a  deep  foundation  in  popular  story.  The 
gaps  in  the  story  have  here,  too,  been  clearly  supplied  from 
popular  tales.  Grimm,  in  his  remarks  on  the  story  of  the 
Fisherman  and  liis  Wife,  has  compared  Lady  Macbeth  with 
the  Etrurian  Tanatjuil,  who,  also,  like  Eva,  incites  her  hus- 
band to  aim  at  high  things.  In  Livy's  relation,  this  appear- 
ance is  repeated  in  Tullia,  the  wife  of  the  gentle  Tarquin, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  in  our  chapter  on  King  Lear. 
The  incident  of  the  wood  is  found  related  in  fiction  in  vari- 
ous other  ways.  There  is  a  great  coincidence  in  the  story  of 
King  Griinewald,  which  Professor  Scbwarz  has  preserved  in 
his  Hessian  memorabilia  from  the  mouth  of  old  people.  "  A 
King  had  an  only  daughter,  who  possessed  Kond^id  gift*. 
Now,  there  came  once  his  enemy,  a  King  named  Griinewald, 
and  besieged  him  in  his  castle ;  and,  as  the  siege  lasted  long, 
the  daughter  continually  encoiirngcd  her  father  in  the  cattle. 
This  lasted  till  May-day.  Then  all  at  once  the  daughter  saw 
the  hostile  army  approaching  with  green  boughs :  then  she 
was  in  fear  and  trouble ;  for  she  knew  that  all  teas  lost,  and 
said  to  her  father- — 

'  Father,  give  yourself  for  lost — 
The  greenwood's  coming  here." " 
Compare  Grimm's  German  Tales,  i.,  148.  Here  tlie  con- 
nexion with  the  story  of  Macbeth  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  daughter  plays  the  same  part  as  the  witches.  She 
knows,  by  means  of  her  miraculous  gifts,  that  her  father  can- 
not be  conquered  till  the  greenwood  comes  up  to  them ;  and, 
as  she  considers  this  impossible,  she  inspires  him  with  con- 
fidence ;  but,  when  the  supposed  impossible  incident  comes  to 
pass,  she  advises  him  to  surrender.     On  the  other  hand,  no 
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prophecy  appears  to  have  preceded  the  artifice  of  Frede- 
grund,  who  hung  bells  on  her  horses,  and  ordered  each  of  her 
warriors  to  take  a  twig  in  his  hand,  and  so  to  march  against 
the  enemy ;  whereby  the  sentinels  of  the  hostile  camp  were 
deceived,  believing  their  horses  were  feeding  in  the  neigh- 
bouring wood ;  until  the  Franks  let  their  boughs  fall,  and 
the  wood  stood  bare  of  leaves,  but  thick  with  the  shafts 
of  glancing  spears.  (Compare  Grimm's  "  German  Popidar 
Stories,"  ii.,  91.)  It  was  merely  a  military  stratagem;  just 
as  Malcolm,  when  he  commanded  his  soldiers,  on  their  march, 
to  take  boughs  in  their  hands,  had  nothing  else  in  his  mind, 
for  he  knew  not  what  had  been  prophesied  to  Macbeth. 

The  following  passage  from  Joh.  Weyer  de  Prajstigiis, 
Frankfurt,  1586,  p.  329,  is  remarkable: — "  If  any  one  wishes 
to  give  himself  the  appearance  of  having  about  a  thousand 
men  or  horse  round  him,  he  must  have  a  year-old  willow 
bough  cut  off  at  one  stroke,  with  certain  conjurations,  repe- 
tion  of  barbarous  words,  and  rude  characters. '*  A  single  man 
might  find  some  difficulty  in  giving  himself,  by  the  use  of  this 
vaunted  recipe,  the  appearance  of  a  whole  host;  but  the 
inventor  evidently  founded  his  pretension  upon  a  popular 
story,  according  to  which  a  bold  army  had,  by  this  artifice, 
concealed  its  weakness  from  an  enemy  superior  in  number. 
According  to  Holinshed,  however,  Malcolm's  army  was  su- 
perior in  number  to  that  of  Macbeth,  and  the  concealment 
with  the  twigs  was  only  put  in  practice,  so  that,  when  they 
were  thrown  away,  the  superiority  of  numbers  being  sud- 
denly seen  might  create  more  terror. 

We  cannot  find  the  second  prediction,  ^^that  none  of 
woman  bom  should  harm  Macbeth,"  in  any  other  popular 
story;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  men  and  demigods 
occur,  who,  like  Macduff,  *'  were  from  their  mother's  womb 
untimely  ripped."  This  always  indicates  power  and  heroic 
strength.  Such  a  one  was  Volsung,  Sigurd's  ancestor.  (  Vol" 
sungasagaj  cap.  3,  4.) 

K 
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Shakespeare  makes  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Banquo 
appear  at  the  banquet  to  which  Macbeth  had  invited  the  liTing 
man.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  tale  of  Macbeth;  for, 
according  to  Holinshed,  the  murder  does  not  take  place  till 
after  the  feast.  Here,  however,  the  poet  has  amended  the 
single  story  in  its  own  sense ;  for  it  is  well  known,  according 
to  popular  fiction,  tliat  the  dead  keep  their  word,  even  beyond 
the  grave,  and  expect  that  as  much  should  be  done  for  them^ 
even  when  it  is  destructive  to  the  living.  We  may  instance 
Leonora  and  the  Bride  of  Corinth.  That  Banquo  appears 
visibly  to  Macbethy  onl  is  of  no  importance  to  the  story. 
This  trait  in  Shakespeare  has  considerable  resemblance  with 
Don  Juan's  invitation  of  the  marble  guest. 


Note  by  the  Editor, 

The  incident  of  cutting  down  the  hranches  of  the  trees  ia  foond  in 
several  histories  not  noticed  by  M.  Simrock.  A  similar  stratagem  is 
related  in  the  old  romance  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  thus  translated  in 
the  Thornton  MS.,  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral: — "In  the  mcnc 
tymc,  Kyng  Alexander  rcmowed  his  ostc,  and  drew  ncre  the  cite  of  Susis, 
in  the  whilke  Darius  was  lengand  the  same  tyme,  so  tliat  he  niyjte  see 
alle  the  heghc  hillez  that  ware  alwwune  the  citec.  Than  Alexander  com- 
manded alle  his  mcue  that  ilkanc  of  thanie  suld  cuttc  downc  a  brawnche 
of  a  tree,  and  here  thaine  furth  with  thame,  and  dryfe  bifore  thame  alle 
manere  of  bestcz  that  thay  my3te  fynde  in  the  way ;  and  when  the  l*er- 
cyenes  saw  thame  fra  the  heghe  hilloz,  thay  wondrcd  thame  gretly." 
Compare,  also,  Glaus  Magnus,  vii.,  20,  De  Stratagcmate  Regis  Ilachonis 
per  Frondes : — "  Xec  accelcrationi  prospcra  fortuna  defuit :  nam  primam 
et  socundani  vigiluni  stationem  suspenso  tacitoque  itinere  pncterveclus, 
cum  ad  extrcmas  sylvariim  latebras  devcnisset,  jussit  abscissos  arboruni 
ramos  singulorum  suorum  manibus  gestari.  Quod  cum  milites  in  tertlA 
etatione  constituti  adverterant,  mox  Sigaro  nuntiant  se  insolitam  et  stu- 
pendam  rei  novitatem  aduiirantibus  oculis  subjecisse.  Visum  quippe  erat 
nemus  suis  sedibus  evulsum  ad  regiam  usque  properare.  Tum  Sigarus 
animo  ad  insidiarum  considerationom  converse,  rcsjwndit,  eo  sylvanim 
acccssu  sibi  extrema  fata  portendi." 
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The  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  perusing 
the  extract  from  Gwynne*8  work,  alluded  to  at  p.  127 : — 

"  Ad  regis  introitum,  e  Joannensi  Coll^o  extra  portam  urbis  borealem 
sito,  tres  quasi  Sibyllse,  sic  (ut  e  sylva)  salutanmt 

**  1.  Fatidicas  olim  fama  est  oecinisse  sorores 

Imperium  sine  fine  tus,  rex  inclyte,  stirpis. 

Banquonem  agnovit  generosa  Loquabria  Thanum ; 

Nee  tibi,  Banquo,  tuis  sed  sceptra  nepotibus  illse 

Immortalibus  inmiortalia  vaticinatse : 

In  saltum,  ut  lateas,  dum  Banquo  recedis  ab  aula. 

Tres  eadem  pariter  canimus  tibi  fata  tuisque, 

Dum  spectande  tuis,  e  saltu  accedis  ad  urbem ; 

Teque  salutamus :  Salve,  cui  Scotia  servit; 

2.  Anglia  cui,  salve.     3.  Cui  servit  Hibemia,  salve. 

1.  Gallia  cui  titulos,  terras  dant  csetera,  salve. 

2.  Quern  divisa  prius  colit  una  Britannia,  salve. 

3.  Summe  Monarcha  Britannice,  Hibemice,  Grallice,  salve. 

1.  Anna,  parens  regum,  soror,  uxor,  filia,  salve. 

2.  Salve,  Henrioe  hsres,  princeps  pulcherrime,  salve. 

3.  Dux  Carole,  et  perbelle  Polonice  regule,  salve. 
1.  Nee  metas  iatis,  nee  tempora  ponimus  istis; 
Quin  orbb  regno,  famse  sint  terminus  astra: 
Canutum  referas  regno  quadruplice  clarum ; 
Miyor  avis,  aequande  tuis  diademate  solis. 

Nee  serimus  cedes,  nee  bella,  nee  anxia  corda ; 
Nee  furor  in  nobis ;  sed  agente  calescimus  illo 
Numine,  quo  Thomas  Whitus  per  somnia  motus, 
Londinenses  eques,  musis  hssc  tecta  dicavit. 
Musis?  imo  Deo,  tutelarique  Joanni. 
Ille  Deo  charum  et  curam,  prope  prsetereuntem 
Ire  salutatum,  Christi  precursor,  ad  eedem 
Christi  peigentem,  jussit.     Dict&  ergo  salute 
Perge,  tuo  aspectu  sit  Ista  Academia,  perge.** 

In  addition  to  these  extracts,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  adding  the 
history  of  Macbeth,  fh)m  "Wintownis  Cronykil,**  as  it  has  not  been 
inserted  in  Mr.  Collier's  Shake8peare*B  Library,  probably  because  that 
writer  thought  (and  very  justly)  that  it  is  at  best  a  remote  illustration  of 
the  play;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  worth  a  place  in  a  work  which  profes- 
sedly attempts  to  trace  the  plots  to  their  originals : — 
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"  Qwhen  Makheth-Fynlay  rase 
And  regnand  in'til  Scotland  was. 


Sone  eftjre  that  in  hys  yhowthad 
Of  thyr  ThayndomyB  he  Thayne 

wes  made. 
S3rne  neyst  he  thowcht  to  be  Kyng, 
Fra  DunkanjB  dayis  had  tane  end* 

The  fantasy  thus  of  hys  Dreme 
Movyd  hym  mast  to  ahi  hys  Erne; 


In  this  tyme,  as  yhc  herd  me  tell 
Of  Trewsone  that  in  Ingland  fell, 
In  Scotland  nere  the  lyk  cas 
Be  Makbeth-Fynlayk  practykyd 

was, 
Quhen  he  mwrthrysyde  his  awyne 

Erne, 
Be  hope,  that  he  had  in  a  dreme. 
That  he  sawe,  quhen  he  was  yhyng  As  he  dyd  all  furth  in-dede, 
In  Hows  duclland  wyth  the  Kyng,  As  before  yhe  herd  me  rede, 
That  fayrly  trettyd  hym  and  wcUc 
In  all,  that  langyd  hym  ilkc  dele : 
For  he  wes  hys  Systyr  Sone, 
Hys  yharynyng  all  he  gert  be  done. 
Anycht  he  thowcht  in  hys  drem- 


And    Dame    Grwok,    hys  Emys 

Wyf, 
Tuk,  and  led  wyth  hyr  hys  lyf. 
And  held  hyr  bathe,  hys  Wyf^  and 

Qweyne, 
As  befor  than  scho  had  beyne 


That  syttand  he  wes  besyde  the  Til  hys  Eme  Qwene,  lyvand 

Kyng  Quhen  he  wes  Kyng  wyth  Crowne 

At  a  Sete  in  hwntyng ;  swa  rygnand : 

In-til  his  Lcisch  had  Grcwhundys  For  lytyl  in  honowre  than  had  he 

twa.  The  greys  of  Affynyte. 

He  thowcht,  quhilc  he  wcb  swa  syt-         All  thus  quhen  his  Eme  wes  dede, 

tand,  He  succedyt  in  his  stede : 

He  sawe  thre  Wamen  by  gangand;  And  sevyntcuc  wyntyr  full  rygjnand 

And  thai  Wemen  than  thowcht  he  As  Kyng  he  wes  than  in-til  Scot- 


Thrc  Werd  Systrys  mast  lyk  to 

be. 
The  fyrst  he  hard  say  gangand 

'  Lo,  yhondyr  the  Thayne  of  Crwm- 

bawchty.' 
The  tothir  Woman  sayd  agaync, 
'  Of   Morave  yhondyre   I  se  the 

Thayne.' 


land. 
All  hys  tyme  was  gret  Plenty 
Abowndand,  bath  on  Land  and  Se. 
He  wes  in  Justice  rycht  lawchful, 
And  til  hys  Leg^  all  awful. 
Quhen  Leo  the  tend  wes  Pape  of 

Rome, 
As  Pylgryne  to  the  Curt  he  come : 
And  in  hys  Almus  he  sew  Sylver 


Tlie  tliryd  than  sayd,   *  I  sc  the    Til  all  pure  folk,  that  had  myster. 

Kyng.'  And  all  tyme  oysyd  he  to  wyrk 

All  this  he  herd  in  hys  dremyng.        Profytably  for  Haly  Kyrke. 
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Bot,  as  we  fynd  be  sum  Storys, 
Gottyne  he  wes  on  ferly  wys. 
Hys  Modyr  to  Woddis  mad  oft  re- 

payre 
For  the  delyte  of  halesum  ayre. 
Swa,  scho  past  a-pon  a  day 
TU  a  Wod,  hyr  for  to  play: 
Scho  met  of  cas  with  a  fayr  man 
(Nevyr  nane   sa    &yre,   as   scho 

thowcht  than. 
Before  than  had  scho  sene  wytht 

sycht) 
Of  Bewt^  plesand,  and  of  Hycht 
Proportyownd  wele,  in  all  mesoure 
Of   Lym  and  Lyth  a   fayre  fy- 

gowre. 
In  swylk  aqweyntans  swa  thai  fell, 
That,  schortly  thare-of  for  to  tell, 
Thar  in  thar  Gamyn  and  thar  Play, 
That  Persown  be  that  Woman  lay. 
And  on  hyr  that  tyme  to  Sowne 

gat 
This  Makbeth,  that  eftyr  that 
Grew  til  thir  Statis,  and  this  hycht, 
To  this  gret  powere,  and  this  mycht. 
As  befor  yhe  have  herd  sayd. 
Fra  this  persowne  wyth  hyr  had 

playd. 
And  had  the  Jowm^  wyth  hyr  done. 
That  he  had  gottyne  on  hyr  a  Sone, 
(And  he  the  Dewil  wes,  that  hym 

gat) 
And  bad  hyr  noucht  fleyd  to  be  of 

that; 
Bot  sayd,  that  hyr  Sone  suld  be 
A  man  of  gret  state  and  bownt^ ; 
And  ua  man  suld  be  borne  of  wyf 
Of  powere  to  rewe  hym  hys  lyf. 
And  of  that  Dede  in  taknyng 
He  gave  his  Lemman  thare  a  Byng ; 


And  bad  hyr,  that  scho  sold  kepe 

that  wele. 
And  hald  for  hys  lave  that  Jwele. 
Eftyr  that  oft  oysyd  he 
Til  cum  til  hyr  in  prewat^ ; 
And  tauld  hyr  mony  thyngis  to 

fall; 
Set  trowd  thai  sold  noucht  hawe 

bene  all. 
At  hyr  tyme  scho  wes  lychtare. 
And  that  Sowne,  that  he  gat,  scho 

bare. 
Makbeth-Fynlake  wes  cald  hys 

name. 
That  grewe,  as  yhe  herd,  til  gret 

fame. 
This  was  Makbethys  Ofspryng, 
That  hym  eftyr  mad  oure  Eyng, 
As  of  that  sum  Story  sayis ; 
Set  of  hys  Get  fell  othir  wayis. 
And  to  be  gottyn  kyndly, 
As  othir  men  ar  generaly. 

And  quhen  fyrst  he  to  rys  be- 
gan, 
Hys  Emys  Sownnys  twa  lauchful 

than 
For  dowt  owt  of  the  Kynryk  fled. 
Malcolme,  noucht  gottyn  of  lauch- 

ftd  bed. 
The  thryd,  past  off  the  land  alsua 
As  banysyd  wyth  hys  Brethyr  twa, 
Til  Saynt  Edward  in  Ingland, 
That  that  tyme  thare  wes  Kyng 

ryngnand. 
He  thamc  ressawyd  thankfully, 
And  trettyd  thame  rycht  curtasly. 
And  in  Scotland  than  as  Kyng 
This  Makbeth  mad  gret  steryug; 
And  set  hym  than  in  hys  powere 
A  gret  Hows  for  to  mak  of  Were 
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A-pon  the  hycht  of  Dwnsynane :  And  on  the  flowth  half  hjm  to 
TymbjT  thare-til  to  drawe,  and  sete, 

Btane,  But  delay,  or  ony  lete. 

Of  Fyfe,  and  of  Angws,  he  That  passage  cald  wes  eftyre  than 

Grert  mony  oxin  gadryd  be.  L&ng  tyme  Portnebaryan; 

Sa,  on  a  day  in  thare  trawaUe  The  Hawyn  of  Brede  that  sold  be 

A  yhok  of  ozyn  Makbeth  saw  fayle :  Callyd  in-tyl  propyrt^. 

That  speryt  Makbeth,  quha  that  Owre  the  Wattyre  than  wea  he 

awcht  sete, 

The  yhoke,  that  &ylyd  in  that  Bwt  dawngere,  or  bwt  ony  lete. 

drawcht.  At  Dwnsynane  Makbeth   that 

Thai  answeryd  tU  Makbeth  agayne,  nycht, 

And  sayd,  Makduff  of  Fyfe  the  As  sone  as  hys  Supere  wes  dycht, 

Thayne  And  hys  Marchalle  hym  to  the 
That  ilk  yhoke  of  0x3m  awcht,  Halle 

That  he  saw  fayle  in-to  the  drawcht.  Fcchyd,  than  amang  thaim  all 

Than  spak  Makbeth  dyspytusly,  Awaye  the  Thayne  of  Fyfe  wea 
And  to  the  Thayne  sayd  angryly,  myst ; 

Lyk  all  wryth}!!  in  hys  skyn,  And  na  man  quhare  he  wea  than 
Hin  awyn  Nek  he  suld  put  in  wyst. 

The  yhoke,  and  gcr  hym  drawchtis  Yhit  a  Knycht,  at  that  Snpere 

drawc,  That  til  Makbeth  wes  syttand  nere, 

Noucht  dowtand  all  hys  Kynnys  Sayd  til  hym,  it  wes  hys  part 

awe.  For  til  wyt  sowne,  quhethirwart 

Fra  the  Thayne  JMakbeth  herd  The  Thayne  of  Fyfe   that  tyme 

spoke,  past : 

That  he  wald  put  in  yhok  hys  Nekc,  For  he  a  wys  man  wes  of  cast, 

Of  all  hys  thowcht  he  mad  na  Sang;  And  in  hys  Deyd  wes  rycht  wyly. 

Bot  prewaly  owt  of  the  thrang  Til  Makbeth  he  sayd,  for-thi 

Wyth  slycht  he  gat ;  and  the  Spen-  For  na  cost  that  he  suld  spare, 

sere  Sowne  to   wyt  quhare  Makduffe 
A  Lafe  him  gawe  til  hys  Supere.  ware. 

And  als  swne  as  he  mycht  se  This  heyly  movyd   Makbeth  in- 
Ilys  tyme  and  opportunyto,  dede 

Owt  of  the  Curt  he  past  and  ran,  Agayne  Makduffe  than  to  procede. 
And  that  Layf  bare  wyth  hym  than         Yhit  Makduff  ncvyrtheles 

To  the  Wattyre  of  Eryne.     That  That  set  besowth  the  Wattyre  wes 

Brede  Of  Erne,  than  past  on  in  Fyfe 

He  gawe  the   Batwartis  hym   to  Til  Kenuawchy,  quhare  than  hys 

lode,  Wyfe 
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Dwelt  in  a  Howb  mad  of  defens  :^  Gyve  evyr  thow  sail  hym  se  agayne, 

And  bad  hyr,  wyth  gret  diligcns  He  sail  the  set  in-tyl  gret  payne ; 

Kepe  that  Hows,  and  gyve  the  Kyng  Syne  thow  wald  hawe  put  hys  Neke 

Thiddyr  come,  and  mad  bydyng  In-til  thi  yhoke.    Now  will  I  speke 

Thare  ony  Felny  for  to  do,  Wyth  the  na  mare :  &re  on  thi 

He  gave  hyr  byddyng  than,  that  wa3re, 

scho  Owthire  welle,  or  ill,  as  happyne 

Suld  hald  Makbeth  in  fayre  Trett6,  may.* 

A  Bate  quhill  scho  snld  sayland  se  That  passage  syne  wes  comownly 

Fra  north  to  the  sowth  passand;  In  Scotland  cald  the  Erlys-ferry. 

And  fra  scho  sawe  that  Bate  sayland,  Of  that  Ferry  for  to  knaw 

Than  tell  Makbeth,  the  Thayne  Bath  the  Statute  and  the  Lawe, 

wes  thare  A  Bate  suld  be  on  ilke  syde 

Of  Fyfe,  and  til  Dwn83rnane  fare  For  to  wayt,  and  tak  the  Tyde, 

To  byde  Makbeth ;  for  the  Thayne  Til  mak  thame  firawcht,  that  wald 

Of  Fyfe  thowcht,  or  he  come  agayne  be 

Til  Kennawchy,  than  for  til  bryng  Fra  land  to  land  be-yhond  the  Se. 

Hame  wyth  hym  a  lawchful  Kyng.  Fra  that  the  sowth  Bate  ware  sene 

Til  Kennawchy  Makbeth  come  The  landis  wndyre  sayle  betwene 

sone,  Fra  the  sowth  as  than  passand 

And  Felny  gret  thare  wald  have  Toward  the  north  the  trad  haldand, 

done :  The  north  Bate  suld  be  redy  made 

Bot  this  Lady  wyth  fayre  Trette  Towart   the   sowth   to   hald   the 

Hys  purpos  lettyde  done  to  be.  trade : 

And  sone,  fira  scho  the  Sayle  wp  And  thare  suld  nane  pay  mare 

saw,  Than  foure  pennys  for  thare  fare, 

Than  til  Makbeth  wyth  lytil  awe  Quha-evyr  for  hb  firawcht  wald  be 

Scho  sayd,  'Makbeth,  luke  wp,  and  For  cans  frawchtyd  owre  that  Se. 

se  This  Makduff  than  als  fast 

Wndyr  yhon  Sayle  forsuth  is  he.  In  Ingland  a-pon  Cownd3rt  past. 

The  Thayne  of  Fyfe,  that  thow  has  Thare  Dunkanys  Sownnys  thre  he 

sowcht.  fand, 

Trowe  thowe  welle,  and  dowt  rycht  That  ware  as  banysyd  off  Scot- 

nowcht,  land, 

^  "This  'hows  of  defens*  was  perhaps  Maiden  Castle,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  present  Kennoway.     There  are  some 

remains  of  Roman  antiquity  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  Maoduff*8  castle  stood  on  the  site  a£  a  Roman  Cattellum, — 
Macfhebson. 
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Quhcn  Makbcth-Fynlake  thare  Fa- 

dyr  slwe, 
And  all  the  Kynryk  til  hjm  drwe. 
Saynt  Edward  Kyng  of  Ingland 

than, 
That  wes  of  lyf  a  halj  man, 
That  trcttyd  thir  Bamys  honestly, 
Ressayyyd  Makduff  rych  curtasly, 
Quhen  he  come  til  hys  presens. 
And  mad  hym  honowre  and  reve- 

rcns, 
As  afferyd.     Til  the  Kyng 
He  tauld  the  cans  of  hys  cummyng. 
The  Kyng  than  herd  hym  movyrly, 
And  answcryd  hym  all  gudlykly, 
And  sayd,  hys  wyll  and  hys  delyte 
Wes  to  80  for  the  profyte 
Of  tha  Bamys ;  and  hys  wille 
Wes  thare  honowre  to  fullfille. 
He  cownsayld  this  Makduffc  for-thi 
To  trctc  tha  Bamys  curtasly. 
And  quhilk  of  thamc  wald  wyth 

hym  ga, 
He  suld  in  all  thame  sykkyrc  ma, 
As  thai  wald  thanic  redy  mak 
For  tharc  Fadyre  dede  to  take 
Rcvengoans,  or   wald  thare  liery- 

tagc, 
That  to  thamc  folic  by  ryclit  lynage, 
lie  wald  thamc  hclpc  in  all  tharc 

rycht 
With    grct    suppowalc,   fors,    and 

niycht. 
Sdiortly  to  <;ay,  the  lawcbful  twa 
Brcthire  fort«ukc  wyth  hym  to  ga 
For  dowt,  he   put   thaim  in  that 

pcrylc, 
That  tharc  Fadyre  suffcryd  qwhyle. 
Malcolmc  the  thy nl,  to  siiy  scliortly, 
Miikduff  cownsalyd  rycht  thraly, 


Set  he  wes  noncht  of  Isachfiill 

bed, 
As  in  this  Bake  yhe  have  heed 

rede: 
Makduff  hym  tretyd  nevyr-the-les 
To  be  of  stark  hart  and  stowtneBy 
And  manlykly  to  tak  on  hand 
To  here  the  Crowne  than  of  Soot« 

land: 
And  bade  hym  thare-of  hawe  na 

drede: 
For  kyng  he  sold  be  made  in-dede : 
And  that  Tra3rtoare  ne  anld  ala. 
That  banysyd  hym  and  hys  Bredyr 

twa. 
Tham  Malcolme  sayd,  he  had  a 

ferly. 
That  he  hym  fandyde  sa  thraly 
Of  Scotland  to  tak  the  Crowne, 
Qwhill  he  kend  hys  condytyowue. 
Forsuth,  he  sayde,  thare  wes  nane 

than 
Swa  lycherows  a  lyvand  man. 
As  he  wes ;  and  for  that  thyng 
He  dowtydc  to  be  made  a  Kyng. 
A  Kyngis  lyf,  he  sayd,  suld  be 
Ay  led  in-til  gret  honeste : 
For-thi  he  cowth  iwyl  be  a  Kyng, 
He  suyd,  that  oysyd  swylk  lyvyng. 
Makduff  than  sayd  til  hym  a- 

gaync, 
That    that    excusatyowne  wes  in 

waync : 
For  gyve  he  oysyd  that  in-dede, 
Of  Women  he  suld  have  na  nede ; 
For  of  hys  awyuc  Land  suld  he 
Fay  re  Wemcn  have  in  gret  plenti*. 
Gyve  he   had  Couscycns  of  that 

plycht, 
Mend  to  Ciod,  that  has  the  mycht. 
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Than  Malcolme  say d,  '  Thare  is        Til  Makduff  of  Fyf  the  Thayne 

mare,  This  Malcokne  awnseryde  than  a- 
That  lettis  me  wyth  the  to  fare :  ga3nie. 

That  is,  that  I  am  sua  brynnand  '  I  ¥dll,  I  will,*  he  sayd,  'wyth  the 

In  Cowatys,  that  all  Scotland  Pass,  and  prove  how  all  will  be. 

Owre  lytil  is  to  my  persowne :  I  sail  be  lele  and  stedfast  ay, 

I  set  nowcht  thare-by  a  bwttowne.*  And  hald  till  ilke  man  gnd  fay. 

Makduff  sayd,  '  Com  on  wyth  And  na  les  in  the  I  trowe. 

me :  For-thi  my  porpos  hale  is  nowe 

In  Ryches  thow  sail  abowndand  be.  For  my  Fadiys  Dede  to  ta 

Trow  wele  the  Kynryk  of  Scotland  Bevengeans,   and  that  Traytoure 
Is  in  Byches  abowndand.*  sla, 

Yhit  nuure  Malcolme  sayd  agayne  That  has  my  Fadyre  befor  slayne ; 

'  Til  Makduff  of  Fyfe  the  Thayne,  Or  I  sail  dey  in-to  the  payne.' 
De  thryd  wyce  yhit  mais  me  Lete  To  the  Eyng  than  als  fast 

My  purpos  on  thys  thyng  to  sete:  To  tak  hys  Leve  than  Malcolme 
I  am  sa  fals,  that  na  man  may  past. 

Trow  a  worde  that  evyre  I  say.*  Makduff  wyth  hym  hand  in  hand. 

'  Ha,  ha  I  Frend,  I  leve  the  thare,*  This  Kyng  Edward  of  Ingland 

Makduff  sayd,  '  I  will  na  mare.  Gawe  hym  hys  Lewe,  and  hys  gnd 
I  ¥dll  na  langare  karpe  wyth  the,  wyll, 

Na  of  this  matere  have  Trette ;  And  gret  suppowale  heycht  thame 
Syne  thow  can  nothire  hald,  na  say  tille. 

That  sted&st  Trowth  wald,  or  gud  And  helpe  to  wyn  hys  Herytage. 

Fay.  On  this  thai  tuke  thane  thaire 

He  is  na  man,  of  swylk  a  Kynd  wayage. 

Cunmiyn,  hot  of  the  Dewy  lis  Strynd,  And  this  Kyng  than  of  Ingland 

That  can  nothyr  do  na  say  Bad  the  Lord  of  Northwmbyrland, 

Than  langis  to  Trowth,  and  gud  Schyr  Sward,  to  rys  wyth  all  hys 

Fay.  mycht 

(jod  of  the  Dewyl  sayd  in  a  quhile.  In  Malcolmys  helpe  to  wyn  hys 
As  I  hawe  herd  red  the  Wangyle,  rycht. 

He  is,  he  sayd,  a  Leare  fals :  Than  wyth  thame  of  Northum- 

Swylk  is  of  hym  the  Fadyre  als.  byrland 

Here  now  my  Leve  I  tak  at  the,  This  Malcolme  enteryd  in  Scotland, 

And  gyvys  vrg  halyly  all  Trette.  And  past  oure  Forth,  doun  strawcht 
I  covmt  noucht  the  tothir  twa  to  Tay, 

Wycys  the  walu  of  a  Stra :  Wp  that  Wattyre  the  hey  way 

Bot  hys  thryft  he  has  said  all  owte.  To  the  Brynnane  to-gyddyr  hale. 

Quham  falshad  haldb  wndyrlowte.*  Thare  thai  bad,  and  tvk  cownsale. 
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Sjne  thai  herd,  that  Makbeth  aye 
In  fimtown  Fretis  had  gret  Fay, 
And  trowth  had  m  swylk  Fantasy, 
Be  that  he  trowyd  stedfastly, 
Nevyre  dyscumfyt  for  to  be, 
Qwhill  wyth  his  Eyne  he  said  se 
The  Wode  browcht  of  Br3mnane 
To  the  hill  of  Dwnsynane. 

Of  that  Wode  thare  ilka  man 
In-til  hys  hand  a  busk  tuk  than : 
Of  all  hys  Ost  wes  na  man  fre, 
Than  in  his  hand  a  busk  bare  he : 
And  til  Dwnsynane  alsa  fast 
Agayne  this  Makbeth  thai  past, 
For  thai  thowcht  wytht  swylk  a 

wyle 
This  Makbeth  for  til  bcgyle. 
Swa  for  to  cum  in  prewat^ 
On  hym,  or  he  suld  wytryd  be. 
The  flyttand  Wod  thai  callyd  ay 
That  lang  tyme  eHyre-hend  that 

day. 
Of  thisquhcn  he  had  scnc  that  sycht, 
lie   wes  rycht  wa,  aud    tuk  the 

flycht : 
And  owre  the  Mownth  thai  chast 

hym  than 
Tyl  the  Wode  of  Lunfanan. 
This  Makduff  wes  thare  mast  fclle, 
And  on  that  chas  than  mast  crwele. 
Bot  a  Knycht,  that  in  that  chas 
Til  this  Makbeth  than  ncrcst  was, 


Makbeth  tumyd  hym  agajnie. 
And  sayd,  *  Lurdane,  thow  prykyv 

in  wayne, 
For  thow  may  noocht  be  he,  I 

trowe, 
That  to  dede  sail  da  me  nowe. 
That  man  is  nowcht  borne  of  Wyf 
Of  powere  to  rewe  me  my  lyfe.* 
The  Knycht  sayd,  '  I  wes  nevyr 

borne; 
Bot  of  my  Modyre  Wame  wes 

schome. 
Now  sail  thi  Tresowne  here  tak 

end; 
For  to  thi  Fadyre  I  sail  the  send." 

Thus  Makbeth  slwe  thai  than 
In-to  the  Wode  of  Lunfknan : 
And  his  Hewyd  thai  strak  off  thare ; 
And  that  wjih  thame  fra  thine  thai 

bare 
Til  Eynkardyn,  quhare  the  Kyng 
Tylle  thare  gayne-come  made  byd- 

yng. 

Of  that  slawchter  ar  thire  wers 
In  Latyne  wry ttyne  to  rehers ; 
Rex  Macabeda  decern  Scotiesep^ 
temque  fit  annis. 
In  cujus  regno  fertile  iempuserat : 
IJunc  in  Lunfanan  iruncavit  morte 

crudeli 
Duncani   natus,   nomine  Malcoii' 


mus. 


»» 


*  Tliis  appears  to  be  historic  truth.  But  Boyse  thought  it  did  not 
make  so  good  a  story  as  that  ^Macbeth  should  be  slain  by  Macduff,  whom 
he  therefore  works  up  to  a  proper  temper  of  revenge,  by  previously  send- 
ing ^lacbeth  to  murder  his  wife  and  children.  All  this  has  a  very  fine 
effect  in  romance,  or  ui)ou  the  stage. — Macpuerson. 
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XVII.  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

^^Kosalynde,  Euphues  Golden  Legacie,  found  after  his  death 
in  his  cell  at  Silexedra.    Bequeathed  to  Philautus  sonnes 
nursed  up  with  their  father  in  England."    London,  1598,  4to. 
This  is  the  title  of  the  semichivalrous  pastoral  whence  Shake- 
speare's play  aboye-named  was  taken.     According  to  Eschen- 
berg  and  Dunlop,  the  book  was  first  printed  in  1690.^     The 
author's  name  was  Thomas  Lodge,  and  he  was  an  imitator  of 
John  Lily,  who,  by  his  romances  of  "  Euphues,"  *'  Euphues 
and  his  England,"  '^  Euphues  and  his  Ephaebus,"  &c.,  and  his 
nine  court  comedies,  had  given  the  taste  of  his  time  the  im- 
press of  pedantic  quibbling,  and  provided  the  ladies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  court,  for  twenty  years,  with  choice  similes  from 
the  Grecian  Mythology,  and  fabulous  stories  of  the  powers 
of  stones  and  herbs.     This  gtilo  cuUoy  as  it  is  named  by  Tieck, 
founded  chiefly  by  Lily,  ornamented,  and  dealing  to  extra- 
vagance in  antithesis,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  understanding  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries, 
is  found  in  its  harshest  form  in  this  little  romance  of  Thomas 
Lodge ;  who  gave  himself  out  for  an  imitator  of  Lily,  inas- 
much as  he  feigned,  in  the  introduction,  that  this  Euphues, 
John  Lily's  hero,  left  behind  him  this  romance  as  a  legacy 
to  the  sons  of  his  friend  Philautus.     Kobert  Greene  also,  in 
his  tale  of  '^Dorastus  and  Faunia,"  which  we  have  given  as  the 
source  of  the  **  Winter's  Tale,"  was,  according  to  Dunlop,  an 
imitator  of  Lily,  though  his  tale  shows  more  taste. 

Tieck  understands  the  title  of  the  play  "  As  You  Like  It," 

*  No  perfect  copy  of  this  edition  appears  to  be  known.     Mr.  Collier, 
in  his  Shake0peare*8  Library,  has  used  the  impression  of  1592. — £d. 
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as  an  answer  to^'a  gasconade  of  Ben  Jonson's,  in  his  play  of 
^^Cynthia's  Kevels,"  where  he  makes  the  epilogue  say,  in 
allusion  to  Shakespeare's  poem — 

''  m  only  speak  what  I  have  heard  him  say, 
By J  'tis  good,  and  if  you  like 't  you  may.** 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  wherein  the  wit  of  such  an  answer 
of  Shakespeare  consists,  for  the  antithesis  between  *'  If  You 
Like  It"  and  ''As  You  Like  It*^  wants  point  It  seems  pioba^ 
ble  to  us  that  Shakespeare  borrowed  the  title  of  this  piece  firom 
the  short  address  of  Thomas  Lodge  to  his  readers  with  which 
the  piece  begins;  for  here  he  says — ''if  you  like  it,  so;  and 
yes  I  will  be  yours  in  duty,  if  you  be  mine  in  favour.**  Pro- 
bably Tieck  never  saw  Lodge's  romance,  which  is  some- 
what scarce,  else  he  would  at  least  have  mentioned  these 
words. 

The  proffer  which  Adam  Spencer  makes  to  Bosader,  to 
redeem  his  life  with  his  own  blood,  does  not  occur  in  Shake- 
speare's play;  but  it  docs  in  the  old  play  of  "King  Lear," 
(Ticck's  "Old  English  Theatre,"  ii.,  31 7)  where  PeriDus makes 
it  to  Lear.  Here  it  is  clearly  more  in  place  than  in  "  Rosalind." 
If,  as  Tieck  suspects,  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  the  older 
"King  Lear,"  and  if  this  piece  was  represented  before  1590, 
which  is  very  pr()l)able,  we  might  believe  that  Thomas  Lodge 
had  borrowed  also  on  his  part  from  Shakespeare,  for  this  in- 
cident is  not  found  in  the  source  which  Lodge  followed. 

Dr.  Grey  (notes  on  Shakespeare,  i.,  156  et  seq.)  and  Upton 
have  considered  as  the  source  of  Shakespeare  a  metrical 
story  written  by  a  contemporary^  of  Chaucer,  "  The  Coke's 
talc  of  Gainelyn,"  which  by  some  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  tliis  father  of  English  poetry,  as  he  is  styled  by 
Dunlop.  It  is,  however,  merely  the  original  of  Lodge's  tale, 
though  Sliakespeare  also  may  have  known  it.  The  chivalrous 
clement  in  Lodge's  pastoral  romance  is  derived  from  this 
poem,  which  is  probably  a  translation  from  the  French.     Here 
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Sir  John  Boundis^  has  three  sons,  John,  Otis,  and  Gramelyn. 
After  his  death,  Gramelyn  is  deprived  of  his  inheritance  by 
his  eldest  brother,  and  in  every  way  oppressed.  Among 
other  things,  he  persuades  him  to  try  his  strength  with  a 
very  strong  wrestler;  in  which  contest,  against  all  expectar 
tion,  Gamelyn  gains  the  victory.  Here  occurs  the  old  peasant, 
who  bears  so  heroically  the  death  of  his  three^  sons.  The 
rest  coincides,  as  far  as  the  flight  of  Kosader  and  Adam 
Spencer,  who  is  here  called  Adam  le  Dispenser,  with  Lodge. 
In  the  wood  they  meet  with  a  troop  of  banditti,  with  their 
leader  at  their  head.  By  these  Gamelyn  is  taken  up,  and  as 
their  leader  is  shortly  afterwards  restored  to  his  honours  and 
possessions,  he  is  chosen  king  in  his  stead.  The  rest  differs 
entirely.  Gamelyn  finds  at  last  an  opportunity  to  avenge 
himself  on  his  brother. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  popular  trait  when  Gamelyn  out  of 
envy  is  persuaded  by  his  brother  to  the  wrestling-match  in 
which  he  conquers.  So  Reigin  tempts  Sigurd  to  the  battle 
with  the  dragon  Fafnir,  whereby  Sigurd  gains  the  hoard  (der 
Hort,  a  famous  treasure),  the  knowledge  of  the  speech  of 
birds,  and  also,  according  to  the  German  fablf ^  the  gift  of 
invulnerability.  Envy  must  always  serve  as  the  means  for 
lending  renown  and  lustre  to  the  greatness  of  heroes.  In 
that  part  of  Lodge's  story  which  he  has  added  of  his  own  in- 
vention, there  is  found  nothing  which  belongs  to  popular 
fiction,  unless  we  class  therewith  the  terror  of  the  lion  at  the 
sleeping  Saladin;  a  trait  borrowed  from  fabulous  natural 
history,  in  which  Lodge  was  deeply  read. 

^  In  Lodge,  only  Sir  John,  but  in  Shakespeare,  Rowland  de  Bois.  This 
speaks  in  favour  of  the  poet*8  knowledge  of  the  old  poem. 

'  In  Lodge,  only  two,  but  Shakespeare  has  restored  the  original  num- 
ber. 
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XVm.,  XIX.  LOCRIN;  LORD  CROMWELL. 

The  conclusion  of  our  collection  contains  the  sources  of 
two  pieces,  the  attribution  of  which  to  Shakespeare  is 
doubtful.  The  investigation  of  the  genuineness  of  these 
plays,  lately  maintained  again  by  Tieck,  does  not  belong  to 
this  place.  The  first  has  been  translated  in  the  **  Old 
English  Theatre,"  by  Tieck»  and  Eschenburg  has  giren  an 
abstract  of  the  second. 

As  for  the  source  of  '^  Locrine,"  we  do  not  in  this  instance 
agree  with  Gorrcs,  who,  in  the  introduction  to  Lohengrin 
(p.  xlvi.),  ascribes  to  the  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
(written  between  1128-1138)  certainly  more  credibility  and 
historic  fictional  value  than  it  really  has,  especially  in  its 
earlier  part.  The  descent  of  the  Britons  from  the  Trojans, 
which  Gorres  defends,  seems  to  us  merely  an  arbitrary  in- 
vention of  Monmouth's,  not  resting  even  upon  a  tradition. 
For  the  rest,  his  Chronicle  really  contains  many  genuine 
fictions  and  popular  tales,  which,  however,  Geoffrey  first 
interwove  in  the  mythic  early  history  of  Britain,  chiefly 
invented  by  liimself. 

The  insertion  of  the  novel  of  Bandello  may  probably  be 
considered  as  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  our  work,  whence 
the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare  must  necessarily  be 
excluded.  But  this  piece  can  be  only  improperly  classed 
among  the  historical. 

We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  some  notices  of  the 
non-historical  pieces  of  our  author,  of  which  the  sources  are 
not  found  in  our  collection. 

The  "  Tempest"  is  hardly  founded  upon  a  novella,  but,  as 
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Tieck  has  already  conjectured  ("  German  Theatre,"  S.  22), 
from  an  older  English  play  now  lost,  which  Ayrer  has  taken  for 
the  groundwork  of  his  ^^  Beautiful  Sidea."^  The  cotemporary 
accounts,  too,  of  the  latest  sea  voyages,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  Bermudas,  have  had,  according  to  Douce,  the  greatest 
influence  upon  our  author's  representation.  The  description 
of  a  newly-discovered  island  in  Montaigne  (L,  10)  is  found 
verbatim  in  Gonzalo's  mouth. 

"  Titus  Andronicus"  appears  to  have  been  remodelled  by 
Shakespeare,  in  1600,  from  an  older  piece,  of  wluch  also  an 
old  German  imitation  has  been  preserved  (Tieck's  *^  German 
Theatre,"  S.  27) ;  there  is  also,  as  is  well  known,  a  ballad  on 
the  same  story  in  Percy. 

The  still  undiscovered  source  of  "  Love's  Labour  Lost"  is 
suspected  by  Douce  to  exist  in  some  French  story.  Our 
readers  will  have  seen,  from  the  second  part  of  Tieck's  life  of 
the  poet,  that  the  Italian  teacher  Florio,  in  London,  known 
also  as  a  writer,  must  have  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Holofemes. 
The  name  Holofemes,  according  to  Dunlop's  remark,  is  de- 
rived from  Rabelais'  "  Gargantua,"  where  a  pedant,  Gar- 
gantua'^s  tutor,  bears  the  same  name. 

Of  ^^  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  satisfactory  accounts  are  found 
in  Eschenburg.  Of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  we 
have  spoken  in  Chapters  XII.  and  XIII.  Grimm  has  shown 
(« Irish  Fairy  Tales,"  S.  69)  that  the  English  poets  owe 
their  Oberon,  the  fidry  king,  to  the  old  French  popular 
romance  of  **  Huon  and  Auberon,"  and  that  the  latter  again 
is  identical  with  the  Alberich  of  German  popular  fiction,  and 
of  the  Niebelungen  lied. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  doubtlessly 
imitated  from  the  "Menaechmi"  of  Plautus,  will  be  found 

^  The  members  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  are  promised  a  translation 
of  this  curious  drama  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thoms,  who  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  subject  to  English  readers  in  an  interesting  article  in  the 
**  New  Monthly  Magazine.** — Ed. 
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in  Chapters  XII.,  XIII.,  and  XIV.  The  alteration  of 
Shakespeare,  by  which  the  two  similar  twins  have  ser- 
vants, twins  of  the  same  remarkable  resemblance,  is  not  only 
excellent  in  itself,  but  also  has  quite  the  character  of  a 
popular  fiction,  as  I  hope  to  show  in  a  treatise  on  the  friend- 
ship stories. 

In  conclusion,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  release  my  friends 
and  fellow-labourers  from  any  greater  share  of  responsibility 
to  the  public  and  to  criticism,  than  belongs  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  their  contributions.  Therefore,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  story  of  **  Hamlet^  (II- )> 
and  the  novella  of  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  of  the  '^  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  are  by  Dr.  Echtermey er ;  the  story  of  Felismene, 
from  Montemayor  (XII.),  and  the  sources  of  **  Lear^  and 
"Macbeth"  (XV.  and  XVL),  are  by  Herr  HenscheL  The 
other  pieces  of  this  collection  have  been  prepared  by  myself. 
In  the  composition  of  the  preceding  Remarks,  the  absence  of 
my  friends  has  deprived  me  of  very  desirable  assistance. 


THE  END. 


p.  Shoberl,  Jau.,  Printer  to  H.R.II.  Princ«  Albert.  51,  Rupert  Street.  lUymarket,  LoodoD. 
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If  it  were  stated  thit  there  was  preserved  in  a  certain 
library  an  unknown  manuscript  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  with  the 
time  of  the  author — and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  it  were 
positively  asserted  that  the  manuscript  was  one  of  no 
particular  value,  that  it  afforded  no  various  readings  of 
any  importance,  and  that  it  was  not  in  fact  worth  the 
trouble  of  further  investigation,  such  an  assurance  would 
not  satisfy  my  curiosity.  In  an  inquiry  where  a  subject 
so  important  as  the  text  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
was  concerned,  I  repeat  that  no  assurance  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  an  early  manuscript  or  edition  of  any  of  his 
plays,  in  their  present  unsatisfactory  state,  would  be 
sufficient  to  convince  me  of  the  absolute  truth  of  such 
an  opinion,  unless  at  least  it  were  accompanied  with  a 
substantial  statement  of  every  particular  concerning  it, 
as  well  as  every  new  reading  it  possessed,  or  a  copy  of 
the  original  document ;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  Shake- 
sperian  student  of  ordinary  zeal  would  be  contented 
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^vith  the  limited  use  an  individual  might  make  of  such 
an  evidence.  We  have  all  been  witnesses  of  the  trea- 
sures left  by  reapere  of  literary  antiquities  for  their 
followers  in  the  same  field,  who  have  not  unfrequendy 
gathered  a  second  harvest.  This  perhaps  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  the  same  facilities  existed  for 
effectually  preserving  whole  and  entire  what  was  too 
frequently  passed  over  with  the  rapidity  and  uncertainty 
that  characterized  some  of  the  labours  of  the  older 
critics;  and,  where  we  are^ compelled  to  rely  on  their 
researches,  some  of  the  autliorities  quoted  having  disap- 
peared, we  have  often  to  regret  the  impossibility  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  may  not  have  omitted  some- 
thing that  wouLl  now  be  considered  valuable.  To  an 
editor  of  Shakespeare,  earnest  in  his  work,  imperfect 
information  on  any  subject  of  the  kind  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  matter  of  regret ;  what  is  passed  over  as  of  no 
value  by  one  may  prove  the  foundation  of  another's 
criticism  ;  and  we  can  hardly  be  blamed  by  our  suc- 
cessors for  endeavouring  to  make  ready  to  their  hands 
all  early  testimony  respecting  the  works  of  our  great 
dramatist,  while  it  is  yet  in  our  power  to  preserve  it. 

Some  considerations  of  this  nature  may  be  necessary 
to  convince  the  public  of  the  propriety  of  the  course  we 
have  adopted  in  printing  entire  a  document  that  presents 
only  new  readings  an<l  variations  in  a  play  already  in 
the  hands  and  memory  of  every  reader.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  useful  purposes  wouhl  have  been  answered  by 
living  the  variations,  without  reprinting  the  parts  that 
odor  no  new  features,  liut,  in  so  doing,  we  could  not 
well  have  explained  to  the  reader  the  general  style  and 
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conduct  of  the  manuscript,  and  those  numerous  indica- 
tions of  its  antiquity  which  are  found  in  the  orthography 
and  other  minute  particulars  difficult  to  be  distinctly 
described,  but  which  will  be  recognised  by  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  examining  early  records.  In  addi- 
tion, we  mav  observe  that  the  actual  variations  from 
tlie  received  text  are  so  numerous  that  little  space 
would  have  been  gained  by  such  an  arrangement ;  and 
this  is  said  without  attempting  to  pass  a  judgment  on 
the  critical  value  of  the  manuscript,  upon  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  depends  the  importance  that  may  be 
placed  upon  its  new  readings.  On  this  point,  we  do 
not  anticipate  any  arguments  that  may  be  brought  for- 
ward. Our  object  is  merely  to  preserve  a  faithful  copy 
of  what  is,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  an  unique 
authority  with  respect  to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

No  early  manuscript  of  any  of  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare has  ever  been  used,  or  mentioned,  by  his  editors 
or  commentators ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  existence  of  a  document  of  the  kind  was  kno\^ii  to 
them.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  written  during  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, is  in  the  possession  of  the  editor  of  this  volume, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  considered  the  earliest  in 
existence.  Our  public  libraries  may  be  searched  in 
vain  for  any  MSS.  of  Shakespeare,  although  copies  of 
the  plays  of  most  of  the  other  principal  dramatists  of 
his  time  are  known  to  be  preserved.  Is  it  then  sur- 
prising that  those  who  attach  importance  to  every  early 
illustration  of  his  writings  should  consi<ler  the  discovery 
of  a  manuscript,  having  high  claims  to  be  considered  a 
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copy  of  one  of  bis  best  dramas,  made  in  the  author's 
own  life-time,  to  be  a  genuine  subject  of  congraCtilation 
and  delight? 

On  the  23rd  October,  1844,  the  Rev.  Lambert  B. 
Larking,  Vicar  of  Ryarsh,  who  has  long  been  engaged,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Streatfield,  in  preparing  materials 
for  a  history  of  Kent,  on  a  ^ery  elaborate  and  extensive 
scale,  then  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Edward  Dering,  Bart.,  of 
Surrenden,  was  occupied  in  making  some  researches 
among  the  valuable  charters  and  manuscripts  preserved 
in  the  muniment-room  of  that  ancient  seat,  a  collection 
which  had  been  chiefly  formed  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  first  baronet  of  the  family.  In  one  of 
the  chests  Mr.  Larking  discovered  the  MS.  of  Henry  IV. 
now  printed,  and  his  astonishment  at  a  result  so  entirely 
unexpected  may  well  be  imagined.  He  at  once  per- 
ceived how  valuable  a  treasure  such  a  volume  was  likely 
to  prove  to  the  dramatic  antiquary,  and  no  time  was 
lost  in  communicating  the  discovery  to  those  who  had 
made  the  text  of  the  poet  a  matter  of  peculiar  study. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  MS.  was  found 
by  a  scholar  whose  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
literature  was  in  no  way  retarded  by  the  selfishness  that 
pervades  the  conduct  of  many  antiquaries  on  similar 
occasions.  There  was  no  desire  on  his  part  to  con- 
sij^n  the  precious  book  again  to  a  corner,  nor  would  he 
have  experienced  any  gratification  in  the  thought  that 
he  only,  in  all  the  world,  knew  whore  such  a  rarity  was 
deposited.  And  yet  how  often  do  we  observe  somewhat 
similar  feelings  in  those  who  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  their  position  to  be  entirely  free  from  any 
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thing  of  the  kind.  The  Shakespeare  Society,  in  this 
case,  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Larking  for  placing  his 
discovery  at  once  in  their  hands ;  nor  are  they  under 
less  weighty  obligations  to  Sir  Edward  Dering,  for  the 
readiness  with  which  he  has  permitted  the  MS.  to  be 
printed,  a  liberality  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  ap- 
preciated by  every  member  of  the  Society. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  MS.  is  presented  to  the 
reader  in  the  following  pages,  and  by  this  means  every 
opportunity  given  for  testing  its  critical  value,  yet  a 
few  observations  may  be  expected,  more  especially  with 
reference  to  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  the  opinion 
which  has  been  formed  respecting  its  date.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  very  few  early  manu- 
scripts have  attached  to  them  the  exact  dates  at  which 
they  were  transcribed ;  it  was  not,  in  fact,  the  general 
practice  for  scribes  to  insert  such  memoranda  in  the 
works  they  thus  preserved.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that,  in  many  cases  where  there  is  a  necessity  for  ascer- 
taining points  of  this  description,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  other  criteria.  Such  criteria  exist  in  the  form  of 
the  characters,  in  the  paper,  in  the  spelling,  and  even 
in  the  colour  of  the  ink.  The  watermarks  in  the 
paper  of  the  Deryng  MS.  belong  to  the  latter  part 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  other  criteria  to  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  her  successor.  The  MS.  has 
been  shown  to  several  eminent  palaeographists,  who  have 
assigned  its  latest  date  to  that  period;  and  the  fac- 
simile from  the  fii'st  page  of  the  manuscript  will,  I  feel 
convinced,  bear  out  this  opinion.  Absolute  evidence 
is  difficult  in  such  cases  to  be  produced.    All  we  can  do 
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in  this  instance  is  to  prove  that  the  MS.  was  transcribed 
before  1644;  expressing  our  hope,  at  the  same  time, 
that  few  will  require  positive  testimony  that  it  was 
written  many  years  earlier.  The  body  of  the  MS. 
is  evidently  the  work  of  a  person  not  very  conyersant 
with  the  subject-matter  of  his  labours ;  the  absurd 
punctuation  and  many  errors  are  sufficient  t-o  show 
this,  and  that  in  all  probability  he  was  a  mere  copyist 
from  some  printed  book  or  MS.  placed  before  him. 
This  copy  has  been  corrected  in  many  places  by  a  later 
hand,  which  has  been  distinctly  ascertained,  by  careful 
comparison  made  by  Mr.  Larking,  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Sir  Edward  Deryng,  the  first  baronet,  who 
died  in  1 644 ;  and  in  further  proof  of  this  we  give 
facsimiles  of  Sir  E.  Deryng's  handwriting,  both  from 
this  MS.  and  from  an  independent  document  still  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  family.  We  believe  these 
will  be  considered  p:ood  evidence  of  the  identity.  The 
corrections  mjidc  by  Sir  E.  Deryng  are  for  the  most 
part  restorations  to  the  printed  text  as  it  is  found  in  the 
editions  of  his  day,  and  in  one  place  he  has  added  a 
marginal  note,  *'  vide  printed  booke,''  clearly  showing 
that  he  had  collated  parts  of  the  MS.  with  a  printed 
copy  then  in  his  hands.  In  other  places  he  has  either 
added  to  or  erased  parts  of  the  original ;  and  his  al- 
terations, if  they  prove  nothing  else,  establisli  his  own 
claim  to  a  correct  poetical  taste,  however  alarmed  we 
may  be  in  these  days  at  anything  that  approaches  an 
adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  work.  We  shall  see  per- 
haps that  some  object  was  to  be  gained  by  all  this. 
The  MS.  <locs  not  contain  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's 
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Henry  IV.,  but  the  two  parts  condensed  into  one,  and, 
as  we  may  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  representation. 
In  some  instances,  also,  the  number  of  the  dramatis 
personce  is  ingeniously  diminished  so  as  to  suit  a  smaller 
corps  of  performers.  The  name  of  the  person  who 
was  engaged  in  this  adaptation  will  perhaps  remain  a 
mystery,  but  the  transformation  is  managed  with 
sufficient  dexterity  to  warrant  the  conjecture  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  hand  not  altogether  inexperienced 
in  such  matters.  The  facts  above  stated  leave  little 
room  for  supposition  that  it  was  Sir  E.  Deryng  himself ; 
and  indeed  the  variations,  in  almost  every  respect,  are 
so  numerous,  that  w^e  can  hardly  believe  the  MS.  was 
transcribed  from  any  corrected  printed  edition.  At  all 
events,  we  cannot  discover  any  which  contains  them. 
If  the  adapter  was  a  player,  there  seems  to  be  no 
preponderating  reason  why  the  MS.  should  not  origin- 
ally have  been  the  property  of  one  of  the  metropolitan 
tlieatres,  and  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  such 
an  establishment.  It  is  well  known  that  the  practice 
of  altering  plays  in  all  imaginable  ways  was  of 
common  occurrence  in  Shakespeare's  time.  In  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary,  we  read  of  dramatic  authors  being  paid 
for  "  mending"  the  works  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
this  may  be  one  of  the  few  specimens  that  have  been 
preserved  of  their  powers  of  emendation. 

If  it  should  be  asked  how  it  happened  that  Sir 
Edward  Deryng,  who  took  so  distinguished  a  part  in 
the  public  affairs  of  his  time,  should  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  collate  this  copy  of  Henry  IV.  with  the 
printed  edition,  we  must  beg  part  of  the  inquiry  by 
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stating  the  probability  that  such  an  occupation  could 
only  have  engaged  his  attention  at  an  earlier  period  of 
his  career.  We  have,  however,  a  complete  ansvrer  in 
the  fact  that  private  theatricals  flourished  at  Surrenden. 
On  a  slip  of  paper,  in  the  MS.  of  Henry  IV.,  is  the 
following  list  of  dramatis  personce  in  the  ^'Spanisli 
Curate,"  with  the  caste  of  chamcters  by  gentlemen 
well  known  as  belonging  to  families  of  distinction  in 
Kent : — 


Leandro 

S'  Tho.  Wotton 

Octauio 

S'  Warrhm  S'  T-eger 

Bartolvs 

.     S'  Edw  :  Dering 

James 

Kobt.  He3nvood 

Henriqve 

Edw :  Dering 

Lopez 

Tho:  Slender 

Deigo 

M'^  Donne 

Assistent    . 

Jhon  Dering 

M'  Kemp. 

This  is  in  Sir  E.  Deryng's  handwriting,  and  in 
jinother  column  he  has  written  another  list  for  the 
same  characters  in  the  following  order: — "Frances 
Manouch,  Thorn :  Slender,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Donne, 
Jhon  Deryng,  Jhon  Carlile,  Thoni :  Deryng,  Jacke  of 
y*'  buttery,  Anthoy  Deryng,  Georg  Perd/'  This  list 
must  have  been  written  between  the  year  1626,  when 
Deryng  was  created  a  baronet,  and  1630,  the  year  of 
Wotton's  decease.  About  that  period,  therefore,  it  is 
probable  that  Deryng  procured  the  MS.  of  Henry  IV., 
and  from  the  trouble  he  has  bestowed  upon  it,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  conclude  that  he  intended  it  for  private 
representation.  It  will  be  ol>serve(l  that  it  contains 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  First,  Jin<l  a   small   iw>vfinn   r^f 
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the  Second  Part,  the  arrangement  of  the  acts  and 
scenes  being  made  to  suit  the  adaptation  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — 


Deryng  Munnucript,   ^. 

Printed  editions. 

Act  i.' 

Sc  1.  /^ 

.     Acti.  Sc.  1.     Parti. 

Sc2.     . 

.     Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

Sc.  3.     . 

.     Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

Sc.  4.     . 

.     Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

Sc.  5.     . 

Act  ii.  Sc.  2. 

Sc.  6.     . 

.     Act  ii.  Sc.  2. 

Act  ii. 

Sc.  1.     . 

Act  ii.  Sc.  3. 

Sc.  2.     . 

Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 

Sc.  3.     . 

,     Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 

Act  iii. 

Sc.  1.     . 

Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

Sc.  2.     . 

Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

Sc.  3.     . 

Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

Sc.  4.     . 

.     Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

Sc5.     . 

Act  iv.  Sc.  1 . 

Sc.  6  and  7 

.     Act  iv.  Sc.  2  and  3. 

Sc.  8.     . 

,     Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

Act  iv. 

Sc.  1.     . 

Act  V.  Sc.  T 

Sc.  2.     . 

.     Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

Sc.  3.     . 

.     Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

Sc.  4.     . 

Act  V.  Sc.  8. 

Sc.  5.     . 

.     Act  V.  Sc.  4. 

Sc.  6.     . 

.    Act  V.  Sc.  4. 

Sc.  7.     . 

Act  V.  Sc.  4. 

Sc.  8.     . 

Act  V.  Sc.  5. 

Sc.  9.     . 

.     Act  i.  Sc.  iT  Part  2. 

Sc.  10.   . 

Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

Act  V. 

Sc.  1.     . 

.     Act  ii.  Sc.  3. 

Sc.  2.     . 

.     Act  iii.  Sc.  1 . 

Sc.  3.  " 

jActiii.  Sc.  1. 
j^  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 

Sc.  4. 

Sc.  5.     . 

Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 

1 

i 
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Act  V.   Sc.  6. 

•                   • 

.     Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 

Sc.  7. 

9                  • 

Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 

Sc.  8. 

• 

.     Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 

Sc.  9. 

• 

.     Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

Sc.  10. 

•                  • 

.     Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

Believiii":  that  the  student  will  consider  a  minute 
collation  of  the  MS.  with  the  printed  edition  no  un- 
pleasant task,  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  enter  on 
the  subject  with  very  great  exactness ;  and  yet  there 
are  a  few  variations  that  have  occurred  as  affording 
happy  emendations  which  may  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
It  has  been  already  remarked  that  it  is  not  our  wish  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  critical  value  of  the 
manuscript,  preferring  to  leave  that  question  rather  for 
those  whose  experience  and  judgment  render  their 
decisions  of  more  authority.  But  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  allow  the  self-evident  errors  of  the  MS.  to  weigh 
against  the  authority  of  the  good  readings  it  possesses. 
Wlicn  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  profe.sse<l 
scribe,  this  alone  is  suflicient  to  account  for  mere 
clerical  errors,  which,  after  all,  testify  to  the  integrity  of 
the  text ;  and  it  is  most  unlikely  such  a  person  would 
have  introduced  so  many  variations  on  his  own  authority. 
In  some  places,  additional  sentences  and  several  lines 
are  found  not  belonging  to  any  known  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  play.  Wc  are  not,  however,  to  conclude 
that  these  additions  proceeded  from  Shakespeare's  pen. 
If  they  did  not,  and  if  the  critical  value  of  the  MS.  is 
disputed,  it  still  is  unquestionably  a  volume  of  great 
curiosity  in  the  absence  of  any  other  relic  of  a  similar 
kind. 


•  • 
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AcTi.  Sc.  1.  (Parti.) 

No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 

Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood. 

For  entrance  some  of  the  editors  would  read  Erinnt/s. 
Shakespeare  here  uses  the  tenn  for  mouth.  The  MS. 
has  bosom^  and  reads  the  lines  very  differently.  See 
p.  3.  There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  any  alter- 
ation, but  the  reading  of  the  MS,  is  curious  and 
worthy  of  consideration. 

AcTi.  Sc.  1.  (Parti.) 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shaU  we  levy, 
Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mother's  womb 
To  chase  these  pagans  in  those  holy  fields. 

The  MS.  reads  ^^from  those  holy  fields."  The  object 
of  the  crusaders  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land,  to  chase  the  pagans  from^  not  m,  the  "  holy 
fields." 

Act  I.  Sc.  3.  (Part  1.) 
And  hid  his  crisf  head  in  the  hollow-bank. 

The  MS.  reads  crispy,  which  sounds  less  harsh,  though 
not  so  strictly  metrical.  The  word  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  wavy,  not  exactly  curled.  See  Holme's  Aca- 
demy of  Armory,  1688,  ii.,  463;  "a  curled  hair  is 
when  a  lock  of  hair  turns  round  and  round  in  itself;  a 
ci*i$ped  hair  is  when  it  lyeth  in  a  kind  of  wave."  Com- 
pare the  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.,  2,  **  crisped  snaky 
golden  locks." 

b 
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AcTU.  Sc.  4.  (Parti.) 

Fah,  The  same  mad  fellow  of  the  North,  Percy;  and  he  of  Wales, 
that  gave  Amaimon  the  bastinado,  and  made  Lucifer  cuekold,  and  swore 
the  devU  his  true  liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hook, — ^Whmt,  • 
plague,  call  you  himP 

Poins»  O,  Glendower. 

FaL  Owen,  Owen ;  the  same. 

The  MS.  makes  Poins  answer,  "  Owen  Glendower," 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  this  must  be  the  correct  reading 
from  Falstaff 's  answer.  The  error  is  one  easily  made, 
initials  being  constantly  written  for  Christian  names. 
Besides,  an  exclamation  from  Poins  would  be  out  of 
place.  All  modem  editors  read  *'  That  same  mad 
fellow,"  but  are  supported  by  no  early  authority. 

Act  m.  Sc.  2,  (Part  I.) 

The  skipping  king,  he  amhled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  havin  wits, 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  burnt. 

The  editors  tell  us  that  bavin  is  brushwood,  and  the 
word,  though  a  strange  one  to  be  thus  introduced,  may 
be  warranted  by  the  next  line ;  but  perhaps  some  may 
prefer  the  reading  of  our  MS.  "  rash  brain'd  >vits." 

Act  III.  Sc.  1.  (Part  2.) 
Tlien,  happy,  low  lie  down! 


Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

This  is  the  arrangement  of  these  lines  in  the  MS., 
and  appears  preferable  to  **  low-lie-down,"  as  some- 
times printed,  or,  **  happy  low,  lie  down,"  the  meaning 
of  which  is  not  very  intelligible.     The  passage  is  not 
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more  obscure  than  many  in  Shakespeare.  In  prose  it 
might  be  interpreted,  **  Then  lie  down  low,  being 
happy,  for  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 

There  are  many  other  variations  that  would  probably 
lead  to  much  discussion,  but  we  purposely  refrain  from 
entering  upon  them  at  present,  merely  premising  that 
much  caution  and  attentive  deliberation  should  precede 
the  rejection  of  readings  hitherto  received  as  settled 
and  of  good  authority.  Enough  has  already  been  said 
to  convince  the  reader  that  there  has  been  no  desire  on 
our  part  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  MS.  beyond  what 
so  unique  a  curiosity  really  deserves ;  at  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  conceal  our  anxious  hope  that  it  may  meet 
with  attention  from  those  who  have  made  the  text  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  history  of  his  writings  a  matter  of 
study.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that,  owing 
to  the  activity  of  the  press,  MSS.  are  daily  becoming 
of  less  value,  so  that  discoveries  like  the  present  are 
necessarily  of  rare  occurrence,  and  perhaps  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  nearly  everything  of  real  value  in 
MS.  will  have  been  given  to  the  public.  It  is  believed 
that  this  publication  will  be  considered  as  subscribing 
its  humble  effort  towards  a  result  so  "  devoutly  to  be 
wished." 

Before  these  brief  observations  are  brought  to  a 
close,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  and  perhaps  indeed 
the  admission  becomes  necessary  for  the  sake  of  can- 
dour, that  one  exception  to  the  general  opinion  regard- 
ing the  age  of  the  Deryng  Manuscript  has  occurred  in 
the  belief  of  an  antiquary,  whose  name  I  am  not  sure 
is  permitted  to  be  inserted  in  support  of  his  singular 
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views  in  this  matter,  but  who  is  inclined  to  assign  the 
writing  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.  That  such  an 
opinion  must  at  least  have  been  formed  on  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  original  documents  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  even  admitting  the  supposition  that  we  had  not 
conclusive  evidence  the  MS.  must  have  been  written 
long  previously,  I  confidently  refer  to  the  facsimiles 
here  given  in  support  of  my  case  to  those  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  precious  volume  itself; 
and  I  feel  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  no 
writing  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  can  be  produced 
which  bears  the  same  characteristics.  It  is  fortunate 
we  possess  good  evidence  in  support  of  its  antiquity, 
for  antiquaries  have  inferred  too  many  wrong  con- 
clusions from  indifferent  premises  for  their  opinions  to 
be  considered  of  much  authority  with  the  public;  and, 
indeed,  with  regard  to  manuscripts,  their  age  and 
progress,  results  have  been  deduced  that  would  gene- 
rally be  regarded  unwarrantable.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  errors  have  here  been  avoided,  and  that  more 
regard  has  been  paid  to  utility  than  mere  antiquarian 
curiosity. 

J.  0.  Halliwell. 

17th  March,  18t5. 
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King  Henry  the  Fourth^  a  mantucript  of  the  time  of  James  I. 

fol. 

The  unique  manuscript,  firom  which  the  following  text  is  printed,  is  a 
small  folio  volume  on  paper,  slightly  stitched  and  unbound,  measuring 
11}  inches  by  7},  and  written  apparently  by  a  scribe,  in  the  handwriting 
most  common  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
contains  55  leaves,  exclusive  of  three  fly  leaves.  On  one  of  the  fly 
leaves  is  found  the  mark  "  A  5,**  indicating  perhaps  the  pressmark  of  the 
MS.,  which  has  various  alterations  and  insertions  in  the  handwriting 
of  Sir  Edward  Deryng,  the  first  baronet  of  that  name.  Pains  have 
been  taken  to  present  the  reader  with  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original,  and 
with  this  view  the  foot-notes  will  be  found  to  refer  exclusively  to  the 
state  of  the  text  as  given  in  this  manuscript. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


ACT:  I«— SO.EN:  1*. 

Enter  Jhon  E.  of  Lancaster,  S'  Walter  Blunt,  King 

Henry,  and  Attendance,^ 

King,  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant. 
And  breath  short  winded  accents  of  [new  broiles 
To  be  comenc'^t  in  stronds  a&rre  remote.'] 
No  more  y*  thirsty  bosome  of  this  land 
Shall  wash  her  selfe  in'  her  owne  childrens  blond. 
No  more  shall  trenching  warre  channell  her  feildes. 
Nor  bruise  her  flowretts  with  y«  armed  hoofes 
Of  hostile  paces.    Those  opposed  eyes. 
Which  like  y*  meteors  of  a  troubled  heauen. 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bredd, 

^  Deryng  has  transposed  the  position  of  ^^S*"  Walter  Blunt**  and 
"King  Henry,**  and  added  the  word  "bare**  after  Lancaster, 

'  Instead  of  the  part  within  brackets,  Deryng  has  written  "sweete 
rest.** 

'  Originally  with, 
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Did  lately  meete  in  y«  intestine  shocke 

And  furious  close  of  ciuill  butchery, 

Shall  now  in  mutuall  well-beseeming  rankes, 

March  aU  one  way :  and  be  no  more  oppos'^d 

Against  acquaintance,  kindred  and  allyes. 

The  edge  of  warre,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife, 

No  more  shall  cutt  his  master.     Therefore  freindes 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  leuy, 

Whose  armes  were  moulded  in  theire  mothers  wombes, ' 

To  chase  these  Pagans  from  those  holy  feildes. 

And  force  proude  Mahomett  from  Palestine. 

The  high  aspiring  crescent  of  y'  Turk 

Wee" II pluck  into  a  lower  orbe.     And  then 

Humbling  her  borrowed  prid^  to  tK  English  lyon^ 

With  labour  a\n\d  with  honour  weill  fetch  here 

A  sweating  laurellfrom  y  glorius  East 

And  plant  new  ienis  on  royaU  Englands^  crowne, 

Wee'll  pitch  our  honours  att  y^  sonnes  vprise 

And  sell  ourselves  or  icinn  a  glorious  prize, ^ 

But  tliis  our  purpose  now  is  twelue-month'*s  old, 

And  bootelesso  "'tis  to  tell  you  we  will  go. 

Therefore  wo  meote  not  now.     Tlien  lett  me  heare 

Of  you  my  gentle*  soiine  of  Lancaster, 

What  vostemifrht  our  counsoll  did  d(»crce. 

In  forwardingo  this  deore  expedience. 

Lane,  !My  Hog,  this  hast  was  liott  in  question 
And  many  liniitts  of  the  cliarg  sett  downe. 
But  yesterniirlit  when  all  athwart  there  came 

^  This  line  has  been  erased. 

'  Perhaps  this  should  be  *'  Englands  royall,"  but  I  leave  it  as  it  is  in 
the  original. 

^  These  eight  lines,  prhited  in  Italics,  are  added  on  a  slip  of  paper  in 
Deryng's  handwriting. 

*  Originally  noblt. 
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A  post  from  Wales,  laden  with  heauy  newes 

^Vhose  worst  was :  that  the  noble  Mortimer 

Leading  the  men  of  Herdfordsheere  to  fight 

Against  th'  irregular  and  wild  Glendower 

Was  by  the  rude  handes  of  that  Welchman  taken 

A  thousand  of  his  people  butchered 

Vpon  whose  dead  corps  there  was  such  misevse 

Such  beastly  shameles  transeformacon 

By  those  Welch-women  don  :  as  may  not  be 

(Without  much  shame)  retold  or  spoken  of. 

King.  It  seemes  then,  that  the  tidinges  of  this  broyle 
Brake  off  our  buisines  for  the  Holy  Land 

Lane.  This  matcht  with  other-like  (my  gratious  lord) 
Far  more  vneuen  and  vnwelcome  newes 
Came  from  the  North :  and  thus  it  did  report 
On  Holy-roode-day :  the  gallant  Hotspur  there 
Young  Harry  Percy :  and  braue  Archibald 
That  euer  valiant  &  aproued  Scote 
At  Holmedon  met :  where  they  did  spend 
A  sad  &  bloody  hower : 
As  by  discharge  of  there  artillary 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  newes  was  told 
For  he  that  brought  them  in  the  verry  heate 
And  prid  of  theire  contention  did  tak  horse 
Vncertaine  of  the  issue  any  way : 

King.  Here  is  a  deare  &  true  industrious  friend 
Sir  Walter  Blunt :  New  lighted  from  his  horse 
Straind  with  the  variation  of  each  soyle 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon :  &  this  seat  of  ours 
And  he  hath  brought  ys  smoth  &;  welcome  newes 
The  Earle  of  Dowglas  is  discomfited 
Ten  thowsand  bold  Scots :  two  &  twenty  knights 
Balkt  in  their  owne  blood  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedons  playnes :  of  prisoners  Hotspur  tooke 
Mordake  Earle  of  Fife  &  eldest  soune 
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To  beaten  Dowglas  &  the  Earle  of  Atholl 

Of  Murrey  :  Angus :  and  Menteith 

And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoyle  ? 

A  gallant  prize :  ha.  Blunt  ^  is  it  not !  in  £ftith  it  is 

Blunt.  A  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of: 

Kinff.  Yea :  there  thou  mak'^st  me  sad  :  &  mak'^st  me  sinne 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  sonne  : 
A  sonne,  who  is  the  theame  of  honoures  tongue, 
Amongst  a  groue :  the  very  straightest  plant 
Who  is  sweet  fortunes  minion  &  her  pride 
Whilst  I  by  lookeing  on  the  praise  of  hime 
See  riot  and  dishonour  staine  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry  :  0  that  it  could  be  prouM 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchangM 
In  cradle  clothes  our  chilldren  where  they  lay 
And  calM  myne  Percy :  his  Plantagenet 
Then  would  I  haue  his  Harry  and  he  myne 
But  let  hirae  from  my  thoughts  :  what  think  yo^  Blunt 
Of  this  young  Percies  prid :  tlie  prisoners 
Which  he  in  this  adueuturo  hath  surpris**d 
To  his  owne  vse  he  keepes,  &  sends  me  word 
I  shall  haue  none  :  but  Mordake  Earle  of  Fife 

Blunt.  This  is  his  vneklcs  teaching :  this  is  Worsestcr 
Maleuolent  to  yow  in  all  respects 
Which  makes  hime  prune  himeselfe  &  bristle  vp 
The  crest  of  youth  :  against  yow'  dignity. 

King.  But  I  haue  sent  for  hime  to  answeare  this 
&  for  this  cause  a  while  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem 
On  Wednesday  next  our  counsell  we  will  hold 
At  Winsor,  so  informe  the  lords 
But  come  yow**  selfe  with  speed  to  us  agayne 

'  Originally  Coosen. 
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For  more  is  to  be  said  &  to  be  done 
Then  out  of  anger  can  be  vtt^red. 
Blunt.  I  will,  my  liege.  Exeunt. 

ACT:  1.— SO^N:  2<>*. 

Enter  Prince  of  Wales  <$•  8^  John  Falstaffe. 

Faht.  Now  Hall :  what  time  of  daie  is  it  lad  ! 

Prince,  Thou  art  so  fatt-witted  ¥dth  drinkinge  of  old  sacke 
and  vnbuttoning  thee  after  supper,  and  sleeping  ypon  benches 
After  noone,  that  thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly 
which  thou  wouldest  truely  knowe.  what  a  deuill  hast  thow  to 
doe  with  the  time  of  the  daie,  vnles  bowers  weare  cups  of 
sacke,  and  minites  capons,  &  clockes  the  tongues  of  bawdes 
&  diall  the  signes  of  leaping  houses,  &  the  blessed  sunne 
himeselfe  a  faire  hot  wench  in  flame-coulered  taffata.  I  see  noe 
reason  whie  thow  shouldest  be  superfluious  to  demand  the  time 
of  the  daie. 

Faht,  Indeed  yo^  come  neere  me  Hall,  for  we  that  take 
purses,  goe  by  the  moone  &  seauen  stares :  &  not  by  Phebus 
he  that  wandring  knight  so  faire  :  and  I  preethee  sweet  wagge 
when  thou  art  king,  as  God  saue  thie  grace :  Maiestie  I  should 
say,  for  grace  thou  wilt  haue  none. 

Prin.  What  none  ? 

FaU.  Noe  by  my  troth,  not  so  much  as  will  seme  to  be 
prologue  to  an  egge  &  butter. 

Prin.  Well  how  then.     Com.  roundly,  roundly. 

Feds,  Mary  then  sweet  wagge,  when  thow  art  kinge :  let 
not  us  that  ar  squires  of  the  nights  bodie,  be  called  theeues  of 
the  daies  beauty :  lett  ys  be  Dianaes  forresters,  gentlemen  of 
the  shade  minions  of  the  moone :  &  lett  men  saie,  we  be 
men  of  good  gouerment ;  being  gouemed  as  the  sea  is  by  our 
noble  and  ehast^  mistris  the  moone,  vnder  whose  countenance 
we  steale : 

^  And  cha9t.    These  words  are  in  Deryng*s  handwriting. 
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Prin,  Thou  sayest  well :  &;  it  holds  well  too :  for  the  fortune 
of  us  y*  are  the  moones  men,  doth  ebbe  &  flow  like  the  sea 
being  goemed  as  the  sea  is  by  the  moone :  as  for  proofe  now  a 
purse  of  gold  most  resolutely  snatcht  on  Mondaie  night :  and 
most  desolutely  spent  on  Tusdaie  mominge  got  w*  sweareing : 
lay  by:  &  spent  with  crying  bring  in  now  in  as  low  an 
ebbe  as  the  foote  of  y*  ladder ^^  &  by  and  by  in  as  high  a 
flow  as  the  ridg  of  the  gallowes. 

Fah.  By  the  Lord  thow  saiest  true  lad,  &  is  not  my 
hostis  of  the  taueme  a  most  sweet  wench. 

Prin.  As  the  hony  of  Hibla  my  old  lad  of  the  castle :  and 
is  not  a  buffe  jerkein  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance. 

Fah,  How  now :  how  now  mad  wagge  what  in  thie  quips 
and  thie  quidities,  what  a  plague  haue  I  to  doe  with  a  buffe 
jerkine. 

Prin.  Whie  what  a  pox  haue  I  to  doe  w*  my  hostesse  of 
the  taueme. 

Fals.  Well :  thow  hast  cald  her  to  a  reckon[i]ng  many  a 
time  and  oft. 

Prin.  Did  I  euer  call  for  thee  to  paie  thie  part 

Fals.  No  111  giue  theo  thie  due  :  thow  hast  paid  all  there 

Prin.  Yea  and  else  where :  so  long  as  my  coyne  would 
stretch  and  where  it  would  not  I  haue  vsM  my  credit. 

Fah.  Yea  &  so  vsd  it  that  wcare  it  not  here  aparant  that 
thou  art  heire  aparant,  thou  wouldst  he  trusted  no  more^  ^  but  I 
prethee  sweet  wagge  shall  there  be  gallowes  standing  in 
En^jland  when  thou  art  kinf;  &  resolution  thus  fubd  as  it  is 
with  the  curb  of  old  father  An  tick  the  law  :  doe  not  thou  when 
thou  art  a  king  hang  a  tlieife 

Prin.  Noe.  thow  shallt. 

Fah.  Shall  1 :   0  rare,  by  the  Lord  He  be  a  braue  judge. 

^  The  words  in  Italics  are  added  in  the  margin,  in  Deryng's  hand- 
writing. 

^  The  sentence  in  Italics  is  an  addition  in  Deryng  s  handwriting. 
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Prill,  Thou  judgest  felse  already :  I  meane  thou  shalt  haue 
the  hangeing  of  the  theeues :  &  also  become  a  rare  hangman. 

FaU.  Well.  Hall,  well,  &  in  some  sort  it  jumpes  with  my 
humor  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  I  can  tell  yo^, 

Prin,  For  obtayning  of  sutes. 

Fals.  Yea  for  obtayningo  of  suts  whereof  the  hangman 
hath  noe  leane  wardrop :  zblood  I  am  as  malancholy  as  a  gibM 
cat ;  or  a  lugd  beare. 

Prin.  Or  an  old  lione,  or  a  loners  lute. 

Fals.  Yea  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe 

Prin.  What  sayest  thow  to  a  hare,  or  the  malancholy  of 
Moore-ditch 

Fals.  Thow  hast  the  most  vnsauory  similes,  and  art  indeed 
the  most  comparatiue  rascallest  sweet  young  prince  but  Hall : 
I  prethee  trouble  me  no  more  w*  vanity :  I  would  to  God  thow 
&  I  knew  where  a  comodity  of  good  names  weare  to  be 
bou;;ht :  An  old  lord  of  the  counsell  rated  me  the  other  daie 
in  the  street  about  yo^  Sir,  but  I  markt  hime  not :  &  yet  he 
talkt  very  wisely :  but  I  regarded  hime  not :  &  yet  he  tatkt 
wisely^  ^  and  in  the  street  too. 

Prin.  Thow  didst  well,  but  if  thow  hadst  preferd  hime  to  a 
pulpett  thow  hadst  done  better. 

Fab.  O  thow  hast  damnable  iteration  &  art  indeed  able 
to  corrupt  a  saynt:  thow  hast  don  much  harmme  vnto  me 
Hall :  God  forgiue  thee  for  it.  before  I  knew  thee  Hall  I  knew 
nothing :  &  now  am  I :  if  a  man  should  speake  truly :  little 
better  then  on  of  the  wicked :  I  must  giue  ouer  this  life :  &  I 
will  giue  it  ouer :  by  the  Lord  &  I  doe  not  I  am  a  villaine. 
He  be  damned  for  neuer  a  kings  sonne  in  Ghristedome. 

Prin.   Where  «hall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow.  Jacke  : 

Fah.  Zounds  wheare  thow  wilt  Lad :  He  make  on  &  I  doe 
not :  call  me  villaine,  and  baffell  me. 

'  Originally  "  verry  wisely  talkt,"  but  altered  as  in  the  text  by  Sir  E. 
Dcryng. 
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Prin.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  lyfe  in  thee  from  piaying 
to  purstakeing. 

Feds,  Whie  Hall,  tis  my  vocation  Hall :  His  no  sinne  for  a 
man  to  labor  in  his  vocation. 

Enter  PoiNES. 

Prin,  Good  morrow  Ned. 

Paines,  Good  morrow  sweet  Hall :  what  sayes  Monsier  re- 
morse :  what  saies  S'  John  Sack  &  suger :  Jacke  how  agrees 
the  diuell  &  thee  about  thie  soiile  that  thow  souldest  hime 
one  Good  Fridaie  last :  for  a  cup  of  Madera  and  a  cold  capons 
legge. 

Prin,  S'  John  stands  to  his  word :  the  diuell  shall  haue  his 
bargaine  for  he  was  yet  neuer  a  breaker  of  prouerbes :  he  will 
giue  the  diuell  his  due. 

Poines.  The  art  thou  damnd  for  keeping  thie  word  w*  the 
diuell. 

Prin,  Else  he  had  bine  damnd  for  cosening  the  diuell. 

Poyn,  But  my  lads  my  lads,  by  to  morrow  morning  by 
fewer  a  clock  early  at  Gads  hill :  there  ar  pillgrimes  goeing  to 
Canterbury  w*  rich  offerings  &  traders  riding  to  London  w*  fatt 
purses  :  I  haue  vizards  for  yo^  all :  yo^  haue  horses  for  yow' 
selues.  I  haue  bespoke  supper  to  morrow  night  in  Eastcheap: 
wo  may  doe  it  as  secure  as  sleep :  if  yo^  will  goe  I  will  stuffe 
yow'  purses  full  of  crownes  if  yo^  will  not  tarry  at  home  & 
be  liangM. 

Fah,  Heare  ye  Edward :  if  I  tarry  at  home  &  goe  not, 
lUe  hang  yo^  for  goeing. 

Poyn.  Yow  will  Chops. 

Fah,  Hall  wilt  thow  make  on. 

Prin.  Who.     I  rob,  I  a  theefe,  not  I  by  my  faith. 

Fills.  Thercs  neither  honesty  manhood  nor  good-fellow-shipe 
in  thee  :  nor  thow  earnest  not  of  the  bloud  royall  if  thow  darest 
not  stand  for  ten-shillings. 

Prin^  Well  then  :   once  in  my  daycs  lie  bo  a  niad-clip. 
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Fals.  Why  that^s  well  said. 

Prin.  Well  come  what  will  come,  He  tarry  at  home. 

FaU,  By  the  Lord  He  be  traytor  then  when  thow  art  king. 

Prin.  I  care  not. 

Poyn.  Si'  John  I  prethee  leaue  the  prince  &  me  alone: 
I  will  lay  hime  downe  such  reasons  for  this  aduenture  that  he 
shall  goe. 

Fals.  Well  God  giue  thee  the  spirit  of  persuxuian  <$-  hime  the 
eures  of  proffiting  that  what  thou  speakest  may  moue  <$-  what  he 
heares  may  be  bdeeued  that  the '  true  prince  (may  for  recreation 
sake)  proue  a  false  theefe :  for  the  poore  abuses  of  the  time  want 
countenance :  farewell  yo^  shall  find  me  in  Eastcheap. 

Prin.  Farewell  the  latter  springe:  &rewell  Allhallowne 
summer.  Exit.* 

Poyn.  Now  my  good  sweet  hony  lord,  ride  with  us  to 
morrow  I  haue  a  jest  to  execute  that  I  cannot  manage  alone. 
Falstalffe,  Harvay,  Peto  and  Bardolff  shall  rob  those  men  y* 
we  haue  already  waylaide  yow'  selfe  &  I  will  not  be  there  and 
when  they  haue  the  booty :  if  yo^  &  I  doe  not  rob  them 
cut  this  head  from  my  shoulders :  and  sirra  I  haue  cases  of 
buckorum  for  the  nonce  to  immaske  our  noted  outward  gar- 
ments. 

Prin.  Yea,  but  I  doubt  they  will  be  to  hard  for  vs. 

Poyn.  Well  for  two  of  them  I  know  two  of  them  to  be  as 
true-bred  cowards  as  euer  tum''d  backe,  &  for  the  third  if  he 
fight  longer  then  he  sees  reason  He  forsweare  armes :  the  vertue 
of  this  jest  wilbe  the  incomprehensible  lyes  that  this  fatt  rogue 
will  tell  vs  when  we  meet  at  supper :  how  thirty  at  least  he 
fought  with :  what  wards  :  what  blowes :  what  extremities  he 
indured  &  in  the  reproofe  of  this  lyes  the  jest. 

Prin.  Well  He  goe  with  thee  puid  us  all  things  necessary 

^  Deryng  has  scratched  through  the  part  in  italics,  and  substituted  for 

it  the  words,  "Well,  Hall,  the '' 

'  This  direction  is  in  Deryng^s  handwriting. 
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and  meett  me  to  morrow  nigbt  in  Eastcheap :  there  He  suppe. 
farewell. 

Poyn,  Farewell  my  lord.  Exit  PoYNES. 

Prin,  I  know  yo^  all  and  will  a  whille  vphold 
The  vnyoakt  humor  of  yow'  idlenes 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sunne 
Who  doth  pmitt  the  base  contagious  clowds 
To  smother  vp  his  beauty  from  the  world 
That  when  he  please  agayne  to  be  himeselfe 
Being  wanted  ;  he  may  be  more  wondred  at 
By  breakeing  through  the  foule  &  vgly  mists 
Of  vapors  that  did  seeme  to  strangle  hime 
If  all  the  yearo  weare  playinge  Holy-daies 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  worke 
But  when  they  seldome  come :  they  wisht  for  come 
And  nothinge  pleaseth  but  rar  accidents 
So  when  this  loose  behauiour  I  throw  off 
&  paie  the  debt  I  neuer  pmised 
By  how  much  better  then  my  word  I  ame 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsifie  mens  hopes 
&  like  bright  mettall  on  a  sullen  ground 
My  rcfonuacon  glittering  ore  my  fault 
Shall  yliew  more  godly  :  and  attract  more  eyes 
Then  that  which  hath  noe  soyle  to  ^ett  it  off. 
lie  so  offend  to  make  offence  a  skill 
RcJeeminjr  time  when  men  think  least  I  will.  Exit. 

ACT.  P:  — Sa^:N:  3"». 

Enter  the  Kinrf,^  NORTHUMBERLAND,  WORCESTER,  Hotspur, 

S^  Walter  Blunt,  tcUh  others. 

King.  My  hloud  hath  bine  too  cold  and  temperate 

'  After  this  ''  Laiicai^ter  "  was  originally  written,  but  some  one,  pro- 
bably Dcryng,  hai-  erased  it. 
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Vnapt  to  stirre  at  these  indignityes 

And  yo^  haue  found  me.  for  accordingly 

Yo^  tread  vpon  my  patience :  but  be  sure 

I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  my  selfe 

Mightie  &  to  be  feard  :  then  my  condicon 

Which  hath  beene  smoth  as  oyle :  soft  as  young  downe 

And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect 

Which  the  proud  soule  nere  prayes  but  to  the  proud 

Worce.  Our  howse  (my  soueraigne  leige)  little  deserues 
The  scourge  of  greatnes  to  be  vsed  on  it 
And  that  same  greatnes  too :  which  our  owne  hands 
Haue  hoipe  to  make  so  portly 

Nor.  My  lord 

Kinff.  Worcester  gett  thee  gone :  for  I  doe  see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye 
O,  S'  yow'  presents  is  to  bould  &  peremtory 
And  maiesty  might  neuer  yet  indure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  seruant  browe 
Yo^  haue  good  leaue  to  leaue  vs  :  when  we  need 
Yowr  vse  &  counsell,  we  shall  send  for  yo^. 

Eait  Worcester. 
Yo''  weare  about  to  speake 

Nor.  Yea  my  good  lord 
Those  prisoners  in  yow'  highnes  name  demanded 
Which  Harry  Percey  here  at  Holmedon  toke 
Weare  as  he  saies :  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  he  deliuered  to  yow'  Maiesty  : 
Either  envy  therefore,  or  misprision 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault  and  not  my  sonne 

Hotsp.  My  Leige  I  did  deny  noe  prisoners 
But  I  remember  when  the  fight  was  done 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreame  toyle 
Breathles  and  faint :  Leaning  vpon  my  sword 
Game  there  a  certayne  lord :  neat  &  trimely  drest 
Fresh  as  a  bridgroome  :  &  his  chine  new  reapt 
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Shewed  like  a  stubble  land :  at  harvest  home 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner 

And  twixt  his  fingers  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet  box  :  w«*»  euer  &  anon 

He  gaue  his  nose :  &  tooke  away  agayne 

Who  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  cam  there 

Tooke  it  in  snuffe :   &  still  he  smild  &  talkt 

&  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodyes  by 

He  cald  them  vntaught  knaues :  vnmanerly 

To  bring  a  slovenly  vnhand-som  coarse 

Betwixt  the  wind  &  his  nobillity 

With  many  hoUy-dayes :  &  Lady  termes 

He  questioned  me :  among  the  rest  demanded 

My  prisoners  in  yow'  Maiesties  behalfe 

I  then,  all  smarting  w*  my  wounds  being  cold 

To  be  so  pestered  w*  a  popengay 

Out  of  my  greefe  &  my  impatience 

Answered  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what 

He  should ;  or  he  should  not :  for  he  made  me  mad 

To  see  hime  shinne  so  brisk  &  smell  so  sweet 

&  talke  so  like  a  waighting  gentlewoman 

Of  guns  &  drums  &  wounds :  God  saue  the  marke 

&  telling  mo  the  soueraignest  thing  on  earth 

Was  parmacity  for  an  inward  bruse 

&  that  it  was  great  pitty  :  so  it  was 

This  villanous  saltpeter  should  be  diggd 

Out  of  the  bowells  of  the  harmelesse  earth 

\ych  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy d 

So  cowardly :  &  but  for  these  vile  guns 

He  would  hauo  beene  himeselfe  a  soldier 

This  bald  vn joyned  chat  of  his  (my  lord) 

I  answered  indirectly  (as  I  naid) 

And  I  beseech  yo^  lett  not  this  report 

Com  currant  for  an  accusation 

Betwixt  niv  loue  :  &  yow*"  hii^h  maiestv  : 
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Lane.^  The  circumstance  considered :  good  my  lord 
What  ere  Harry  Percye  then  had  siud 
To  sach  a  person  :  and  in  such  a  place  : 
At  such  a  time :  w^  all  the  rest  retold 
May  reasonably  dye :  &  neuer  rise 
To  doe  hime  wrong  :  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  vnsaye  it  now : 

King.  Whie  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners 
But  w*  puiso  &  exception 

That  we  at  our  owne  charg  shall  ransome  straight 
His  brother  in  law,  the  folish  Mortimer 
Who  in  my  soule  hath  willfiilly  betraid 
The  lines  of  those  that  he  did  leade  to  fight 
Agaynst  the  great  magitian  damned  Glendower 
Whose  daughter  as  we  heare :  the  Earle  of  March 
Hath  lately  maried  :  shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  tray  tor  home: 
Shall  we  buy  treason :  &  indent  w*  feares 
Whe  they  haue  lost  &  fortified  theniselues 
No  on  the  barren  mountaine  let  hime  sterue 
For  I  shall  neuer  hold  that  man  my  friend 
Whose  tongue  shall  aske  me  for  on  peny  cost 
To  ransome  home  revolted  Mortimer : 

Hot.  Reyolted  Mortimer 
He  neuer  did  fall  off:  my  soueraigne  leige 
But  by  the  chance  of  warre,  to  proue  that  true 
Needs  noe  more  but  on  tongue,  for  all  those  wounds 
Those  mouthed  wounds :  w<^^  valiantly  he  tooke 
When  on  the  gentle  Seuems  siedged  banke 
In  single  opposition :  hand  to  hand 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hower 

*  Originally  "Blunt."  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  page  in  the  MS., 
but  the  catchword  was  originally  Lancaster^  and  afterwards  altered  to 
Blunt, 
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In  changing  hardiment  w*  great  Olendower 

Three  times  they  breathd :  S&  three  times  did  they  drink*     - 

Vpon  agreement  of  swift  Sevems  flood 

Who  then  affrighted  with  theire  bloody  lookes 

Ban  fearefiilly  among  the  trembling  reeds 

Sd  hid  his  crise-pe  head  in  the  hollow  banke 

Blood-stained  w*  these  yaliant  combatans 

Neuer  did  bare  and  rotten  poUiey 

Colour  her  workeing  w*  sach  deadly  wounds 

Nor  neuer  could  the  noble  Mortimer 

Beceiue  so  many  i  Sd  att^  willingly 

Then  lett  not  hime  be  slandred  w*  reyolt. 

Kififf.  Thou  dost  bely  hime  Percey :  ihow  dost  bely  hime 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Olendower 
I  tell  thee  he  durst  as  well  haue  mett  the  diuell  alone 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enymie 
Art  thou  not  ashamM :  but  Sirra :   henceforth 
Let  me  not  heare  yo^  speake  of  Mortimer 
Send  me  yoW  prisoners  w*  the  speediest  meanes  : 
Or  yo^  shall  heare  in  such  a  kind  frome  me 
A  s  will  displease  yo^ :  my  lord  Northumberland 
We  lycence  yow'  departure  w*  yow'  sonne  : 
Send  vs  yow'  prisoners,  or  yo^  will  heare  of  it. 

[Exit  King,  Lanc.  <$•  Blunt.« 

ACT:  V:  ScM:  4**. 

Hot.  And  if  the  diucU  come  &  roare  for  them 
I  will  not  send  thcin,  I  will  after  straight 
And  tell  hime  so,  for  I  will  ease  my  hart 
Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head. 

Nor.   What,  drunko  with  cholcr,  stay  &  pause  awhile 

'  This  was  originally  so. 

^  **  Lane.  &  Blunt  **  is  added  in  Deryng*s  handwriting. 
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Enter  WORCESTER.' 
Here  comes  yoW  vncle. 

Hot,  Speake  of  Mortimer : 
Zounds  I  will  speake  of  hime,  &  let  my  soule 
Want  mercy  if  I  doe  not  joyne  w*  hime 
Yea  on  his  part  He  empty  all  these  veynes 
&  shed  my  deere  blood ;  drop  by  drop  i'th  dust 
But  I  tvill  lift  y*  dovme-trodd  Mortimer  * 
As  high  in^  th  ayer,  as  this  vnthankefidl  kinge 
As  this  ingrate  &  cankred  BuUingbrooke. 

Nor.  Brother,  the  king  hath  made  yow'  nephew  mad. 

Wor.  Who  strooke  this  heat  vp  after  I  was  gone. 

Hot.  He  will  forsooth  haue  all  my  prisoners 
&  when  I  vrgM  the  ransome  once  agayne 
Of  my  wiues-brother,  then  his  cheeke  lookt  pale 
&  one  my  face  he  tum'*d  an  eye  of  death 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

Wor.  I  cannot  blame  hime,  was  he  not  proclaymM 
By  Richard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood. 

Nor.  He  was,  I  heard  the  pclamcon 
&  then  it  was,  when  the  vnhappie  kinge 
(Whose  wrongs  in  vs  God  pardon)  did  sett  forth 
Vpon  his  Irish  expedition 
From  whence  he  intercepted  did  retume 
To  be  deposM  and  shortly  murdered. 

Wor.  &  for  whose  death :  we  in  the  worlds  wide-mouth 
Liue  scandalized  ^id  fouly  spoken  off. 

Hot.  But  soft  I  pray  yo^,  did  king  Richard  then 
pclayme  my  brother  Mortimer 
Heire  to  the  crowne. 

Nor.  He  did,  myselfe  did  heare  it : 

^  This  direction  is  in  Deryng*s  handwriting.      The  original  scribe 
placed  it  seven  Hnes  lower,  where  it  has  been  erased. 
^  This  line  is  added  in  Deryng^s  handwriting. 
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HoA.  Nay  then  I  cannot  blame  hia  ooosen  king 
That  wisht  hime  on  the  barren  moontaynea  atanie 
But  shall  it  be,  that  yo^  that  sett  the  erowne 
Vpon  the  head  of  this  fbrgettfiill  man 
And  for  his  sake  weare  the  detested  blot 
Of  mnrtheroos  subomationy  shall  it  bee 
That  yo^  a  world  of  curses  Tndeigoe 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  meanes 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hange-man  rather 
(0  pardon  if  that  I  descend  so  low 
To  shew  the  lyne ;  &  the  predicament 
Wherein  yow  rang  Tnder  this  sabtill  kinge) 
Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  daies 
Or  fill  vp  cronides  in  time  to  come 
That  men  of  yow'  nobillity  and  power 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  ynjiurt  behalfe 
(As  both  of  yo^  Gt)d  pardon  it  haue  done 
To  put  downe  Richard  that  sweet  lonely  rose 
And  plant  this  theme :  this  canker  Bullingbrooke 
&  shall  it  in  more  shame  be  fiirther  spoken 
That  yo''  ar  fooPd,  discarded,  &  put  off 
By  hime  for  whom  these  shames  ye  vnder-went 
No,  yett  time  semes  wherein  yo^  may  redeem 
Yow'  banisht  honours  :  &  restore  yow'  selues 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  agayne 
Beveng  the  jeering  and  dlsdain''d  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king,  who  studies  day  &  night 
To  answere  all  the  debt  he  owes  yo^ 
Even  w*  the  bloody  paimentt  of  yow'  deathes 
Therefore  I  say  : — 

War,  Peace  coosen,  saie  noe  more 
And  now  I  will  vnclasp  a  secret  booke 
And  to  yow'  quick-conceaueing  discontents 
He  read  yo^  matter  deep  &  daugerus 
As  full  of  perrill  &  aduenterous  spirit 
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As  to  oVe-walke  a  current  roring  lowd 
On  the  vnsteadfast  footeing  of  a  speare. 

Hot.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night,  or  sinck,  or  swiihe 
Send  danger  from  the  east  vuto  y*  west 
So  Honour  crose  it  from  the  north  to  south 
And  let  them  grapple :  the  blood  more  stirres 
To  rouse  a  lyon  :  then  to  start  a  hare. 

Nor,  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Diiues  hime  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience 

Hot.  By  Heauen  methinkes  it  weare  an  easie  leape 
To  plucke  bright  honor  from  the  pale-&c''d  moone 
Or  diue  into  the  bottom  of  the  deepe 
Where  fadorae-lyne  could  neuer  touch  the  grownd 
And  pluck  vp  drowned  honer  by  the  lockes. 
So  he  that  doth  redeeme  her  thence  might  weare 
Wout  eorriuall  all  her  dignityes 
But  out  apon  this  false  fact  fellowship 

Wor,  He  aprehends  a  world  of  figures  here 
But  not  the  forme  of  what  he  should  attend : 
Good  coosen  giue  me  audience  for  a  while 

Hot.  I  cry  yo^  mercy 

Wor.  Those  same  noble  Scots  y*  ar  yow'  prisoners 

Hot.  He  keepe  them  all 
By  God  he  shall  not  haue  a  Scott  of  them. 
No  :  if  a  Scott  would  saue  his  soule  he  shall  not : 
He  keepe  them  :  by  this  liand  : 

Wor.  Yo^  start  away 
And  lend  noe  eare  vnto  my  purposes 
Those  prisoners  yo^  shall  keepe 

Hot.  Nay  I  will,  that's  flat : 
He  said  he  would  not  ransome  Mortimer 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer : 
But  I  will  find  hime  when  he  lyes  a  sleepe 
And  in  his  eare  He  hallow  Mortimer 
Nay  :  He  haue  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 

c  2 
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Nothing  bat  Mortimer ;  &  gim  it  liinie 
To  keepe  his  anger  still  in  motion 

Wer.  Heu«  yo»  eoosen  a  word 

Sot.  AH  Htndieti  here  I  eolemnely  ' 
Swu  how  to  giUl  and  pinch  tbia  BoUiii 
And  that  BUDO  sword  Sd  hnekfAvr  princ 
But  that  I  think«  hia  fiither  lones  him 
And  woold  be  ^laA  be  mett  w*  som  u 
I  woold  base  hime  poysoned  w*  a  pot  c^  ale 

Wor.  Farewell  IdnwinaD :  He  talks  to  yo*    ^ 
When  yo*  ar  better  tempered  to  attend 

Nor.  Whie  what  a  waape-tongoe  Ss  mpatieni  feofe 
Art  thow  to  breake  into  this  womuia  moode 
Tyeing  thine  ear  to  no  tongne  bat  thin  owne. 

Sot.  Wbie  looke  yo*  I  ame  whipt  and  Botmr^d  w*  rodi    ' 
Netled  and  stomig  w*  pismirea :  when  I  beaie 
Of  thiji  ville  poUititian  Bnllingbrooke 
In  mehards  time,  what  doe  yo*  call  the  jdaee    - 
A  plague  apon  it,  it  is  in  Glocesterahire 
Tvras  where  the  mad-cap  dnke  hia  vnckle  kept 
His  vnele  Yorke :  where  I  first  bowed  my  knee 
Vnto  tbia  king  of  smiles:  this  BuUingbrooke : 
Zbloud  when  yo*  &  he  came  backe  from  Raoenapnrgh 

Nor.  Yo"  say  true. 

ffot.  Whie  m.  at  Barkly  Castle.' 
Whie  what  a  candie  deale  of  curtesie 
This  fawninge  grey-hownd  then  did  proffer  me 
Looke  when  bis  infant  fortune  cune  to  age : 

'  Oripnallf  written  "Ttterly"  Altered  to  "Bolemnely"  by  Sir  E. 
Deryng. 

'  Thu  and  the  preceding  line  ue  ereaed,  and  in  their  place  we  fatTei 
in  Deryng's  h&ndwriting — 

"Nor.  Att  Barkly  Castle. 

Hcl.  Vou  My  true." 
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And  gentle  Harry  Percey :  &  kind  coosen  : 

0  the  diaell  take  such  cooseners :  God  forgiue  me : 
Good  vncle  tell  yoW  tale.     I  haue  done. 

War.  Nay  if  yo''  haue  not,  to  it  againe 
We  will  stay  yow'  leasure : 

Hot.  I  haue  don  yfaith : 

War,  Then  once  more  to  yow'  Scottish  prisoners 
Deliuer  them  vp  without  their  ransomo  straight : 
And  make  the  Dowglas  sonne  yow'  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland  :  w*^**  for  diners  reasons 
W^^  I  shall  send  yo^  written  :  be  assurM 
Will  easily  be  granted  yo^  my  lord 

1  speake  not  this  in  estimacon 

As  what  I  thinke  might  be,  but  what  I  knowe 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  &,  sett  downe : 
And  only  staies  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 

Hot.  I  smell  it,  vpon  my  life  it  will  doe  well 

Nor.  Before  the  game's  a  foote  thow  still  lets'*t  slip. 

Hot.  Whie  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  noble  plott 
And  then  y*  power  of  Scotland  &  of  Yorke 
To  joyne  w*  Mortimer :  ha : 

War.  And  so  they  shall 

Hot.  In  feith  it  is  exceedingly  well  aymM 

War.  And  His  noo  little  reasone  bids  vs  speed 
To  saue  our  heads,  by  rayseing  of  a  head 
For,  beare  our  selues  as  euen  as  we  canne 
The  king  will  allwayes  thinke  hime  in  our  debt 
And  thinke,  we  thinke  ourselues  vnsatisfied 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  paie  vs  home 
And  see  alreadie  how  he  doth  begine 
To  make  vs  strangers  to  his  lookos  of  loue 

Hot.  He  does,  he  doesv  weele  be  revengM  on  hime 
War.  Coosine :  farewell :  no  further  ijoe  in  this 
Then  I  in  letters  shall  direct  yow'  course 


When  time  is  npe,  n*^  mil  be  fndJeiily : 

lie  steals  to  Gkndoww  fe  to  Hortin 

Wbere  jtf  te  Dowglae :  fe  onr  powers  at  once 

Am  X  will  fiuhum  it.  dudl  hi^jnlj  meett 

To  bean  onr  fbitanes  in  onr  ownc  strong  armea 

W*  now  we  hold  at  maoh  Tneertainetj 

JTcr.  Famnll  good  hro&st,  we  ehaU  thriaa  I  bwt 

Sal.  Ynole  adae.  O  let  the  howen  be  ihnt 
Till  fields,  k  Uowes,  &  gnmes,  ^and  onx  apart  J!mm» 


ACT:  I'.— SO^N:  6«-. 

EtOwPrinee:  Pothbs 

Pojfn.  Com   ahelter,  alidter,  I  baae  maooaed 
bone,  A  he  frette  like  a  guoM  Tdvei. 
Prfo.  Stand  oloee 

.  EtOar  Fautalffe. 

Fall.  Pojnes,  Poynes,  &  be  huigM  Poynes 

Prin.  Peace  ye  &t-kidneyd  raacall,  what  a  brawling  dost 
thow  keepe. 

FaU.  What  Poynes,  Hall. 

Prin.  He  is  walkt  rp  to  the  top  of  the  hill  He  goe  seeke 
hiine.  lEteit.^ 

FaU.  1  am  acurst  to  rob  in  that  theenea  company :  the 
raecall  hath  remoouM  my  horse :  &  tyed  hime  I  knowe  not 
where :  if  I  traneli  bnt  fewer  foote  by  the  squire  fhrther  a 
foote,  I  shall  breake  my  wind,  well,  I  dooht  not  bat  to  dye  » 
fiure  death  for  all  thia :  if  I  scape  hanging  for  killing  that  rogne : 
I  bane  tbrswome  hia  company  howerly  any  time  this  two  Is 
twenty  yearea :  &  yet  I  am  bewitcht  with  the  ngoea  company, 
if  the  raacall  haue  not  giuen  me  medicines  to  make  me  lone 

'  Thin  direction  i»  in  l>i.-r}-ng's  handwriting. 
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hime  He  be  hangM;  it  could  not  be  else:  I  Iiano  druiiko 
medicines :  Poynes,  Hall,  a  plague  vpon  70*  both,  Bardolfe, 
Peto,  He  starue  ere  He  robe  a  foote  further,  and  Hwoare  not  an 
good  a  deed  as  drinke,  to  tume  true  man  and  leauo  thcMo 
rogues :  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  euer  chewed  witti  a  toiith, 
eight  yeards  of  vneuen  ground,  is  threescore  and  ten  milM  a 
foote  with  me :  And  the  stony-harted  villainen  knowo  it  wf;ll 
enough  :  A  plague  vpon  it,  when  theeucs  cannot  be  tnio  one  to 
another. 

They  whittle:  [and  enter  PrincbJ  ' 

Whew,  a  plague  apon  yo^  all :  giue  me  my  hom*,  yo*  fff^pynn  : 
giue  me  my  horse,  and  be  hang^'d : 

Prin.  Peace  ye  &ttguttA:  lyedown«r:  lay  xWint  *iM*t  ^Atf^,  u* 
the  grownd,  and  list  if  thow  canst  heare  tti«  trisad  //f  Irarell^n. 

FaU.  Haue  yo^  any  leaaem  X^t  lift  m«  rp  a^in^  St^u*/ 
downe :  zbloud  He  not  beare  mv  <^fm^  ik%li  Wf  hr  afS'y^A 
agayne  for  all  the  coyne  in  tfaie  ialtMrm  ^rx^^^^ti^  \  H'b«t  % 
plague  meane  yee  to  colt  me  tbn«. 

Prin.  Thow  Irest  thow  art  D'/t  c^/lt^  ri^rm  *rt  ifh^/AiM 

m 

Fait.  I  prethee  good  princf;  Hall  h^ifi^  u^.  v,  mj  h/*^*^  y^t^^A 
kings  Sonne. 

Prin.  Out  yo*  rogiMr ;  AttiX  I  fc^  yrtf*  ^tfW 
Fait.  Goe  faao2«  thi«   4^rife  lu  tliitt^  *rtfj'  jmi/a  *^»^,> 
garters :  If  I  Ur  taiM:.  Ik  f^sai^t  fcr  t^.:^  ;  xiA  I  Ktk^  x^A  v»4 
lads  ni^fe  <«  all,  k  muk.^  v>  f I*i«i^  v.iw^,  t^.  x  ^>v^  >/  /w/Va 
be  my  ynwm :  wlMfi  j^uwt  U  v/  fr^r«ar'4  u*^  ik  t/^^^  ^/f,   i 
hate  it. 

Bon*  MatM« 


TW  »y^  »'^^«Ai4  W4^V'^«  •'^ ' 


■  "   »•  *    /  ^    ,■  . 
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Ba/rd.  Oase  ye,  ease  y  eo,  on  with  yow  Tunds  thena  mony 
of  the  IdngB  ooffiing  downe  the  hill  ^tis  goting  to  the  kings 
exdioqiier. 

Fab.  Yow  lye  yo«  rogue  Wb  goeing  to  the  King^a  taToma: 

Bard.  Theres  enough  to  make  vb  all : 

Fah.  To  be  hangM 

Prm.  Yo^  fower  shall  front  them  in  the  nanow  lane  Ned 
Poynee  and  I.  will  walk  lower :  if  they  scape  frwn  yo^  inoouniir 
then  they  light  on  vs. 

Pay.  Bat  how  many  be  there  of  them : 

Bard.  Some  eight  or  ten 

Fab.  Zounds  will  they  not  rob  yb 

Prin.  What :  a  coward  S'  John  Pawnch. 

Fab.  Indeed  I  am  not  John  of  Gant  our  grandfiither  but 
yet  noe  coward,  Hall. 

Prm.  Well  weele  leaue  that  to  the  proof 

Pogn.  Sirra  Jack,  thie  horse  stands  behind  the  hedge :  when 
thaw  needest  hime  there  thou  shaUt  find  hime  And  there  stand 
ready  Hanrey,  Peto,  and  Rossill :  goe  thow  and  Baidolffi»  the- 
ther :  Prince  Hall  and  I  will  make  good  the  foote  of  the  hill 
and  between  vs  they  cannot  escape :  farewell  and  stand  fast. 

FaU.  Now  cannot  I  strick  hime  if  I  should  be  hang'^d 

Exit  Falstalff  4r  Bardolff. 

Prin,  Ned :  where  ar  our  disguises 

Payn.  Here,  put  on,  put  on  : 

Prin.  So :  Poynes  looke  vp  the  hill :  *  see  what  is  done  there : 

At  sea  the  greater  fish  devoures  the  lesse :     And  on  the  land 

woulues  line  by  killing  lambes :     Now  when  the  theeues  haue 

bound  the  true  men :  and  the  true  men  robM  the  theeues  agayne : 

it  wilbe  argument  for  a  weeke  laughter  for  a  time,  and  a  good 

jest  for  ever. 

Poynes  returned. 

Poy,  Come  Hall  goe:  the  theeues  ar  diuidingthe  true  mens 

j!;oods. 

*  Dcryng  here  adds,  Exit  Poynes. 
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Prin.  Gome  suddenly,  suddenly. 

They  two  goe  out  Sf  rob  Falstalff  4*  the 
rest:  Fai^talff 4* Bardolf  runne away 
ouer  the  itage  as  Fai^t.  goes  he  speakes^ 
O  cowardly  prince  &  Poynes,  where  ar  they ! 


ACT:  !«— SCiEN:  6^. 

Enter  againe  Prince  <$•  Poynes. 

Prin,  Gott  with  much  ease:  Now  merily  to  horse:  the 
theeues  ar  scattered,  and  possest  with  feare  so  strongly  that 
they  dare  not  meet  each  other :  each  takes  his  fellow  for  an 
officer :  Away  good  Ned :  Falstalfe  sweares  to  death :  and  lards 
the  leane  earth  as  hee  wallkes  along :  wearH  not  for  laughinge 
I  should  pitty  hime 

Poyn,  How  the  rogue  roar'd 

Exeunt 

ACT:  II<»»— SCiEN:  K 
Enter  Hotspur  solus :  reading  a  letter. 

"  But  for  my  owne  part,  my  lord.  I  could  be  well  contented 
"  to  be  there :  in  respect  of  the  loue  I  beare  yow'  howse  '*'' 

He  could  be  contented :  whie  is  he  not  then :  in  the  respect  of 
the  loue  he  beares  our  howse  he  showes  in  this :  tliat  he  louos 
his  owne  bame  better  then  he  loues  our  howse :  Lett  me  see 
some  more 

"  The  purpose  yow  vnder-take  is  dangerus  "*' 

Whie  thafs  certaine :  His  daungorus  to  take  a  cold :  to  sleep,  to 
drinke,  (but  I  tell  yo^  (my  lord  foole)  out  of  this  nettle  danger  : 
wee  pluck  this  flower  safty. 

*'  The  purpose  yow  vudertake  is  dangerouH  :  the  fricudH  yow 
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*^  hane  named  ynoertaine:  the  time  itadfe  TiUNirled,  i 
^  whole  plot  to  light,  for  the  ooonterpoise  of  so  gieate 
"  ritioa.** 


Say  70^ so:  sayyo^so:  I  flaievnto  70^  agayne:  70^  ara shal- 
low oowardl7  hinde :  and  70^  170:  whatalak-braine  is  this;  by 
the  Lord  our  plot  ia  a  good  plot  as  ener  was  la7d :  onr  frind 
tme  and  oonstant :  A  good  plot :  good  flrinds :  and  fhU  of 
expectation :  an  excellent  plott :  veny  good  friends :  what  afirasty 
spirited  rogue  is  this :  whie :  M7  lord  of  York  eofiiends  the 
plot :  and  the  generall  course  of  this  action:  Zounds  and  I 
weare  noweb7  this  rascall.  I  could  bra7ne  hime  with  his  ladies 
fiinne :  is  there  not  m7  frther :  m7  vnde  and  myselft :  Lord 
Edmond  Mortimer:  My  lord  of  York :  and  Owen  GHendower : 
is  there  not  besides  the  Dowglas :  haue  I  not  all  thein  letten 
to  meet  me  in  armes  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month :  And  ar 
not  some  of  them  sett  forward  alreadie  what  a  pagan  raseaU  is 
this :  and  Infidell  Ha :  70^  shall  see  now  in  yerrjr  sincerity  of 
feare  &  cold  hart :  will  he  to  the  king :  and  lay  open  all  our 
proceedings :  0  I  could  diuid  my  selfe :  and  goe  to  buffetts  for 
moueing  sach  a  dish  of  skime  milke,  with  so  honerable  an 
action :  hang  hime :  Lett  hime  tell  the  kinge :  we  ar  prepard. 
I  will  sett  forward  to  night. 

Enter  his  Ladie 

How  now  Kate :  I  must  leaue  yo^  within  these  two  bowers. 

Ladi,  0  my  good  lord :  whie  are  yo^  thus  alone 
For  what  offence  haue  I  this  fortnight  bine 
A  banisht  woman  from  my  Harryes  bed  \ 
Tell  me  sweet  lord  what  ist  that  takes  from  thee 
Thie  stomake :  pleasure :  and  thie  golden  sleepe : 
Whie  dost  thow  bend  thine  eyes  vpon  the  earth 
&  start  so  often  when  thou  set'*st  aloue ! 
Whie  hast  thow  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thie  cheekes 
&  giueii  my  trcaauix?s  &  my  rights  of  thtt? 
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To  tbick-ev'ii  muBiDg  ;  &j  curst  malauohoUy 

In  my  foint  slurabera  :  I  by  thee  haue  '  watcht : 

&  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wares 

Speake  tearraes  of  maiiag  to  thie  bounding  steed 

Cry  conrrag  to  the  feild  :  &  thow  hast  talkt 

Of  sallies  i;  retires  ;  trenches  :  tents  : 

Of  pallizadoes,  frontiers  :   parapetts  : 

Of  basiliskea :  of  cannoii  culuerine 

Of  prisoners  ranaome ;  &  of  souMiers  alaiue 

And  all  the  current  of  a  heddy  fight 

Thie  spirit  within  thee  liatb  boene  90  at  warre 

&  thus  hath  so  bestiiT''il  thee  in  thie  sleep 

That  beds  of  sweat  hath  stood  vpo  thie  brow. 

Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturheil  streame 

&  in  tbio  face  atrang  motions  haue  apear'd 

Such  as  wee  see  when  men  restraino  theirc  breath 

On  some  j!;reat  suddaino  hast :   0  what  portents  ar  these 

Some  heavy  busines  bath  my  lord  in  baud 

&  I  must  know  it :  else  he  louee  me  not. 

Enter  a  leruaiit. 

Hot.   What  bo  ;  is  Gilliams  w'  the  packet  gone 

fier.   He  is  my  lord :   an  bower  agoe 

Hot.  Hath  Cuttler  brought  those  horses  from  the  Slireific 

Ser.  One  horse :  my  lord  :   he  brought  eueu  now  ^ 

Hot.  What  horse  :  a  roano :  a  crop  eare  is  it  not  t         _  ^1 

Ser.  It  is  my  lord 

Hot.  That  roane  shall  be  my  throane :  well :  I  will  backi 
hime  straight :  Esperance  :  bid  Buttlor  Icade  hime  forth  int( 
the  parke.  Exit  seraaimt^' 

Lad.  But  heare  yo"  my  lord 

Hot.  What  sayeat  thow  my  ladic ! 


'  Added  by  Sir  E.  Deryug. 
■  This  direction  i'  by  Dtrynjr. 
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Lad.  What  u  U  nnuB  yo**  away ! 

Hot.  Whi«  my  horse  (my  loue)  my  horae : 

Lady.  Oat  yo*  mad-headed  ape  :  a  weaslc  hath  not  eucli  t 
deale  of  spleene  as  yo"  ar  to»t  with :  In  ftitb  Da  kwnra  jrmK 
boameB  Harry :  that  I  will:.  I  feare:  my  brother  MortUMrdetii 
■tiire  about  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  yo*  to  lyno  hit  Httev- 
prize :  bat  if  yo'  goe : 

B<>t.  So  &r  a  fimto :  I  shiJl  be  weary :  lone. 

Ladf/.  Come,  oome,  yo*  paraqoito :  answeare  me 
Directly  to  this  qoeetion  that  I  shall  aske 

Bot.  K-mj.  away  yo*  triflw :  looe :  I  lone  thee  oat 
I  oare  not  for  thee.  Kate :  this  is  no  worid  ■  -.     .    ■  i. 

To  ]^y  w*  mammetts :  &  to  tilt  w*  Upa 
We  mart  haae  bloody  noaee :  &  oraokt  orownea  „; 

ft  passe  them  onrrent  too,  Gt>d8  me  my  hone 
What  nieet  thow  Kate :  what  wonldst  thow  haoa  i^.  ma    . 

Ladif.  Doe  not  yo*  lone  me :  doe  yo*  not  iodeod  - 
Wdl:  doe  not  then  :  for  sinoe  yo*  lone  me  not 
I  will  not  lone  myselie :  doe  yo*  not  lone  me : 
Nay :  tell  me  if  yo*  speake  in  jest  or  no ! 

Hot.  Gome  wilt  thow  see  me  ride 
&  when  I  ame  a  horee-backe  I  will  sweare 
I  loue  thee  infinittly  :  but  hark  yo*  Kate, 
I  most  not  haue  yo*  henceforth  question  me 
Whether  I  goe :  nor  reason  wheare  about 
Whether  I  must :  I  must :  &;  to  conclud 
This  euening  must  I  leaue  yo*  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  yo*  wise  :  but  yet  noe  farther  wise 
Then  Harry  Porceys  wif :  constant  yo*  ar 
Bat  yet  a  woman  :  &  for  secrecy 
Noe  lady  closer ;  for  I  will  beleene 
Thow  wilt  not  Ttter  what  thow  dost  not  kaowe 
&  80  &re  will  I  trust  thee  gentle  Kate 

Lady.  How  :  so  &r : 

Hot.  Not  an  inch  further ;  but  harke  yu*  Kate 
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Whether  I  goe :  thither  shall  yo^  goe  too  : 
To  daie  will  I  sett  forth :  tomorrow  yo^ 
Will  this  content  yo"  Kate  ? 

LcLdy.  It  must  of  force :  Exeunt 


ACT:  II<««.  SCiEN:  2<»*. 
Enter  Prince  4*  Poynes. 

Prin.  Ned  prethee  come  out  of  that  fatt  roome  &;  lend  me 
thie  hand  to  laugh  a  little : 

Poy,  Where  hast  beene  Hall  ? 

Prin.  With  three  or  fower  logger-heads :  ainongs'*t  three  or 
fower-score  hogges-heads :  I  haue  sownded  the  verry  bace- 
string  of  humillity .  Sirra :  I  ame  swome  brother  to  a  leach  of 
drawers  and  can  ccJl  them  ^  all  by  theire  Christian  names  ;  as 
Tom,  Dick,  &  Francis ;  they  take  it  already  apon  there 
salluation,  that  though  I  be  but  Prince  of  Wales :  yett  I  ame 
the  king  of  curtesie :  and  tell  me  flat  I  ame  not  prowd  Jack, 
like  Falstalfe,  but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettall,  a  good  boy, 
(by  the  Lord  so  they  call  me)  and  when  I  ame  King  of 
England :  I  shall  comand  all  the  good  lads  in  East-cheape, 
they  call  drinking  deepe :  dieing  Scarlett :  &;  when  yo*  breath 
in  yow'  wattering  :  they  crye  hem  :  &  bid  yo^  play  it  ofi".  to 
conclude :  I  ame  so  good  a  proficient  in  on  quarter  of  an 
hower;  that  I  can  drinke  with  any  tincker  in  his  owne 
language  dureing  my  lyfe.  I  tell  thee  Ned :  thow  hast  lost 
much  honour  that  thow  weant .  not  w^  me  in  this  action  but 
sweet  Ned :  to  sweeten  this  name  of  Ned :  I  giue  thee  this 
peny-worth  of  sugar :  Clapt  euen  now  into  my  hand  by  an 
ynder  skinker :  on  that  neuer  spake  other  English  in  his  life 
then  eight  shillings  and  sixe  pence :  and  yo^  ar  wellcom  w*  this 
shrill  addition  anon,  anon :  sir :  Score  a  pint  of  Bastard  in  the 

*  Originally,  "  they  call  me." 
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halfe  mooDe  or  90:  but  Ned:  to  driue  away  the  time  till 
Falstalfe  oonie  I  prt-tliM  doe  thow  stand  in  some  by-roorae  1 
while  I  question  my  puny  drawer :  to  what  eiid  he  gauo  me  the 
sugar :  aud  doe  neuer  leaue  calHog  Francis :  that  his  tale  to 
me  may  he  nothing  but  anon  ;  step  aside,  &  He  shew  tlie  a 
present. 

Po^.  Francis 

Prin.  Thow  art  purBtt 

Po;/.  Francis 

Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Anon,  anon,  sir;  Looke  dowiie  into  y*  pomganiet 
Eolfr. 

Prin.  Come  hither  Francis  : 

Fran.  My  lord. 

Pria.  How  long  hast  thow  to  seme  Francis  ! 

Fran.  Foi-sooth  fine  yeares,  &  as  much  as  to- 

Pot/a.  Francis: 

FrMt,  Anon:  anon  sir: 

Prin,  Flue  yeares :  berlady  a  long  lease  for  the  eliDekeing  ot 
pewter ;  bat  Francis,  darest  thow  be  bo  viQiaiit  as  to  playe  the 
coward  w*  thie  indenture  and  shew  it  a  bire  payer  of  heelea 
and  ranne  from  it. 

Fran.  0  Lord  sir.  He  be  swome  apon  all  the  bookee  ia 
England :  I  could  find  in  my  hart 

Peyn.  Francis. 

Fran.  Anon  sir. 

Prin.  How  old  art  thow  Francis ! 

Fran.  Let  me  see :  about  Michaelmas  next  I  shall  be — 

Pogn.  Francis 

Fran.  Anon  sir :  pray  stay  jo'  a  little  my  lord. 

Prin.  Nay  but  barke  yo»  Francis :  for  the  sugar  thow  gaaest 
me :  twas  a  peny-worth  was't  not  J 

Fran.  O  Lord.  I  would  it  had  been  two  : 
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Prin.  I  will  giue  thee  for  it  a  thowsand  pownd :  aske  me 
when  thow  willt  &  thow  shalt  haue  it. 

Poyn.  Francis 

Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

Prin,  Anon  Francis :  no  Francis :  bat  tomorrow  Francis : 
or  Francis,  on  Thursday,  or  indeed  Francis :  when  thow  wilt, 
but  Francis. 

Fran,  My  lord. 

Prin.  Wilt  thow  rob  this  leatheme  jerkin :  christall  button  ; 
not-pated,  agat-ring,  Puck-stockeing :  Cadice-garter,  smooth 
tongue,  Spanish  pouch 

Fran.  0  Lord  sir,  who  doe  yo*^  meane : 

Prin.  Whie  then,  yow'  brown  bastard  is  yow'  only  drinke : 
for  looke  yo^  Francis,  yow'  white  canvasse  doubled  will  sully. 
In  Barbary  it  will  not  com  to  so  much. 

Poyn.  Francis 

Fran.  What  sir 

Prin.  Away  yo^  rogue,  dost  thow  not  hearo  hime  call  ? 

Here  they  both  call  hinie :  the  Drawer  stands 
amazed:  not  hwweing  vf^  way  to goe.^ 

Enter  Vintner. 

Vint.  Wh&i:  stands'*t  thow  still ;  and  hears'^t  such  a  calUng : 
Looke  to  the  ghests  within.  My  lord  old  Sir  John  witli 
halfe  a  dozen  more,  are  at  the  dore  :  shall  I  lett  them  inn  l 

Prin.  Lett  them  alon  awhile,  and  then  open  the  dore. 
Poynes  ! 

Enter  PoYNES. 

Poyn.  Anon,  anon  sir : 

^  Instead  of  this  direction,  Der3mg  has  written,  ^*' Exit  Drawer^ 
The  two  next  speeches,  here  given  to  the  Vintner  and  the  Prince,  are 
scratched  through,  and  Sir  E.  D.  inserts  in  their  plaoe,^* 

*^  Prince.  Poynes  T 
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Prin.  Sirra  Falstalfe,  and  the  rest  of  the  iheeues  are  at  the 
dore :  *  shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Poyn.  As  merry  as  cricketts  my  lad.  but  harke  yee  what 
cunning  match  haue  yo^  made  with  this  jest  of  the  drawer : 
com  :  what's  the  issue  ? 

Frin,  I  ame  now  of  all  humors  that  haue  shewed  them- 
selues  humors  :  since  the  old  daies  of  goodman  Adam  ;  to  the 
pupill  age  of  this  present  twelue  a  clock  at  night :  whaf's  a 
clock!  Francis: 

Fran.  Anon,  anon  sir.     (Within)* 

Frin.^  That  euer  this  fellow  should  haue  fewer  words  then 
a  parret ;  and  yett  the  sonne  of  a  woman :  his  industry  is  vp 
stayers :  and  downe  stayers :  his  eloquence  the  parcell  of  a 
reckoning :  I  am  not  yett  of  Perceys  mynd ;  the  Hotspur  of 
the  North ;  he  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seauen  dozen  of 
Scotts  at  a  breakfast :  washes  his  hands  and  sayes  to  his 
wife ;  fie  vpo  this  quiet  lyfe :  I  want  worke.  0  my  sweet 
Harry  saies  shee,  how  many  hast  thow  kilFd  to  daie !  giue 
my  roane  horse  a  drinke  saies  :  and  answeares,  some  forteene 
an  hower  after.  A  trifle :  a  trifle :  I  prethee  call  in  Falstalfe, 
He  play  Percy  ;  and  that  damn'd  brawne  shall  play  dame 
Mortimer  his  wife  :  Riuo  sayes  the  drunkard :  Call  in  ribs  : 
call  in  tallow. 

ACT:   Ildi.  SC^N:  3tia. 

Entf^r  Falstalfe  &  Bardolfe.  * 

Fof/n,   Wellcome  Jacke,  where  hast  thow  beeno  ? 

FaLs.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  I  saie  ;  and  a  vengeance  to  : 

^  Instead  of  the  sentence  in  Italics,  Deryng  writes,  "  will  be  heere 
anon." 

^  Added  by  Derjng. 

^  Deryng  here  adds,  "  Call  in  Falstaffe." 

*  Deryng  has  added,  "  and  Francis." 
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Mary  and  amen :  giue  me  a  cup  of  sack  boy :  *  ere  I  leade  this 
life  longe ;  He  sowe  nether-stockes,  and  mend  them ;  and  foote 
them  too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  ;  giue  me  a  cup  of  sacke 
Bogae ;  is  there  noe  vertue  extant. 

Prin.  Did'^Bt  thow  neuer  see  Titan  kisse  a  dish  of  batter : 
pittiiull  harted  Titan ;  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the 
fiunne ;  if  thow  didsH  then  behold  that  compound : 

Fals.  Yo"  rogue ;  here's  Ijine  in  the  sacke  too ;  there  is 
nothing  but  rogery  to  be  found  in  villanous  man :  yett  a  coward 
is  worse  then  a  cupe  of  sacke  with  lyme  in  it.  A  villanous 
coward :  goe  thie  wayes  old  Jacke ;  dye  when  thow  wilt :  if 
manhood  good  manhood  be  not  forgott  vpon  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  then  am  I  a  shotten-herring ;  there  Hues  not  three 
good  men  ynhangM  in  England.  And  on  of  them  is  fatt  and 
growes  old :  God  help  the  while :  a  bad  world  I  say.  I  would 
I  weare  a  weauer :  I  could  singe  psalmes  or  any  thinge.  A 
plague  of  all  cowards  I  saie  still. 

Prin.  How  now  wolsacke  whate  mutter  yo". 

jPa&.  A  kings  sonn  :  if  I  doe  not  beate  the  out  of  thie 
kingdome  with  a  dagger  of  lath :  a  driue  all  thie  subjects 
before  thee ;  like  a  flock  of  wild-geese.  He  neuer  weare  hare 
on  my  fece  more  :  yo^  Prince  of  Wales : 

Prin.  Whie  yo^  horson  round  man  :  whaf's  the  matter. 

Fab.  Ar  yo^  not  a  coward :  answeare  me  to  that :  &  Poynes 
there. 

Prin.  Zounds  yo''*  fatt  pawnch :  and  yee  call  me  coward 
He  stabe  thee.     He  take  say  of  yee. ' 

FaU.  I  call  thee  coward  :  He  see  thee  damn'*d  ere  I  call  thee 
coward :  but  I  would  giue  a  thowsand  pownd  I  could  runne  as 
fast  as  thow  cansH  ye  ar  straight  enough  in  the  shoulders ;  yo^ 

^  Exit  Francis  and  enters  with  sacke  and  a  glasse. — ^£.  D. 
'  "Thou"  is  written  over  this  word,  and  also  over  "yee,"  the  fourth 
word  following. 

*  In  Deryng's  handwriting. 

1) 
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care  not  who  sees  yo^  backe :  call  yo"  that  baking  of  yoW 
friends.  A  plague  of  such  backing :  giue  me  them  that  will 
fiice  me :  giue  me  a  cup  of  sacke.  I  am  a  villaine  if  I  drank 
to  daie. 

Prin.  O  villaine  thie  lips  ar  scarse  wipM  scince  thow  drunkest 
last. 

Fah.  AlPs  on  for  that. 

He  drinkesJ 
A  plague  of  all  cowards  still  I  say. 

Prin.  What's  the  matter  : 

Fah.  Whaf^s  the  matter :  here  be  fewer  of  vs  haue  tane  a 
thowsand  pownds  this  morning. 

Prin.  Where  is  it  Jacke  ;  where  is  it : 

Fah,  Where  is  it :  taken  from  vs  it  is :  an  hundreth  vpon 
poore  fewer  of  vs. 

Prin.  What :  an  hundred  man  : 

Fah.  I  am  a  rogue  if  I  weare  not  at  half  sword  with  a 
dozen  of  them  two  bowers  together.  I  haue  scaped  by 
miracle.  I  ame  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublett ; 
fower  through  the  hose :  my  buckcler  cutt  through  and  through : 
my  sword  liackt  like  a  handsaw  Ecce  »iannm :  I  neuer  dealt 
better  scince  I  was  a  man  :  all  would  not  doe  :  a  plague  of  all 
cowards  :  lett  liardolfe  speake  if  ho  spoako  more  or  lesse  tlien 
truth  he  is  a  villaine  &  the  sonn  of  darkncs. 

Pn'/i.  Speake  sirra  how  was  it : 

f^ar.  Fower  of  vs  sett  vpon  some  dozen. 

Fah.  Sixteen  at  least  my  lord  and  bound  them. 

Bard.  No.  no.  tliev  weare  not  bound. 

Fah.  Yo'^  rogue  they  weare  bound  :  euery  man  of  them  or  1 
am  a  Jew  else  :     An  Ebrcw  Jew  : 

Bard.  As  we  weare  sliareing :  some  six  or  seaiien  fresh  men 
sett  vpon  vs. 

Fah.  And  viibound  the  rest:  and  then  com  in  tlie  other. 

*  Ejit  Francis,  added  by  Deryng. 
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Prtn.  What  fou^t  ye  w^  them  all. 

FcUs.  All :  I  know  not  what  yee  call  all ;  but  if  I  fought 
not  with  fifty  of  them  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish  :  if  there 
weare  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  vpon  poore  old  Jake,  then 
ame  I  noe  two  legM  creature. 

Pcy.  Pray  G^  yo''  haue  not  murthered  som  of  them. 

Fals.  Nay  that^s  past  praying  for :  I  haue  pepered  two  of 
them ;  two  of  them  I  ame  sure  I  haue  paid :  two  rogues  in 
buckerom  sutes :  I  tell  thee  what  Hall ;  if  I  tell  thee  a  lye, 
spitt  in  my  &ce,  call  me  horse :  thow  knowest  my  old  word : 
here  I  laye ;  and  thus  I  bore  my  poynt :  fower  rogues  in 
buckrom  lett  driue  at  mo. 

Prin.  What  fewer :  thow  saids'^t  but  two  euen  now. 

Fais.  Fower  Hall :   I  told  thee  fower. 

Poyn.  1. 1,  he  said  fower. 

Fab.  These  fower  came  all  afront  and  maynly  thrust  at 
me :  I  made  noe  more  adoe  but  tooke  all  their  seaueu  poynes 
in  my  tar^ett  thus. 

Prin.  Seauen  ;  whie  there  weare  but  fower  euen  now. 

Fab.  In  buckerom : 

Pagn.  I  fower  in  buckrome  sutes 

Fab.  Seauen :  by  these  hilts :  or  I  am  a  villaine  else : 

Pfin.  Prethee  lett  hime  alone :  we  shall  haue  more  anon. 

Fab.  Dost  thow  heare  me  Hall : 

Prin.  T,  and  marke  thee  too  Jacke 

Fals.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listning  to ;  those  nyne  in 
buckrom  that  I  told  thee  off. 

Prin.  So  two  more  already 

Fab.  Theiro  poynts  being  broken : 

Poyn.  Downe  fell  his  hose : 

Fab.  Began  to  giue  me  grownd :  but  I  followed  me  close : 
came  in  foote  and  hand,  and  with  a  thought  seauen  of  the 
eleuen  I  paid. 

Prin.  0  monstras:  eleuen  buckrom  men  growne  out  of 
two. 

1)  2 
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Fah.  But  as  the  iliuelt  would  haue  it ;  three  misbe^ten 
knauG»  in  Kendall  green,  came  at  my  barke  and  lett  driue  at 
me  :  for  it  was  sa  darke  Hall :  that  tboiv  could'st  not  see  thie 
hand. 

Prin.  These  lyes  ar  like  the  father  that  begetis  them  grosse 
as  a  mountains :  open :  palpable :  whie  thow  clay-hraind  gutts ; 
thow  knotted-pated-foole  thow  horeon  obBcene  greasie  taUow 
catch. ' 

Fah.  What :  art  thow  mad :  art  thow  mad  :  is  not  the 
truth  the  truth  : 

Prin.  Whie  how  could'st  thow  know  these  men  in  Kendall 
greene  when  it  was  so  darke  thow  could''st  not  see  thie  hand : 
come  tell  us  yowf  rason  what  aaiest  thow  to  this. 

Poyn.  Come-,  yow'  reason  Jake,  yow'  reason : 

Fah.  What  vpon  compultion.  Zounds  and  I  weare  at  the 
strappado,  or  all  the  rackes  iu  the  world :  I  would  not  tell 
yo"  on  compulsion :  giuo  yo"  a  reason  on  conipullaion,  if  reasona 
wearo  as  plenty  aa  blackeberries :  I  would  giue  noe  man  a 
reason  on  compulsion  :  I. 

Prin.  lie  be  noe  longer  guilty  of  this  ainne  t  this  sanguine 
coward:  this  bed-presser,  this  horseback- breaker  this  huge  hiU 
of  fleah. 

Fah.  Zbloud  yo^  etarueling :  yo*  elfsktn :  yo*  dri'd  neats 
tongue,  bulls- pizell :  yo"  stock -fish :  O  tor  breath  to  rtter ;  what 
is  like  thee :  yo'  taylors  yard :  yo*  sheath :  yo*  bowcajse,  yo* 
Tile  standing  tucke 

Prin.  Well  breath  a  whill,  and  then  to  it  agalne :  and  when 
thow  hast  tryed  thie  selfe  in  bace  compariaona :  heare  me  speak 
but  thus. 

Po^n.  Marke  Jackc : 

Prin.  We  two,  saw  yo*  fower,  sett  on  tower  and  bownd 
them ;  and  weare  maistera  of  theire  wealth.    Marke  now  what 

'  ThiB  word  ia  altered  to  "cfaest"  by  the  originnl  «cril>e,  and  in  the 
■ame  band  as  the  rest  uf  the  MS. 
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a  plaine  tale  shall  putt  yo"  downe :  then  did  we  two  sett  on  yo" 
fower  and  w*  a  word  out-facM  yo''  from  yow'  prize  :  And  haue 
it :  yea,  and  can  shew  it  yo^  here  in  the  howse :  and  Falstalffe 
yo^  carried  away  yow'  gutts  as  nimbly  with  as  quick  dexterity 
and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  runne :  and  roare :  as  euer  I  hard 
bull-calfe :  whatt  a  slaue  art  thow  to  hack  tliie  sword  as  thow 
hast  don :  and  then  saie  it  was  in  fidit :  what  tricke :  what 
diuise :  what  starting  hole  canst  thou  now  find  out  to  hide 
thee  from  this  open  and  aparant  shame. 

Poyn,  Gome  letts'^t  heare  Jacke  ;  what  tricke  hast  thow  nowe : 

Fals.  By  the  Lord  I  knewe  ye  as  well  as  He  that  made  yo'' : 
whie  heare  yo^  my  maisters,  was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heire 
aparant:  should  I  tume  vpon  the  true  prince:  whie  thow 
knowest  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules  :  but  beware  instinct :  the 
lyon  will  not  touch  the  true  prince,  instinct  is  a  great  matter. 
I  was  a  coward,  on  instinct :  I  shall  thinke  of  myselfe  and  thee 
the  better  dureing  my  whole  life.  I  for  a  valiant  lyon :  and 
thow  for  a  true  prince :  but  by  the  Lord  lads,  I  ame  glad  yo^ 
haue  the  mony  :  hostesse  clap  to  the  dores :  watcht  to  night : 
pray  tomorrow :  Gallants,  lads,  boyes,  hai*ts  of  gold,  all  the 
titles  of  good  fellowship  com  to  yo'':  What  shall  we  be 
merry  shall  we  haue  a  play  extempore. 

Prin.  Content  and  the  argument  shalbe :  thie  running 
away. 

Fali.  A  :  no  more  of  that  Hall  &  thow  louest  me 

Enter  Hostesse. 

Ho$.  0  Jesue  :  my  lord  the  prince : 

Pfin.  How  now  my  ladie  the  hostesse :  whatt  saiest  thow 
to  me! 

Ho9,  Marry  my  lord  there^s  a  noble  man  of  the  court  at 
dore,  would  speake  with  yo''  he  saies  he  comes  from  yow' 
father. 

Prin.  6iue  hime  as  much  as  will  make  hime  a  royall  man 
and  send  hime  backe  againe  to  my  mother. 
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Pab.  What  manner  of  man  is  he : 

ffoi.  An  old  man. 

Fab.  What  doth  graoity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight :  shall 
I  gine  hime  his  answeare : 

Prill.  Preihee  doe  Jacke. 

Fab.  Faith  and  Tie  send  hime  packeing: 

Bent  Faub. 

Prin.  Now :  rirs :  Berlady  70^  finight  fiure :  Bardolffe,  70^ 
ar  a  lion  to :  70^  ran  awa7  apon  instinct :  70^  will  not  touch 
the  trae  prince :  noe  fye. 

Bard.  Faith  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  nmne : 

Prifi.  Faith  tell  me  now  in  earnest  how  cam  Falstalfies 
sword  so  hackt : 

Bard.  Why  he  hackt  it  with  his  dagger :  and  said  he  would 
sweare  troth  out  of  England,  bnt  he  would  make  70^  beleeae 
it  was  don  in  fight :  and  pentwaded'ys  to  doe  the  like.'  I  blosht 
to  heare  his  monsterons  devises. 

Prin.  O  villaine  thow  stolest  a  cap  of  saeke  eightteene 
years  agoe :  and  weart  taken  with  the  manner  &  euer  scince 
thow  hast  blusht  extempore :  thow  hadsH  fire  and  sword  on  thie 
side  and  yet  thou  runs''t  away :  what  instinct  hadst  thow  for  it. 

Bard,  My  lord,  doe  yo^  see  these  meteors  ;  doe  yo^  behold 
these  exhalations : 

Prin,  I  doc. 

Bard.  What  thinke  yo^  they  portend  : 

Prin.  Hott  liuers  and  cold  purses. 

Bard,  Oholer  my  lord  ;  if  rightly  taken. 

Enter  Falstalff. 

Prin.  No  if  rightly  taken,  halter :  here  conies  leano  Jacke : 
hero  comes  bare-bone :  how  now  my  sweet  creature  of  bom- 
bast ;  how  long  ist  agoe  Jack  scince  thow  sawest  thine  owne 
knee : 

^  DcrjTig  has  written  in  the  margin,  **  vide  printed  bookc." 
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Fah.  My  owne  knee :  when  I  was  about  thie  yeares  (Hall) 
I  was  not  an  eagles  talent  in  the  waste :  I  could  haue  crept 
into  any  aldennans  thumb-ring :  a  plague  of  sighing  and  greefe 
it  blowes  a  man  ¥p  like  a  bladder:  there'^s  yillanous  news 
abroad :  here  was  si'  John  Braby  from  yow'  father :  yo*^  must 
goe  to  the  court  in  the  morning :  the  same  mad  fellowe  of  the 
North,  Percey,  and  he  of  Wales  that  gaue  Amamon  the 
bastinado,  and  made  Lucifer  cuckhold  ;  and  swore  the  diuell 
his  true  liedgman  vpon  the  crossc  of  a  welsh  hooke.  What  a 
phiguecallyowhime! 

Poyn,  Owen  Glendower : 

Fals,  Owen,  Owen,  the  same  and  his  sonne  in  lawe  Mor- 
timer: and  old  Northumberland  and  the  sprighly  Scot  of 
Scotts :  Dowglas  that  runnes  a  horse-backe  yp  a  hill  perpen- 
dicular. 

Prin.  He  that  rids  at  high  speed,  and  with  a  pistoU  kills  a 
sparrow  flyeing. 

Fah.  Yo''  haue  hit  it. 

Prin.  So  did  he  neuer  the  sparrow : 

Fah.  Well :  that  rascall  hath  good  mettall  in  himo  he  will 
not  runne. 

Prin.  Whie  what  a  rascall  art  thow  then  to  prayso  hinie  so 
for  runing. 

Feds,  A  horsbacke  (ye  cuckoo)  but  a  foot«  he  will  not  budge 
a  foote. 

Prin,  Yes  Jacke  vpon  instinct. 

Fah,  I  grant  ye  vpon  instinct :  well  hee  is  there  too  &  one 
Mordake  and  a  thowsand  blew-caps  more.  Worcester  is 
stoUen  away  by  night ;  thie  fathers  beard  is  turned  whitte  w* 
the  newes :  yo''  may  buy  land  now  as  cheape  as  stincking 
mackrell. 

Prin,  Then  tis  like  if  there  come  a  hott  sunn,  &  tliis  ciuill 
buffetting  hold  we  shall  buy  maiden-heads  as  they  buy  hob- 
nayles,  by  the  hundreds. 

Fah.  By  the  masse  lad  thow  saiest  true :  it  is  like  we  shall 
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haue  good  trading  that  way  :  but  tell  me  Hall :  art  uot  tliow 
liorrible  afear'd,  tliow  being  heire  aparant :  Could  tlie  world 
picko  out  three  such  envmies  .igaiue.  as  that  fiend  Dowglas. 
tbat  spirit  Percy,  and  that  diuell  Glendower:  art  not  thow 
hon'ible  afraide :   doth  not  thie  blood  thrill  at  it : 

Priu.  Not  a  whitte  efaitli :      1  lacke  some  of  thie  instinct 

Fals.  Well  thow  willt  be  horrible  chidd  tonioiTow  when 
thow  comest  to  tliic  father:  if  thow  doe  louo  nie  practis  an 
answeare : 

Prin.  Doe  thow  stand  for  iny  fatlier  &  oxamyiie  me  vpon 
the  jterticulars  of  my  life. 

Fall.  Shall  I  :  Content :  this  chaire  shall  be  my  state :  thiw 
dagger  my  septer,  &  this  cushion  my  crowue : 

Pria.  Thie  state  is  taken  for  a  joynd-stoole:  thie  golden 
Boptcr  for  a  leaden  dagger :  &  tliie  pretious  rich  crown  for  a 
pittituH  bauld  crowne. 

Pals.  Well  &  the  fire  of  grace  bo  uot  quite  out  of  thee  now 
shalt  thow  be  mooued :  giue  me  a  cupe  of  sacke  to  make  myn 
eyes  looke  red,  that  it  may  be  thought  I  hane  wept :  for  I  must 
speake  in  passion  &  1  will  doe  it  in  kinge  Cambises  vaync 

Prin.  VVoll  here  is  my  legg: 

PaU.  And  here  is  my  si>each :  stand  aside  uobility 

Hog.  0  Jesu  :  this  is  excellent  sport  ifaith  : 

Fait.  Weope  uot  sweet  Queea  :  for  trickling  teares  ar 
vainc. 

ffof.  0  the  father  how  he  holdea  his  countenance : 

Fals.  For  God's  sake  lords  convey  my  tristfiill  queene : 
For  teares  doe  atop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes : 

Hot.  0  Jesu :  he  doth  it  as  like  on  of  these  harlotry  players 
as  euer  I  b«e. 

Fait.  Peace  good  pint-pott :  peace  good  tickle  hraine :  Harry ; 
I  doe  not  only  marvell  where  thou  apendest  thie  time,  but  also 
how  thow  art  accompany'd  i  for  though  the  canimomile  the  more 
it  is  troden  on,  the  taster  it  growes,  yett  youth  the  more  it  is 
wasted  the  sooner  it  woare)^.     Thow  arl   mv  t^onne.     I   haue 
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ptly  thie  mothers  word,  partly  my]  ovme  opinion :  but  cheifly 
a  villanous  trick  of  thine  eye,  &  a  foolish  hanging  of  thie 
neather  lip  that  doth  warrant  me  ;  if  then,  thow  be  sonne  to 
me,  here  lyeth  the  poynt :  whie  being  sonne  to  me  art  thow  so 
poynted  at :  shall  the  blessed  sonne  of  Heauen  proue  a  micher, 
and  eate  blackberryes :  a  question  not  to  be  askt  :>  there  is  a 
thing  Harry  which  thow  hast  often  heard  of  &  it  is  know  to 
many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch  ;  this  pitch  (as  ancient 
writters  doe  report)  doth  defille :  so  doth  the  company  thow 
keepest :  for  Harry,  now  I  doe  not  speake  to  thee  in  drinke, 
but  in  teares,  not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion  ;  not  in  words 
only,  but  in  woe  allso,  &  yet  there  is  a  vertuous  man  whom 
I  haue  oftien  noted  in  thie  company  but  I  know  not  his  name. 

Prin.  What  manner  of  man,  &  it  like  yow'  maiesty 

F(ds.  A  goodly  portly  man  Ifaith  &  a  corpulent,  of  a 
cheerefiill  looke,  a  pleasing  eye,  &  a  most  noble  cariag :  & 
as  I  thinke  his  age  some  fiftie  or  beerlady  inclyning  to  three- 
score :  &  now  I  remember  me  his  name  is  Falstaffe :  if  that 
man  should  be  lewdly  giuen  ho  declines  me,  for  Harry  I  see 
vertue  in  his  lookes :  if  then  the  tree  may  be  knowne  by  the 
fruite :  as  the  fruite  by  the  tree :  then  peremptorily  I  speake  it, 
there  is  yertue  in  that  Falstalffe :  himc  keep  w^ ;  the  rest 
banish  :  &  tell  me  now  thow  naughty  varlet,  tell  me  where  hast 
thow  beene  this  month  : 

Prin.  Dost  thow  speake  like  a  king :  doe  thow  stand  for 
me,  and  He  play  my  fether.  Ea;it  Hostrsse.* 

Fab.  Depose  me,  if  thow  dost  it  halfe  so  graucly,  so  maics- 
tically  both  in  word  &  matter :  hang  me  vp  by  the  heeles  for 
a  rabbet-sucker,  or  a  poulters  hare. 

Prin.  Well,  here  I  arae  sett : 

^  Deryng  adds  in  the  margin,  probably  from  the  printed  copy,  '^  Shall 
y*  sonne  of  England  proue  a  theife  and  take  purses,  a  question  to  he 
askV 

'  In  Deryng's  handwriting. 
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Fals.  &i  here  I  stand  :     Judge  my  mastors : 

Prill.  Now  Harry:  whence  com  yow: 

Fah.  My  noble  lord,  from  Enst-cheape : 

Prin.  The  complaints  I  lieare  of  tlioe  are  greovions. 

Fak.  Zblood  my  lord,  they  are  false,  nay  lie  tickle  ye  for  a 
young  prince  Ifaitb  : 

Prin.  Swearost  thow,  vngrations  boy,  henceforth  nere  looke 
on  me :  thow  art  violently  caried  awaye  from  grace,  there  is 
the  diucll  haants  thee  in  y'  likenes  of  a  fatt  old  man  :  A  tun 
of  man  in  thie  company :  whie  dost  thow  converse  w'  that 
truncke  of  liumorR,  that  boul ting- hutch  of  beastlinea,  that 
Bwolne  parcell  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of  socke,  that 
stuft  cloke-bag  of  gutta,  that  roated  Manning-tree  oxe  w'  the 
pudding  in  his  belly,  that  reverent  vice,  that  graye  inniquity, 
that  father  Buflan,  that  vanity  in  years  vherein  is  he  good,  but 
to  tost  sacke  &  drink  it :  wherein  neat  &  cleily  but  to  came  a 
capon  &  eate  it :  wherein  cunning  but  in  craft :  wherein  cr^y 
but  in  villanny :  wherein  villanoua,  but  in  all  things :  wherein 
worthie,  but  in  nothing : 

Fals.  I  would  yow'  grace  would  take  me  w'  yo" 
Whome  mcanes  yow'  grace. 

Prill.  That  villanous  abhouiinable  misleadur  of  youth 
Falstalffe,  that  old  wliitto-boarded  Satban 

Fala.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know 

Prin.  I  know  thow  dost : 

FaU.  But  to  say,  I  know  more  harme  in  hime  then  in 
myseUb  weare  to  saio  more  then  I  knowe ;  that  he  is  old,  (the 
more  the  pitty)  his  whitte  hares  doe  wittnea  it,  but  that  Ite  is 
(saueing  yoW  reverence)  a  whore-master,  that  I  vtterly  deny : 
if  aacke  &  sugar  le  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked  ;  if  to  be  old 
&  merrj-  be  a  ainue,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is 
damn'd :  if  to  be  iatt  to  be  hated,  then  Pharos  leane  kine  arc 
to  bo  loued :  no  my  good  lord :  banish  Peto,  banish  Uardolffe, 
banish  Poyncs,  but  for  sweet  Jaoke  Falstalffe.  kitid  Jake 
Faltttallle,   true   Jake   Falstalfc,    valiant   Jake    t'alstalfe,   & 
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therefore  more  valient  being  as  he  is  old  Jake  Falstalffe :  banish 
not  hime  thie  Harryes  company,  banish  not  hime  thie  Hanyes 
company :  banish  plump  Jak  &  banish  all  the  world. 

Enter  Francis  runninge.^ 

Prin,  I  doe,  I  will : 

Fran.  O  my  lord,  my  lord :  the  shreife  w^  a  most  monstrous 
match  is  at  the  dore. 

Fali,  Ont  yo^  it>gne,  playe  out  the  play :  I  haue  much  to 
say  in  the  behoofe  of  that  Falstalffe  : 

Enter  the  hastesse. 

Hob.  O  Jesu,  my  lord,  my  lord. 

Payn.  Heigh,  heigh,  y«  diuell  rids  vpon  a  iiddlc-stick : 
what^s  the  matter 

Hos.  The  shreife  &  all  the  watch  ar  at  tlie  dore :  they  are 
come  to  shearch  the  howse :  shall  I  Ictt  them  in  : 

Fals.  Do  thow  heare  Hall ;  neuer  call  a  true  peece  of  cjold 
counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially  made  w^out  seeming  so. 

Prin.  And  thow  a  naturall  coward  w*out  instinct : 

Fah.  I  deny  yow'  Maior,  if  yowie  deny  the  sherife :  so :  if 
not :  lett  hime  enter :  if  I  become  not  a  carte  as  well  as  an  other 
man.  A  plague  on  my  bringing  vp:  I  hope  I  shall  be  ojs 
soone  strangled  with  a  halter,  as  another : 

Prin.  Gt)e  hid  thee  behind  the  arras :  the  rest  walkc  vp 
aboue :  now  my  maisters,  for  a  true  face  &  good  conscience. 

Fah.  Both  w«^»  I  haue  had,  but  there  date  is  out,  &  there- 
fore He  hide  me. 

Prin.  Call  in  the  sherife. ' 


'  Some  slight  erasures  have  here  been  made,  but  the  original  text 
afterwards  restored. 

'  Deryng  has  added  the  following  direction— j^oreirit/  Poynes  and 
Bardolf'  Exit  Hostes.  Fdstaff  hides  himself . 
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Enter  SAeri/e 

Prin.  Now  maister  sherife,  what  is  yow'  will  w*  me 

Sherif,  First  pardon  me  my  lord,  a  hue  &  ciy  hath  followed 
certaine  men  vnto  this  howse. 

Prin.  What  men 

Skrei,  On  of  them  is  well  knowne  my  grations  lord :  a  groBse 
&tt  man,  as  fatt  as  bntter. 

Prin.  The  man  I  doe  asure  yo^  is  not  here 
For  I  my  selfe ;  at  this  time  haue  imployM  hime 
&  sherife  I  will  ingage  my  word  to  thee 
That  I  will  by  to-morrow  dinner-time 
Send  hime  to  answeare  thee ;  or  any  man : 
For  anything ;  he  diall  be  chai^M  w^  all 
&  so  lett  me  intreate  yo^  leaue  the  howse 

Si&rif.  I  will  my  lord :  there  are  two  gentlemen 
Haue  in  this  robery  lost  three  hnndreth  markes. 

Prin.  It  may  be  so :  if  he  haue  robM  these  men 
He  shall  be  answearable ;  &  so  &rewell. 

Skeri.  Good-night,  my  noble  lord. 

Prin.  I  thinke  it  is  good  morrow  is  it  not.* 

Sheri.  I  think  mv  lord  indeed  it  be  two  a'clocke. 

Exit  Sherife 

Prin.  This  oylie  rascall  is  knowne  as  well  as  Ponies :  goe 
call  hime  forth. 

Poyn.  Falstalfe:   &st  asleep  behind  the  arras  &  snorting 
like  a  horse. 

Prin,  Harke  how  hard  he    fetches    breath:    Search  his 
pocketts. 

He  searches  his  pocketts  S^findeth  certaine  papers. 

Prin,  What  hast  thow  found : 

*  This  line  and  the  next  are  erased,  and  Enter  Poynes  added  in 
Dcryng*8  handwriting. 
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Poyn.  Notliing  bat  papers  my  lord  : 

Prin.  Letts  see  what  be  they ;  read  them : 

Item  a  capon    to  shillings twopence. 

It.  sauce   fower-pence 

It.  sack:  two  gallons  fiue  shillings  eight-pence 

It.  Anchones  &  sacke  after  supper  ..  two  shillings  six-pence 

It.  bread  a  half-pcny 

O  monstrous ;  but  on  halfe-peny-worth  of  bread  to  this  intol- 
erable deale  of  sack ;  what  there  is  else  keepc  close :  weell  read 
it  at  more  adoantage :  there  lett  hime  sleep  till  day ;  lie  to  the 
Court  in  the  morning :  we  must  all  to  the  wares  &;  thie  place 
shalbe  honorable.  He  pcure  this  fatt  rogue  a  charge  of  foote  ; 
&  I  know  his  death  will  be  a  match  of  twcllue  score:  tlie 
mony  shalbe  paid  backe  againe  w^  aduantage ;  be  w^  lue  be- 
times in  the  morning  &;  so  good  morrow,^  Poyues. 

Poyn.  Good  tnorroie^^  good  my  lord 

Exeunt 


ACT:  ni«i:   SC^.N:  1*. 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Lord  Mortimer, 

Owen  Glendower 

Mor,  These  pmises  are  faier  ;  the  pties  sure 
&  our  inducktion  foil  of  prosperous  hopes  : 

Hot,  Lord  Mortimer  &  cozen  Glendower;  will  yo^  silt 
downe  &  Vncle  Worcester.  A  plague  vpon  it :  I  haue  for- 
gott  the  map. 

Glen.  No  here  it  is :  sitt  coosen  Percy,  sitt  good  coosen 
Hotspur  for  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster  doth  speako 
of  yow  his  cheeke  lookes  pale :  &  w*  a  rising  sigh  ;  he  wisheth 
yo*^  in  heauen. 


*  Altered  by  Deryng  to  "farewell." 
'  Altered  by  Deryng  to  "  Good  night 


»» 
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Hot,  &  yo^  in  hell,  as  oft  as  ho  heares  Owen  Glendower 
spoke  off: 

Glen.  I  cannot  blame  hime  :  at  my  natiuity 
The  front  of  Heauen  was  full  of  iiry  shapes 
Of  buming  cressetts  ;  &  at  my  birth 
The  frame  &  fowndation  of  the  earth 
Shak^d  like  a  coward. 

Hat.  Whie  so  it  would  haue  don  at  the  same  season,  if 
yow'  mothers  cat  had  but  kittned ;  though  yow'  selfe  had 
neuer  been  borne 

Glen.  I  say  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  borne 

Hot.  &  I  saie  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mynd 
If  yo^  suppose  as  feareing  yow ;  it  shooke. 

Glen.  The  heauens  weare  all  on  fire,  the  earth  did  tremble 

Hot.  Oh  then  then  the  earth  shooke,  to  see  the  heauens 
on  fire ; 
&  not  in  feare  of  yow'  natiuity  : 
Diseaced  nature  often  times  breakes  forth 
In  Strang  eruptions  ;  &  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  collike  pincht  &  vext 
By  the  imprisoning  of  vnruly  wind 
Within  her  wombo  :  which  for  inlar<remcnt  striucniir 
Shakes  the  old  beldoni  earth  k,  topics  downe 
Steeples  &  mo?«growne  towers  ;  at  vow*"  birth 
Our  grandam  earth  ;  haueing  distcinperature  in  pashiou  shooke. 

Glen,  Coosen  of  many  men 
I  doe  not  beare  these  crosses  ;  giue  mo  leauo 
To  tell  yo''  once  againe,  that  at  my  birth 
The  front  of  heauen  was  full  of  firy  shapes 
The  goates  ran  from  the  mountaiiies  &  the  hoards 
Weare  strangly  clamorous,  to  tlie  frighted  feilds 
These  signes  haue  markt  me  extraordinary 
&  all  the  courses  of  my  life  doe  sliew 
I  ame  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men  : 
Where  is  the  liueintr  <'lil»t  in  w*  the  .sea 
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That  chids  the  bankes  of  England :  Scottland  &;  Wales  : 
Which  calls  me  pupill :  or  hath  reade  to  nie 
&;  bring  hime  out  that  is  but  wonians  sounc 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  wayes  of  art 
&  hold  me  pace  in  deepe  experiments 

Hot.  I  thinke  there''s  noe  man  speakes  better  welsh  : 
He  to  dinner. 

Mor.  Peace  coosine  Percy :  yo'^  will  make  hime  mad. 

Gien.  I  can  call  spiritts  from  the  wasty  deepe. 

Hot.  Whie  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man, 
But  will  they  come,  when  yo^  doe  call  them. 

Glen,  Whie  I  can  teach  thee  coovsine  to  comand  the  diuell. 

Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee  coosine,  to  shame  the  diuell 
3y  telling  truth  ;  tell  truth,  &  shame  the  diuell 
If  thow  haue  power  to  raise  hime  ;  bring  hime  hither, 
&  He  be  swome  I  haue  power  to  shame  hime  hence. 
O  whill  yo^  line,  tell  truth,  &  shame  the  diuell. 

Mor.  Come,  come  ;  noe  more  of  this  viiproffitable  chatt 

Glen.  Three  times  hath  Henry  BuUingbrook  made  head 
Against  my  power ;  thris  from  the  bankes  of  wye 
&  sandy  bottom'*d  Seveme  haue  I  sent  hime 
Booties  home  ;  &  weather-beatten  backe. 

Hot.  Home  w*  out  boots  :  &  in  foule  w^eather  too 
How  scapes  the  agues  in  the  diuells  name. 

Glen.  Come,  heres  the  map,  shall  wee  diuid  our  right 
According  to  our  threefold  order  tane  : 

Mor.  The  Arch-deakon  hath  diuided  it 
Into  three  limitts  verry  equally 
England  from  Trent,  &  Seveme  hither  too 
By  south  &  east  is  to  my  pt  assignM 
All  westward,  Wales  beyound  the  Severne  shore 
And  all  the  firtill  land  w*  in  that  bound 
To  Owen  Glendower ;  &  deare  coose  to  vo'^ 
The  remnant  northward  lying  off  from  Trent 
&  our  Indentures  tripartite  ar  drawue 
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Which  being  scealed  entechangably 

(A  busines  that  this  night  may  execute) 

To  morrow  coosine  Percy  5  yo^  &  I 

&  my  good  lord  of  Worcester  will  sett  forth 

To  meet  yo^  father  &  the  Scottish  power 

As  is  apoynted  vs  at  Shrewsbury 

My  fether  Glendower  is  not  ready  yett 

Nor  shall  we  need  his  help ;  these  foreteene  daies 

W*  in  that  space :  yo''  may  haue  drawne  together 

Yow'  tennants ;  friends,  &  neighbouring  gentlemen 

Glen,  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  yo''  lords 
&  in  my  conduct  shall  yoW  ladies  come 
From  whom  yo^  now  must  steale ;  &  take  no  leaue 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  watter  shed 
Vpon  the  parting  of  yow'  wiues  &  yo^ : 

Hot.  Methinkes  my  moity  North  from  Burton  here 
In  quantity  equales  not  one  of  yowrs : 
See,  how  this  riuer  comes  me  cranking  in 
&  cutts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  halfe  moone,  a  monstrous  scantle  out : 
lie  haue  the  current  in  this  place  damnd  vp 
&  here  the  snuuir  &  silluer  Trent  shall  ruune 
In  a  new  chanell  ;  faire  &  euenly  : 
It  shall  not  wind  w'  such  a  deep  indent 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottome  here. 

Glen,  Not  winde  :  it  shall,  it  must,  yo''  see  it  doth  : 

Mor.  Yea :  but  mark  how  he  bearcs  his  course  &  runs  me 
vp ;  w'  like  aduantag  ;  on  the  other  side,  gelding  the  opposed 
continent,  as  much  as  from  the  other  side,  it  takes  from  yo^ : 

\Vo7\  Yea,  but  a  little  cliarg  will  trench  hime  here 
&  on  this  north-side,  winn  this  cap  of  land 
&  then  he  runs  straight  &  euen  : 

Hot.  lie  haue  it  so  :     A  little  charge  will  doe  it 

Glen,   He  not  haue  it  altered  : 

Hvt.   Will  not  vo«  : 
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Glen.  No :  nor  yo*  shall  not : 

ffai.  Who  shall  saie  me  nay : 

Glen.  Whie  that  will  I : 

Hoi.  Lett  me  not  ynderstand  yo^  then  ;  speake  it  in  Welsh 

Glen.  I  can  speake  English :  lord :  as  well  as  yo^ 
For  I  was  train''d  vp  in  the  English  court 
Where  being  but  yonng  I  framed  to  the  harpe 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lonely  well : 
&  gaue  the  tongue ;  a  helpfiill  ornament : 
A  vertue  that  was  neuer  scene  in  yo^ 

ffai.  Marry  &  I  am  glad  of  it  w^  all  my  hart 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  &  crye  mew ; 
Then  on  of  these  same  mitter  ballet-mongers : 
I  had  rather  heare ;  a  brasen  canstick  tumM 
Or  a  dry  wheele  grate  on  the  axle-tree : 
&  that  would  sett  my  teeth  nothing  an  edge 
Nothing  so  much  as  minsing  poetry  : 
'Tis  like  the  forse  gate  of  a  shuffling  nage : 

Crlen,  Com :  yow  shall  haue  Trent  tumM 

ffai.  I  doe  not  care ;  He  giue  tliris  so  much  land 
To  any  well  deserueing  friend : 
But  in  the  way  of  bargaine,  mark  ye  me : 
He  cauell  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hare 
Ar  the  indentures  drawne  ;  shall  we  be  gone  : 

Glen.  The  moone  shines  faier ;  ye  may  away  by  night : 
lie  hast  the  writter ;  &  withall 
Breake  with  yow'  wines  of  yow'  departure  hence 
I  ame  a&aid  my  daughter  will  runne  mad : 
So  much  shoe  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  Eaii, 

Mar.  Fie  coosine  Percy :  how  yo''  crosse  my  father : 

ffat.  I  cannot  cbuse :  sometimes  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  of  the  mould-warp  &  the  ant : 
Of  the  dreamer  Merline  ;  &  her  prophesies : 
&  of  a  dragon  ;  &  a  finlosse  fish  : 
A  clip-wingM  ijriffine  &  a  moulton  raueu  : 
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A  douching  lyon  &  a  ramping  katt : 

&  sneh  a  deale  of  skimble-skamble  staffe 

Ail  puts  me  from  my  faith ;  He  tell  yee  what : 

fie  hdd  me  last  ni^t ;  at  leai^  nyne  howera 

In  reekoning  vp  the  eeverall  diuellfl  mamee 

That  weare  his  lackiee:  I  eryed  hum ;  &  well:  go  to 

But  markt  hime  not  i^  word:  O  he  is  as  te^fooa 

As  a  tired  horse :  a  rayling  wife: 

Worse  then  a  smoky  howae ;  I  had  raitfier  Hne 

With  cheese  &  garlike  in  a  wind-mUl  fexr 

Then  feede  on  catis  &  hane  hime  taike  to  me 

In  any  sonuner^howse  in  CShristendome : 

McT.  Infiiith  he  was  a  worthie  gentleman : 
Exceeding  well  read,  &  profitted 
In  strange  conscealements ;  valiant  as  a  lyon 
&  wondrons  aJBU>le  &  as  bonntifall 
As  mynes  of  Imdia ;  shall  I  teU  yo^  eoosen 
He  holds  yow'  temper  in  a  hie  respect 
&  curbs  himeselfe :  enen  of  his  naturall  scope 
When  yow  come  crosse  his  humor,  &ith  he  does  ; 
I  warrant  yo^  that  man  is  not  aliue 
Might  so  haue  tempted  hime  as  yo^  haue  done 
Without  the  tast  of  danger  &  reproofe  : 
But  doe  not  vse  it  oft  lett  rae  intreat  yo'' 

Wor.  In  faith  my  lord :  yo^  ar  to  willfuU  blame . 
&  scince  yow'  comming  hither  ;  haue  done  enough 
To  put  hime  quite  besides  his  patience 
Yo^  must  needs  leame  lord :  to  amend  this  fault : 
Though  some  times  it  shew  greatnes ;  courag,  blood, 
&  thafs  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  yo^ : 
Yett  often  times  it  doth  present  harsh  rage : 
Defect  of  manners ;  want  of  gouerment : 
Prid  5  hautines  :  opinion  :  &  disdaine  : 
The  least  of  which  ;  haunting  a  noble  man  : 
Loseth  mens  harts,  &;  leaues  behind  a  staine 
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Vpon  the  beantj  of  ftll  parts  besids. 
Begmlling  them  of  comendaoon 

Hoi.  Well,  I  am  scolFd  good  manners  be  yow*  speed 
Come ;  to  our  wines  &  lett  ns  take  our  leaue : 

Bareunt. 

ACT:  III«.— SCiEN:  2^. 
Enter  tie  King:  Prince  of  Wales:  Lancaster  <$•  othen. 

King.  Lords :  giue  vs  leane ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  &  I  must 
bane  some  priuate  conference,  but  be  nere  at  hand  for  we  sliall 
presently  haue  need  of  yo'^ 

EiiJceunt  Lords, 

I  know  not  whether  God  will  haue  it  so : 

For  some  displeasing  semis  I  haue  done 

That  in  His  secrett  dome  out  of  my  blood 

Heele  breed  revengement ;  &  a  scourge  for  mo. 

But  thow  dost  in  the  passages  of  life 

Make  me  beleeue  that  thow  art  only  mark'^d 

For  the  hott  vengeance ;  &;  the  rod  of  heauen 

To  punish  my  mistreadings.     Tell  me  else 

Could  such  inordinate  &  low  desires 

Such  poore,  such  bare,  such  lewd,  such  mean  atcmpts 

Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  societye, 

As  thow  art  matcht  w^ll  &  grafted  too 

Acompany  the  greatnes  of  thie  blood, 

&  hold  theire  leuell  with  thie  princely  hart. 

Prin,  So  please  yow'  Maiesty,  I  would  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  cleere  excuse 
As  well  as  I  ame  doubtles  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  chargM  withall : 
Yet  such  extenuation  lett  me  begg 
As  in  reproofe  of  many  tales  deuisd 
W«^  oft  the  eare  of  greatenes  needs  must  heare 

E  2 
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By  siiiileing  pick-th.ankes  &  bace  newes-mon^jera 
I  inaj  for  aome  things  tnio.  wherein  my  youth 
Ilatli  bulty  wandred  ;  Sl  irrigular 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission. 

King.  God  pardon  thee :   yett  lett  me  wonder  Harry 
At  thie  affections  w**"  doe  hold  a  wiiige 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thie  ancestors 
Thie  place  in  counsel]  thow  hast  rudely  lost 
Which  by  thie  younger  brother  is  suplido : 
h  art  almost  an  alietit  from  the  harts 
Of  all  the  court ;  &  princes  of  my  blood. 
The  hope  k,  expectation  of  thie  time 
Is  ruin'd  ;  &  the  soule  of  euery  man 
Prophetically  doe  fore-tbJnk  thie  fidl 
Had  I  so  lauish  of  my  presents  heene 
So  common  hackneid  in  tlie  eyes  of  men  : 
So  stale,  &  cheap  to  vulgar  company 
Opinion  that  did  helpe  me  to  the  crowiie 
Had  still  kept  loyall  to  possession 
&  left  me  in  reputles  banishment 
A  fellow  of  noe  marke,  or  likely -hood  : 
By  beeing  seldome  seene,  I  could  not  stirr 
But  like  a  comniett  I  was  wondre<l  at 
That  men  would  tell  theire  cbilldren  this  is  he. 
Others  would  say,  where  :  which  \a  Bullingbrooke 
&  then  I  stole  all  curtesi  from  Heauen 
&  drest  myselfe  in  such  humillity 
Tliat  I  did  pluck  aledgiance  from  mens  harts 
Loud  shouts,  &  salutations  from  thoire  mouthes 
Euen  in  the  presents  of  tho  crowned  kinge 
Thus  I  did  keep  my  peruou  fi^sh  &  new 
My  presentfl  like  a  robe  pnuntificall 
Nore  Acene  ;  but  wondred  at :  &  so  my  state 
Seldiiiiic  ;  but  sumptuous  sliewed  like  a  feast 
&  whan  by  rarenes  hucIi  soletnnityes 
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The  skipping  king  he  ambled  yp  &  downe 

M^th  shallow  jestars  &  rash  braine  witts 

Soone  kindled  &  soone  burnt,  carded  his  state 

Mingled  his  royalty  w^  carping  fooles  : 

Had  his  great  name  prophaned  w^  theire  scomes 

&  gaae  his  coontinance  against  his  name 

To  langh  at  gybing  boyes  ;  &  stand  the  push 

Of  eneiy  beardles  yayne  comparatiue 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  coffion  streets 

Enfeoft  himeeelfe  to  popularity 

That  being  daiely  swallowed  by  mens  eyes 

They  surflbted  w^  hony  &  began  to  loath 

The  tast  of  sweetnes :  whereof  a  little 

More  then  a  little  is  by  much  to  much 

So  when  he  had  occation  to  be  seene 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoe  is  in  June 

Heard,  not  regarded  ;  seene  but  w^  such  eyes 

As  sicke  &  blunted  w^  comunity : 

Affoord  noe  extraordinary  gaze 

Such  as  it  bent  on  sunne-liko  maiesty 

^Vhen  it  shines  seldome  in  admireing  eyes : 

But  rather  drowzM,  &  hung  theire  eye-lides  downe 

Slept  in  his  &ce,  &  rendred  such  aspect 

As  cloudy  men  vse  to  doe  to  theire  aduersaryes 

Being  w^  his  presents  glutted,  georgde  &  full 

&  in  that  very  lyne :  Harry :  standost  thow : 

For  thow  hast  lost  thie  princely  priuiledgo 

W*  Tile  participation :  not  an  eye 

But  is  aweary  of  thie  comon  sight 

Sane  myne  ;  Which  hath  desired  to  see  thee  more 

W*''  now  doth  that  I  would  not  haue  it  doe 

Make  blind  itselfe  w^  foolish  tendemos : 

JPrtn.  I  shall  hereafter  my  thris  gratious  lord 
Be  more  myselfe. 

King.  For  aU  the  world : 
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Aj9  than  art  to  tibis  hffwet^  was  Biehard  tlieii 
When  I  from  France  m^  foote  at  Bananspri^ : 

A;  eiien  as  I  was  thflii  ia  Pairoey  n<y^ 
Now  by  my  Bq^ter  &  my  aonle  to  boote 

Ha  hath  m(«a  wordiie  intereit  to  the  irtate 

Then  thow ;  the  shadow  of  aaceiEBOii : 

For  of  noe  ri^t,  nar  eidlor  like  to  right 

He  doth  M  feilda  w*  hamea  in  the  realnie 

Tama  head  against  the  fyoiia  arflled  Jawea 

b  bdx^  no  more  in  debt  to  tender  yeares  dieit  thow 

Leads  andent  lords,  is  renemt  hidiops  on 

To  bloofy  batteUa  ft  to  iMHiseing  armas  t 

What  neuer  dyeing  h<mow  hath  he  gs*t 

Agamst  renowned  Dowgias:  whcae  high  deeds 

Whose  hott  inonrsions  ft  great  name  in  JHrnea 

Holds  fr<Hn  all  sooldier  cheifii  maimty 

ft  mimtaiy  title  rngk^ : 

Through  all  the  kingdomes  that  aoeknowle^  CSifist . 

Thris  hath  the  Hotspur  Mars  in  swathing  clothes 

This  in&nt  warrier  in  his  enteprizes 

Discomfited  great  Dowglas  ;  tane  hime  once 

Enlarged  hime  ft  made  a  friend  of  hime 

To  fill  the  mouth  of  deepe  defiance  vp 

&  shake  the  peace  ft  safty  of  our  throne 

&  what  say  yo^  to  this.     Percy  Northumberland 

The  Archbishops  grace  of  Yorke,  Dowglas,  Mortimer^ 

Capitulate  against  vs ;  ft  are  vp 

But  wherefore  doe  I  tell  this  news  to  thee  : 

Whie  Harry  doe  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes  : 

W^^  art  my  nersH  &  dearest  enymee 

Thow  that  art  like  enough  through  vassall  feare 

Bace  inclination  ;  &  the  start  of  spleene : 

To  fight  against  me,  vnder  Percyes  paie 

To  dog  his  heeles  &  curtsi  at  his  frownes  : 

To  shew  how  much ;  thow  art  degenerat : 
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Prin.  Doe  not  thinke  so,  yo^  shall  not  find  it  so 
And  Qod  fbigine  them  that  so  much  haue  swayM 
Yow^  Maiesties  good  thoughts  away  from  mo. 
I  will  redeeme  all  this  on  Percyes  head  : 
&  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day 
Be  bold  to  tell  yo^  that  I  am  yo"^  sonne. 
Wlien  I  will  weare  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
&  staine  my  fiiuours  in  a  bloody  maske 
W^''  washt  away  shall  secure  my  shame  w*  it 
&  that  shalbe  the  day  when  ere  it  lights 
This  same  child  of  honour  &  renowne 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praysed  knight 
&  yow'  ynthought  of  Harry  chance  to  meet 
For  euery  honour :  fitting  on  his  ?ielme  : 
Would  they  weare  multituds  :  &  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled,  for  the  time  will  come 
That  I  shall  make  this  Northcrne  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds :  for  my  indignyties : 
Percy  is  but  my  &ctor :  good  my  lord 
To  engrosse  my  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalfo 
&  I  will  call  hime  to  so  strict  account 
That  he  shall  render  euery  glory  vp  : 
Yea,  euen  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time  : 
Or  I  will  tare  the  reckoning  from  his  hart 
This  in  the  name  of  God  I  promise  here : 
The  w*"*  if  He  be  pleas'd  I  shall  performe 
I  doe  beseech  yow'  Moiesty  may  saluo 
The  long  grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance  : 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancells  all  bands : 
&  I  will  die  a  hundreth  thowsand  deaths 
Ere  breake  the  smallest  parcell  of  my  vow. 

Enter  Blunt. 
Kinff.  A  hundreth  thowsand  rebels  die  in  this 
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Thow  shalt  haue  eharg  &,  soueraigne  trust  herein : 
How  BOW  good  Blunt :  thie  lookes  are  full  of  speed 

Blunt.  So  liath  the  busines  tliat  I  come  to  sjwake  of: 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scottlaiid  hath  aent  word 
That  Dowglas  &  tlie  English  rebels  mett 
The  eleuenth  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsbury  : 
A  mighty  and  a  fearefull  head  they  are 
(If  {imisea  be  kept  on  euery  hand) 
As  euer  offered  foule  playe  in  a  state 

Kiii^.  The  earlc  of  Weatnierland  sett  forth  to  date  : 
With  bime  my  aonne  lord  John  of  Lancaster : 
For  this  aduertiaenieut  is  fiuo  daies  old 
Oil  Wednesdaie  next  Harry ;  thow  shallt  sett  forward 
On  Thursdaio  wo  ourselues  will  niartcb ;  our  moetting 
la  Bridgeuorth.  &  Harry  yo"  shall  March 
Through  Gloacestershire,  by  which  accouut 
Our  busines  valued,  some  twellne  dales  hence 
Our  generall  forces  :  at  Bridgenortb  shall  meett. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  busiues :   Lett's  awaye, 
Aduantagc  feeds  liime  t'att,  whill  men  delay. 

E.PraHt. 


ACT:    III"'.— SCvEN:   3"". 

£ate  Famtalff  (^  Bakdolff. 

Fait,  Bardolffe  ame  not  I  fallen  away  vilely  scince  this  last 
action:  doe  I  not  bate:  doc  I  not  dwindle:  whio  my  skine 
lianes  about  mc  like  an  old  ladies  loose  gowne.  I  a.mo  withered 
like  an  old  aple-John :  well  He  repent  &  that  suddaiuty, 
while  I  ame  in  some  hkeinge.  I  shalbe  out  of  hart  shortly 
and  then  I  shall  haue  noe  ati-ength  to  repent  k,  I  haue  uott 
forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made  of.  I  ame  a 
pepur-oome,  a  hnwers  horse,  the  inBido  of  a  church :  company, 
ritlanous  company  bath  been  the  ripciilc  nf  mc. 
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Bar.  Sir  John  yow  ar  so  frettfuU  ;  yo''  cannot  line  long. 

Fob,  Whie  there  is  it :  come  sin^;  me  a  bawdic  song :  make 
me  merry :  I  was  as  yertuonsly  giuen  as  a  gentleman  need  to 
be ;  yertuous  enough,  swore  little :  dicM  not  aboue  seauen  times 
a  weeke :  went  to  a  bawdy-howse  not  abouc  once  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hower:  paid  mony  that  I  borrowM  throe  or  fewer  times  : 
lined  well,  &  in  good  compasse,  &  now  I  Hue  out  of  all  order, 
out  of  all  compasse. 

Bar.  Whie  yo''  ar  so  latt  S'  John :  y*  yo*  must  needs 
be  out  of  all  compasse :  out  of  all  reasonable  compasse  Sir 
John. 

Fah.  Doe  thow  amend  thie  face  &  He  amend  my  life :  thou 
art  our  admiall :  thow  bearest  the  lantcme  in  the  poope  :  but 
His  in  the  nose  of  thee,  thow  art  the  knight  of  the  buring 
lampe: 

Bar,  Whie  S'  John,  my  face  does  yo"  noo  harme : 

Fais.  Noe  He  be  swome  I  make  as  good  vse  of  it  as  many 
a  man  doth  of  a  deathes-head  or  a  memento- mori.  I  neucr 
see  thie  face,  but  I  thinke  vpon  hell-fire  and  Diues  that  liued 
in  purple,  for  there  he  is  in  his  robes  burninge :  buring ;  if 
thou  weart  any  way  giuen  to  vcrtuc  I  would  sweare  by  thie 
fece,  my  oth  should  be  :  By  this  fire,  that's  God's  angell.  But 
thou  art  altogether  giuen  ouer :  &  weart  indeed,  but  for  the 
light  in  thie  fece,  the  sunne  of  vtter  darknos,  when  thow  ranst 
Tp  Oads-hill  in  the  night  to  catch  my  horse  if  I  did  not  think 
that  thow  hadst  bine  an  Ignis  fatuus  or  a  ball  of  wildfire  there's 
noe  purchase  in  mony  :  O  thow  art  a  pcrpetuall  triumph  :  an 
euerlasting  bone-fire-light:  thou  hast  saued  rae  a  thowsand 
markes  in  linckes  &  torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the  night 
betwixt  taueme  &  tavenie,  but  the  sacke  that  thow  hast 
drunke  me,  would  haue  bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap  as 
the  dearest  chandlers  in  Europe :  I  haue  mayntained  that 
Sallamander  of  yowrs  with  fire  any  time  this  two  and  thirty 
yeares :   God  reward  me  for  it. 

Bar,  Zblood,  would  mv  face  weare  in  vow'  bell  v. 
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fak.  Ctodmerey:  so  Bhoald  I  be  cmre  te  be  baftrbonied | 
haw  new  Dame  Pailett  the  hen,  hane  70^  inqnhed  j^mho 
pAi  my  poekefet. 

Bm.  Whie  S*  John :  what  doe  yo^  thinke.  Sir  John,  doe 
70*  tiiinke  I  keepe  theenee  in  my  howae:  I  hane  eeaidhA,  I 
bane  inquired,  so  has  my  hnsband,  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy, 
Bomant  by  s«niant,  ihe  right  of  a  haire  was  nener  ksi  in  my 
howse  before* 

Fab.  Ye  lye  hosiesse,  Bardolffe  was  shaa^d  &  kst  many  ti 
haire  ft  lie  be  sworne  my  pod:eH  was  pidct ;  goe  to,  yo*  ar  a 
woman:  goe. 

009.  Who  I :  I  defie  thee:  God's  }%ht,  I  was  SMer  oald 
so  in  my  owne  howse  before. 

JFVib.  Goto:  I  knoweyo^wdl  enough.  ' 

Sc$.  No  S'  John,  yo^  doe  not  know  me  Sir  Jdhn }  I^falow 
yo^  S^  John:  yow  owe  me  mony  Sir  John,  ft  ne#  yo* 
picke  a  qnarrell  to  begoille  me  of  it.  I  bought  yo^  a  dozen  of 
shirtts  to  yo^  backe. 

FcUs.  Doulas :  filthie  donlas :  I  haue  giuen  them  away  to 
bakers  wiues:  they  haue  made  boulters  of  them. 

Has.  Now  as  I  am  a  true  woman.  Holland  of  eight  shilling 
an  ell :  yow  owe  mony  here  besids  Sir  John  for  yow'  diet  ft 
by-drinkings  &  mony  lent  yo'^.  fewer  &  twenty  pownds. 

Fab.  He  had  his  part  of  it :  lett  hime  paie. 

Hos.  He  alas :  he  is  poore :  he  has  nothing  : 

FcUs.  How:  poore:  Locke  vpon  his  fece,  what  call  yo^ 
rich :  lett  hime  coine  his  nose,  lett  hime  coyne  his  cheekee. 
He  not  paie  a  denyer :  What :  will  yo^  make  a  younker  of  me 
shall  I  not  take  myne  ease  in  myne  inn  :  but  I  shall  haue 
my  pockett  pickt.  I  haue  lost  a  sceale  ring  of  my  grand- 
&thers  worth  fourty  marke. 

Hos.  O  Jesu :  I  haue  heard  the  prince  tell  hime  I  know  not 
how  oft,  that  that  rinp  was  copper. 
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FiiU.  How :  the  Prince  is  a  Jacke :  a  snoake-cup :  Zblood 
&  he  weare  here,  would  cudgell  hime  like  a  dog,  if  he  would 
saie  Bo. 


ACT:  III«a.— SCiEN :  ^^. 

Enter  the  Prince  <$•  Poynes  marchinge  a)id  Falstalff  meet* 
hime  playing  on  his  Trunchion  like  a  fife. 

Fah.  How  now  Lad :  is  the  wind  in  that  dore  yfaith :  must 
we  all  march : 

Bar.  Yea  too,  &  two,  Newgate-fashion 

Bob,  My  lord  heare  me : 

Prin.  What  saiest  thow  ;  Mistris  Quickly  :  How  docs 
thie  husband :     I  loue  hime  well,  ho  is  an  honest  man  : 

ffas.  Grood  my  lord  heare  me 

Fah.  Prethee  lett  her  alone,  &  list  to  me. 

Prin.  The  other  night,  I  fell  asleepe  heore  behind  the  arroe 
&  had  my  pockett  pickt ;  this  howse  is  tumM  bawdy  house 
they  picke  pocketts. 

Prin.  What  didst  thow  lose  Jacke : 

Fals.  Willt  thow  beleeuo  me  Hall,  three  or  fower  bonds  of 
forty  pownd  apeece  &  a  scale  ring  of  my  grandfathers 

Prin.  A  trifle,  some  eight-peny  matter 

ffos.  So  I  told  hime  my  lord  &  said  I  heard  yow'  Grace  say 
so,  &  my  lord  he  speakes  most  vilely  of  yo'' :  like  a  foule 
mouthed  man  as  he  is,  &  said  he  would  cudgill  yo^ 

Prin.  What  he  did  not : 

Has.  There^s  neither  faith  truth  nor  womanhood  in  me  else  : 

Fals.  There^'s  noe  more  faith  in  thee  thou  in  a  stued  prune, 
nor  no  more  truth  in  thee  then  in  a  drawno  foxe,  &  for  woman- 
hood. Maid  Marian  may  be  the  deputies  wife  of  the  ward  to 
thee :  goe  yo^  thing :  goe. 

Hos,  Say,  what  thing :  what  thing  : 

Fals,  What  thing :  whie  a  thing  to  thauke  God  on  : 
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Bm.  I  ame  soe  tiling  to  thanfce  God  on.  I  mmUl  iSkam 
dbwUbi  wen  know  ii.  I  ame  an  hoMil  mans  wibi  U 
wMog  ikf  kn^^it-liood  aaidoi  thow  aii  a  knane  to  eaB  bm  ao: 

JPoIi.  Sotting  thiewoman-iioodaaide  thow  art  a  beaal  to  aaie 
odienriae: 

Bm.  Saio:  trimtbaaei:  thoir  knane  thmr: 

Fali.  Whaibeaat:  whie an ^^tler : 

fVia.  An  otter:  I^Jobn:  iriiie  an  otter: 

Fah.  WUe:  aheea  netdtar  fish,  nor  fledi:  a  man  knowes 

Ae.  Thow  art  an  Tnjnat  nian  to  aaie  000 1  thow  or  any  man 
knowea  wlien  to  hano  me  I  thoir  knane  Ifcofr : 
Prim.  Thow  eaieet  troe  lioeienM^  U  he  riandmB  tteo  most 

JTot.  So  he  doth  yow  mj  li»dt  &  said  this  other  dale,  yv^, 
ong^  hime  a  thowsand  poond. 
Prim.  Sim:  doe  I  owe  yo*  a  thowsand  fowndb. 
JP!sb.  A  tbowsand  pownd  Hall:  a  milliim:  tUe  Inm.  is 

worth  a  million  ;  thow  owest  me  thie  lone. 

JTof.  Nay  my  lord  he  cald  yo''  Jack,  &  saide  he  woold 
cudgell  yC : 

Fah.  Did  I  Bardolffe. 

Bar,  Indeed  Sir  Jolm :  yow  said  so : 

Fah,  Yea,  if  he  said  my  ringe  was  copper : 

Prin,  I  saie  'tis  copper :  dars't  thow  be  as  good  as  thie  word 
now. 

Fals.  Whie  Hall ;  thow  knowest  as  thow  art  but  a  man  I 
dare ;  bnt  as  thow  art  a  prince  I  feare  thee,  as  I  feare  the 
roareing  of  a  lions  whelpe. 

Prin,  And  whie  not  as  the  lion. 

Fals,  The  king  himeselfe  is  to  be  feard  as  the  Yum :  dost 
thow  think  He  feare  thee,  as  I  feare  thie  father :  nay  &  I  doe, 
I  pray  Ood  my  girdle  breake  : 

Prin,  O  if  it  should,  how  would  thie  gutts  &1I  about  thie 
knes :  but  sirra,  there'^s  noe  roonie  for  faith  truth  nor  honesty 
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in  this  bosome  of  thine.  It  is  all  fill'd  vp  w^  gntts,  and 
midriffe ;  charg  an  honest  woman  with  pickeing  thie  pockett, 
whie  thow  horeson  impudent  imbost  rascall,  if  there  weare  any 
thinge  in  thie  pockett  but  taueme  reckonings  memorandums 
of  bawdie  howeses  &  on  poore  peny  worth  of  sugar-candy  to 
make  thee  long  winded :  if  thie  pockett  weare  inricht  with  any 
other  iniuryes  but  these  I  am  a  villaine :  &  yett  thow  willt 
stand  to  it,  yow  will  not  pockett  yp  wronge.  art  thow  not 
ashamed: 

Fab.  Dost  thow  heare  Hall :  thou  knowest  in  the  state  of 
innocency  Adame  fell  &  what  should  poore  Jacke  FalstalfTe 
doe  in  the  daies  of  villanye :  thow  seest  I  haue  more  flesh  then 
another  man,  &  therefore  more  frailty  :  yo"  confesse  then  yo'' 
pickt  my  pockett. 

Prin,  It  apeares  so  by  the  storj^ : 

FaU.  Hostesse  I  forgiuc  thee ;  goe  make  ready  brcak&st : 
loue  thie  husband,  iooke  to  thie  servants,  cherish  thie  guests ; 
thow  shallt  find  me  tractable  to  any  honest  reason  ;  thow  seest 
I  une  pacified  still :  nay  I  prethee  be  gone. 

ExU  Hostesse. 

Now  Hall,  to  the  news  at  Court ;  for  the  robery  lad ;  how 
is  that  answeared. 

Prin.  O  my  sweet  beefe,  I  must  still  be  good  angell  to  thee : 
the  mony  is  paid  backe  againe. 

FdU.  0  I  doe  not  like  that  paieing  backe ;  ^tis  a  double 
labor 

Prin.  I  ame  good  friends  w*  my  father  &  man  doe  anything : 

Feds.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thow  dost :  and 
doe  it  with  vnwasht  hands  too. 

Bar.  Doe  my  lord. 

Prin.  I  haue  pcured  the  Jacke,  a  charge  of  foote : 

Fals.  I  would  it  had  beene  of  horse :  wheare  shall  I  find  one 
that  can  steale  well :  0  for  a  fine  tlieife  of  the  age  of  two  & 
twenty  or  there  about.    I  ame  haiiiously  vnprovided :  well  God 
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be   tlianked    for   those    robella  ;    they   offend   ntiim   but   tlio 
vertuous :  I  Inud  them.  I  praise  them : 

Prill.  Bardolffe: 

Bar.  My  lord : 

Pria.  Goe  beare  tliis  lettJ  to  lord  John  of  Lancaster : 
To  my  brother  John  ;  tliis  to  my  lord  of  Westinerlatid 
(Joe  Poynes  to  borsn,  for  thow  &  I 
HauQ  thirty  niiloe  yett  to  ride  ere  diner  time : 
JacJte,  meet  mc  tomorrows  in  the  Temple  Hall 
At  two  a'clock  iu  the  aflemoone : 
There  shalt  thow  koow  thie  charge  &  there  reel 
Mony  &;  order  for  their  furniture: 
The  land  ie  burming.  Percy  stands  on  high 
&  cither  they,  or  wo,  muat  lower  lye. 

Fah.  Rare  words,  brane  world.      Hostesse :  my  brealtfafltT 
come : 
O  I  conld  wish  this  tauonio  weare  my  drutn. 
Exmnt. 


ACT.  III"'.— SC^N:  5", 


^^     Bu 


Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester  4*  Dowqlas. 

Hot.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot ;  if  speakeing  troth 
Id  this  fine  age :  weare  not  thought  flattery 
Such  attrubution  should  the  Dowglas  haue 
As  Dot  a  Bouldier  of  this  seasons  stampe 
Should  goe  eo  generall :  currant  through  the  world : 
By  Qod  I  cannot  flatter.  I  defie 
The  tongues  of  soothers  ;  but  a  brauer  place ; 
In  my  harts  loue :  hath  uoe  man  then  yow'  selfe : 
JNay  taske  me  to  my  word :  aproue  me  lord : 

Dow.  Thow  art  tlie  king  of  honour: 
Noe  man  so  potent  breathes  vpon  the  ground 
But  I  will  beard  hime. 
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Enter  om  tjc^  letters. 


Hot.  Do  80,  &  His  well ;  what  letters  hast  thow  heare : 

I  can  but  thanke  yow : 

Messen.  These  letters  come  from  yow'  &ther 
Hat.  Letters  frome  hime :  whio  comes  he  not  himeselfe 
Mes,  He  cannot  come  my  lord :  he  is  greuious  sike : 
Hot.  Zounds :  how  has  he  leisure  to  be  sicke 

In  such  a  justling  time :  who  leads  his  power : 

Vnder  whose  gouerment  come  they  along : 
Mes.  His  letti  beares  his  mynd,  not  I : 
War.  I  prethee  tell  me  doth  he  keep  his  bed : 
Mes.  He  did  my  lord,  fewer  dales  ere  I  sett  forth 

&  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence 

He  was  much  feard  by  his  phisition 

War.  I  would  the  state  of  time  had  first  been  whoUo 

Ere  he  by  sickenes  had  been  visited : 

His  health  was  neuer  better  worth  then  now. 

Hot.  Sicke  now  :  droope  now :  this  sicknes  doth  infect 

The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise : 

'^Tis  catching  hither,  euen  to  our  campe 

He  writts  me  here,  that  inward  sicknes 

&  that  his  friends  by  deputation 

Could  not  so  soone  be  drawne,  nor  did  he  thinke  it  mette 

To  lay  so  dangerous  &  deare  a  trust 

On  any  soule  remouM,  but  on  his  owne : 

Yett  doth  he  giue  vs  bould  aduertisment 

That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on. 

To  see  how  fortune  is  disposed  to  vs : 

For,  as  he  writts,  there  is  no  quaileing  now 

Because  the  king  is  certaynly  possest 

Of  all  our  purposses ;  What  saie  yo''  to  it : 
War.  Yow'  fathers  sicknes  is  a  mayne  to  us : 
Hot.  A  perilous  gash  ;  a  very  lymme  lopt  off 

&  yett  in  faith  ;  it  is  not  his  present  want 
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then  we  shall  find  it :   wcare  it  good 
see      e  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
a  t :   to  sett  so  rich  a  mayiie 

lazard  of  on  dubtfuU  liower 
weare  a     2;ood,  for  therein  should  we  read 
e  very  bottome,  &  the  soule  of  hope 
!  vcrj-  list,  the  very  vttnioat  bound 
all  our  fortunes. 
OoK.  Foitli,  &  so  we  should, 
;re  now  reuiaynes  a  sweet  reversion 
iVe  muy  boldly  spend  vpon  the  hop  of  what  tia  to  cc 
L  eouitbrt  of  retyrement  hues  in  this 
,  A  randcvous,  a  home  to  fly  vnto 
the  diuoll  &;  niisohaucc  looli  bigg 
pon  the  niaideuhead  of  our  afaires : 
HV.  But  yett  I  would  yow'  father  hod  been  hen- 
e  quality  Ss  heire  of  our  attempt 
ookes  no  diuiaion :  it  wilbe  thought 
y  some  that  know  not  whie  he  is  awavo 
That  wisdome,  loyalty,  &  meere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings  kept  this  earle  from  hence : 
&  thinke  how  such  an  aprehension 
May  tume  the  tide  of  fearefiill  faction 
&  breed  a  kind  of  qaeetion  in  our  cause : 
For  well  ye  know  wee  of  the  offering  side 
Must  keep  aloofe  from  strict  abitrement : 
&  stope  all  eight-holes,  eaery  loope  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  prie  in  vpon  vs. 
This  absence  of  yow  father  drawee  a  curtaine 
That  ehewes  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  feare 
Before  not  dreamt  of. 

ffot.  Yo*  straine  to  far : 
I  rather  of  his  absents  mak  this  vse : 
It  lends  a  lustre  &  more  great  opinion 
A  lai^er  care  to  yoW  great  euterprize 


^ 
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Then  if  the  earle  weare  heare ;  for  men  must  thinke 
If  we  without  his  helpe,  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdome,  w^  hees  helpe 
We  shall  o'rtume  it  topsie  turuy  downe : 
Yett  all  goes  well,  yett  all  our  joynts  are  euen, 

Dow.  As  hart  can  think :  there  is  not  such  a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland  at  this  deame  of  feare. 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Hoi.  My  coosine  Vernon,  wellcom  by  my  soule  : 

Ver.  Pray  God  my  newes  be  worth  a  wellcom  lord 
The  earle  of  Westmorland  seauen  thowsand  strong : 
Is  marching  hither-wards  ;  with  prince  John. 

Hot.  Noe  harme,  what  more : 

Ver.  And  further  I  haue  leamd 
The  king  himeselfe  in  person  hath  sett  forth 
Or  hither-wards  intended  speedily 
With  strong  &  mighty  preparation  : 

Hot.  He  shall  be  wellcome  too,  where  is  his  sonue 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales 
&  his  cum-rads  ;  that  dast  the  world  aside 
&  bid  it  passe : 

Ver.  All  fumisht :  all  in  armes : 
All  plomM  like  estredges  that  w*  the  wind 
Bayted  like  eagles,  haueing  lately  bathed  : 
Glittering  in  golden  coates,  like  images : 
As  full  of  spiritt  as  the  month  of  May 
&  gorgeous  as  the  sunne  at  midsumer, 
Wanton  as  youthfull  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls : 
I  saw  young  Harry  w*  his  beuer  on, 
His  cushes  on  his  thighes  ;  gallantly  armM 
Rise  from  the  ground :  like  fethered  Mercury 
&  valted  with  such  ease  into  his  seate 
As  if  an  angell  dropt  downe  from  the  clowds 
To  tume  &  wind  a  firy  Pegasus. 

F 


world  with  noble  lioraeraanBhipc : 
tlot.  nore,  noe  more,  worse  then  the  suiino  in  Mar».-li 

doth  noriali  agacs ;  lett  tlieni  come  : 
ike  satrifieces  in  their  trimo 
bo  the        'c-eide  maid  of  smokie  wairo 

t  a  bleeiiing  will  we  offer  theme 
I  mayleJ  Mars  shall  on  his  alter  sitt 
I  to  the  eares  in  blood :  1  am  on  fier 
heare  this  rich  reprizall  ia  so  nigh : 
vctt  not  ouFB  :  come,  Ictt  mo  take  my  horse, 
D  is  to  bcare  mo  like  a  thunder-bolt 
net  the  boaome  of  tho  Prince  of  Wales 
T  to  Haiiy  :  shall  not  horse  to  horse 
&  nere  part,  till  on  drop  downo  a  coarse 
hat  Olendowor  weare  come : 
Ver.  There  ia  more  newea 
omcd  in  Worseater,  as  I  rode  along 
cannot  draw  his  foroteeno  daies 
Dow.  That's  tho  worst  tidint."* ;  that  I  heare  of  yett 
Wor.  I  by  my  fiuth  thftt  beares  a  frosty  sownd : 
Hot.  What  may  the  kings  whole  battell  reach  vnto 
Ver.  To  thirty  thowsand. 
Hot.  Forty  lett  it  be : 
My  father  &  Gleudower,  being  both  away 
The  powers  of  vs,  may  seme  so  greate  a  d^ 
Com  ;  lett  no  take  a  muster  speedily 
Doomes  daie  is  nere,  dye  all,  dye  merily : 

Dow.  Talke  not  of  dyeiag,  I  ame  out  tX  feare 
Of  death,  or  deathea-hand,  Ibr  this  one  lial&  yeare. 
EgemU. 

ACT:   III"'.— SC^N:  6". 
Enter  ¥kI£  :  &  Bardolfpe. 
fab.  Bardolfe:  gett  thee  before  to  Conenti^,  fill  me  a  bottle 
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of  sake,  our  soulders  shall  march  through  weele  to  Sutton 
Cop-hill  tonight. 

Bar,  Will  yo^  giue  me  mony  captaine : 

FaU,  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bar,  This  bottle  makes  an  angell : 

FiiU.  And  if  it  doe ;  take  it  for  thie  labor :  &  if  it  make 
twenty  take  them  all  ;  lie  answear  the  coynage  bid  my 
leiwtenant,  Peto  meett  me  at  Townes  end : 

Bar,  I  will  captaine  :  farewell 

Exit  Bar. 

Fait,  If  I  be  ashamed  of  my  souldiers ;  I  am  a  sows't 
gumett :  I  haue  misvsed  the  kings  presso  damnably  I  haue 
gott  in  exchange  of  on  hundreth  &  fifty  souldiers,  three 
hundreth  &  ode  pownds  :  I  presse  me  nonne,  but  good  howse- 
holders,  yeomans  sonnes :  Inquire  me  out  contracted  batchelors, 
such  as  hauo  bine  askt  twise  one  the  banes  :  such  a  comodity 
of  warme  slaues,  as  had  as  line  heare  the  diuell  as  a  drum, 
such  as  feare  the  report  of  a  caliuer,  more  then  a  strook-foule, 
or  a  hurt  wild  duck  :  I  prest  me  none  but  such  tost  &  butter 
with  harts  in  theire  bellyes  noe  bigger  then  pines  heads ;  & 
they  haue  bought  out  theire  sirvices :  &  now  my  whole  charge 
consistes  of  ancients  corporales,  lieuetenants,  gentlemen  of 
companyes,  slaues  as  raged  as  Lazerus  in  the  painted  cloth 
where  the  Gluttons  doges  licked  his  sores ;  &  such  as  indeed 
weare  neuer  souldiers  ;  but  discarded  ynjust  seruingmen, 
younger  sonnes:  to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  & 
ostlers  trade-fallen,  the  cankars  of  a  calme  world,  &  long 
peace,  ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  then  an  old  facM 
ancient :  and  such  haue  I  to  fill  vp  the  roomes  of  them  as  haue 
bought  out  theire  servises,  that  yow  would  thinke :  that  I  had 
a  hundreth  &  fifty  totered  prodigales,  Lately  come  from  swine 
keepeing,  from  oateing  drafie  &  huskcs,  a  mad  fellowe  mett  mo 
on  the  way,  &  told  me  I  had  vnloaded  all  the  gibbitts  &  prest 
the  dead  bodies :  noe  eye  hath  seen  such  skar-crowes  :  He  not 
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mareh  through  Conentry  witli  them,  thata  flitt :  ai^  and  the 
villaiuea  march  wide  betwixt  tLciro  legca  as  if  tib9y  hid  fyVM 
on,  for  iiidood  I  had  the  moat  of  them  out  of  prison:  thereat  not 
a  eiiirt  Si.  a  halfe  in  all  my  company  &  the  hai&  shirt  is  two 
nqikiiiB  t^  toga^Ler,  &  throwne  otur  the  ahonlders,  like  a 
hualda  ooste  withoot  slseaes,  tc  ihe  shirt  to  ssie  the  tenth 
■tolne  from  my  host  of  sunt  Albones,  or  ths  Bed-nose  In- 
keeper  of  DsoinUy;  bat  thsts  all  on«  titefl  find  lynnen 
enoo^  one  eosty  side. 


ACT:  IIl«^-Sa^BN:  7-.        ' 

StOmr  ROTSFDB,  WOBOBSTKB,  DOVGUS,  4*  VeBNOH. 

Set.  We^  fi^t  w*  hime  toni^t : 

War.  It  may  not  be. 

Dms.  Yo*  gioe  hime  then  adnantage :  '  ' 

Ver.  Not  a  whitt : 

ffot.  Whie  so,  Lookes  he  not  supply : 

Ver.  So  doe  we : 

Hot,  His  is  certaine,  ours  is  doubtful! : 

War.  Good  coosine  be  aduisde,  stir  not  to  night : 

Fw.  Doe  not  my  lord. 

Dote.  Yo"  doe  not  couiisell  well. 
Yo*  speake  it  out  of  fesre ;  &  cold  hart : 

Ver.  Doe  me  noe  slander  Dowglas ;  by  my  life, 
&  I  dare  well  maintayne  it  with  my  life ; 
If  well  respected-bonnour  bid  me  on  : 
I  hold  as  little  counsell  w'  weake  feare 
As  yo*  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  this  daie  Hues : 
Lett  it  be  seene  tomorrow  in  the  battell,  W^  of  us  feares : 

Ver.  Content. 

Dow.  Yea  or  to-night 
Sot.  To  night  sale  I : 
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Ver.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  bee : 
I  wonder  much,  being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  yo^  ar 
That  yo^  foresee  not  such  impediments. 
Drag  back  our  expedition,  certaine  horse. 
Of  my  coosine  Vemons,  are  not  yett  come  vp : 
Yow'  vncle  Worcesters  horse  came  but  to  daie 
&  now  theire  prid  k  mettall  is  asleepe : 
Theire  courag  with  hard  labor  tam  &  dull. 
That  not  a  horse  is  halfe  the  halfe  of  liimeself : 

Hot.  So  ar  the  horses  of  the  enimye : 
In  generall  jumey  lated  &  brought  lowe 
The  better  part  of  ours  are  full  of  rest : 

War.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth  our : 
For  God''s-sake  coosine,  stay  till  all  come  in. 


ACT:   III«».— SCiEN:  8~. 
The  trumpet  sounds  a  parly.    Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt.  I  come  with  gratious  oifers  from  the  king 
If  yo^  vouch-safe  me  heareing ;  &  respect : 

Hot.  Wellcome  S'  Walte  Blunt :  &  would  to  God 
Yo^  weare  of  our  determination : 
Some  of  Ys  loue  yo^  well,  &  euen  those  some 
Enuy  yow'  great  deseruing  &  good  name 
Because  yow  ar  not  of  our  quallity 
But  stand  against  ys  like  an  enemy  : 

Blunt,  And  God  defend ;  but  still  I  should  stand  so 
So  long  as  out  of  limitt  &  true  rule 
Yo^  stand  against  anoynted  maiesty  : 
But  to  my  charg,  the  king  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  yowr  greefes,  &  whercYpon 
Yow  coniure  from  the  breast  of  ciuill  peace 
Such  bloody  hostillity,  teaching  his  dutious  land 
Audacious  cruelty :  if  that  the  kin^e 
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Y  yow  good  doserte  forwott ; 
ZD  ifeeseth  to  be  manifold: 

V     lame  yoW  preefe,  &  w'  all  spoed 
Dii  lUQ  yow"  desires  with  interest 

:;  pardon  atisolute  for  yow'  selfe  &  tlieee 
Herein  mislead  by  yow'  suggestion  : 

!.  The  king  is  kind  &  well  we  know,  the  king 
,owoB  at  what  time  to  pmise :  when  to  paie ; 
father,  my  vncle,  &  myselfe 
Uid  giue  hime  that  some  royallty  he  wearcs 
Sj  wlien  he  was  not  sixe-fc-twenty-strong  : 
iiokc  in  the  worlds  regard  ;  wretched  &  low : 
{i  poore  vnminded  outtawe,  sneaking  home : 
y  father  gaue  hime  wellcome  to  the  shore  : 
when  he  heard  hime  sweare  &  vow  to  God 
So  came  but  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
To  sue  his  liuery  &  beg  his  peace 
W'  teares  of  inocencj-  &  tearmes  of  zeale 
My  father  in  kindliai-t  &,  pitty  mou'd 
Swore  hime  aaistaBce  &  perform^  it  too : 
Now,  when  the  lords  &  barrons  of  the  realme 
PerceiuM  Northamberland  did  leane  to  hime 
The  more  &  lesae  came  in  w*  cap  Ss  knee 
Met  hime  in  boroughs,  cittyea,  villages, 
Atond  hime  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes 
Laide  gifts  before  hime  ;  profierd  hime  theire  oathes: 
Gaue  hime  theire  heires.  as  pages  followed  hime 
Enen  at  the  heelea  in  golden  multitudes : 
He  presently  :  as  greatnes  knowea  itselfe : 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  then  his  tows 
Made  to  my  father :  while  his  blood  was  poore 
Vpou  the  naked  shore  at  Baaespurgh 
&  now  forsooth  takes  on  hime  to  reforms 
Some  certaine  edicts  &  some  straight  decrees: 
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That  laie  to  heauy  on  the  common  wealth 
Cries  out  ypon  abuses,  soemes  to  weep 
Oner  his  coantries  wrongea  &  by  this  &ce 
This  seeming  brow  of  Justice  did  he  winne 
The  harts  of  all :  that  he  did  angle  for  : 
Proceeded  further :  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  fauoritts  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  hime  here 
When  he  was  personall  in  the  Irish  warrs 

Blunt.  Tut :  I  came  not  to  heare  this : 

Hot.  Then  to  the  poynt. 
In  short  time  after,  he  deposM  the  king 
Soone  after  that  depriu^'d  hime  of  his  life 
&  in  the  neck  of  that,  taskt  the  whole  state : 
To  make  that  worse,  suffered  his  Iduseman  March 
Who  is,  if  euery  owner  weare  plac''d 
Indeed  his  king :  to  be  ingag'd  in  Wales 
There  w^  out  ransome  to  lye  forfieted 
Disgraced  me  in  my  happie  victories 
Sought  to  intrap  mo  by  intelligence 
Rated  my  vncle  from  the  counsell  board 
In  rage  dismisM  my  father  from  the  court 
Broake  oth  on  oth :  committed  wrong  on  wrong  : 
&  in  conclution  drone  vs  to  seeke  out 
This  head  of  safty,  &  withall  to  prie 
Into  his  title :  the  which  we  finde 
To  indirect  for  long  continewance. 

Blunt.  Shall  I  retume  this  answeare  to  tho  kingo 

Hot.  Not  so  Si'  Walter :  weele  w^drawo  awhile 
Goe  to  the  king,  &  lett  there  be  impaund 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  retume  againe 
&  in  the  morning  early  shall  my  vncle 
Bring  hime  our  purpose  :  &  so  farewell : 

Blun.  I  would  yow  would  except  of  grace  &  louo 


^* 


7i  THE  HISTOftV  OF 

ffoL  And  oiay  be,  8o  we  shall: 
Bhmi.  Praie  God  yo^  doe: 


ACT  t  I V«>.— SOiEN :  K 

Enter  He  Kmg^  Prince  ef  Wales,  John  ^  Lancasteb 
Bir  Walter  Blunt  4*  Falstalffe. 

JTiM^r.  How  bloodily  tlie  tanne^begiiiei  to  j^e^ro 
Aboae  yon  liiiskie  hill :  the  daie  lookes  pals 
At  hia  distempratiire : 

Prm.  The  Bouthenie  wind 
Doth  plaie  the  trumpet  to  his  pnrpoioy 
fr  by  hallow  whisttiag  in  the  leanes 
Foxetdls  a  tempest  &  a  Unstring  daie 

King.  Then  w*  the  loeeiB  ktt  it  simpathise : 
For  nothing  can  seeme  fonle  to  those  tluit  wffie 

The  trumpets  aoundes.    Enter  Worcester. 

Kinge.  How  now  my  lord  of  Worcester,  His  not  well 
That  yo^  &  I  should  meet  vpon  such  tearmes 
As  now  we  meet :  yo^  haue  deceiued  yow'  trust 
&  made  vs  doffe  our  easie  robes  of  peace 
To  crush  our  old  limes  in  vngentle  Steele 
This  is  not  well  my  lord,  this  is  not  well : 
What  saie  yo^  to  it :  will  yo^  againe  vnknitt 
This  churlish  knott :  of  all  abhorred  warre : 
&  moue  in  that  obeidient  orbe  againe 
Where  yo^  did  giue  a  &ire  &  naturall  light : 
In,  be  noe  more  an  exhaPd  meteor 
A  prodigie  of  feare,  &  a  portent 
Of  broched  mischeife  to  the  vubome  times 

Wor.  Heare  me  my  liege 
For  my  owne  part  I  could  be  well  content 
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To  eniertayne  the  lag-end  of  my  life 

W*  quiett  bowers  ;  for  I  protest 

I  haue  not  sought  the  dale  of  this  dislike  : 

King.  Yow  haue  not  sought  it :  how  comes  it  then  : 

FaU.  Rebellion  laie  in  his  way  &  he  found  it 

Prin.  Peace  chewet,  peace  : 

Wor.  It  pleasM  yow'  Maiestie  to  tume  yow'  lookes 
Of  fauore  from  my  selfe  &  all  our  bowse  : 
&  yett  I  must  remember  yo^  my  lord 
We  weare  the  first  &  deerest  of  yow'  friends 
For  yo''  my  stafe  of  offece  did  I  breake 
In  Richards  time,  &  posted  daie  &  night 
To  meet  yo^  on  the  way  &  kisse  yow'  hand 
When  yett  yow  weare  in  place  &  in  acount 
Nothing  so  strong  &  fortinate  as  I : 
I  was  my  selfe,  my  brother,  &  his  sonne 
That  brought  yo^  home,  &  boldly  did  out-dato 
The  danger  of  the  time  yo^  swore  to  vs 
&  yo^  did  sweare  that  oath  at  Dancaster, 
That  yo^  did  nothing  of  purpose  against  the  state 
Nor  clayme  noe  further,  then  yow'  new-falne-right 
The  seate  of  Gaunt,  Duckdome  of  Lancaster 
To  this,  we  sware  our  aide,  but  in  short  space 
It  rainM  downe  fortune  showering  on  yow'  head 
&  such  a  flood  of  greatnes  fell  on  yow : 
What  with  our  help,  what  w*  the  absent  king. 
That  with  the  iniuryes  of  wanton  time 
The  seeming  sufferances  that  yo^  had  borne 
&  the  contrarious  winds  that  held  the  king 
So  long  in  the  vnluckye  Irish  warrs  : 
That  all  in  England  did  repute  hime  dead : 
And  from  this  swarme  of  faire  aduantages 
Yo^  tooke  occasion  to  be  quicklie  wooM, 
To  grip  the  generall  swaye  into  yow'  hand, 
Forgott  yow'  oth  to  vs  at  Dancaster : 


fe  being  fed  by  t8,  yo*  va'd  us  so. 
As  that  vnf^entlo  gull,  the  cuckocs  bird 
Vseth  tlio  sparrow,  did  opresso  our  nest 
Irew  bj  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  buike 
That  euen  our  loue,  durst  not  come  neere  yoW 
For  feare  of  swallowing,  but  with  nimble  wiiig 
'^e  weare  infors't  for  eafty-sake  to 
it  of  yow'  sight  &  nuso  this  present  head 
^'hereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  mcanes 
'^s  yo"  yoW  selfe  haae  forg'd  a^Lnst  yow'selCti 
Tnkind  vsage,  dangerous  countenance, 
Tiolation  of  all  taith  &  troth 
ome  to  va  in  yow'  younger  enterpriae 
King.  Those  thingea  indeed,  you  baue  articulate 
ProclaJin'd  at  market  crosses,  read  in  charches, 
face  the  gannent  of  rebellion 
'  some  fine  couller  that  may  ploaso  the  «yo 
Of  fickle  ohanglings,  &  poore  diseuntcnte. 
Which  gap  &  rub  the  elbow  at  the  dowm 
Of  burly  barly  inooatioD : 
&  neuer  yett  did  insurrection  want: 
Nor  moody  boj^ar  atarueing  for  a  time 
Of  pell-mell  hauocke  &  confiition. 

Prin.  In  both  yoW  armia  there  ia  many  a  soule 
Shall  paie  fiill  dearly  for  tbia  encounter 
If  once  they  joyne  in  tryall ;  tell  yow  nephew 
The  Prince  of  Walea  :  doth  joyne  w'  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy :  by  my  hopes 
This  present  enterprise  sett  of  his  bead 
I  doe  not  thinke  a  brauer  gentleman 
More  actiue,  more  valiant,  or  more  valliant  younge 
More  dareing  or  more  bold  ia  yett  aliue 
To  grace  this  latter  age  w*  noble  deed. 
For  my  part  I  may  speake  it  to  my  shame 
I  haue  a  trewant  beene  to  cbiualltry 
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&  80  I  heare  he  doth  account  me  too 
Yet  this  before  my  &thers  Maiestye 
I  un  content  that  he  shall  take  the  ods 
Of  his  great  name  &  estimation  : 
&  will  to  sane  the  blood  on  either  side 
Trie  fortune  w'  hime  in  single  fight 

King.  And  Prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we  yeture  thee 
Albeit  considertions  infinit 
Doe  make  against  it,  no  good  Worcester,  no, 
We  loue  our  people  well,  euen  those  we  loue 
That  ar  misled  ypon  yo^  coosins  part : 
&  will  they  take  take  the  offer  of  our  grace 
Both  he  &  they  &  yo^,  yea  euery  man, 
Shalbe  my  friend  againe  &  He  be  his  : 
So  tell  yow'  cozen  &  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  doe :  but  if  he  will  not  yeild 
Bebuko  &  dread  correction  waight  on  us 
And  they  shall  doe  their  office :  so  be  gone : 
We  vdll  not  now  be  trubled  with  replie 
We  offer  &ire ;  take  it  aduisedly  : 

Exit  Worcester. 

Prin.  It  will  not  be  excepted  one  my  life 
The  Dowglas  &  the  Hotspur,  both  together 
Ar  confident  against  the  world  in  armes 

King.  Hence  therefore  euery  leader  to  his  charge 
For  on  their  answeare  we  will  sett  on  them  : 
&  God  defend  us  as  our  cause  is  just. 

Exeunt.  Manent  Prince  4*  Fai^talff. 

FcUs.  Hall,  if  thow  see  me  downe  in  the  battell  &  bestird 
me  so,  His  a  point  of  friendship : 

Prin.  Nothing  but  a  colossus  :  can  doe  thee  that  fiiendshipe 
saie  thy  praiers  &  farewell. 

Fals.  I  would  it  weare  bed  time  Hall,  &  all  well. 

Prin.  Whie  thow  owest  God  a  death  : 


fah.  Tis  not  due  yet,  I  would  be  loath  to  paie  Hime  before 

3  time,  what  need  I  be  so  forward  w'  liimo  that  calea  not  on 

le.      Well,  'tis  noo  matter,  honour  prickes  mo  on  :  yea,  but 

ow  if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I  come  on :     How  thon,  can 

nour  aett  to  a  leg : — noe,  nor  an  arme,  or  take  away  tlio 

eefo  of  a  wound :  no,  honour  hath  noe  skill  in  surgery  then, 

:   what  is  honour :  a  word.     Wliat  is  that  word  honour : 

iro :  a  trims  reckoninj; :   Who  hath   it ;     He   that   died  a 

Wednesday.     Doth  ho  foolo  it ;  noe.     Doth  he  heare  it : — no. 

'tia  insensible  thon :     Yea  to  tho  dead.     But  will  it  not  line 

w'  tho  liueing  :  uoe.     Whio  : — Detractation  will  not  suffer  it. 

iroforo  rie  uono  of  it :  honour  is  a  uiocre  sucthion  &  so  ends 

f  catechisme.  Hj^ii. 


^P  ACT:  IV".— SC^N:  2^. 

Snter  WobcEsteb  and  SI'  Biohabd  Vebmon  : 

Wor.  O  no,  my  nephew  must  not  know,  S'  lUchard : 
Tlie  liberftll  kind  offer  of  the  King. 

Ver.  Tweare  best  he  did  : 

Wor.  Then  are  we  all  vndon  : 
It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  bee 
The  king  would  keep  his  word  ia  loueing  vs. 
He  will  suspect  na  still,  &  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  others  &alts. 
Supposition,  all  our  lines,  shalbe  stuck  full  of  eyes : 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  foxe, 
Who  ueuer  so  tame,  so  cherisht  &;  lockt  vp  : 
Will  haue  a  willd  tnck  of  his  ancestors : 
Looke  how  he  can,  or  sad,  or  merily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  lookes  : 
&  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall 
The  better  cherisht,  still  the  neerer  death  : 
My  nephewes  trespasse  may  be  well  forgott 
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It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth,  &  heate  of  blood 

&  an  adopted  name  of  priuiledg 

A  haire-brainM  Hotspur  goueniM  by  a  spleene 

All  his  oifences  Hue  vpon  my  head 

And  on  his  fathers :  we  did  traine  hime  on 

And  his  corruption  being  tane  from  vs  : 

We  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  p<iye  for  all : 

Therefore  good  coosen  lett  not  Henry  know 

In  any  case  the  offer  of  the  King. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Ver,  Deliuer  what  yo^  will ;   He  saie  His  so,  here  come 

your  coosen. 

Hat.  My  vncle  is  retumd 

Deliuer  vp  my  lord  of  Westmerland : 

Vncle,  what  newes : 

War.  The  king  will  bid  yo^  battell  presently 
Dow.  Defie  hime  by  the  lord  of  Westmerland 
Hot,  Lord  Dowglas,  goe  yo*  &  tell  hime  so : 
Dow.  MdkTY  &  shall :  &  verry  willingly : 

Exit  Dowglas. 

Wor.  There  is  noe  seemige  mercy  in  the  king 

Hot.  Did  yo^  beg  any :   God-forbid : 

Wor.  I  told  hime  gently  of  our  grevaces  : 
Of  his  oath  breaking :  w^**  he  mended  thus 
By  now  forsweareing  that  he  is  forswome 
He  calls  vs  rebells,  traytors  &  will  scourg 
With  hawty  armes  this  hatefuU  name  in  vs. 

Enter  Dowglas. 

Dow.  Arme  gentlemen,  to  armes,  for  I  haue  throwno 
A  braue  defieance  in  VmgQ  Henryes  teeth 
&  Westmemerland  that  was  ingag'd  did  beare  it 
W^ch  cannot  chuse  but  brin^j  hime  quickly  on. 


Prince  of  Wales  §tept  forth  before  the  King 

I  aleng'il  j'o"  tfl  single  fight, 
luld  the  quarrell  lay  TpoQ  our  heads 

hs  lau  might  draw  short  breath  to  daie 

I I  &  nuny  Monmouth  :   tell  me,  toll  me, 
w  Bhow'd  hia  talking ;  seeni'd  it  in  cont^npt 
Fer.  No6  by  my  soule,  I  neuer  in  my  life 

,  heare  a  challoDge  vrgd  mor  modestly : 
lease  a  brother  should  a  brt  '      draw 
jeijtle  exercise  &  pmm  : 

iOe  yo"  all  the  di         «. 

rp  yoW  praises  with  a  princely  touguo 
e  yow'  deaeruings  like  a  ehroni  le  : 
akeing  yo*  euer  better  then  his  pi  ise 
still  dispraising  praise ;  valued  i  ith  yo* 
w*"  became  hime,  like  a      im  eed 

made  a  blushing  citall  nt  e 

chid  his  trewant  yeo  ict      grace 

JU  if  he  mastered  there ;  »  dable  spirit 
Of  teaching  &  of  leaning  instantly : 
There  did  he  pause,  but  lett  me  tell  'the  world 
If  he  outline  the  envy  of  this  date 
England  will  nener  owe  bo  sweet  a  hope 
So  macb  misconstnied  in  his  wantonnesse : 
ffot.  Coosen  I  thinke  thow  art  enamored 
Ou  his  follies ;  neuer  did  I  heare, 
Of  any  prince  so  wild  at  liberty : 
But  be  he,  as  he  will,  yett  once  ere  night 
I  will  imbrace  hime  w*  a  soulders  arme 
That  he  shall  shrinke  vnder  my  curtesie 
Arme,  arme  with  speed,  &  fellows,  souldiers,  friends, 
Better  consider  what  yo*  haue  to  doe 
That  I  that  haue  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue 
Can  lift  yow'  blood  vp  with  perswation  : 
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Enter  a  messenger  : 

Mes.  My  lord  hero  ar  letters  for  yo^ 

Hot  I  cannot  read  them  now 
O  gentlemen  the  time  of  life  is  short 
To  spend  that  shortnes  bacely,  weare  to  long 
If  life  did  ride  ypon  a  dialls  poynt : 
Still  ending  at  the  ariuall  of  an  hower : 
&  if  we  line,  we  Hue  to  tread  on  kings 
If  die,  brane  death  when  princes  die  w^  us 
Now  for  our  consciences,  the  armes  is  faire 
When  the  intent  for  beareing  them  is  just. 

Mes.  My  lord  prepare :  the  king  comes  on  apace 

Hoi.  I  thanke  hime,  that  he  cutts  me  from  my  tale 
For  I  proifes  not  talking :   only  this  : 
Lett  each  man  doe  his  best  &  here  draw  I  a  sword 
Whose  temper  I  intend  to  staine 
With  the  best  blood,  y*  I  can  meete  w*  all 
In  the  aduentnre  of  this  perilous  daie 
Now  esperance  Percy,  &  sett  on : 
Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  warre : 
&  by  that  musicke  lett  us  all  imbrace 
From  Heauen  to  earth  som  of  us  neuer  shall : 
A  second  time  doe  such  a  eurtesie : 

Here  they  imbrace ;  the  trumpetts  sound  : 


ACT:  IVt».— SOiEN:  S^. 

The  King  enters  tcith  his  poteer^  alarme  to  the  battell ;  then 
enter  DowoLAS  cj-  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt.  What  is  thie  name :    that   in  battell   thus   thow 
Grossest  me, 
Wliat  honour  dost  thow  seeke,  vpon  thie  head. 
Dote,  Know  then  my  name  is  Dowglas, 


Vnles  thow  yeild  thee  as  a  prisoner 

Blunt.  I  was  not  born  to  yeild,  thow  proad  Scot : 
&  thow  shallt  find  a  king  that  will  reuenge 
Lord  Staffords  death. 

They  fight ^  DowGLAS  hilh  Blunt. 
Then  enters  Hotspur. 

Hot.  0  Dowglas,  hadst  thow  fought  at  Holmedon  thus 
I  neuer  had  triumpht  ouer  a  Scot 

Dow.  AlFs  done,  alFs  won  :  here  breathles  lies  the  kinge 

Hot.  Where 

Dow.  Here. 

Hot.  This  Dowglas  :  no,  I  knowe  this  face  full  well : 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt 
Semblably  iumisht  like  the  king  himeselfe 

Dow.  Ah :  foole,  goe  with  thie  soule  whether  it  goes 
A  borrowed  title  hast  thow  bought  to  deare : 
Whie  didsH  thow  tell  me,  that  thow  wert  a  king 

Hot.  The  Eang  hath  many  marching  in  his  coates 

Dow.  Now  by  my  sword  I  will  kill  all  his  coates 
I  murder  all  his  wardrobe  peece  by  peece 
Vntill  I  meet  the  king. 

Hot,  Vp  and  awaie  : 
Our  souldera  stand  full  fairelv  for  f  lift  dain.  EarMint 
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tliesbon  bert:  Lert"?  mt  My»iviiiz  bat  rpon  the  pate,  soft  who 
mr  TO* :  Sir  Wkh-er  Blunt,  tbere"*  honour  for  vo*,  here'^s  noe 
TBzurr.  I  &m^  m^^  Lot  as'  m'^hen  I'.-ad.  ^  ms  heaaev  too,  Qoi 
keep  leftd  out  ii  me.  I  need  no  more  wai^t  then  my  OMme 
bowelk.  I  hfcn*r  led  n:T  rtLZ  ^f  muffines  where  they  ar  pepered, 
tbere'c  not  tiir&e  of  my  Lundreih  ^  fifty  left  aline^  &  they 
ar  for  the  i<>"»-ne*-eiid  tv  Wj  dureinir  life :  but  whoe  comes 
here. 

EaUr  tJk4  Prince, 


Prim.  Wh&t  standee  thow  idle  here  :  l«id  mo  thie  sword 
Many  a  ncUe  man  Ives  Starke  ^  stiffe 
Vnder  the  hones  of  vauntini:  enemy es. 
Whose  deathes  ar  yet  vnrevenir'd : 
I  prethee  lend  me  thie  sworde 

Pab,  O  HalL  prethee  giae  me  leaae  to  breath  awhile :  Turke 
Gre^ronre  nener  did  such  deeds  in  armes,  as  I  haue  done  this 
daue :   I  bane  payd  Peirey.  I  hane  made  hime  suiv. 

Prt A.  He  is  indeed :  iz  liaeing  to  kill  thee 
I  prethee  lend  me  thie  &word : 

Fab.  Xay,  before  God  Hall,  if  Percy  be  aliuo^  thou  p»ttVt 
not  my  sword,  but  take  my  pistoll  if  thow  willt. 

Prin.  Giue  it  me,  what :  is  it  in  tliat  case 

Fait.  I  Hall,  tis  hott,  theres  that  will  sack  a  oitty 

ne  Prince  dra^te*  it  oHty  ^\piHih  it  a  hottk 
of  sake, 

Prin.  \VTiat  is  it  a  time  to  jest  &  dalloy  now 

He  throures  the  bottle  at  hiuh'  *$*  exit, 

Fals.  If  Percy  be  aliue  He  perce  hinio,  if  ho  doo  oonio  in  my 
way.  so:  if  he  doe  not:  if  I  come  in  his  willin;;:l\\  Lott  Iiiiuo 
make  a  carbonado  of  me  :  I  like  not  such  grinnoinu^  l)ono\ir  am 
Sir  Walter  hath:  giue  mo  life,  w«*»  if  I  can  nauo,  ho  ;  if  not, 
honour  comes  vulookt  for,  &  thongs  an  ond.  A'lvV.  * 

*  In  Dcryng*s  batidwritii 


8S  1HK  maroBT  or 


ACT:  lY^^-aGMN:  6K 

•  __  _       • 

Alarms:  excUmans.    Enter  the  King ;  tie  Prince: 
Liyrd  JoHK  of  Lancastar. 

King.  I  prethee  Hadny  w%l»we  thiesdfe :  thow  Ueedesi  to 
much: 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  goe  yow  w*  hime: 

X.  J€)hn,  Not  I  my  lord ;  ynlesae  I  did  bleed  too 

Prin.  I  beseedi  yow'  Maiestie  make  vp 
Lett  yoW  retirement  doe  amate  yow  frjenda: 

King.  I  will  doe  so,  retire  bmiae^  sonne  nato  tUe  tei^. 

Prin.  Betire  my  lord :  no,  God  foiind  «  ehaUoir  iwirdi 
should  driue 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  from  such  a  feSd  as  tlua : 
Where  staind  nobiUity  lies  koden  one  ^ 
Ik  rebelb  armes :  triiunpk  in  malMMres 

John»  We  breatii  to  long ;  com  royall  brother.;  eeme. 
Onr  duty  this  way  lyes ;  for  Gx>dsH9ake  come. 

Exit. 

Prin.  By  God  thow  hast  deceiued  me  Lancaster  : 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord,  of  such  a  spiritt 
Before  I  louM  thee  as  a  brother  John  : 
But  now  I  doe  respect  thee  as  my  soule 

King.  I  sawe  hime  hold  Lord  Percy  at  the  poynt, 
With  lustious  maintenance  ;  then  I  did  looke  for 
Of  such  an  vngrowne  warrier  : 

Prin.  O  this  boy  lends  mettall  to  vs  all.  Exit. 

Enter  DowGLAS. 

Dow.  Another  king  ;  they  grow  Uke  Hidras  heads 
I  ame  the  Dowglas,  fatall  to  all  those 

*  Originally  "downe." 
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That  weare  those  cullors  on  them  ;  what  art  thow, 
That  counterfeit'^st  the  person  of  a  king 

King.  The  king  himeselfe,  who  Dowglas  greeues  at  hart 
So  many  of  his  shadowes  thow  hast  mett 
&  not  the  king :  I  haue  to  boyes  : 
Seeke  Percy  &  thie  sclfe,  about  the  field 
But  seeing  thow  fallsH  on  me  so  luckily 
I  will  assaie  thee,  &  defend  thieselfe 

Dow.  I  feare  thow  art  another  counterfeitt : 
&  yett  infaith  thow  bearest  thee  like  a  king : 
But  myne  I  ame  sure  thow  art,  who  ere  thow  be, 
&  thus  I  winne  thee  : 

They  fight^  the  hinge  beinge  in  danger 
Enter  Prince  of  Wales. 

Prin.  Hold  vp  tliie  head  vile  Scot,  or  thow  art  like 
Neuer  to  hold  it  vp  agayne :  the  spiritts 
Of  valliant  Sherly,  Staiford,  Blunt  ar  in  my  armes, 
It  is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  threatens  thee 
Who  neuer  promiseth  ;  but  he  meanes  to  paie. 

They  fight;  BoWGh  AS  fiyeth, 

Cheerly  my  lord,  how  fares  yow'  grace 

Sir  Nicholas  Gawsie  :  hath  for  succour  sent  : 

&  so  hath  Clifton  :  He  to  Cliftion  straight 

King.  Stay,  and  breath  awhile  : 
Thow  hast  redeemM  thie  lost  opinion 
&  shewed  thow  makst  some  tender  of  my  life 
In  this  &ire  rescue  thow  hast  brought  to  me 

Prin.  O  God,  they  did  me  to  much  iniury 
That  euer  said  I  barkened  to  yow'  death 
If  it  weare  so :  I  might  haue  lett  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Dowglas  ouer  yo^ 
Which  would  haue  beene  as  speedy  in  yow**  end 

g2 


ACT:  IV«.— SCiEN:  6**. 
Enter  HoTSPDR. 

Hot,  If  I  mistake  not  thow  art  Harry  Monmuth 

Prin,  Thou  speakest  as  if  I  would  deny  my  name 

Hot,  My  name  is  Harry  Percy : 

Prin,  Whie  then  I  see  a  very  valliant  rebell  of  that  name 
I  ame  the  prince  of  Wales,  &  think  not  Percy : 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more : 
Two  Starrs  keep  not  there  motion  in  on  sphere 
Nor  can  on  England  brook  a  double  raigne 
Of  Harry  Percy :  &  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Hot,  Nor  shall  it  Harry,  for  the  hower  is  come 
To  end  the  on  of  vs,  &  would  to  God, 
Thie  name  in  armes :  weare  now  as  great  as  myne 

Prin,  He  make  it  greater :  ere  I  part  from  thee 
And  all  thie  budding  honours  on  thie  crest 
He  crop  t^o  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot,  I  can  no  longer  brooke  thie  vanityes : 

They  fight.    Enter  Falstalffe. 

FaU,  Well  said  Hall :    to  it  Hall,  nay :  yow  shall  find  m 
boyes  playe  here :   I  can  tell  yo" 
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They  wound  my  thoughts ;  worse  then  tho  swonl  my  flwh 

But  thoughts  the  slauo  of  liffb,  &  HomotimiH)  t\H>U> : 

&  time  that  takes  survay  of  all  tho  worlil, 

Must  haue  a  stop  :  O  I  could  prophosio 

But  that  the  earth,  &  cold  hand  of  death  : 

Lyes  on  my  tongue.    No  Percy  :  thow  art  dust 

&  foode  for : 

Prin.  For  wonnes  brauo  Percy  :  fare  thoe  well  groat  hart 
111  weauM  Ambition,  how  much  art  thow  shrounke : 
When  that  this  body  did  containo  a  spiritt 
A  kingdome  for  it :  was  to  smalle  a  bownd  : 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  roome  enourrh  :  this  earth  that  boares  the  doail 
Beares  not  aliue  so  stout  a  gentleman  : 
If  thow  weart  sinsible  of  curtesie 
I  should  not  make  so  great  a  shew  of  zeale 
But  lett  my  fauours  hid  thie  mangled  face 
&  euen  in  thie  bchalfe  He  thanke  my  selfe 
For  doeing  these  faire  rights  of  tendenies 
Adiew :  &  take  thie  praise  with  thee  to  Ileauen  : 
Thie  Ignomy  sleepe  w*  thee  in  the  graue 
But  not  remembred  in  thie  epitaph. 

Ife  spieth  Fai^talffe  on  the  grmnd. 
What :  old  acquaintance,  cold  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life :  poore  Jack  farewelle, 
I  could  haue  better  sparM  a  better  man 
0  I  should  haue  a  heauey  misse  of  thee 
If  I  weare  much  in  loue  with  vanity : 
Death  hath  not  strooke  so  faire  a  deare  to  daie 
Though  many  dearer  in  this  bloody  frayo  : 
Imboweird  will  I  see  thee ;  by  &  by  : 
Till  then  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lye. 

Falstalffe  riseth  vp. 
Fab.  Imboweird :  if  thow  imbowell  me  to  daie :  He  giue  yo'' 
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leau«  to  powder  me :  Si  eat«  m«  too  to  morrow  Zblood.  twas  time 
to  couiitrrteilt,  or  that  hott  tennasaDt  Scot  bod  paid  me  scot  & 
lott  ton :  counterGet :  I  ame  no  counterfeitt :  to  die  is  to  be  a 
couDterfeitt :  for  he  is  hut  a  counterfeitt  of  a  man :  who  hath  aOt 
the  lite  of  a  man.  But  to  coouterfeitt  dyeing :  when  a  man 
thereby  liaeth ;  is  no  connt«rfeitt :  hut  the  true  &  perfect  image 
of  life  indeed :  The  better  part  of  valluur  ia  discreation,  ill  the 
which  better  part :  1  haue  saued  my  life :  Zounds :  I  am  afraid 
of  this  gunpowder  Percy :  though  he  be  dead :  how  if  he  should 
coantert'eitt  Uto  &  rise;  by  my  faith  I  am  afraid  he  would 
proue  the  better  rounterieilt:  therefure  Ilo  make  himo  sure:  yea, 
A;  lie  Bweare  I  killd  himo :  whie  may  not  he  rise  aa  well  as  I : 
Nolhingc  eonfuta  me  but  ejos,  &  nobody  sees  me:  therefore 
sirm,  w*  a  new  wound  in  yow'  thigh,  comr  yow  along  with  me. 


ACT:   IVtt— SC^N;  7". 

He  taht  rp  HoTsrUR  on  hU  hucke:  Enter  Prince  S[  Jous 

&/"  Lancaster. 

Prin.  Come  brother  John,  fiill  braaly  hast  thow  flesht 
Thie  maiden  sword. 

John.  But  aofte,  who  haue  we  here  : 
Did  not  yo"  telt  me  this  fatt  man  was  dead  : 

Prin.  I  did,  1  sawe  hime  dead : 
Breathles,  &  bleeding  on  the  ground  ;  art  thow  aliue 
Or  is  it  fantaeie,  that  plaieB  vpon  ouer  eye-sight 
I  prethee  speak :  we  will  not  trust  onr  eyes 
Without  our  eares  :  thow  art  not  what  thow  seem'st 

Fait,  Noe  that's  certaine :  I  ame  not  a  double  maa,  but  if  I 
be  not  Jacke  Falstalffe,  then  am  I  a  Jack :  there  ia  Percy :  if 
yow'  father  will  doe  me  any  honour,  so :  if  not,  lett  hime  kill 
the  next  Percy  himeselfe :  I  looke  to  be  either  earle,  or  duke, 
I  can  asure  yo* : 

Prin.  Whie  Percy  I  kill'd  myselfe,  k  saw  the  dead : 
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FaU.  Didn  thow :  Lord :  Lord :  how  th«  world  is  giiMi  t<i 
Itih^-  I  gnnt  to*  I  was  downe  ^  out  of  breath :  fr  »o  w«$  h^: 
bat  we  rose  both  at  an  instant  i:  foo^t  a  lonj;  how^r  bv 
Shrewsbenr  clocke.  If  I  mav  be  beleeaedL  so.  if  not,  lett  them 
that  shoold  reward  raloor,  beare  the  sinne  rpon  theire  owne 
heads.  He  take  it  rpon  my  death :  I  gane  hime  this  wound  in 
the  thieh :  if  the  man  weare  liueinsr :  jc  wonld  denv  it :  Zounds 
I  wonld  make  hime  eate  a  piece  of  mv  sword. 

John.  This  is  the  strangest  tale :  that  ener  I  heard. 

Prin.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow :  brother  John 
Com  bring  vow'  luggage  nobly  one  vow'  backe 
For  my  part  if  a  lye  may  doe  thee  good 
He  guild  it  mth  the  happiest  teamies  I  haue. 

A  retreat  U  founded: 

Prin.  The  trumpetts  sound  retreat :  the  daie  is  ours : 
Com  brother :  letts  to  the  highest  of  the  field 
To  see  what  friends  ar  liueing,  who  ar  dead. 

Fah.  He  follow  as  they  say :  for  reward  :  ho  that  rewanls 
me,  God  reward  hime :  \i  I  doe  grow  great,  He  growe  loss© : 
for  He  purge  &  leaue  sacke :  &  Hue  cleanly  as  a  noble-man 
should  doe. 


ACT:  IV«.— SOiEN:  8~. 

The  trumpets  sounde;  Enter  the  Kinge:   Prince  of  Walks, 
L(yrd  John  o/"  Lancaster  :  with  W orceqter  prisonen. 

King.  Thus  euer  did  rebellion  find  rebuke  : 
111  spiritted  Worcester,  did  not  we  send  grace, 
Pardon :  &  tearmes  of  loue  to  all  of  yo'' : 
&  would'^st  thow  tume  our  ofiers  contrary 
Misuse  the  tenor  of  thie  kinsmans  trust 
Three  knights  ypon  our  party  slaine  to  daie 
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A  noble  earle,  &  many  a  creature  else 
Had  bfon  aliue  this  hower. 
If  like  a  Christian  t)iow  liadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence : 

Wor.  What  I  liaue  don ;  my  safty  vrgM  me  to 
&  I  imbroce  this  fortune  patiently 
Scince  not  to  be  avoyded  ;  it  &U3  on  me : 

Kinff.  Bcare  Worcester  to  the  death : 
Other  ofl'enders  we  will  pause  vpon 
Bow  goes  the  field  : 

Prin.  The  noble  Scot  Lord  Dowglas :  when  he  saw 
The  fortune  of  the  daie  quite  turn'd  from  hime 
The  noble  Percy  slaiue :  &  all  his  men 
Vpon  the  foote  of  feare,  fled  with  the  rest 
&  foiling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruizM 
That  the  pursuers  tooke  himo :  at  my  tent 
The  Dowglaa  is :  &  I  beseeeh  yow'  grace : 
I  may  dispose  of  hime. 

Kiiiff  With  all  my  hart. 

Prln.  Then  brother  John  of  LaucastiT 
To  yo*  this  honourable  bounty  shall  belonge 
Ooe  to  the  Dowglas  &  deliuer  hime 
Vp  to  his  pleasure,  ransomeles  &  ft'ee 
His  vallour  showne :  vpon  our  crests  to  day 
Hath  taught '  ts  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds 
Even  in  the  bosome  of  our  aduarsaries 

King.  Then  this  remaines  that  w<  vnited  power 
We  meet  Northumberland  &  the  prelat  Scroope 
Who :  as  we  hcare  ar  busily  in  armes 
Rebellion  in  this  land :  shall  loose  his  swaye 
Meeting  the  Checke  of  such  another  daie : 
&  scince  this  busines  so  taire  is  done 
Lett  vs  not  leaue  till  alt  our  owne  be  won.  ExeittU. 

'  Originally  "showoc." 
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ACT:   IV«.— SC.KN:  .^-. 
Emitr  NORTHI'MBERLAND :  o/ofM  f  M  his  Cht^si^m  ^mJ  miiU^^ruK 

yorfkam,  Tis  novsM  abroAii  that  Hamr  Monmuih  frU 
Vnder  the  wrath  of  noble  Hottspur^s  swoixl 
t  that  the  kin<:e  vndor  the  I^^wijIas  raa>^ 
Stoopt  his  anoynted  head  as  low  a$  doath  : 
But  vett  mv  hart  is  dull,  &  slowo  bt^loifr 
Takes  but  faint  houldinore :     Euon*  minitt  now 
Should  be  the  father  of  sonne  stratagt'ni : 
The  times  ar  wild :  Contention  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feedinge :  madly  hath  bnwke  Khvso  : 
&  beats  downe  all  before  hime :  Oh  I  fi^are. 

Etiter  MovRTON. 

My  sad  hart  saies.  Rebellion  had  ill  luoko 

&  that  my  Harry  Percyes  spurr  is  cold : 

0  thie  sad  brow,  like  to  a  little  leafe 

Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragick  volume  : 

So  lookes  the  Maine :  whereon  the  imperious  stormo 

Hath  left  a  wittnest  vsurpation  : 

Saie  Mourton  didst  thow  come  frome  Shrewsbury. 

Mour.  I  ranne  from  Shrewsbury :  my  nobh*  lonl 
Where  hatefull  death  put  on  his  vgliest  nuuko 
To  fright  our  party. 

Earle.  How  doth  my  sonno  &  brother 
Thow  tremblest :  &  the  whittnes  in  thie  chei^kt^ 
Is  apter  then  thie  tongue :  to  tell  thie  arrund 
Euen  such  a  man,  so  faint :  so  spirittlesse : 
So  dull :  so  dead  in  looke :  so  woe  begone 
Drew  Priamos  cnrtaine  in  the  dead  of  night 
&  would  haue  told  hime :  halfo  his  Troy  was  burnt : 
But  Priam  found  the  fire  :  ere  he  :  his  tongue 
&  I  my  Percy "*s  death  :  ere  thow  reportsH  it 
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This  thow  woulds^t  saie :  yow'  sonne  did  thus :  &  thus 
Yow''  brother  thus :  so  fought  the  noble  Dowglas 
Stopping  my  greedy  eare  w*  theire  bould  deeds  : 
But  in  the  end :  to  stopp  my  ear  indeed : 
Thow  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise 
Endinge  w^  brother :  sonn  :  &  all  ar  dead. 

Mourt.  Dowglas  is  liueinge  and  yow'  brother  yett : 
But  for  my  lord  yow'  sonne— 

EarU.  Whie  he  is  dead : 
See  what  a  ready  tongue  suspition  hath : 
He  that  but  feares  the  thinge  he  would  not  know, 
Hath  by  instinct,  knowledg  from  others  eyes 
That  what  he  feared  is  chansed :  yet  speake  Mourton : 
Tell  thow  an  earle :  his  diuination  lyes  : 
&  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace 
&  make  thee  rich  :  for  doeing  me  such  wrong 

Mour.  Yow  ar  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid 
Yow'  spiritt  is  to  true :  yow'  feares  to  certaine 

Earle.  Yett  for  all  this  :  saie  not  that  Percye'*s  dead 
I  see  a  stranire  confession  in  thine  eye 
Thow  shak'st  tliie  head,  k  holds't  it  feare  or  sine 
To  speake  a  truth  :  if  he  be  slaine 
The  tongue  offends  not ;  that  reports  his  death 
&  he  doth  sinne  that  dotli  bely  the  dead : 
Not  he  whieli  saie.s  the  dead  is  not  aliue 
Yett  the  first  brinijer  of  vnwellconie  newes 
Ilatli  but  a  loosinge  office ;  &  liis  tongue 
Sounds  euer  after  as  a  sullen  bell 
Reinbring  tolling  a  departing  friend  : 

Bar.  1  cannot  thinke  my  lord :  yow""  sonne  is  dead 

Mour,  1  am  sorry  I  should  force  yo^  to  beleeue 
Tliat  whicli  I  would  to  (iod  I  had  not  scene 
But  these  my  eyes  saw  hime  in  bloody  state 
Rendring  faint  quittance  :  wearied  &  out-breath'd 
To  Harrv  Monmouth  :  whose  swifl  wnith  beat  downe 
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The  neuer  daanted  Percy :  to  the  earth 
From  whence  w*  life  he  neuer  more  sprunge  vp 
In  few  his  death :  whose  spiritt  lent  a  fire 
Euen  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  came 
Being  bruted  once :  took  heat  &  fire  away 
Then  feare  gaue  wings  to  flight :  the  sume  of  all 
Is  that  the  king  hath  wonne :  &  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power  to  incountcr  yo'^  my  lord : 

Ear,  For  this  I  shall  haue  time  enough  to  moume  : 
In  poyson  :   there  is  phisicke,  &  these  newes 
Haueing  been  well,  that  would  haue  made  me  sicke 
Beinge  sicke  :  haue  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
&  as  the  wretch  whoso  feuer  weakned  joynts 
Like  strengthlesse  hinges :  buckle  vnder  life 
Impatient  of  his  fitt,  brakes  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keepers  amies :  euen  so  my  limbes 
Weakened  w*  grieefe  :  being  now  inrag"*d  w*  griefe 
Ar  thrise  themselues :  hence  therefore  nice  crutch  : 
A  scaly  gauntlett  now  with  joynts  of  Steele 
Most  gloue  this  hand :  &  hence  thow  sickly  coife 
Thow  art  a  gaurd :  too  wanton  for  the  head 
Which  princes :  flesht  w*  conquest :   aime  to  hitt 
Now  bind  my  browes  w*  iron  :   &  aproch : 
The  raggedst  hower :  that  time  &  spight  dare  bring 
To  frowne  vpon  thinrag'*d  Northumberland 
Lett  heauen  kisse  earth ;  now  lett  not  natures  hand 
Keepe  the  wild  flood  confinM :  lett  order  dye : 
&  lett  this  world  noe  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feede  contention  in  a  lingring  act. 

Mor.  The  lines  of  all  yow'  loueing  complices 
Leane  on  yo''  health  the  which  if  yo^  giue  ore 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decaye 
We  all  thatt  ar  ingaged  to  this  lose 
Knew  that  we  ventured  on  such  dangerous  seas 
That  if  we  wrought  out  life ;  "twas  ten  to  on 
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&  yett  we  venturM  for  the  gaine  proposM 
Ohoakt  the  respect  of  likely  perill  fearM 
&  scmce  we  are  oresett ;  yenture  agwine 
Com :  we  will  all  putt  forth  body  &  goods. 

Noriium.  Qoe  in  w*  me,  &  coonsell  euery  maD 
The  aptest  waie  for  safty  &  revendge 
€l«tt  posts  &  letters :  &  make  friends  w^  speed 
Neuer  so  few :  &  nener  yett  more  need.  Eicemii. 


ACT:  IV«.— SO^N:  10«». 
Enter  Si"  John  Faui.  <$*  Hcstem. 

Fala.  Bat  thinge ;  thow  wiUt  not  lay  a  pewter  pestle  on  my 
shoulders}  saie:  « 

HoBt.  I  am  vndone  by  thie  goeing :  thow  art  an  infinitine 
ihinge  vpon  my  score :  thow  owest  me  a  hnndreth  marimi 
ahnost :  tan  I  haae  borne,  and  I  haae  borne  and  I  hane  borne } 
fhbM  off:  &  fubM  off  &  ftibM  off.  from  this  daie  ;  to  that  due ; 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on :  vnlesse  a  woman  should 
be  made  an  asse  and  a  beast  to  beare  euery  knaues  wrong. 

FaU.  Peace  kitten  ;  or  yo^  shall  now  in  the  channel!. 

Hagt.  Throwe  me  into  the  Channel! :  Tie  throw  thee  into  the 
chaiie!! :  Wilt  thow :  willt  thow :  the  offecers  ar  at  the  dore 
to  arast  thee ;  thow  bastardly  rogue :  murder :  murder :  ah 
thow  hony-sucker  villaine  Ah  tliow  hony-seed  rogue :  a  man 
queller  &  a  woman  queller. 

Bard,  Fie  Sir  John  :   doe  not  draw  vpon  a  woman  : 

Fah.  Peace  Lucifer : 

Host.  Stab  me  in  my  owne  howse :  Most  beastly  in  good 
faith :  he  cares  not  what  mischiefe  he  doth  ;  if  his  weapon  be 
out :  he  will  foyne  like  any  diuell  he  will  spare  neither  man : 
woman  :  nor  child  :  helpe  master  Synok. 

FaU,  Hostesse :  lioaro  me  quickly  ;  what  is  the  grose  sume 
I  owe  yo''. 
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Hogt,  Mary  if  thow  weart  an  honest  man :  thieself  &  thie 
mony  too :  thow  didst  sweare  to  me  vpon  a  parcell  gilt  goblett : 
sitting  in  my  doUphino  chamber  at  the  round  table  :  by  a  sea- 
cole-fire  :  vpon  Wednesdaie  in  Wheeson  weeke :  when  the  prince 
broke  thie  head :  for  likin£^  his  father  to  a  singing  man  of 
Winsor :  thow  didst  sweare  to  me  then :  as  I  was  washing  thie 
wound :  to  marry  me ;  &  to  make  me  my  lady  thie  wife : 
Canst  thow  denye  it :  did  not  goodwife  Keech  the  butchers 
wife  com  in  then  and  call  me  gossip  :  Quickly  comming  in  to 
borrow  a  messe  of  vinegar :  telling  vs  shee  had  a  good  dish  of 
prawnes :  whereby  thow  didst  desire  to  eate  some :  whereby  J 
told  thee  they  weare  ill  for  a  green  wound :  &  didest  thow  not : 
when  she  was  gone  downe  staires  :  desire  mo  to  be  no  more  so 
familUarity  with  such  poore  people :  saying  that  ere  long  they 
should  call  me  madame  :  &  didst  not  thow  kisse  me :  and  bid 
me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings :  I  put  thee  now  to  thie  booke 
oath  :   deny  it  if  thow  canst. 

FaU.  All  this  I  confesse ;  and  send  away  the  officer  below  I 
will  performe  it :  I  vow  here  before  Bardolfe 

Falstalff  whispers  to  her :  4*  then  speakes. 

An  this  I  sweare  as  I  am  a  gentleman :  a  knight :  a  souldier : 
&  a  captaine. 

Host,  Faith  yo'^  said  so  before. 

Fals.  As  I  am  a  gentlS,  come :  noe  more  words  of  it 

Host.  By  this  heaucnly  ground  I  tread  on :  I  must  be  faine 
to  pawne :  both  my  plate :  &  the  tapestry  of  my  dining 
chambers. 

Fals.  Glasses :  glasses :  is  the  only  drinking :  and  for  thie 
walles  :  a  pritty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  prodigall : 
or  the  Jarman  Hunting  in  watter  worke,  is  worth  a  thowsand 
of  these  bed-hangers  and  these  flie-bitten  tapestry.  Lett  it  be 
ten  pownd  if  thow  canst :  come :  if  it  weare  not  for  thie  humors, 
there's  not  a  better  wench  in  England :  Goe  wash  thie  face:  and 
drawe  the  action  :  com  :  thow  must  not  be  in  this  humor  with 


r :  dost  not  knowe  me  :  Com  :  com,  I  know  ttiow  wut  sett 
on  to  this. 

Host.  Prale  Sir  Jolm  lett  it  be  but  twenty  nobles :  lEaitli  1 
ame  loa.th  to  pawne  my  plate :   so  Ood  Eaue  me. 

FaU.  Lett  it  alone,  I'Ue  make  other  shift :  yow'll  be  a  foole 

lioit.  Well  yo*  shall  haue  it,  though  I  pawne  my  gowne :  I 
hope  yow'll  cotne  to  supper  ;  yow'll  paie  me  all  together, 

FaU.  Will  I  liue  ;  come  it'  it  weare  not  for  these  humors, 
there  ia  not  a  better  wench  in  Cristendom  come :  kisse  k-  goe 
ill,  EJievnt. 


ACT:   V:    SC^N:    ]■- 
^V    EntfT  NoRTHrMBERI-ANn  i5-  till'  wi/f  to  Hitrrij  Prrcw. 

I^or.  I  praie  thee  gentle  ilaugliter  : 
Giue  euen  waye  ynto  my  rough  affaiera  f 
Put  uoi  yo*  va  ttu  Fi^age  of  the  tioioa 
&  be  like  thom :  to  Percy  troublesome 

Kate.  0  yet  for  Gode-sake  :  goe  not  to  these  warrs 
The  tyme  was  father :  when  yo*  broke  yow'  word 
When  yow  weare  more  endeere  to  it  then  now : 
When  yow'  owne  Percy  ;  when  my  owne  deere  Harry 
Threw  many  a  nortli-ward  looke :  to  see  his  &ther 
Bring  vp  his  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vaine : 
Who  then  perswaded  yo"  to  stay  at  home : 
There  weare  two  honours  lost ;  yow"  &  yow'  aonnes 
For  yow"  the  good  of  Ueauen  brighten  it 
For  his ;  it  stuck  vpon  as  the  snnne 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heanen :  &:  by  his  light 
Did  all  the  chioalltry  of  England  moae : 
To  doe  bmue  acts :  he  was  indeed  the  glasse 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dresse  themseluea 

Nor.  Beshrew  yow'  harte 
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Faire  daughter :  yo'^  doe  drowe  my  spiritts  from  me 
W*  new  lamenting  ancient  ouersights : 
But  I  must  o:oe  &  meet  w^  dauncfer  there 
Or  it  will  seeke  me  in  another  place 
&  finde  me  worse  prouided 

Kctte.  0  fly  to  Scoteland 
Till  that  the  nobles :  &  the  armed  commons 
Haue  of  theire  puissance  made  a  little  tast 
If  they  gett  ground  &  yantag  of  the  kinge 
Then  joyne  yo'^  w*  them  like  a  ribbe  of  Steele 
To  make  strength  stronger :  but  for  all  our  loues 
First  lett  theim  trye  themselues :  so  did  yow'  sonne 
He  was  so  suffered  :  so  came  I  a  widdow 
&  neuer  shall  haue  length  of  life  enough 
To  raine  vpon  remembrance  w*  myne  eyes 
That  it  may  growe  &  sprout :  as  high  as  Heauen  : 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

Nor.  Come,  come,  goe  in  with  me :  His  w*  my  mynd, 
As  w*  the  tide  sweFd  vp  vnto  his  hight 
That  makes  a  still  stand :  running  neither  way 
Faine  would  I  goe  to  meet  the  archbishope. 
But  many  thowsand  reasons  keepe  me  backe : 
I  will  resolue  for  Scoteland ;  there  ame  I 
Till  time  &  vantage  craue  my  company.  Exeunt 

ACT:  V«.— SCiEN:  2^*. 
Enter  the  Kinge  in  his  nightgowne. 

Kinge.  Goe  call  the  Earles  of  Surrey  &  of  War 
But  ere  they  come :  bid  them  ore-reade  these  lett' 
&  well  consider  of  them  :  make  good  speed : 
How  many  thowsand  of  my  poorest  subiects 
Ar  at  this  hower  asleepe :  O  sleepe :  O  gentle  sleepe 
Natures  soft  nurse :  how  haue  I  frighted  thee 


6  more  willt  waiglj  mj  eyo-IiddeB  downs 
'«nO  my  soences  in  forgettfijllnes 

b  lyeat  thow  in  smoakie  cribbea 
pallctts  streching  tliee 
buzzing  night-flies  to  thie  slumber 
n  m      3  perfiim'd  clianibera  of  the  great 

the  canopies  of  costly  state : 
ui  d  w'  Bound  of  eweete  melodye  : 
Jiow  dull  god :  whie  ly'et  thow  w'  the  vile 
loathsome  beds,  leaueing  tho  kingly  couch  : 
watch-case,  or  a  common  larrum  bell 
'^      t  thow  vpon  the  high  &  giddy  masse 
'ale  vp  the  shipboies  eyes :  &  rocke  his  braines 
n  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  Burg  : 
in  the  visitation  of  the  winds 
ho  take  the  mffian  pillowes  by  the  top 
rling  theire  monstrous  heads  &,  hanging  them 
leaffing  clamor  in  the  slippery  clowds 
rtiat  w'  the  hurly  death  it  selfe  awakes 
Canst  thow  O  partiall  sleep  giae  them  repose 
To  the  weat  season :  in  an  hower  so  rude 
&  in  the  calmest  &  most  stillest  night 
With  all  apliances  &  meanes  to  boote 
Deny  it  to  a  king ;  then  (happie)  low  ly  downe 
Vneasie  lyes  the  head  that  weares  a  crowne : 

ACT:   V".— SC^N:  3*^. 

Enter  Warwike  :   Surey  i^-  Sir  John  Blunt. 

War.  Many  good  morrowes  to  yow'  niaiesty 
Kiti^.  Is  it  good  morrow  lords 
War.  'Tis  on  a'clock  &  past 

King.  Whie  then  good  morrows  to  yo"  atl  my  lords 
Hane  yow  reade  o're  the  letter  that  I  sent  yo*. 
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War.  My  leidg  I  haue 

King.  Then  yo''  perceiue  the  bodie  of  our  kingdome 
How  fowle  it  is,  what  rancke  diseases  growe 
&  with  what  danger,  neare  the  hart  of  it 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body  yett  distempered 
Which  to  his  former  health  may  be  restored 
W*  good  aduise  &  little  medicine 
My  lord  Northumberland  will  soone  be  coold 

King.  O  God  that  one  might  read  the  booke  of  fate 
&  see  the  reuolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountaines  leuell :  &  the  continent 
Weary  of  soUde  firmnesse  melt  it  selfe 
Into  the  sea :  &  other  times  to  see 
The  breachie  girdle  of  the  ocean : 
To  wid  for  Noptunes  hipes :  how  chances  mockes 
&  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
W*  diners  lickquors :  O  if  this  weare  seene : 
The  happiest  youth  vewing  his  progresse  through : 
What  perrills  past :  what  crosses  to  ensue 
Would  shutt  the  booke :  &  sitt  hime  downe  &  die : 
^Tis  not  ten  yeares  agon 
Since  Richard  &  Northumberland  great  friends 
Did  feast  together :  &  in  two  yeares  after 
Weare  they  at  warrs :  it  is  but  eight  yeares  since 
This  Percy  was  the  man  neerest  my  sowle 
Who  like  a  brother  toiPd  in  my  alEiiers  : 
And  laid  his  loue  &  life  vndcr  my  foote : 
Yea  for  my  sake,  euen  to  the  eyes  of  Richard 
Gaue  hime  defieance,  but  which  of  yow  was  by : 
Yo^  coosine  Neuell  (as  I  may  remember) 
When  Richard  w*  his  eye-brimme  full  of  teares 
Then  checkt  &  rated  by  Northumberland 
Did  speake  these  words  now  prone  a  prophesie 
Northumberland  :  thow  ladder  by  the  which 
My  coosen  BuUengbrooke  asends  my  throne 

H 
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(Though  then  (God  knowes)  I  had  noo  such  intent 

But  that  noceBsitye  so  bowed  the  state : 

That  I  &  greatnes  weare  conipelM  to  kissc.) 

The  time  shall  come :  thus  did  he  tbUow  it, 

The  time  shall  come :  that  fowle  ainne  gathering  head : 

Shall  breake  into  corruption :  so  went  on  : 

Foretelling  this  same  times  condition 

&  the  diuition  of  our  amitye : 

War.  There  is  a  history  in  all  mens  Hues 
Figuring  the  natures  of  the  times  dcceast 
The  which  obseni'd  a  man  may  prophesie 
With  a  nere  ayme  of  the  mayii  chance  of  things 
Ab  yett  not  come  to  life  ;  who  in  theire  aeedos 
&  weake  beginninge  lye  intreasured  : 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  &  brooJe  of  time 
&  by  the  neeaesary  forme  of  this 
King  Richard  might  creat  a  perfect  guesse 
That  great  Northumberland  then  fauUe  to  hime 
Would  of  that  seed  grow  to  a  greater  falsnes : 
Which  would  not  find  a  ground  to  roote  vpon 
Vnlesae  on  yo". 

JCinir.  Ar  these  thinges  then  necessities : 
Then  lett  ts  meet  them  like  necessities 
And  that  same  word  euen  now  cryea  out  vpon  us : 
They  saio  the  Biahope  &  Northumberland 
Ar  fifty  thowsand  stronge. 

War.  It  cannot  be  ray  lord : 
Rumor  doth  double  like  the  voyce  &  eccho 
The  number  of  the  feared :  pleaee  it  yowr  grace 
To  goe  to  bed :  Tpon  my  soule :  my  lord : 
The  powers  that  yo"  already  haue  sett  forth 
Shall  bring  thin  prize  in  verry  easily : 
To  comfort  yo'  the  more  I  haue  roceued 
A  certoine  Instance  that  Glendower  is  dead : 
Yow'  Maicstie  hath  hcene  this  fortnight  ill 
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&  these  vnseasonod  howors  perforce  must  add 
Vnto  yoW  sicknes : 

King,  I  will  take  yoW  couusell 
And  weare  these  inward  warres  once  out  of  hand 
We  would  dcere  lords  vnto  the  Holy  Land. 

Exeunt : 

Enter  the  Khige^\W  AUVfiKE^  Kent,  Thomas  2>w^e?o/*CLAREXCF, 

Humphry  of  Gloucester.  » 

King.  Now  my  lord :  if  God  doe  giue  succesfull  end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  dores : 
We  will  our  youth  leade  on  to  higher  feilds 
And  drawe  noe  swords :  but  what  are  sanctified : 
Our  nauy  is  adrest :  our  power  collected : 
Our  substitutes  in  absences  well  inuested  : 
&  euery  thing  lyes  leucll  to  our  wish : 
Only  we  want  a  little  personall  strength : 
And  pawse  us  till  these  rebells  now  afoote 
Com  vndemeath  the  yoake  of  goucrment : 

War.  Both  w*^  we  doubt  not  but  yow'  Maiestic 
Shall  soone  enjoye. 

King.  Humphrey  my  sonne  of  Gloster:  where  is  the  prince 
yow'  brother : 

Glo.  I  thinke  hees  gone  to  hunt :  my  lord :  at  Winsor 

King.  And  how  accompanide 

Glo.  I  doe  not  knowe :   my  lord. 

Kinge.  Is  not  his  brother  Thomas  of  Clarence  >v*  hime 

Glo.  No  my  good  lord :  he  is  in  presence  here 

Clar.  What  would  my  lord  &  father : 

Kinge.  Nothing  but  w^ell  to  thee  Thomas  of  Clarence 
How  chance  thow  art  not  with  the  prince  thie  brother  : 
He  loues  thee :  &  thow  dost  neglect  hime :  Thomas : 
Thow  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection 

'  These  two  stage-directions  are  scratched  through  with  a  pen. 

h2 
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Then  aU  diie  bioUiers :  Oherish  it  my  boy 

&  noble  offices  thow  maiest  afed 

Of  meditation  after  I  am  dead :  ^^ 

Between  his  greatnes  &  thie  oth^  bretheren : 

Therefore  omitt  hime  not :  blont  not  bia  lone 

Nor  loose  the  good  adnantage  of  his  grace 

By  seemiog  cold :  or  carelesse  of  his  will : 

For  he  is  grations.  if  he  be  obsemM : 

He  hath  a  teare  for  pitty :  &  a  hand 

Open  as  daie  for  meetting  charitty 

Yett  notw%tandingi>eing  insencst  he  is  flint  r.i 

As  humoros  as  winter :  &  as  snddaine 

As  flawes  congealed  in  the  spring  of  daie : 

His  temper  therefore  must  be  well  obsera'*d. 

Chide  hime  for  &altts :  &  doe  it  renerently  .  ^o 

When  yo^  perceiue  his  blood  inclin'*d  to  mirth : 

Butt  being  moodie :  gine  hime  time  &  scope :  ^  ^ 

Till  that  his  passions  like  a  whale  on  groond  ii 

Confound  themselues  w*  working :  leame  this  Thomas : 

And  thou  shalt  proue  a  shelter  to  thie  friends 

A  hoope  of  gold :  to  bind  thio  brothers  in 

That  the  vnited  vessell  of  theire  blood 

(Mingled  w*  venomo  of  suggestion 

As  force  perforce  the  age  will  power  it  in) 

Shall  neuer  leake :  though  it  doe  work  as  strong 

As  aconitum  :  or  rash  gunpowder : 

Cla.  1  shall  obseruc  hime  with  all  care  &  loue 
King.  Whie  art  not  thow  at  Winsor  w*  hime  Thomas 
Thorn,  He  is  not  there  to  daie ;  he  dines  at  London 
King,  &  how  acompaiuied  : 

Th(ym,  With  Poyues  &  others  his  continewall  followers : 
King,  Most  subiect  is  the  fattest  soile  to  weeds : 

&  he  the  noble  image  of  my  youth 

Is  ouerspread  with  them  :  therefore  my  griefe 

Stretches  it  selfe :  beyound  the  hower  of  death  ; 
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The  blood  wecpes  from  my  hart  when  I  doe  shape 
In  formes  imaginary  th^  unguided  daies 
&  rotten  times  that  yo^  shall  looke  vppon : 
When  I  am  sleepeing  with  my  ancestours : 
For  when  this  head-stronge  riott  hath  noe  curbe  : 
When  rage  &  hott  blood  ar  his  counsellors : 
When  meanes ;  &  lauish  manors  meet  together 
O  w*  what  wings  shall  his  affections  flye 
Towards  fronting  perill :  &  oposM  decay 

War.  My  gratious  lord,  yo^  looke  beyoond  hime  quite 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions 
Like  a  Strang  tongue ;  Wherein  to  gaine  the  language 
''Tis  needAiU  that  the  most  imodest  word 
Be  lookt  ypon :  &  learned :  vf^^  once  attaind 
Yow'  highnes  knowes :  comes  to  noe  further  vse 
But  to  be  knowne  &  hated ;  so :  like  grosse  termes  : 
The  prince  will  in  the  perfectnes  of  time 
Cast  of  his  followers,  &  theire  memory 
Shall  as  a  patteme :  or  a  measure  lyne 
By  w«^  his  grace  must  meete  the  Hues  of  other 
Turning  past  euells :  to  aduantages : 

Kinff.  ''Tib  seldome  when  the  bee  doth  leaue  her  combo 

ACT:  Vtt.—SCiEN:  i^. 

Entif  Westmerland. 

In  the  dead  carion ;  Whose  here  Westmorland 

Wegt,  Health  to  my  soueraigne :  &;  new  happines 
Added  to  that,  that  I  am  to  deliuer : 
Prince  John  yow'  sonne  doth  kisse  yow'  graces  hand  : 
Mowbray  the  bishope,  Scroope,  Hastings  &  all 
Ar  brought  to  the  correction  of  yow'  lawe : 
There  is  not  now  a  rebclls  sword  vusheaM 
But  peace  putts  fortli  her  oliuo  ouory  whore 


Eiih-r  Harcor, 

Tlif  lifting  Tp  of  daio ;  looke  Lere'a  more  newea  ; 

Ilarc.  Frome  enymies  :  heauen  kecpe  yoW  MaiL-sty 
&  when  ttiey  etand  agaiust  yo*  :  may  tliey  fall 
An  those  tbat  I  am  come  to  tell  yo*  of: 
The  Earlo  NorthuiiifRTland  :  &  the  lord  Bardolfe 
W'  a  great  power  of  Eiiglisli :  &;  of  Scotts 
Ar  by  the  ehreifo  of  Yorke-sheii'e  oiierthrowiie 
TIio  manner  &  true  order  of  the  figlit 
This  packett :  please  it  yo* ;  declares  at  large ; 

A'/zj^,  And  whetpfore  should  this  gm>d  newes  make  n 
Will  fortune  neuer  come  w'  both  hands  full 
But  wctt  hor  faire  words  still  in  fowlest  termos  : 
Shee  either  giues  a  stomach  &  no  foode 
Such  ar  the  poorc  in  health :  or  else  a  fcast 
k  takes  away  the  stomach  :  eueh  ar  the  rieh 
That  haue  aboundance :  &;  eujoie  it  not : 
I  should  reioyce  now  at  this  happio  newes :    ■ 
But  now  my  sight  failes  :  &  my  braino  is  giddy : 
O  me  :  come  nere  me  :  now  I  am  much  ill : 

Gliu.  Comfort  yow'  Maiesty : 

Clar.  0  my  royall  father : 
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So  thiu  :  tliat  life  lookcs  through : 

Glo.  The  people  feare  me,  for  they  doe  obserue 

VnfatherM  heires  :  &  lothly  births  of  nature : 

The  seasons  chang  theire  manners  :  as  the  yeare 

Had  found  some  monthes  asleepe :  &  leap  them  ouer : 
Clar.  The  riuer  hath  thrise  flowed :  noe  ebbe  betweene : 

&  the  old  folke  (times  doteing  chronicles) 

Saie  it  did  so  a  little  time  before 

That  our  great  grandsir  Edward  sickt  &  died 

War.  Speake  lower  princes :  for  the  king  recouers : 
Glo.  This  apoplexi  will  certaine  be  his  end. 
King.  I  praie  yo^  take  me  vp :  &  beare  me  hence : 

Into  some  other  chamber : 

Lett  there  be  no  noyce  made,  my  gentle  friends 

Vnlesse  some  dull :  &  fauorable  hand 

Will  whisper  musique  to  my  weary  spiritt 

War.  Call  for  the  musique  in  the  other  roome 
King.  Sett  me  the  crowne  vpon  my  pillowe  here 
Clar.  His  eye  is  hollow :  &  he  changes  much : 

ACT.  V".— SCiEN:  6^. 

Enter  Harry. 

War.  Lesso  noyce :  lesse  noyce  : 

Frin.  Who  sawe  the  duke  of  Clarence : 

Clar.  I  am  here  brother :  full  of  heauenes : 

Prin.  How  now :  raine  w*  in  dores  :  &  none  abroade : 

How  doth  the  kins: : 
Cla.  Exceeding  ill. 

Prin.  Heard  he  the  good  newes  yett :  tell  it  hime. 
Cla.  He  altred  much  vpon  the  heareing  of  it : 
Prin.  If  he  be  sicke  w*  joye :  heele  recouer  w*out  phisicke : 
War.  Not  so  much  noyce  my  lords :  sweet  prince  speake 

Low  :   the  king  yow'  father  is  dispos**  to  sleepe 


u  poiiisiit  pennruaiion :  golden  care 

TLal  koepst  tlio  portts  of  slumber  open  wide 

Tu  mauy  a  watcliAiU  nigbt :  sleepo  W  it  dow 

Vctt  not  BO  souud  :  &  half  so  deeply  sweet 

As  he  whose  browe  (w'  honily  Itiggen  bouiid 

Snores  out  the  watch  of  niglit :  O  itiaicstic 

Wlien  tbow  dost  piuch  tliie  bearer  thow  dost  sitt 

Like  a  rich  armor :  wore  in  heat  of  daie 

That  ecald'st  with  safty  :  (by  liis  gattea  of  breath) 

There  lies  a  dowlny  fetber  which  stirrs  not 

Did  he  suspire :  that  light  Si  waightles  duwlne 

Perforce  must  mooue  my  gratioua  lord  my  father : 

This  steepe  is  sowiid  indeed ;  this  is  a  sloepe : 

That  trome  this  golden  rigoll  hath  diforst 

So  many  English  kings ;  tliio  dew  tronie  me 

Is  tcarcs :  &  heauy  sorrowoa  of  the  blood, ' 

Which  nature:  loue:  &  fihall  tendemes: 

Shall  (0  deere  father)  paie  thee  plentcou^ly : 

My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperiall  crowno : 

W<^  as  immediato  from  thie  place  &i  blood 

Deriues  it  solfo  to  me :  Loe  where  it  sitts 

■W*""  God  shall  gaurd :  &  putt  the  worlds  wliole  strt'iigtb 

Into  on  giant  amie :  it  shall  not  force : 

Ti.;„  i;»„„n  u,...„,.-  <•,„...  ^„  .  *i.:^  e„,.„  .|.„„ 
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ACT:  Vtt.— SCiEN:  6**. 

Enter  Warwicke,  Gloucester,  Clarence. 

Kinge.  Warwicke :  Gloucester  :  Clarence  : 

Clar.  Doth  the  king  call : 

War.  What  would  yow'  Maiesty 

King.  Whie  did  yo^  leaue  mo  here  alone  my  lords  : 

Clar.   We  left  the  prince  my  brother  here  my  hedge: 

Who  vndertooke  to  sitt  &  watch  by  yo^  : 
King.  The  prince  of  Wales :  where  is  he  ?  lett  me : 

See  hime :  he  is  not  here. 

War.  This  dore  is  open  :  he  is  gone  this  way  : 

Glo.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber  where  we  staid 

King.  Where  is  the  crowne :  who  tooke  it  from  my  pillowe : 

War.  When  we  w*drew  my  leidg,  we  left  it  here : 

King.  The  prince  hath  tane  it  hence :  goe  seeke  hime  out : 

Is  he  so  hastie :  that  he  doth  suppose  my  slcepe.  my  death : 

Find  hime :  my  lord  of  Warwick  :  chid  hime  hither : 

This  part  of  his  conjoynes  w*  my  disease : 

&  helpes  to  end  me :  see,  sonnes :  what  things  yo^  ar 

How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revoult, 

When  gold  becomes  her  object : 

For  this :  the  foolish  ouer  carefull  &thers 

Haue  broke  theire  sleepe  w^  thoughts 

Theire  braines  w*  care :  theire  boones  w*  industry : 

For  this :  they  haue  ingrossed  &  pilPd  vp 

The  cankred  heapes  of  Strang  atchceued  gold : 

For  this  they  haue  been  thoughtfuU  to  invest 

Theire  sonnes  w^  arts :  &  martiall  exercises : 

When  like  the  bee :  toyleing  from  euery  flower 

Our  thigh  packt  w*  wax :  our  mouthes  w*  hony : 

We  bring  it  to  the  hiue  :  &  Uke  the  bees 

Ar  murdered  for  our  paines :  this  bitter  tast 

Yeilds  liis  cngrossemonts  to  tho  ending  father  : 


r 


\ 


r.  lord :  I  found  the  prinee  in  the  next  roouie 

w'  kindly  t-eares ;  his  gentle  cheekes 
I  puch  a  deepe  demeauer  in  great  sorrowe 
I  tirany  :  which  neuer  quaft  but  blood  : 
lid  by  beholding  hime  haiie  waeht  hia  knife 
gentle  eye-dropea ;  he  is  coming  hither. 


ACT:   v.— SC^N:  7"'. 

Enter  Harhy. 

17.  But  wherefore  diJ  he  take  away  the  crowiie 
vhere  be  conies ,^-conie  hither  to  me  Harry  : 
kit  the  chamber  lenne  ts  here  alone. 


ffar.  I  neaer  thonght  to  heare  yo*  speake  agMne 
Kinge.  Thie  wish  was  (Harry)  to  that  thonght 
I  stale  to  long  by  thee :  I  weary  thee : 
Dost  thow  BO  hunger  for  my  emptie  chaire 
Thow  willt  needs  invest  me  w'  ray  honours 
Before  thie  hower  be  ripe :  0  foolish  youth  : 
Thow  aeek'st  the  greatnes  y'  will  ouerwhellme  thee 
Stale  but  a  little  :  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  w'  bo  weake  a  winde 
That  it  will  quickly  drope :  my  d^e  is  dime  : 
Thow  hast  stollon  that,  which  after  some  few  bowers 
Weare  thine  w'out  ofTence :  &  at  my  death  : 
Thow  hast  aeal'd  vp  my  expectation: 
Thie  life  did  manifest  thow  loued'st  me  not : 
&  tliow  willt  haue  me  dye :  asur'de  of  it 
Thou  hid''st  a  thowsuid  daggers  in  thie  thoughts 
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Whomo  thow  hast  whetted  on  thie  stony  hart 

To  stab  at  lialfe  an  hower  of  my  life  : 

What  cau'^st  thow  not  forbeare  me  halfe  an  hower 

Then  gett  thee  gon  :  &  digg  my  graue  thie  selfo 

And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  care 

That  thow  art  crowned ;  not  that  I  am  dead : 

Lett  all  the  tearos  that  should  bedew  my  hearse 

Be  drops  of  balme :  to  sanctifie  thie  head  : 

Only  compound  mo  with  forgotten  dust 

Giue  that  w*^**  gaue  thee  life,  vnto  the  wormes : 

Pluck  downe  my  oflScers  :  breake  my  decrees  : 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mocke  at  forme : 

Harry  the  fift  is  crown'^d,  vp  vanity : 

Downe  royall  state :  all  yo^  sage  counsaillors :  hence 

&  to  the  English  court  asemble  now 

From  euery  region  :  apes  of  idlenesse : 

Now  neighbour  confines  :  purge  yow  of  yow'  scume 

Haue  yo^  a  ruffaine  that  will  sweare,  driuke,  dauncc, 

Reuell  the  night :  rob :  murder :  or  comitt 

The  oldest  sinnes  :  the  newest  kind  of  waies 

Be  happie  he  will  trouble  yo'^  noe  more 

England  shall  double  gilld  his  treble  gilt 

England  shall  giue  hime  office,  honour,  might. 

For  the  fift  Harry  :  from  curb'^d  lycence :  pluckes 

The  musle  of  restraint,  &  the  willd  dogge 

Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  euery  innocent : 

O  my  poore  kingdome  sicke  w*  siuell  blowes : 

When  that  my  care  could  not  w*hould  thie  riotts 

Whatt  willt  thow  doe  when  riott  is  thie  care : 

0  thow  wilt  be  a  wildernesse  againe : 
Peopled  w*  woulues  thie  old  inhabitants. 

Prin.  O  pardon  me  my  leidge :  but  for  my  teares 
The  most  impediments  vnto  my  speach 

1  had  forestaPd  this  deere  :   &  deep  rebuke 
Ere  yow  w'  griefe  had  spoke :  &  I  had  lieard 


t08  ^mS  BlBtC»fcT  C» 

The  course  of  it  so  fium:  there  is  yoW  erowne 
&  He  that  weares  Hke  eiowne  immortally 
LoBg  gaord  it  yovv" :  if  I  affect  it  more 
Then  as  yoW  honomr :  &  as  yow*  renowne : 
Lett  me  no  more  frome  this  obeidtenoe  rise 
W^  my  most  inward :  trae :  &  dntioos  spiriti 
Teaeheih  this  prostoate  &  exterior  bending : 
God  wittnes  w^  me :  when  I  heare  came  in 
&  fennd  noe  course  of  breath  w^  yow'  maaesty 
How  cold  it  stroke  my  hart:  if  I  doe  fiune: 

0  lett  me  in  my  present  wildnes  die : 

is  neuer  line  to  shew  the  incaredolons  worid 
The  noble  change  that  I  hane  pnrposed : 
Ooming  to  lodce  on  yo^ :  thinkeing  yo^  dead : 
b  dead  almost  my  leidg :  to  ihinke  yo^  weare : 

1  qpake  Ynto  this  crowne  as  haoeing  senoe 

Sc  ihns  ypbraided  it ;  the  care  on  thee  depending 

Hath  fed  Tpon  the  bodie  of  my  &iher : 

Therefore  thow  best  of  gold :  art  worse  then  gold : 

Other  lesse  fine  in  karrat  more  pretious 

Preserueing  life  in  medicine  potable : 

But  thow  most  finne,  most  honour^,  most  renowned  : 

Hast  eate  thie  bearer  vp :  thus  my  most  royall  Hedge 

Accusing  it,  I  put  it  one  my  head  : 

To  try  w*  it  as  w^  an  enemy 

That  had  before  my  face,  murdered  my  &ther ; 

The  quarrell  of  a  true  inheritor : 

But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  w*  joy 

Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  straine  of  pride 

If  any  reble  or  vaine  spiritt  of  myne 

Did  w*  the  least  affection  of  a  wellcome 

Giue  entertaineroent  to  the  might  of  it 

Lett  God  for  euer  keep  it  from  my  head 

&  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassaill  is 

That  doth  w'  aw  &  terror  knecU  to  it 
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King,  God  put  it  in  thio  mind  to  take  it  hence : 
That  thow  raightst  winne  the  more  thie  &thers  loue 
Pleading  so  wisly  in  an  excuse  of  it : 
Come  hither  Harry  sitt  thow  by  my  bed 
&  heare  (I  think)  the  very  latest  counsaille 
That  euer  I  shall  breath  (God  knowes)  my  soune 
By  what  by-waies  &  indirect  crokt  pathes 
I  mett  this  crowne :  &  I  myselfe  knowe  well 
How  troublesome  it  satt  vpon  my  head : 
To  thee  it  shall  dessend  w*  better  quiett, 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation  : 
For  all  the  soile  of  the  atchieuement  goes 
W*  me  into  the  earth :  it  seemM  w*  me 
But  as  an  honour  snatcht  w^  boystorus  hand 
&  I  had  many  liueing  to  vpbraid 
My  gaine  of  it,  by  theire  assistances 
W*^**  daiely  grew  to  quarrells  &  to  bloodshed 
Wounding  supposed  peace :  all  these  bold  feares 
Thow  seest  w*  perill  I  haue  answeared : 
For  all  my  raigne  hath  beene  but  as  a  scene 
Acting  that  argument :  &  now  my  death 
Changes  the  mood  :  for  what  in  me  was  purchast 
Falls  apon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort : 
So  thow  the  garland  wear'^st  successiuely : 
Yett  though  thow  stand^st  more  sure  then  I  could  doe : 
Thow  art  not  firme  enough :  since  griefes  ar  greene 
&  all  thie  friends  w«**  thow  must  make  thie  friends 
Haue  but  theire  stings  &  teeth  newly  tane  out 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  aduans''t 
&  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  feare 
To  be  agayne  displeasM :  w*'**  to  auoyd 
I  cut  them  ofi*,  &  had  a  purpose :  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land, 
Lest  rest :  &  lyeing  still,  might  make  them  looko 
Too  nere  vnto  my  state :  therefore,  my  Harry : 


I 
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Be  it  tliio  course  to  bussie  giddy  mynds 

W  forraiDO  quarrella :  that  actiou  hence  borne  out 

May  wast  the  memory  of  former  daiea 

More  would  I,  hut  my  lungs  ar  wasted  so : 

That  strength  of  speech  is  vtterly  deny'd  nio 

How  I  came  by  the  crowiie :  O  God  forgiue : 

&L  grant  it  may  W  thee  in  true  peace  line 

Prin.  Yo"  wonno  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gane  it  me : 
Tlien  plaine  &;  riglit  must  my  possession  he 
Web  I  y,t  more  then  with  a  common  paino 
Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfnlly  matntaine. 


ACT:  V".— SC^N:  8". 

Enter  Lanca3TEr. 

King.  Louke  looke  here  comes  my  John  oi'  Lancaster 
Lan.  Health:  peace:  &  happines  to  my  royall  father 
King.  Thow  bringest  me  happines  &  peace  soniie  John 

But  health  alake  w'  youthfull  wings  is  flowno: 

Frome  this  bare  withered  tninck  :  vpon  thie  sight 

My  worldly  busines  makes  a  period : 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwicke 
Prin.  My  lord  of  Warwicke.' 
King.  Doth  any  name  particular  bclonge 

Vnto  the  lodgeing  where  I  first  did  sownd : 
War.  'Tis  call'd  Jerusalem  my  noble  lord 
King.  Laud  be  to  God  euen  there  my  lite  must  end 

It  hath  bine  prophesied  to  nit-  many  yearea 

I  should  not  die :  but  in  Jerusalem : 

W""  vainly  I  suppoa'd  the  Holy  Land : 

But  beare  me  to  tliat  chamber :  there  lie  lyo 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  Exeunt 

Manet  War  : 

'  A  pen  has  tiecn  drawn  through  tliLs  line. 
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ACT  :  Vti.— SCiEN :  9°*. 
Enter  John,  Thomas  4"  Humphry. 

War,  Hero  comes  the  hcauy  issue  of  dead  Harry 
O  that  the  liueing  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  he ;  tlie  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  theire  places 
That  must  strike  saille  to  spiritts  of  vile  sort : 

John.  Goodmorrow  coosine  Warwicke  good  morrow : 

Princes  both.  Good  morrow  coosine. 

John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgott  to  speake 

War.  We  doe  remember,  but  our  argument 
Is  all  to  heauy  to  admitt  much  talke 

John,  Well,  peace  be  w*  hime  y*  made  us  heauy 

War,  Peace  be  w*  us  lest  wo  bo  heauier 

Clar,  Well  yo"  must  now  speake  Si'  John  Falstalfe  faire : 
Which  swimes  against  yow'  stream  of  quality  : 


ACT:  Vti.— SCiEN:  10™*. 
Enter  the  Prince  S^  Blunt. 

War,  Hero  comes  the  Prince 
Good  morrowe  &  God  saue  yow'  maiesty 

Prin,  This  new  &  gorgeous  garment  maiesty 
Sitts  not  so  easie  one  me :  as  yo"  thinke : 
Brothers :  yo^  mixt  yow'  sadues  w*  some  feare : 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds 
But  Harry,  Harry :  yett  bo  sad  good  brothers 
For  by  my  faith  it  very  well  becomes  yo^ : 
Sorrowe  so  royally  in  yo"  apearea 
That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on 
&  weare  it  in  my  hart :  whie  then  bo  sad 
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Bat  eniertame  no  more  of  it  good  brothers : 

Then  a  joynt  bnrd^i :  laid  vpon  ts  all 

For  me,  bj  Heau^  (I  bid  70*  be  assord) 

lie  be  yoW  &iher :  &  a  brother  too : 

Lett  me  but  beare  yow'  lone:  He  beare yo W  oares : 

Yett  weepe  that  Hanyes  dead  &  so  will  I 

But  Harry  lines :  that  shall  connert  those  teares 

By  nnmber  into  bowers  of  happines : 
BroA.  We  hope  Yio  otherwise  from  yow'  Majestie : 
Prjfi.  Yo^ all  looke  strangly  ai»  m^ :  weUf/imma/g^ 

For  princes  all :  beleene  me  I  beseedbi  yo* 

My  &ther  is  gon  wild  into  his  grane : 

For  in  his  tombe  lye  my  affections : 

&  w^  his  spiritts  sadly  I  sumine 

To  mocke  the  expectation  of  the  world :  « 

To  frustrate  prophesies,  &  to  race  out 

Botten  opinion':  who  hath  writt  me  downe 

After  my  seemig :  the  tide  of  blood  in  me 

Hath  prowdly  flowM  in  vanity  till  now : 

Now  doth  it  tume,  &  ebb  backe  to  the  sea ; 

\Vhere  it  shall  mingle  w*  the  state  of  floods 

&  flowe  hencefoorth  in  formall  Maiesty  : 

[Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parlement 

&  lett  vs  chuse  such  limbes  of  noble  counsaile 

That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  goe 

In  equall  ranke  w*  the  best  gouemM  nation 

That  warr :  or  peace  :  or  both  at  once  may  be 

As  things  acquainted :  or  familliar  w*  us : 

Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accitte 

(As  I  before  remembred)  all  our  state.  ^] 

And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents) 

*  Added  by  Sir  E.  Deryng. 

^  The  eight  lines  within  brackets  have  a  line  marked  on  the  margin  of 
the  original  manuscript,  apparently  with  a  view  to  their  omission. 
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No  prince  nor  peere  shall  haue  just  cause  to  saie 

God  shorten  Harryes  happie  life  on  dale.  Eani. 

Enter  ths  Kitig  <$•  hU  traine 

FaU.  God  saue  thie  grace  king  Hall,  my  royall  Hall : 

The  Heauens  thee  gaurd :  &  keep  : 

Most  royall  imp  of  fame,  God  saue  thee 

My  sweet  boy : 
King.  [My  lord  Gheife  Justice],'  speake  to  that  raine  man 
Jugtice.  Haue  yo''   yowr  witts :    know  yo^  what  tis  yo^ 

speake 
Fah,  My  king :  my  Joue :  I  speake  to  thee  my  hart : 
Kinff.  I  knowe  thee  not  old  man  fell  to  thie  praiers 

How  ill  whitt  haires  become  a  foole  &  Jester 

I  haue  long  dreampt  of  such  a  kind  of  man 

So  surfett  swelPd :  so  old :  &  so  prophane. 

But  being  awake  :  I  doe  despice  my  dreame 

Make  lesse  thie  bodie  (hence)  &  more  thie  grace 

Leaue  gourmandizing,  know  the  graue  doth  gape 

For  thee  thrise  wider  then  for  other  men 

Beplie  not  to  me  w^  a  foole-bome  jest 

Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thinge  I  was. 

For  God  doth  know ;  so  shall  the  world  perceiue 

That  I  haue  turned  away  my  former  selfe  : 

So  will  I  those  that  keepe  me  company : 

Wlien  thow  dost  heare  I  am  as  I  haue  beene 

Aproach  me  &  thow  shallt  be  as  thow  wast 

The  tutor,  &  the  feeder  of  my  royotts 

Till  then  I  banish  thee :  on  paine  of  death 

As  I  haue  done  the  rest  of  my  misleadera 

Not  to  come  neere  our  person  by  ten  miles  : 

For  competence  of  life,  I  will  alow  yo^ 

*  Instead  of  this,  Derjoig  writes,  "  Brother  of  Clarence."     The  next 
speech  he  gives  to  Clarence. 
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That  lacke  of  meaner  enforce  yo"  not  to  euells 
ij  as  WB  hearo  yow  doe  reibrme  yow  seluee 
VVe  will  accordiug  to  yow  strength  &  qualityes 
GiuB  yo"  aduancemont  [as  you  shall  deserue  itt 
Now  change  onr  tlioughtea  for  honour  and  renovme 
And  since  y*  royalty  and  crowne  of  Fraunce 
Is  due  to  vs  wee''ll  bring  itt  to  our  awe, 
Or  breake  itt  all  to  peeces — Vanityes  farewell 
Wee'U  now  act  deedes  for  chronicles  to  tell.] ' 

'  The  port  betiveen  brackela  ia  in  the  handwriling  of  Sir  Edward 
Deryng,  the  origiDal  scribe  having  written  the  concliuion  in  two  lines, 
which  are  completelj  obliterated. 


> 
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FMgt  4,  line  11.  And  force  pronde  Mahomett  fVom  Palestine.]  This 
line  is  not  found  in  any  printed  edition.  It  is  not  one  of  Sir  £.  Deryng^s 
additions,  but  is  written  in  the  same  hand  with  the  body  of  the  manu* 
script,  taking  the  place  of  the  following : 

^  Orer  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet, 
Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd, 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross.*' 

Page  4,  line  20.  Now  is  twdue-month's  old.]  The  printed  edition 
reads,  ^is  a  twelvemonth  old." 

Page  4,  line  23.  Sonne  of  Lancaster.]  Tliis  is  instead  of  *^  eounn 
Westmoreland,**  to  whom  the  succeeding  speech  is  given  in  the  other 
copies.  Several  changes  are  made  in  this  scene  in  the  distribution  of  the 
speeches. 

P^  5,  line  13.  Like.]  The  quartos  of  159B  and  \S99  read  iH 
which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Collier;  but  the  later  editioitt  agree  with  our 
text 

Page  5,  Ime  14.  Far.]  The  quarto  of  1613,  and  the  fblio  of  1623, 
read /orre,  but  the  earlier  editions  "  for.** 

Page  6,  line  4.  Li  faith  it  is.]  This  of  course  belongs  to  the  next 
speech,  which  is  assigned  to  Westmoreland  in  the  printed  copies. 

Page  6,  line  8.     Of.]     The  early  quartos  read  "  to.** 

Page  6,  line  26,     Respects.]     Printed  cds.  •*  aspects.** 

Page  7,  line  9.     Aftemoone.]     **ln  the  a(\ernoone,**  ed.  1623. 

Page  7,  line  15.  Superfluious.]  "  So  M»i>crfluotis,'*  ed.  1593.  The 
other  quartos  agree  with  our  text. 
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Bige  7,  line  18.  Beniai  tteet.]  Tte  mrij  qiuurtot  read  ^tke  mvmk 
■tes.**    The  edition  of  m8»  is  w^  M  tbe  ibllo,  ondtB '^ibe.*' 

Bige  8,  line  SS.    Long.]    ^^Enr,"  printed  ed. 

Bige  8,  line  84.    Not]    Omitted  in  the  fblio. 

Piage  8,  line  Sff.  Thoa  wonldil  be  tnuted  no  nune.]  In  miking 
iSbk  addition  to  the  <»iginal  text,  Deiyng  probaldy  ftll  hoir  faenmplete 
Ifae  eentenee  was  withont  some  similar  termination;  nor  does  the  pause 
esaetly  agree  with  the  oontexi  )t  we  ebldd  believe  that  this  was  eopied 
ftom  some  text  of  anthocifyy  we  eoold  hardly  qnestion  the  propriety  of 
admitting  it  M  genuine. 

Page  9|  line  81.  ^nt  if  thow  hadst  i^refad  hbie  to  a  pol^ett  timw 
hadst  done  better.2  The  printed  editioiiB  read,  **lbr  wisdom  eties  eat  in 
^itieetiLiiitfndmia  Mfliidlit^  IilkotU  tN»  Mmeivliil  iadlttli'to 
dttdt  the  Ma  reafflng  hi  tie  itdkt,  iix^ltlliiot  M 
ana  u  we  jcnnen  tne  two  pamages  gCNm  sense  wonnresuiii  e^g^  *  zww 
^dst  weU;  bnt  if  thoa  hadst  pidt^d  Inm  td  ik  j^o^  fl^ 
better,  Ibr  wisdom  eries  onl  M  fill  itlM%  tuM  nb  lii^  The 

eondonon  of  the  ^imdiiig  ipe^  IMiis  <»»  W^^ 

Bige9,lme84.    Ynto.}  ^tt^te,**  dL  llM. 

Tage  10,  line  19.  Gadshill.]  This  place  was  notorious  ftMr  robberies 
in  Elizabeths  time.  A  ballad  entitled  "the  robery  at  Gads  hill  **  wte 
entered  on  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers*  Company  in  1558.  See 
Warton*8  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.,  iii.,  922.  A  poem  entitled  Clayell*8  Recanta- 
tion was  printed  in  1634.  Clavell  was  a  robber,  and  here  recites  his 
own  adventures  on  the  highway.  His  first  depredations  were  on  Gads 
Hill.  (lb.)  See  also  a  oommnnication  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  Malone's 
Shakespeare  by  Boewell,  xvi.,  432. 

Page  10,  line  26.  Edward.]  The  printed  editions  read  '' YedwarA,** 
probably  an  error.  It  may  have  arisen  from  the  word  "ye**  befoi^  it 
being  confused  in  the  writing  with  "  Edward.** 

Page  1 1,  line  17.  Harvay.]  Probably  one  of  the  names  of  the  actors. 
In  other  of  the  old  copies  we  have  Roasil  for  Peto,  This  partial  cor- 
rection is  worthy  of  observation,  as  it  would  go  towards  showing  the  MS. 
is  not  copied  from  any  of  the  printed  editions :  bnt  see  p.  24. 

Page  13,  line  8.    P»yes.]    An  error  for  "payes.** 

Page  14,  Ime  26.    This.]    "  That,**  ed.  1628. 

Page  15,  line  14.    The.]    "  That,**  eds.  1598,  1599. 
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Page  16,  line  12.    Not  hime.]    "  Him  not "  printed  eds. 

Page  17,  line  6.  Yea  on  his  part.]  So  the  quartos.  The  folio 
edition  reads,  "In  his  behalf,"  not  "on  his  behalf,"  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Collier,  who  however  adopts  our  reading  as  of  more  authority  than 
the  former. 

Page  17,  line  8.    Downe-trodd.]     "  Downfall,"  ed.  1623. 

Page  18,  line  21.    Put.]     "  Shook,"  printed  eds. 

Page  21,  line  6.  Yfaith.]  The  folio  reads  "in  sooth,"  the  reading 
adopted  by  Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Collier  follows  the  quartos,  "T  faith." 
In  such  cases,  there  can  be  no  error  either  way,  and  yet  it  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  latter  was  Shakespeare's  own  expression. 
The  continual  instances  of  softening  all  epithets  of  the  same  class  which 
occur  in  the  folio  were  probably  made  by  the  actors  or  editors,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  statute  mentioned  by  Mr.  Collier. 

Page  21,  line  35.    In.]     "  By,"  printed  eds. 

Page  22,  line  2.  To  Mortimer.]  "  Lo :  Mortimer,"  ed.  1598.  Con- 
cerning this  reading  see  Collier's  Shakespeare,  iv.,  223.  The  reading  in 
the  text  corresponds  with  the  4to.  of  1639. 

Page  22,  line  19.    \VTiat.]    "Where's,"  printed  eds. 

Page  23,  line  23.    Goe.]     Omitted  in  eds.  1598  and  1599. 

Page  24,  line  10.  But  how  many  be  there  of  them.]  This  does  not 
agree  exactly  with  any  of  the  early  printed  editions.  That  of  1598  reads, 
"  how  many  be  there  of  them ;"  that  of  1599,  "  how  many  be  they  of 
them ;"  and  the  subsequent  quartos  have,  "  But  how  many  be  they  of 
them  ? "  See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  iv.,  254.  The  folio  reads,  "  But 
how  many  be  of  them  ?"  In  the  printed  editions  this  passage  is  assigned 
toPeto. 

Page  25,  line  8.  Grott  with  much  ease.]  This  speech  is  given  as  prose 
in  all  the  old  copies. 

Page  26,  line  17.    And.]     "An,"  printed  eds. 

Page  27,  line  2.  My.]  "  Thy,"  eds.  1598,  1599,  the  reading  gene- 
rally adopted  by  modem  editors. 

Page  28,  line  13.  To  tilt  w^  lips.]  Ben  Jonson  has  a  similar  image — 
"  Come,  you  must  yield  both ;  this  is  neither  contention  for  you,  nor  time 
fit  to  contend :  there  is  another  kind  of  tilting  would  become  Love  better 
than  this ;  to  meet  lips  for  lances,  and  crack  kisses  instead  of  staves : 
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wbk^  there  il  itt>  betntjr  hete,  I  jftemaobt  eo  young,  but  en  Omtj;  aor 
eo  tender,  but  would  Tenture.**    Worics,  ed.  Giflbrd,  tIL,  iSS. 

F^  38,  line  82.  Whet  tlMnr  doet  not  knom.]  AUndfaig  to  flie 
poNrrerb  reeocded  b^  B^,  ^  A  women  ooneeelewhat  die  knowe  notf* 
Kedi  hATing  Mid,  m  1587,  **who  will  oommit  en^rthiBg  to  a  wonoea^e 
tetling  tmet,  who  eoneeekse  nothing  bat  thut  die.knowe  notf*  See 
lUone'e  Sheko^eeie,  ed.  1831,  zvi^  258. 

P^20,line26.    This.]   /^Whieh,**  printed ede. 

Bige 80, Ime  1.  Thetime.]  The w<«d «*ihe** k eeoideDteIfy oesitted 
in  the  &lio  of  ie28,whichkfbnowed  e?en  inthieinetuieebyMr.EBli^ 

F^80,]ine6.    Freeent]    ''Fraeedent,**  printed  ede. 

» 

Pl^^ 80, Une 80.  Stayyo*.]  "* Yon ftoy,** printed edi.  Theqoirto 
of  1588  omiti  the  word  jfoii. 

Pige  81,  line  18.  BaHmrd.}  Toarmegrty  this  terfi  wee  i^pBed  to  eU 
Bolzed  end  aweetened  winee,  but  in  Shske^eexc^e  time  it  eeeme  tohsfo 
bed  ft  more  limited  dgnificetioQ.  Hankon,  in  hie  Beett^^tkni  of 
Engbmd,  p.  333,  speeku^  of  brewn,  eeyi,  <*  With  ne  ft  li  aeeomted  ft 
greet  peeoe  of  lenrioe  at  the  table  ftom  Korember  nntiQ  Edmariebe 
ended;  boteheeflie  in  the  Cairistmee  time ;  with  the  aione  aim  we  begin 
onr  dinners  ech  daie  after  other:  and  because  it  is  somewhat  haxd  €i 
digestion,  a  draught  of  malveseie,  bastard,  or  moscadell,  is  nsoallie 
droonke  after  it,  where  either  of  them  are  convenientlie  to  be  had :  other- 
wise the  meaner  sort  content  themselves  with  their  owne  drinke,  which 
at  that  season  is  generallie  verie  strong,  and  stronger  indeed  than  in  all 
the  yeare  hesidc."  See  also  a  curious  enumeration  of  wines  in  an  early 
poem  printed  in  the  Nuga  Poetica,  p.  10, — 

**  And  I  will  have  also  wyne  de  Ryne, 
With  new  maid  Clarye,  that  is  good  and  fyne, 
Muscadell,  terantyne,  and  bastard, 
With  Ypocras  and  Pyment  comyng  afterwarde/* 
Page  32,  line  8.     Night.]     The  printed  copies  read  "midnight." 
Why  the  Prince  should  say  ^^  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight"  does  not  seem 
very  clear. 

Page  32,  line  13.  Stayers.]  That  is,  stairs.  Not  an  unusual  form 
of  the  word  in  early  books,  nor  would  a  note  have  been  necessary  but 
for  Mr.  Knight*s  observations  on  it,  so  amusingly  lashed  by  Mr.  Dyce,  in 
Remarks,  &c.,  p.  56. 
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Page  32,  line  19.     Drinke.]     "Drench,"  printed  eds. 

Page  33,  line  8.     The  sacke.]     "This  sack,"  printed  eds. 

Page  33,  line  27.  Fie  take  say  of  yee.]  In  hunting,  to  take  the  say 
is  to  draw  the  knife  along  the  helly  of  the  deer,  beginning  at  the  brisket, 
to  discover  how  fat  he  is.  According  to  Gifford,  this  was  a  mere  cere- 
mony, but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  so  in  very  ancient  times.  See  his 
notes  to  the  Sad  Shepherd,  vi.,  270.  This  sentence  is  not  in  any  of  the 
printed  editions,  and  is  most  probably  an  original  addition  by  Sir  E. 
Deryng.  The  speech  itself  is  given  to  Poins,  and  no  doubt  rightly,  in 
the  earlier  quartos,  the  mistake  having  first  occurred  in  the  edition  of 
1613,  and  thence  carried  into  the  folio  of  1623.  According  to  Mr.  Collier, 
the  folio  was  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1613.  See  his  Shakespeare, 
iv.,  265. 

Page  34,  line  3.     Villaine.]     "  Rogue,"  printed  eds. 

Page  35,  line  6.  Pray  Grod.]  This  speech  is  given  to  the  Prince  in 
the  earlier  quartos.     See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  iv.,  267. 

Page  35,  line  10.  Call  me  horse.]  This  term  of  reproach  was  in  use 
as  late  as  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as  appears  from  the  following 
passage, — "  Tell  the  old  rascal  that  sent  you  hither,  that  I  spit  in  his 
face,  and  call  him  Horse;  that  I  tear  his  letter  into  rags,  so;  and  that  I 
trample  upon  it  as  I  would  upon  his  own  villanous  carcase,  d*ye  see." — 
Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  14.  In  the  same  line,  "thou  knowest  my  old 
word,''  where  the  printed  editions  read  ward.  The  reading  of  the  MS. 
appears  more  intelligible. 

Page  36,  line  8.  Catch.]  The  emendation  of  this  word  to  "chest," 
which  belongs  to  the  original  scribe,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
term  tallow'catch  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  tallow-keech 
is  rather  a  bold  alteration. 

Page  36,  line  19.  Reason  on  compulsion:  I.]  Wliy  not  consider 
"I"  to  stand  for  "aye?"  This  appears  to  be  best  suited  to  the  context. 
A  similar  form  of  speech  occurs  in  Dido,  p.  59. 

Page  36,  line  23.     Zbloud.]     "  Away,"  printed  eds. 

Page  37,  line  17.     Whole.]     Omitted  in  printed  eds. 

Page  39,  line  6.     Groe.]     Omitted  in  printed  eds. 

Page  39,  line  9.  Welsh  hooke.]  The  Welsh-hook  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower  is  mentioned  in  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  vii.,  340. 

Page  40,  line  27.     Tristfull.]     This  was  originally  written  trustfully 
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but  altered  by  b  contemponiy  hand.     The  con'cctioii  b  of  some  im- 
portance, SB  it  Tcriliea  Rovre's  emeadation. 

Page  40,  line  34.  Yett.]  TLe  e«rly  quartos  sbsordly  read  "bo;"  a 
blunder  which  is  not  coneiatent  with  Falsta9"9  usual  Gtjle  ol'  speaking. 

Page  44,  line  2!).  lie  searchealiis  pocketts,  &c.]  This  Btage  direction, 
wliicli  is  also  in  the  early  editions,  Lai  been  oniilled  b;  modem  editors, 
probably  oa  account  of  the  next  speech  of  Pains. 

Page  43,  line  13.  Match.]  "March,"  eds.  1S9S,  1399. 
Page  45,  line  22.  Hopes.]  "Hope,"  printed  eds. 
Page  4G,  line  3.  At  my  natiuity.]  According  to  Holiosbed,  "stiwige 
wonders  Itappened  at  the  nativity  of  this  man :  for  the  same  night  he 
was  born,  all  his  father's  horses  in  the  stable  were  found  to  stand  in  blood 
up  tu  their  bellies."  Malone  says  th:nt  a  comet  appeared  in  1402,  which 
the  Welsh  bards  represented  as  portending  good  fortune  to  Owen 
{.ileudower.  Phaer  mentions  Glendower  as  geduced  by  false  prophecies 
in  his  ambitious  flights — 

"  And  I,  while  fortone  offered  me  M  faire, 
^_  Did  what  I  might  his  booour  to  appatre,  ^i^^^^^^H 

^^  And  t»okc  on  me  to  be  the  Prince  of  W^la^j^^^^^^H 

^^  Entiste  thereto  by  prophecies  asd  tales.         ^^^^^^^^ 

And  fbr  to  Kt  iu  hereon  more  agog, 
A  prophet  came  (a  Tengeance  take  them  all) 
Affirming  Henry  to  be  Gogmagt^, 
Whom  Merlin  doth  a  mold-warpe  ever  call, 
Accurst  of  God,  that  must  be  brought  in  thrmU 
By  a  wolfe,  a  dragon,  and  a  lion  strong, 
Which  should  divide  hia  kingdome  tbem  among ; 
This  crafty  dreamer  made  us  three  such  beasts, 
To  think  we  weare  the  foresaid  beasts  indeed ; 
And  for  that  caose  our  badges  and  our  crests 
Wee  searched  ont,  which  scarcely  well  agreed : 
Howbeit  the  herolds,  apt  at  such  a  need. 
Drew  down  such  issue  from  old  ancestors, 
As  prov'd  these  eusignes  to  be  surely  ours." 
Page  46,  line  6.     Foundation.]     "Huge  foandation,"  ed.  IHM. 
Page  46,  line  19.     And  the.]     "Oft  the,"  printed  eds. 
Page  54,  line  12.     Bruseing.]     Altered  to  "brused"  in  MS. 
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Page  58,  line  8.     Right]     "  Tithe,"  printed  ed8. 

Page  58,  line  20.  Filthie  doulas.]  The  MS.  is  here  somewhat  oh- 
scurely  written.     It  may  he,  "  filthie  doulers." 

Page  59,  line  15.     Prin.]     An  error  in  the  MS. 

Page  63,  line  10.  Not  I.]  Mr.  Knight,  following  the  folio,  reads 
'*  not  I  his  mind."  The  repetition  of  the  two  last  words  in  unnecessary, 
and  is  probably  omitted  here  with  good  authority. 

Page  64,  line  17.  Heire.]  This  word  occurs  under  various  forms, 
and  much  nonsense  has  been  written  on  it.  IVIr.  Knight  would  read  air 
in  the  sense  of  appearance;  an  absurdity  which  would  have  been  avoided 
by  any  knowledge  of  the  early  £nglish  language,  although  air  may  cer- 
tainly be  considered  the  correct  form,  as  we  have  seen  ayre  in  the  sense 
of  quality  or  condition.  The  latter  word  is  here  the  right  explanation. 
The  term  is  not  uncommon  in  early  writers. 

A  studie  thay  fonden  swyth  fayre, 

And  a  stude  of  good  eeir. 

Seven  Sages,  ed.  Wright,  p.  5. 

Page  64,  line  35.     Care.]     "  Dare,"  printed  eds. 

Page  68,  line  9.     Side.]     **  Hedge,"  printed  eds. 

Page  72,  line  8.     Huskie.]     A  mistake  for  buskie. 

Page  73,  line  2.     Protest.]     "Do  protest,"  ed.  1623. 

Page  75,  line  12.     Take  take.]     Sic  in  MS. 

Page  94,  line  1.     Dost  not  knowe  me.]     Omitted  in  ed.  1623. 

Page  111,  line  8.     Comes.]     "Come,"  printed  eds. 


EARLY    EDITIONS. 


1.  The  History  of  Henrie  the  Fovrth;  with  the  battell  at  Shrews- 
burie,  betweene  the  King  and  Lord  Henry  Percy,  sumamed  Henrie 
Hotspur  of  the  North.  With  the  humorous  conceits  of  Sir  lohn 
Falstalffe.  At  London,  Printed  by  P.  S.  for  Andrew  Wise,  dwelling  in 
Paules  Churchyard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Angell,  1598.     sm.  4to. 

This  is  the  first  part  It  was  republished  in  quarto  in  1599,  1604, 
1608,  1613,  1622,  1632,  and  1639.  The  edition  of  1613  was  reprinted 
by  Steeyens,  and  collated  with  those  of  1599,  1632,  and  1639.  The 
first  edition  is  of  extreme  rarity. 

2.  The  Second  part  of  Henrie  the  fourth,  continuing  to  his  death,  and 
coronation  of  Henrie  the  fift.  With  the  humours  of  Sir  lohn  Falstaffe, 
and  swaggering  Pistoll.  As  it  hath  been  sundrie  times  publikely  acted 
by  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  seruants.  Written 
by  William  Shakespeare.  London,  Printed  by  Y.  S.  for  Andrew  Wise, 
and  William  Aspley.     1600.    sm.  4to. 

Some  copies  of  this  edition  contain  two  leaves  less  than  others.  It  has 
been  reprinted  by  Steevens,  and  is  the  only  impression  of  this  play 
previous  to  the  folio  of  1623. 
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